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MORTON  THE  SENATOR 


CHAPTER  I 


FIRST  DEBATES  IN  THE  SENATE 

CONGRESS  had  so  little  faith  in  the  President  that  it  was 
not  willing  to  give  him  even  a  breathing  time  between  its 
sessions.  Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Congress  on  the  4th  of  March,  the  F'ortieth  Congress, 
according  to  a  law  just  passed,  assembled  in  special  session. 
It  was  on  that  day  that  Morton  took  the  oath  of  office.  In 
the  assignment  of  standing  committees,  no  chairmanship  was 
given  to  him,  but  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which  Sumner  was  the  head,  and 
which  was  then  the  most  important  committee  in  the  Senate. 
Immemorial  custom  had  imposed  upon  new  senators  a  time 
of  probationary  silence,  but  Morton  disregarded  this  custom 
utterly,  and  from  the  first  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates.1 

Early  in  March  an  important  discussion  took  place  upon 
resolutions  introduced  by  Sumner,  declaring  the  things  that 
ought  to  be  done  by  Congress  before  the  Southern  states 
should  be  re-admitted.  According  to  these  resolutions,  the 
existing  state  governments  were  to  be  swept  away,  pro¬ 
visional  governments  put  in  their  places,  and  every  possible 
safeguard  adopted  against  rebel  influence.  Public  schools, 
said  the  resolutions,  should  be  established  for  all,  and  home¬ 
steads  secured  to  the  freedmen.  Sumner  stated  that  he  had 

1  It  was  reported  that  Sumner  said  of  him  “He  was  the  first  senator 
who  ever  entered  that  body  who  mounted  the  saddle  and  led  his  party 
from  the  beginning  of  his  official  duties.” 
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brought  in  these  resolutions  for  the  purpose  of  telling  the 
South  what  Congress  meant  to  do. 

Many  objections  were  made.  It  was  urged  that  a  recon¬ 
struction  act  already  passed  had  set  forth  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  Southern  states  should  be  restored  to  representa¬ 
tion,  and  that  Congress  ought  not  to  add  to  these  conditions. 
Sumner’s  resolutions  were  laid  upon  the  table.  But  on  the 
1 2th  of  March  Morton  moved  to  take  them  up  for  discussion. 
Of  the  act  already  passed,  he  said: 

“It  is  entirely  competent  for  Congress  to  alter,  amend, 
modify  or  repeal  that  bill  without  dishonor  or  breach  of  faith. 

“While  there  is  much  in  the  resolutions  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  I  can  not  approve,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  do  approve  most  fully  what  they  say  upon  the 
need  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  the  late 
rebel  states,  I  think  that  is  of  vital  importance,  not  only  to 
them  but  to  the  whole  country,  and  that  we  of  the  North  are 
as  much  interested  in  it  as  they  of  the  South.  They  are  to  be 
our  assistant  law-makers,  to  join  with  us  in  electing  Senators, 
Representatives  and  Presidents,  and  we  are  to  be  affected  by 
their  competency  or  incompetency  to  exercise  the  right  of 
suffrage . 

“The  constitution  requires  that  the  United  States  shall  guar¬ 
antee  to  every  state  a  republican  form  of  government.  That 
guaranty  can  not  be  executed  in  the  Southern  states  unless 
the  people  are  educated. 

“It  has  been  said  that  we  must  leave  this  matter  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  these  states.  Why,  sir,  it  has  always  been  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  people  of  the  South  that  they  should  educate 
the  poor  whites,  but  they  have  not  done  it.  The  leading 
classes  have  kept  the  poor  in  ignorance,  and  the  educated 
classes  will  now  refuse  to  establish  a  system  of  common 
schools,  since  the  taxes  necessary  for  that  purpose  must  be 
collected  off  their  property.  They  will  never  establish  such 
a  system  unless  coerced  by  the  terms  of  reconstruction. 
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“It  has  been  said  that  there  will  be  time  enough  to  raise 
this  question  when  the  Southern  states  come  here  with  their 
constitutions.  I  say,  not  so.  It  will  not  do  then  to  say  to 
them,  ‘Your  constitutions  are  not  complete,  because  they 
contain  no  provision  upon  the  subject  of  education.  That 
would  involve  the  calling  of  new  conventions,  and  might  be 
properly  regarded  as  a  breach  of  faith.  Let  us  now  pre¬ 
scribe  all  the  conditions  we  mean  to  require.’’ 

Summer’s  resolutions  were,  however,  shelved,1  a  supple¬ 
mentary  reconstruction  bill  from  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  having  taken  their  place. 

This  bill  provided  for  calling  conventions  to  frame  consti¬ 
tutions  for  the  Southern  states.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  reported  as  a  substitute,  a  bill  providing  for  a 
registration  of  votes  to  be  made  by  the  general  commanding 
the  district  in  which  the  state  was  situated.  An  election  was 
then  to  be  held  for  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention. 
This  convention  should  first  determine  whether  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  people  to  frame  a  constitution,  and  if  so,  a  consti¬ 
tution  should  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  voters,  and,  if 
it  was  approved  and  found  to  be  in  conformity  with  the 
reconstruction  acts,  the  state  should  be  entitled  to  representa¬ 
tion. 

The  bill  provided  that  the  constitution  must  be  ratified  by 
a  majority  of  all  the  qualified  electors.  Morton  now  proposed 
that  it  should  be  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  the 
election.  He  said:  “This  is  simply  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  stay-at-homes,  political  sluggards,  sullen  rebels,  men  who 

1  After  further  debate  Trumbull  moved  that  the  Senate  go  into  execu¬ 
tive  session.  Sumner  opposed  the  motion.  “I  wish,”  he  said,  “to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  country  and  the  Senate  on  the  voice  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  I  feel  personally  grateful  to  him.”  Here  Sumner  was  called  to 
order  by  Fessenden,  who  said  that  congratulating  the  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana  had  nothing  to  do  with  going  into  executive  session,  and  that  Sumner 
could  offer  his  congratulations  personally. 
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never  take  any  interest  in  an  election,  and  never  go  to  an  elec¬ 
tion,  shall  defeat  the  work  of  reconstruction.” 

Morton  carried  his  amendment  by  a  bare  majority  of 
one.  It  was  afterwards  qualified  by  a  provision  that  one- 
half  of  the  registered  voters  must  take  part  in  the  election. 

When  Sumner  moved  to  add  to  the  bill  a  provision  that 
these  states  must  establish  a  system  of  public  schools,  open  to 
all,  Morton  earnestly  supported  it,  but  the  amendment  was 
not  adopted. 

The  Senate’s  substitute  for  the  supplementary  reconstruc¬ 
tion  bill  was  passed  by  a  large  majority.  It  was  sent  back 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  when  some  slight  amend¬ 
ments  were  made  and  agreed  to,  and  it  was  finally  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  President,  returned  with  a  veto  message,  and 
immediately  passed  over  the  veto. 

Senator  Chandler  introduced  a  bill  to  allow  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  sell  vessels  to  friendly  belligerents.  This  bill 
was  accompanied  by  a  memorial  signed  by  twenty-three  lead¬ 
ing  merchants.  Morton  opposed  it  in  a  brief  argument,  and 
the  bill  was  not  heard  of  again.  This  bill,  he  said,  proposed 
to  enact  into  a  law  the  wrong  of  which  we  had  complained  in 
the  Alabama  case.  Our  government  had  taken  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  for  a  neutral  to 
build  or  furnish  a  ship  of  war  to  a  belligerent.  .  .  .  But  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  Alabama  case,  we  could  not  afford  to 
ingraft  such  a  principle  upon  the  law  of  nations,  and  thereby 
put  it  in  the  power  of  a  small  country  with  which  we  might 
be  at  war  to  destroy  our  commerce  when  that  country  had 
none  to  be  destroyed.1 


1  During  these  two  sessions  Morton  not  only  attended  to  his  duties  in 
the  Senate  but  he  made  several  speeches  to  the  public.  In  March  he  de¬ 
livered  a  brief  address  at  a  serenade  at  his  hotel,  in  which  he  outlined  the 
measures  of  reconstruction.  During  this  speech  he  said:  “I  cannot 
forbear  referring  to  the  last  time  I  stood  upon  this  veranda  and  spoke 
to  the  people.  It  was  two  years  ago,  on  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  the 
middle  of  March,  1865.  President  Lincoln  was  standing  by  my  side. 
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After  the  Senate  adjourned,  Morton  returned  to  Indian¬ 
apolis  but  he  remained  there  only  a  short  time.1  His  paraly¬ 
sis  had  not  improved.  In  the  latter  part  of  May  he  left  for 
Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  At  that  time  this  was  a  place  hard 
to  reach.  To  Morton  it  was  a  tiresome  journey  of  nine  days, 
by  rail  and  steamer  and  for  the  last  sixty  miles,  by  ambulance, 
over  bad  roads. 

He  remained  at  Hot  Springs  until  the  middle  of  July. 
The  mail  reached  him  but  once  a  week.  Politics  was  not 
discussed  among  the  guests  of  the  hotels  and  it  was  hoped 
that  this  seclusion,  with  proper  medical  treatment,  would 
bring  recovery.  Congress  met  on  the  3d  of  July,  and  Mor¬ 
ton  soon  became  restless  at  his  absence  from  the  political 
struggles  in  which  lay  the  interest  of  his  life.  On  his  return 
through  Little  Rock  on  the  16th  of  July,  he  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  from  the  balcony  of  the  Commercial  hotel  in  that  city. 

Many  of  you  will,  perhaps,  remember  that  Booth,  with  folded  arms  and 
upturned  face,  leaned  against  that  lamp-post  and  gazed  calmly  upon  the 
man  whose  murder  he  had  then  contrived.” 

In  April  the  colored  people  of  Washington  celebrated  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Morton  delivered  an  address.  He 
talked  to  them  plainly  and  simply.  “  Your  position,”  he  said,  “is  full  of 
embarrassment.  Many  of  you  have  suddenly  passed  from  slavery  to  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights.  You  have  much  to  learn,  and  I 
have  been  gratified  to  discover  that  you  are  trying  to  learn  in  good  earnest  ; 
that  your  newly  acquired  liberty  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  you  are  proving  to  the  world  that  you  in¬ 
tend  to  qualify  yourselves  to  become  useful,  patriotic  and  intelligent  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  great  republic.  .  .  . 

“  Y ou  must  encourage  and  protect  immigration  from  the  North  and  from 
Europe.  Y ou  must  encourage  all  men  to  come  among  you — to  take 
up  their  residence  with  you.  They  must  have  absolute  and  perfect 
protection  for  life,  liberty  and  property.  Above  all,  you  must  encourage 
education.  If  this  generation  is  able  to  do  nothing  but  to  educate  the 
children,  and  prepare  them  for  their  duties  in  life,  it  will  have  done  well. 
The  intelligence,  the  education  of  your  children  must  stand  to  them  in  the 
place  of  position,  in  the  place  of  worldly  advantages.” 

1  During  this  stay  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Judge  E.  B.  Martin- 
dale  and  John  S.  Tarkington,  under  the  firm  name  of  Morton,  Martindale 
&  Tarkington. 
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It  has  been  the  habit  of  many  Northern  orators  to  denounce 
the  people  of  the  South  at  long  range,  but  to  speak  words 
of  flattery  and  conciliation  when  in  their  midst.  Morton, 
however,  spoke  at  Little  Rock  in  the  same  way  that  he  would 
have  spoken  in  Indiana  or  in  Washington.  He  said:  “The 
colored  man  to-day  is  free  and  no  power  can  again  reduce 
him  to  bondage.  He  should  be  educated  and  encouraged, 
and  he  will  become  a  prosperous  citizen.  Make  him  useful, 
accord  to  him  his  rights  as  you  accord  them  to  each  other, 
and  his  conduct  will  justify  every  effort  made  to  uplift  him. 

“There  are  politicians  at  the  North  who  are  counseling  you 
against  reconstruction.  Beware  of  them.  They  advised  you 
to  secede  and  then  they  did  not  help  you.  When  the  war  com¬ 
menced,  they  told  you  to  fight  on,  and  when  your  prospects 
of  success  began  to  wane  they  advised  you  to  struggle  a  little 
longer,  since  the  Union  was  well-nigh  bankrupt  and  must 
abandon  the  contest. 

“After  the  war  they  told  you  to  submit  to  no  terms.  Last 
year  when  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  offered  to  the 
rebel  states  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  issues  of  the  war,  they 
said,  ‘Don’t  accept  it.’  But  now  you  have  the  substance  of 
that  proposed  constitutional  amendment  with  negro  suffrage 
superadded.  What  then,  I  ask,  may  you  expect  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  terms  are  rejected?  Others  will  most  certainly  be  insisted 
on,  and  as  time  wears  away,  they  will  grow  more  and  more 
severe.  I  say  this  in  no  taunting  spirit,  nor  can  I  know  pre¬ 
cisely  what  will  come.  That  confiscation  is  generally  desired 
in  the  North,  I  do  not  believe,  but  the  only  certain  release 
from  the  imposition  of  additional  penalties  upon  those  who 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  is  prompt  acquiescence  in  the  terms 
now  offered . 

Morton  had  intended  to  return  to  Washington  by  way  of 
Indianapolis,  but  when  he  reached  home  he  learned  that  Con¬ 
gress  was  on  the  eve  of  adjourning,  so  he  did  not  proceed 
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further.  In  the  meantime  the  ghost  of  his  Richmond  speech 
had  risen  to  confront  him.  The  President,  in  answer  to  a 
Senate  inquiry  concerning  the  estimated  cost  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  said  that  this  would  be  largely  increased  if  the  United 
States,  by  abolishing  the  existing  state  governments ,  should  be¬ 
come  responsible  for  liabilities  incurred  by  the  latter  before  the 
rebellion,  and  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  million  dollars. 

Senator  Howard  remarked  that  this  notion  of  the  President 
was  “all  pure  moonshine,’’  to  which  Senator  Hendricks 
replied,  that  his  Republican  colleague,  in  the  fall  of  1865, 
had,  in  a  carefully  considered  speech,  expressed  the  same 
views.  A  long  debate  followed. 

The  Republican  papers  began  to  denounce  the  President’s 
suggestion,  and  the  Democratic  papers  to  quote  the  following 
paragraph  from  Morton’s  Richmond  speech :  “If  we  admit 
that  these  states  were  out  of  the  Union  for  one  moment,  and 
were  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  belligerents,  it  would 
be  insisted  that  when  we  took  them  back  we  took  them  with 
their  debts,  as  we  would  take  any  other  conquered  province 
or  state. ’ ’ 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  George  W.  Julian  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  denouncing  the  President’s  doctrine,  where¬ 
upon  Mr.  Niblack,  an  Indiana  Democrat,  inquired  whether 
Governor  Morton  had  not  avowed  the  same  doctrine  in  his 
Richmond  speech.  Julian  replied  that  Morton  had  done  so, 
but  had,  no  doubt,  regretted  the  avowal  deeply,  in  common 
with  all  his  Republican  friends. 

Julian’s  resolution  declared  that  the  President’s  doctrine 
was  at  war  with  the  principles  of  international  law,  a  delib¬ 
erate  stab  at  the  national  credit,  abhorrent  to  every  sentiment 
of  loyalty,  and  well  pleasing  only  to  the  vanquished  traitors. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  vote  provoked  great  laughter. 

“When  Scipio  invaded  Africa,  Hannibal  was  not  at  home. 
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It  was  characteristic  of  such  merriment  that  it  had  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  while  Morton  was  away.1 

The  special  session  of  Congress,  which  began  on  the  21st  of 
November,  accomplished  little.  The  regular  session,  which 
commenced  on  the  2d  of  December,  was  an  important  one, 
and  Morton  took  a  leading  part  in  its  proceedings. 

Early  in  December  a  bill  came  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  of  two  and  a  half  cents  a 
pound  on  cotton.  Morton  proposed  that  instead  of  repealing 
the  tax  it  should  be  reduced  to  one  cent  a  pound.  He  urged 
that  if  Congress  began  by  throwing  away  the  twenty-seven 
millions  of  dollars  which  came  from  this  tax  it  might  not  be 
able  to  do  justice  to  other  branches  of  industry.  There 
was  a  proper  medium  between  too  high  a  tax  and  no  tax  at 
all. 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  insisted  that  the  people  who 
lived  in  his  section  had  ceased  to  sell  to  the  South  their  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  By  taxing  cotton  and  compelling  the 
Southern  people  to  raise  corn  and  pork  and  wheat,  articles 
they  could  not  profitably  produce,  all  interests  were  crippled. 
Why  did  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  valley  carry  the  banner 
of  the  country  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico?  They  were  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  Southern  states  should  never  be  under  a 
foreign  flag,  that  commerce  should  go  unvexed  to  the  ocean. 
The  West  would  not  now  give  up  the  right  to  sell  to  the 
South  its  commercial  products. 

Morton’s  retort  was  caustic:  “I  heard  that  argument,”  he 

1  Morton’s  views  on  this  subject  had  not  changed.  His  Richmond 
speech  discussed  the  consequences  of  the  doctrine  that  the  seceded  states 
were  conquered  provinces.  Morton  never  believed  this.  His  view  was 
that  the  states  had  never  ceased  to  exist,  even  though  their  governments 
had  been  destroyed,  and  that  these  governments  must  be  re-established 
under  the  clause  of  the  constitution  providing  that  the  United  States 
should  guarantee  to  each  state  a  republican  form  of  government.  The 
exercise  of  this  power  would  neither  extinguish  a  pre-existing  state  debt 
nor  require  its  assumption  by  the  Federal  government. 
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said,  “made  on  every  stump  in  Indiana  as  a  reason  why  we 
should  not  take  part  in  the  war  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
It  was  said  that  our  interests  were  intimately  blended  with 
those  of  the  South ;  and  some  persons  were  so  profoundly 
convinced  of  this  great  unity  of  interest  that  they  thought 
the  Northwestern  states  would  actually  go  with  the  South 
into  the  rebellion.  .  .  . 

“Mr.  President,  I  have  come  here  to  represent  in  part  one 
of  the  Northwestern  states,  and  I  want  for  myself,  and  on 
behalf  of  my  people,  to  repudiate  this  sectional  idea.  Our 
interests  are  in  many  respects  bound  up  with  those  of  the 
South,  but  they  are  not  so  intimately  connected  that  we  can 
afford  to  exonerate  seven  or  eight  states  from  bearing  any 
part  of  the  public  burden  simply  because  we  wish  to  foster 
their  industries.  .  .  . 

“The  question  was  asked  yesterday  by  my  venerable  friend 
from  Kentucky,1  why  senators  were  not  here  from  these  ten 
states  to  represent  the  interest  of  cotton  on  this  floor.  I  wish 
for  one  moment  to  answer  that  question.  It  is  because  nearly 
seven  years  ago,  despite  the  tears  and  prayers  of  this  nation, 
they  went  out  of  these  halls  and  levied  a  war  against  us  that 
cost  us  half  a  million  loyal  lives  and  five  thousand  million 
dollars.  Sir,  they  went  out  as  they  pleased,  and  I  trust 
they  will  now  come  back  as  it  shall  please  the  loyal 
people  of  this  nation.  They  will  come  back  upon  such 
conditions,  terms  and  safeguards  as  shall  secure  us  against 
the  recurrence  of  a  like  calamity.’’ 

Morton’s  amendment  was  not,  however,  adopted,  and  the 
whole  tax  was  finally  taken  away.2 

1  Senator  Davis. 

2  During  the  debate  on  the  cotton  tax,  Morton  had  another  shard 
skirmish  with  Senator  Davis,  who  claimed  that  since  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  negroes  would  not  work.  “If  northern  people  would  just 
keep  their  spoons  out  of  the  Southern  dish,  and  let  the  men  who  live 
there  and  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ingredients  that  compose  it,  mix 
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About  this  time  Philip  F.  Thomas  was  elected  senator 
from  Maryland.  As  a  member  of  Buchanan’s  cabinet  he 
had  been  in  sympathy  with  the  South,  he  had  resigned 
when  it  was  determined  to  hold  Fort  Sumter,  and  he  had  sup¬ 
ported  his  son  while  the  latter  was  in  the  Confederate  army. 
When  the  credentials  of  Thomas  were  presented  they  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  That  committee  took 
evidence  upon  a  charge  of  disloyalty  made  against  him,  and 
they  reported  this  evidence  to  the  Senate  without  any  recom¬ 
mendation.  Reverdy  Johnson,  the  other  senator  from  Mary¬ 
land,  moved  that  Thomas  be  admitted.  The  motion  was  vig¬ 
orously  opposed. 

Morton  expressed  the  opinion  that  Thomas  was  one  of  the 
original  conspirators  in  the  rebellion,  and  that  if  Maryland 
had  not  been  held  in  the  Union  by  force  of  arms  he  would 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  it. 

On  the  13th  of  February  Sumner  introduced  a  resolution 
that  Thomas  should  be  excluded.  He  was  supported  by 
Edmunds  and  Sherman.  Trumbull  spoke  upon  the  other 
side,  claiming  that  the  resignation  of  Thomas  had  not  been  an 
act  giving  countenance  to  the  rebellion,  because,  at  that  time, 
there  had  been  no  armed  hostility  against  the  government. 

Morton  pertinently  asked  :  “Suppose  a  man  places  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder  under  a  building  and  it  afterward  explodes  and 
destroys  the  house  and  the  lives  of  the  inmates,  and  he  is  put 
upon  trial.  He  says,  ‘At  the  time  I  put  the  gunpowder  there 

it,  stir  it,  and  prepare  it  for  themselves,  negroes  and  white  men,  in  a  very 
few  months  the  South  would  be  restored.” 

Morton’s  reply  was  severe.  “Mr.  President,”  he  said,  “they  did  not 
keep  their  spoons  out  of  our  dish.  They  had  controlled  this  government 
for  forty  years  before  our  late  war,  and  because  they  were  not  allowed  to 
continue  to  control  it  they  sought  to  destroy  it.  .  .  .  The  senator  from 
Kentucky  says,  the  negroes  do  not  perform  half  the  labor  as  free  persons 
that  they  did  when  they  were  slaves.  I  ask  what  are  the  habits  of  indus¬ 
try  of  the  white  people  of  the  South?  Have  they  been  improved?  Sir, 
their  habits  of  industry  will  be  improved. 19 
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there  was  no  explosion,  the  explosion  took  place  afterward.’ 
Would  that  be  a  defense?” 

Hendricks  took  part  in  the  discussion.  “What  is  there,” 
he  asked,  “in  the  charge  that  Thomas  resigned?  Suppose 
he  thought  the  Southern  states  had  a  right  to  secede,  ought 
lie,  thus  feeling,  to  have  remained  in  the  cabinet?  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  sympathized  with  the  government,  but  was 
unable,  on  questions  of  policy,  to  agree  with  Buchanan’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  ought  he  to  have  staid  in? 

Hendricks  referred  sarcastically  to  the  following  quotation 
which  had  been  made  by  Sumner : 


“I  hear  a  lion  in  the  lobby  roar, 

Say,  Mr.  Speaker,  shall  we  shut  the  door, 

And  keep  him  out?  Or  shall  we  let  him  in 
And  see  if  we  can  get  him  out  again?” 

It  was  a  little  singular,  continued  Hendricks,  that  the 
inspiration  felt  that  very  hour  in  the  Senate  was  expressed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  a  like  question,  and  that  at 
the  same  hour  and  minute,  the  same  yellow  lion  was  roaring 
at  the  door  of  the  Senate  and  at  the  door  of  the  House.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  express  any  opinion  how  a  thing  of  that 
kind  could  occur.  It  was  enough  to  know  that  a  distinguished 
senator  and  a  distinguished  representative  had  heard  this 
lion  roaring  at  the  same  time. 

Sumner  suggested,  “Probably  there  were  two  of  them.” 

Hendricks  retorted:  “Perhaps  it  was  something  else  roar¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  the  roaring  was  inside.  ” 

When  Hendricks  closed,  Morton  rose.  He  was  in  no  hu¬ 
mor  for  jesting.  He  read  a  letter  written  by  Jefferson  Davis 
three  days  before  Thomas  had  resigned.  It  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “South  Carolina  is  in  a  quasi- war,  and  the  probabili¬ 
ties  are  that  events  will  hasten  her  and  her  associates  into  a 
general  conflict  with  the  forces  of  the  Federal  government. 

The  confidence  heretofore  felt  in  Buchanan  has 
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diminished  steadily,  and  is  now  nearly  extinct.  His  weak¬ 
ness  has  done  as  much  harm  as  wickedness  would  have 
achieved,  and  though  I  can  no  longer  respect  or  confer  with 
him,  and  feel  injured  by  his  conduct,  yet  I  pity  and  would 
extenuate  an  offense  not  prompted  by  bad  design  or  malig¬ 
nant  intent.  .  .  .” 

“Mr.  Thomas,”  said  Morton,  “tells  the  country  in  his  let¬ 
ter  of  resignation  that  he  can  no  longer  agree  with  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  about  the  measures  he  had  taken  with  regard  to 
South  Carolina.  Three  days  before,  Mr.  Davis  told  us  that 
South  Carolina  was  in  a  quasi  state  of  war,  and  South  Carolina 
being  thus  in  war,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  refusing  to  surrender 
the  last  foot  of  territory,  Mr.  Thomas  leaves  the  cabinet.  I 
tell  you,  sir,  that  he  belonged  to  the  same  school,  the  same 
nest  of  conspirators.  ...  It  is  said  that  a  lion  is  heard 
to  roar  in  the  lobby,  and  they  wish  to  admit  him.  Sir,  we 
have  enough  lions  of  that  character  here.” 

Hendricks  answered:  “If  my  colleage  referred  to  me,  all 
the  reply  that  I  deign  to  make  is  that  I  am  here  by  the  same 
right  that  gives  him  a  seat  upon  this  floor.  He  will  never 
induce  me  to  go  into  a  controversy  of  a  personal  sort.  I  make 
none  with  him,  and  shall  only  reply  to  any  allusion  of  that 
sort  in  such  language  as,  in  my  judgment,  becomes  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States. 

“I  am  glad  the  senator  has  read  the  letter  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  written  on  the  8th  of  February,  1861.  From  this  time 
forth  the  mouths  of  all  honest  men  will  be  stopped  in  the 
repetition  of  the  slander  that  Mr.  Buchanan  and  his  cabinet 
were  in  secret  association  and  counsel  with  the  traitors.” 

To  which  Morton  replied  :  “This  letter  does  not  vindicate 
Mr.  Buchanan,  nor  do  I.  .  .  .  What  does  Jefferson 
Davis  say?  ‘The  confidence  heretofore  felt  in  Mr.  Buch¬ 
anan.’  When  ‘heretofore’?  When  he  sent  his  message  and 
throughout  the  month  of  December,  i860.  ‘The  confidence 
heretofore  felt  in  Buchanan  has  diminished  steadily,  and  is 
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now  nearly  extinct.’  When  Mr.  Buchanan  ceased  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Mr. 
Cobb  and  Mr.  Toombs  and  others,  and  passed  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Judge  Holt  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then  they  did 
lose  confidence  in  him,  and  then  it  was  that  Mr.  Thomas  left 
the  cabinet,  and  then  it  was  that  Mr.  Davis  wrote  that  let¬ 
ter.” 

There  was  much  more  debate.  The  result  was  that  the 
Senate  adopted  a  resolution  that  Thomas,  having  given  aid  to 
the  rebellion,  was  not  entitled  to  take  the  oath  of  office. 

In  the  fall  of  1867  there  was  an  earnest  political  contest 
in  Ohio.  Allen  G.  Thurman  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  were 
the  opposing  candidates  for  Governor.  Morton  was  asked  to 
take  part  in  the  campaign,  and  on  August  28  he  delivered, 
at  Columbus,  one  of  his  strongest  and  most  finished  speeches. 
He  began  with  a  historical  sketch  of  the  baleful  influence  of 
the  Democracy,  remarkable  for  its  clearness  of  statement 
and  simplicity  of  diction.  He  followed  this  with  the  earli¬ 
est  public  expressions  of  his  views  regarding  the  national 
debt,  and  the  essential  nature  of  suffrage.  “The  black 
cloud  of  repudiation,”  he  said,  “is  already  above  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  it  is  only  waiting  for  a  breeze,  a  Democratic  breeze, 
to  spread  it  over  the  land.”  Morton  asked  that  the  effort  to 
repudiate,  if  made  at  all,  should  be  made  against  the  bonds 
directly,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  irredeemable  green¬ 
backs,  whereby  the  loss  would  fall,  not  on  the  bondholders 
alone  but  on  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  and  the 
workingmen  would  be  the  greatest  sufferers.  In  favor  o* 
universal  suffrage,  he  urged  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  that  all  men  were  created  equal.  He 
claimed  that  the  power  to  protect  “inalienable  rights”  re¬ 
sided  in  the  ballot.  This  was  the  “consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned”  from  which  government  derived  its  “just  powers. 
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The  negro  was  taxed,  and  taxation  and  representation  ought 
to  go  together. 

Morton  next  discussed  the  history  of  the  conflict  between 
the  President  and  Congress,  and  the  need  of  laying  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  reconstruction  upon  equal  political  rights  for  all. 
He  concluded  by  the  following  appeal  to  the  veterans:  “Sol¬ 
diers  of  Ohio,  you  have  won  an  imperishable  name  in  the 
war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Your  deeds  will  for¬ 
ever  form  a  crown  of  glory  for  your  state . One 

of  your  companions  has  been  placed  in  nomination  for  the 
office  of  Governor.  He  bears  the  same  standard  now  that 
he  bore  aloft  in  the  field.  It  represents  the  same  cause  now 
that  it  did  then,  and  is  beset  by  the  same  enemies.  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  you  to  rally  again  to  that  standard.  Let  there  be  no 
desertion,  no  straggling,  no  feigning  of  sickness,  no  mut¬ 
tered  discontent.  With  resistless  force  and  unbroken  front, 
defeat  at  the  ballot-box  the  insidious  foe  who  would  wrest 

from  your  grasp  the  fruits  and  laurels  of  your  blood-bought 
victories.’’ 

Hayes  was  elected  governor,  although  a  proposed  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment  to  establish  negro  suffrage  in  Ohio  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  fifty  thousand,  and  the  Democrats 
carried  the  legislature  and  sent  Thurman  to  the  Senate. 
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MORTON’S  GREAT  SPEECH  ON  RECONSTRUCTION 

On  the  2ist  of  January  a  second  supplementary  reconstruc¬ 
tion  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate  from  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  Two  days  later,  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  moved  an 
amendment,  providing  that  in  an  election  held  in  any  of 
the  Southern  states  to  ratify  a  constitution,  no  person  who  had 
not  been  an  elector  before  the  war  should  vote,  unless  he  had 
served  in  the  Federal  army,  or  could  read  the  constitution, 
or  was  seized  of  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

Doolittle  supported  his  motion  in  an  elaborate  speech. 
He  saw  in  this  reconstruction  bill,  he  said,  a  complete 
overthrow  of  the  constitution  in  ten  states,  a  practical  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Union,  a  republic  in  form  north  of  the  Potomac, 
an  empire  south  of  it,  a  dual  executive — a  President  in  the 
North,  an  independent  military  dictator  in  the  negro  empire 
of  the  South.  He  would  make  a  last  effort  to  modify  this 
policy.  The  amendment  which  he  offered  would  leave  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  white  race,  while  it  would 
allow  suffrage  to  all  negroes  who  had  any  claim  to  it  by  rea¬ 
son  of  intelligence,  patriotic  service  or  property.  If  Con¬ 
gress  was  determined  to  establish  these  governments  upon 
negro  suffrage,  a  war  of  races  would  be  inevitable. 

Doolittle  adopted  the  language  of  Morton’s  Richmond 
speech.  He  admitted  the  patriotism  and  eminent  abilities  of 
the  senator  from  Indiana  and  his  incomparable  services  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  But  if  anything  had  been  wanting  to  demonstrate 
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the  power  of  the  radicals  over  the  Republican  party,  it  was 
shown  in  the  fact  that  even  his  great  mind  now  lent  its  pow¬ 
erful  influence  to  favor  the  establishment  of  governments  based 
upon  negro  suffrage,  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  this  re¬ 
public  under  the  control  of  the  bayonets  of  the  army. 

“I  well  remember, ”  continued  Mr.  Doolittle,  “the  effect 
produced  by  the  speech  of  the  Governor  of  Indiana  in  1865. 
It  came  at  a  time  to  be  most  gratefully  remembered  by  me, 
for  I  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  against  the  radicals  in  my 
own  state,  to  prevent  them  from  reversing  the  policy  upon 
which  the  Union  party  had  fought  and  mastered  the  re¬ 
bellion.  I  endeavored  to  demonstrate  the  same  truths  set 
forth  in  that  great  speech,  land  when  it  came  with  its  irresisti¬ 
ble  eloquence  and  force  of  argument,  I  rejoiced  to  lean  upon 
his  strong  arm  for  support.  Like  him,  I  had  on  more  than 
one  occasion  attempted  to  prove  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  faith¬ 
fully  carrying  out  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  .  .  . 
Of  all  surrenders  to  the  radical,  negro  suffrage  policy  of 
reconstruction  none  gave  me  so  much  pain  as  that  of  the 
honorable  senator  from  Indiana,  except  one.  I  refer  to  that 
of  General  Grant.” 

Trumbull  replied  immediately  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
power.  When  he  closed,  the  day’s  session  was  far  spent. 
Morton  announced  that  he  desired  to  speak,  and  when  the 
Senate  adjourned  he  was  entitled  to  the  floor. 

The  next  day,  the  24th  of  January,  was  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  that  body.  Members  of  the  House  thronged  the 
Senate  Chamber,  a  vast  crowd  filled  the  galleries,  and  when 
the  close  of  the  morning  hour  arrived  and  it  was  announced 
that  Morton  had  the  floor,  a  great  audience  had  assembled. 
Morton  was  unable  to  stand,  but  addressed  the  Senate  from 
a  seat  in  front  of  the  chair.  When  he  began,  the  senators 
conducted  themselves  in  the  manner  usual  during  a  long 
speech,  but  after  a  few  sentences,  the  newspapers  were  drop¬ 
ped,  the  writing  of  letters  was  abandoned,  and  every  senator 
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gave  his  attention  to  the  speaker.  Morton  spoke  for  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes.  His  sentences  fell  like  sledge-hammer 
blows.  Every  word  was  weighty.  He  had  made  no  prepa¬ 
ration  excepting  a  few  notes,  to  which  he  seldom  referred. 
No  one  of  the  audience  who  heard  the  opening  sentence,  left 
before  the  close  of  his  argument.  He  said: 

“When  a  surveyor  first  enters  a  new  territory  he  endeavors 
to  ascertain  the  exact  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  given  spot, 
and  from  that  he  can  safely  begin  his  survey.  So  I  will 
endeavor  to  ascertain  a  proposition  in  this  debate  upon  which 
both  parties  are  agreed,  and  start  from  that  proposition. 
The  proposition  is,  that  at  the  end  of  the  war,  in  the  spring 
of  1865,  the  rebel  states  were  without  state  governments  of 
any  kind.  The  loyal  state  governments  existing  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war  had  been  overturned  by  the  rebels ;  the 
rebel  state  governments  erected  during  the  war  had  been  over¬ 
turned  by  our  armies,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  there  were  no 
governments  of  any  kind  existing  in  those  states.  This  fact 
was  recognized  distinctly  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  proclamation  under  which  the  work  of  reconstruction 
was  commenced  in  North  Carolina  in  1865.  He  says : 

“  ‘Whereas,  the  rebellion  which  has  been  waged  by  a 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  against  the  prop¬ 
erly  constituted  authorities  of  the  government  thereof,  in  the 
most  violent  and  revolting  form,  but  whose  organized  and 
armed  forces  have  now  been  overcome,  has  in  its  revolution¬ 
ary  progress  deprived  the  people  of  the  state  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  of  all  civil  government.’ 

“Here  the  President  must  be  allowed  to  speak  for  his 
party,  and  I  shall  accept  this  as  a  proposition  agreed  upon 
on  both  sides ;  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  there  were  no  gov¬ 
ernments  of  any  kind  existing  in  those  states. 

“The  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  constitution 
declares  that  ‘the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
2 — Mor. — 2 
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state  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government.’  This 
provision  contains  a  vast,  undefined  power  that  has  never  yet 
been  ascertained — a  great  supervisory  power  given  to  the 
United  States  to  enable  it  to  keep  the  states  in  their  orbits, 
to  preserve  them  from  anarchy,  revolution  and  rebellion. 
The  measure  of  power  thus  conferred  upon  the  government 
of  the  United  States  can  only  be  determined  by  that  which 
is  requisite  to  guarantee  or  maintain  in  each  state  a  legal  and 
republican  form  of  government.  Whatever  power,  therefore, 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  government  of  the  United 
States  thus  to  maintain  in  each  state  a  republican  form  of 
government,  is  conveyed  by  this  provision. 

•‘Now,  Mr.  President,  when  the  war  ended  and  these  states 
were  found  without  governments  of  any  kind,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  under  this  provision  of  the  constitution, 
at  once  attached;  the  power  to  reorganize  state  governments, 
to  reconstruct,  to  maintain  and  guarantee  republican  gov¬ 
ernments  in  those  states,  at  once  attached  under  this  pro¬ 
vision.  Upon  this  proposition  also,  there  is  a  concurrence  of 
the  two  parties.  The  President  has  distinctly  recognized  the 
application  of  this  clause  of  the  constitution.  He  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  that  its  jurisdiction  attached  when  those  states 
were  found  without  republican  state  governments,  and  he  has 
himself  claimed  to  act  under  this  clause  of  the  constitution. 
I  will  read  the  preamble  of  the  President’s  proclamation: 

‘“Whereas,  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that  the  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in  the  Union  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against 
invasion  and  domestic  violence ;  and  whereas,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is,  by  the  constitution,  made  comman¬ 
der-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  as  well  as  chief  civil  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  is  bound,  by  solemn 
oath,  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed: 
and  whereas,  the  rebellion  which  has  been  waged  by  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  against  the  properly 
constituted  authorities  of  the  government  thereof  in  the  most 
violent  and  revolting  form,  but  whose  organized  and  armed 
forces  have  now  been  almost  entirely  overcome,  has  in  its 
revolutionary  progress  deprived  the  people  of  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  of  all  civil  government;  and  whereas,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
by  securing  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  republican  form  of 
government.  ’ 

“I  read  this,  Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  policy  of  recon¬ 
struction,  started  out  with  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  appli¬ 
cability  of  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  and  that  he  based  his 
system  of  reconstruction  upon  it.  It  is  true  he  recites  in  this 
proclamation  that  he  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  but  at  the  same  time  he  puts  his  plan 
of  reconstruction,  not  upon  the  exercise  of  military  power, 
but  on  the  execution  of  the  guaranty  provided  by  the  clause 
of  the  constitution  to  which  I  have  referred.  He  appoints  a 
Governor  for  North  Carolina  and  for  these  other  states,  the 
office  being  civil  in  its  character,  but  military  in  its  effects. 
This  Governor  has  all  the  power  of  one  of  the  district  com¬ 
manders,  and,  in  fact,  far  greater  power  than  was  conferred 
upon  General  Pope  or  General  Sheridan  or  any  general  in 
command  of  a  district;  for  it  is  further  provided: 

“  ‘That  the  military  commander  of  the  department,  and 
all  officers  and  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service,  shall 
aid  and  assist  the  said  provisional  Governor  in  carrying  into 
effect  this  proclamation.’ 

“We  are  then  agreed  upon  the  second  proposition,  that 
the  power  of  the  United  States  to  reconstruct  and  guarantee 
republican  forms  of  government  at  once  applied  when  these 
states  were  found  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  Then,  sir,  being  agreed  upon  these  two 
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propositions,  we  are  brought  to  the  question  as  to  the  proper 
form  of  exercising  this  power  and  by  whom  it  shall  be  exer¬ 
cised.  The  constitution  says  that  the  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  every  state  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government.  By  the  phrase  ‘United  States’  is  meant  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States  can 
only  act  through  the  government,  and  the  clause  would  mean 
precisely  the  same  thing  if  it  read :  ‘The  government  of  the 
United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in  this  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government.’ 

“Then,  as  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  to  exe¬ 
cute  this  guaranty,  the  question  arises,  what  constitutes  the 
government  of  the  United  States?  The  President  does  not 
constitute  the  government;  the  Congress  does  not  constitute 
the  government;  the  judiciary  does  not  constitute  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  all  three  together  constitute  the  government, 
and  as  this  guaranty  is  to  be  executed  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  it  follows  necessarily  that  it  must  be  by  a 
legislative  act.  The  President  could  not  assume  to  execute 
the  guaranty  without  assuming  that  he  was  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  Congress  could  not  of  itself  assume  to 
execute  the  guaranty  without  assuming  that  it  was  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States;  nor  could  the  judiciary,  without  a 
like  assumption.  The  act  must  be  the  act  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  a  legislative  act,  a  law  passed 
by  Congress,  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  approval, 
and  perhaps,  in  a  proper  case,  subject  to  reviewal  by  the 
judiciary. 

“Mr.  President,  that  this  is  necessarily  the  case  from  the 
simple  reading  of  the  constitution,  it  seems  to  me,  can  not 
for  a  moment  be  denied.  The  President,  in  assuming  to 
execute  this  guaranty  himself,  is  assuming  to  be  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  which  he  clearly  is  not,  but  only 
one  of  its  co-ordinate  branches;  and,  therefore,  as  this  guar¬ 
anty  must  be  a  legislative  act,  it  follows  that  the  attempts  on 
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the  part  of  the  President  to  execute  the  guaranty  were  without 
authority,  and  that  the  guaranty  can  only  be  executed  in  the 
form  of  a  law,  first  to  be  passed  by  Congress  and  then  to  be 
submitted  to  the  President  for  his  approval,  and  if  he  does 
not  approve  it,  then  to  be  passed  over  his  head  by  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  in  each  House.  That  law,  then,  becomes  the 
execution  of  the  guaranty,  and  is  the  act  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States. 

“Mr.  President,  this  is  notan  open  question.  I  send  to  the 
secretary  and  ask  him  to  read  a  part  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Luther  v. 
Borden,  as  reported  in  7  Howard.” 

The  secretary  read  as  follows : 

“Moreover,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  far 
as  it  has  provided  for  an  emergency  of  this  kind,  and  author¬ 
ized  the  general  government  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  con¬ 
cerns  of  a  state,  has  treated  the  subject  as  political  in  its 
nature  and  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  that  department. 

“The  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  provides  that  the  United  States 
shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in  the  Union  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  inva¬ 
sion  ;  and  upon  the  application  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  (when  the  legislature  can  not  be  convened)  against 
domestic  violence. 

“Under  this  article  of  the  constitution  it  rests  with  Con¬ 
gress  to  decide  what  government  is  the  established  one  in  a 
state.  For,  as  the  United  States  guarantees  to  each  state  a 
republican  form  of  government,  Congress  must  necessarily 
decide  what  government  is  established  in  the  state  before  it 
can  determine  whether  it  is  republican  or  not.  And  when 
the  senators  and  representatives  of  a  state  are  admitted  to 
the  councils  of  the  Union  the  authority  of  the  government 
under  which  they  are  appointed,  as  well  as  its  republican 
character,  is  recognized  by  the  proper  constitutional  author- 
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it y.  And  its  decision  is  b’inding  upon  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  government,  and  could  not  be  questioned  in  a 
judicial  tribunal.  It  is  true  that  the  contest  in  this  case  did 
not  last  long  enough  to  bring  the  matter  to  this  issue,  and  as 
no  senators  or  representatives  were  elected  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  government  of  which  Mr.  Dorr  was  the  head, 
Congress  was  not  called  upon  to  decide  the  controversy. 
Yet  the  right  to  decide  is  placed  there,  and  not  in  the  courts.  ’  ’ 

Morton  continued:  “In  this  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  delivered  many  years  ago,  the  right  to 
execute  the  guaranty  provided  for  in  this  clause  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  is  placed  in  Congress  and  nowhere  else,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  necessary  reading  of  the  constitution  is  confirmed  by 
the  highest  judicial  authority. 

“The  decision  is  a  distinct  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  that 
this  guaranty  is  not  to  be  executed  by  the  President  nor  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  form  of  a  law  to  be  passed  by  that  body  and  to  be 
submitted  to  the  President  for  his  approval ;  and  should  he 
disapprove  it  it  may  become  a  law  by  being  passed  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  over  his  head. 

“Now  I  will  call  the  attention  of  my  friend  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  to  another  authority.  As  he  fias  been  pleased  to  refer  to 
a  former  speech  of  mine  to  show  that  I  am  not  quite  consistent, 
I  will  refer  to  a  vote  given  by  him  in  1864  on  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  provision.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1864,  the  Senate  having 
under  consideration,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  ‘a  bill  to 
guarantee  to  certain  states  whose  governments  have  been 
usurped  or  overthrown  a  republican  form  of  government,  ’ 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Missouri,  offered  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  of  the  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  to  insert  a  substi¬ 
tute,  which  I  will  ask  the  secretary  to  read.’’ 

The  secretary  read  as  follows : 

“That  when  the  inhabitants  of  any  state  have  been  de¬ 
clared  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  United  States  by 
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proclamation  of  the  President,  by' force  and  virtue  of  the  act 
entitled  ‘An  act  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties 
on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,’  approved  July  13,  1861, 
they  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  incapable  of 
casting  any  vote  for  electors  of  President  or  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  electing  senators  or  representatives 
in  Congress,  until  said  insurrection  in  said  state  is  suppressed 
or  abandoned,  and  said  inhabitants  have  returned  to  their 
obedience  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  until 
such  return  to  obedience  shall  be  declared  by  proclamation 
of  the  President,  issued  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  here¬ 
after  to  be  passed,  authorizing  the  same.” 

Morton  proceeded:  “The  honorable  senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  voted  for  that  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  on  its  final 
passage.  I  call  attention  to  the  conclusion  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  which  declares  that  the  rebellious  inhabitants  shall  be: 

“  ‘Incapable  of  casting  any  vote  for  electors  of  President 
or  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  or  of  electing  senators 
or  representatives  in  Congress  until  said  insurrection  in  said 
state  is  suppressed  or  abandoned,  and  said  inhabitants  have 
returned  to  their  obedience  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  until  such  return  and  obedience  shall  be  declared 
by  proclamation  of  the  President,  issued  by  virtue  of  an  act 
of  Congress  hereafter  to  be  passed,  authorizing  the  same.’ 

“Recognizing  that  a  state  of  war  shall  be  regarded  as  con¬ 
tinuing  until  it  shall  be  declared  no  longer  to  exist  by  the 
President,  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  to  be  hereafter 
passed,  I  am  glad  to  find,  by  looking  at  the  vote,  that  the 
distinguished  senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Johnson)  voted 
for  this  proposition,  and  thus  recognized  the  doctrine  for 
which  I  am  now  contending :  that  the  power  to  execute  the 
guaranty  is  vested  in  Congress  alone,  and  that  it  is  for  Con¬ 
gress  alone  to  determine  the  status  and  condition  of  those 
states,  and  that  the  President  has  no  power  to  proclaim  peace 
or  to  declare  the  political  condition  of  those  states  until  he 
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shall  first  have  been  thereunto  authorized  by  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

“  I  therefore,  Mr.  President,  take  the  proposition  as  con¬ 
clusively  established,  both  by  reason  and  authority,  that  this 
clause  of  the  constitution  can  be  executed  only  by  Congress ; 
and  taking  that  as  established,  I  now  proceed  to  consider 
what  are  the  powers  of  Congress  in  the  execution  of  the  guar¬ 
anty,  how  it  shall  be  executed,  and  what  means  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  that  purpose.  The  constitution  does  not  define 
the  means.  It  does  not  say  how  the  guaranty  shall  be  ex¬ 
ecuted.  All  that  is  left  to  the  determination  of  Congress 
As  to  the  particular  character  of  the  means  that  must  be  em¬ 
ployed,  that,  I  take  it,  will  depend  upon  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  each  case,  and  the  extent  of  the  power  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  other  question  as  to  what  may  be  required  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  guaranteeing  a  loyal  republican 
form  of  government  in  each  state.  I  use  the  word  “loyal,” 
although  it  is  not  used  in  the  constitution,  because  loyalty  is 
an  inhering  qualification  not  only  in  regard  to  persons  who 
are  to  fill  public  offices,  but  in  regard  to  state  governments, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  recognize  a  state  government  that  is 
not  loyal  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Now,  sir, 
as  to  the  use  of  means  that  are  not  prescribed  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  eighteenth  clause 
of  section  eight  of  the  first  article  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  declares  that — 

“  ‘The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  consti¬ 
tution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  officer  thereof.’ 

“Here  is  a  declaration  of  what  would,  in  any  event,  be  a 
general  principle,  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  pass 
all  laws  necessary  to  carry  into  execution  all  powers  that  are 
vested  in  the  government  under  the  constitution.  As  Con- 
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gress  has  the  power  to  guarantee  or  maintain  a  loyal  repub¬ 
lican  government  in  each  state,  it  has  the  right  to  use  what-  » 
ever  means  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose.  As  I  before 
remarked,  the  character  of  the  means  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  case.  In  one  case  it  may  be  the  use  of  an 
army ;  in  another  case  perhaps  it  may  be  simply  presenting 
a  question  to  the  courts,  and  having  it  tested  in  that  way;  in 
another  case  it  may  go  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself.  And  I  now  propound  this  proposition:  that  if 
Congress,  after  deliberation,  after  long  and  bloody  experience, 
shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  loyal  republican  state  gov¬ 
ernments  can  not  be  erected  and  maintained  in  the  rebel  states 
upon  the  basis  of  the  white  population,  it  has  a  right  to  raise 
up  and  make  voters  of  a  class  of  men  who  had  no  right  to 
vote  under  the  state  laws.  This  is  simply  the  use  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  means  for  the  execution  of  the  guaranty.  If  we  have 
found,  after  repeated  trials,  that  loyal  republican  state  gov¬ 
ernments,  governments  that  shall  answer  the  purpose  that  such 
governments  are  intended  to  answer,  can  not  be  successfully 
founded  upon  the  basis  of  the  white  population,  because  the 
great  majority  of  that  population  are  disloyal,  then  Congress 
has  a  right  to  raise  up  a  new  loyal  voting  population  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  these  governments  in  the  execution  of 
the  guaranty.  I  think,  sir,  this  proposition  is  so  clear  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  it.  We  are  not  required  to  find 
in  the  constitution  a  particular  grant  of  power  for  this  purpose  ; 
but  we  find  a  general  grant  of  power,  and  we  find  also  another 
grant  of  power  authorizing  us  to  use  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary  to  execute  the  first ;  and  we  find  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  said  that  the  judgment  of 
Congress  upon  this  question  shall  be  conclusive,  that  it  can 
not  be  reviewed  by  the  courts,  that  it  is  a  purely  political 
matter;  and,  therefore  the  determination  of  Congress,  that 
raising  up  colored  men  to  the  right  of  suffrage  is  a  means 
necessary  to  the  execution  of  that  power,  is  a  determination 
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which  can  not  be  reviewed  by  the  courts,  and  is  conclusive 
*  upon  the  people  of  this  country. 

“The  President  of  the  United  States,  assuming  that  he  had 
the  power  to  execute  this  guaranty,  and  basing  his  proclama¬ 
tion  upon  it,  went  forward  in  the  work  of  reconstruction.  It 
was  understood  at  that  time — it  was  so  announced,  if  not  by 
himself  at  least  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward — that 
the  governments  which  he  would  erect  during  the  vacation  of 
Congress  were  to  be  erected  as  provisional  only;  that  his 
plan  of  reconstruction,  and  the  work  that  was  to  be  done  un¬ 
der  it,  would  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  approval  or 
disapproval  at  the  next  session.  If  the  President  had  ad¬ 
hered  to  that  determination  I  believe  that  all  would  have 
been  well,  and  that  the  present  state  of  things  would  not  ex¬ 
ist.  But,  sir,  the  Executive  undertook  finally  to  execute 
the  guaranty  himself  without  the  co-operation  of  Congress. 
He  appointed  provisional  governors,  giving  to  them  unlim¬ 
ited  power  until  such  time  as  the  new  state  governments 
should  be  erected.  He  prescribed  in  his  proclamation  who 
should  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  election  of  dele¬ 
gates.  And  allow  me  for  one  moment  to  refer  to  that.  He 
says  in  his  proclamation : 

“  ‘No  person  shall  be  qualified  as  an  elector,  or  shall  be 
eligible  as  a  member  of  such  convention,  unless  he  shall  have 
previously  taken  and  subscribed  the  oath  of  amnesty  as  set 
forth  in  the  President’s  proclamation  of  May  29,  A.  D. 
1865,’  which  was  issued  on  the  same  day  and  was  a  part  of 
the  same  transaction,  ‘and  is  a  voter  qualified  as  prescribed 
by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina, 
in  force  immediately  before  the  20th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1861.’ 

“The  persons  having  the  right  to  vote  must  have  the  right 
to  vote  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  must,  in  addition  to 
that,  have  taken  the  oath  of  amnesty.  The  President  dis¬ 
franchised  from  voting  for  delegates  to  the  conventions  be- 
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tween  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  three  hundred 
thousand  men.  His  disfranchisement  was  far  greater  than 
that  which  has  been  imposed  by  Congress.  In  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  amnesty  he  says  : 

“  ‘The  following  classes  of  persons  are  excepted  from  the 
benefits  of  this  proclamation  :  ’ 

“He  then  announced  fourteen  classes  of  persons. 

“  ‘  i .  All  who  are  or  have  been  pretended  civil  or  diplo¬ 
matic  officers,  or  otherwise  domestic  or  foreign  agents,  of  the 
pretended  Confederate  government.  .  .  . 

“‘13.  All  persons  who  have  voluntarily  participated  in 
said  rebellion,  the  estimated  value  of  whose  taxable  property 
is  over  twenty  thousand  dollars.’ 

“And  twelve  other  classes,  estimated  to  number  at  the 
least  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  or  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men,  while  the  disfranchisement  that  has  been  created 
by  Congress  does  not  extend  to  more  than,  perhaps,  forty-five 
thousand  or  fifty  thousand  persons  at  the  furthest.  These  pio- 
visional  governors,  under  the  authority  of  the  President,  were 
to  call  conventions;  they  were  to  hold  the  elections,  and  they 
were  to  count  the  votes ;  they  were  to  exercise  all  the  pow¬ 
ers  that  are  being  exercised  by  the  military  commanders  un¬ 
der  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress.  After  those  consti¬ 
tutions  had  been  formed,  the  President  went  forward  and 
accepted  them  as  being  loyal  and  republican  in  their  charac¬ 
ter.  He  authorized  the  voters  under  them  to  proceed  to 
elect  legislatures  and  members  of  Congress,  and  the  legisla¬ 
tures  to  elect  senators  to  take  their  seats  in  this  body.  In 
other  words,  the  President  launched  those  state  governments 
into  full  life  and  activity  without  consultation  with  or  co-oper¬ 
ation  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

“  Now,  sir,  when  it  is  claimed  that  these  governments  are 
legal,  let  it  be  remembered  that  they  took  their  origin  under 
a  proceeding  instituted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  the  execution  of  this  guaranty,  when  it  now  stands  con- 
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fessed  that  he  could  not  execute  the  guaranty.  But  even  if 
he  had  the  power,  let  it  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  those 
constitutions  were  formed  by  conventions  that  were  elected 
by  less  than  one-third  of  the  white  voters  in  the  states  at  that 
time ;  that  the  conventions  were  elected  by  a  small  minority 
even  of  the  white  voters,  and  that  the  constitutions  thus 
formed  by  a  very  small  minority  have  never  been  submitted 
to  the  people  of  those  states  for  ratification.  They  are  no 
more  the  constitutions  of  those  states  to-day  than  the  consti¬ 
tutions  formed  by  the  conventions  now  in  session  would  be  if 
we  were  to  proclaim  them  to  be  the  constitutions  of  such 
states  without  first  having  submitted  them  to  the  people  for 
ratification.  How  can  it  be  pretended  for  a  moment,  even  ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  President  had  the  power  to  start  forward  in 
the  work  of  reconstruction,  that  those  state  governments  are 
legal  which  were  formed  by  a  small  minority,  never  ratified 
by  the  people,  the  people  never  having  had  a  chance  to  vote 
for  them.  They  stand  as  mere  arbitrary  constitutions,  estab¬ 
lished,  not  by  the  people  of  the  several  states,  but  simply  by 
force  of  executive  power. 

“And,  sir,  if  we  shall  admit  those  states  to  representation 
on  this  floor  and  in  the  other  house  under  such  constitutions, 
when  the  thing  shall  have  got  beyond  our  keeping  and  the 
people  are  fully  restored  to  their  political  rights,  they  will  then 
rise  and  declare  that  those  constitutions  are  not  binding  upon 
them,  that  they  never  made  them,  and  they  will  throw  them 
off,  and  with  them  will  go  the  provisions  which  were  incor¬ 
porated  therein,  declaring  that  slavery  should  never  be  restored 
and  that  their  war  debt  was  repudiated.  Those  provisions 
were  put  into  the  constitutions,  but  have  never  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  people  of  those  states,  and  will  be  cast  out 
as  not  being  their  act  and  deed  as  soon  as  they  shall  have 
been  restored  to  political  power  in  this  government.  There¬ 
fore  I  say  that  even  if  we  concede  that  the  President  had  the 
power  (which  he  had  not)  to  start  forward  in  the  execution 
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of  this  guaranty,  there  can  still  be  no  pretense  that  those  gov¬ 
ernments  are  legal  and  authorized,  and  that  we  are  bound  to 
recognize  them. 

“The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  proclamation, 
declared  that  the  governments  were  to  be  formed  only  by 
the  loyal  people  of  those  states,  and  I  beg  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  that  clause  in  his  proclamation  of 
reconstruction.  He  says: 

“  ‘And  with  authority  to  exercise,  within  the  limits  of  said 
state,  all  the  powers  necessary  and  proper  to  enable  such  loyal 
people  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  to  restore  said  state  to 
its  constitutional  relations  with  the  Federal  government.’ 

“Again,  speaking  of  the  army: 

‘  ‘  ‘And  they  are  enjoined  to  abstain  from  in  any  way  hinder¬ 
ing,  impeding  or  discouraging  the  loyal  people  from  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  state  government  as  herein  authorized.’ 

“Now,  sir,  instead  of  those  state  governments  having  been 
organized  by  the  loyal  people,  they  were  organized  by  the 
disloyal ;  every  office  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  rebel ;  the 
Union  men  had  no  part  or  lot  in  those  governments;  and  so 
far  from  answering  the  purpose  for  which  governments  are 
intended,  they  failed  to  extend  protection  to  the  loyal  men, 
either  white  or  black.  The  loyal  men  were  murdered  with 
impunity ;  and  I  will  thank  any  senator  upon  this  floor  to 
point  to  a  single  case  in  any  of  the  rebel  states  where  a  rebel 
has  been  tried  and  brought  to  punishment  by  the  civil  author¬ 
ity  for  the  murder  of  a  Union  man.  Not  one  case,  I  am  told, 
can  be  found.  Those  governments  utterly  failed  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  civil  governments ;  and  not  only  that,  but  they 
returned  the  colored  people  to  a  condition  of  quasi-slavery ; 
they  made  them  the  slaves  of  society  instead  of  being,  as 
they  were  before,  the  slaves  of  individuals.  Under  various 
forms  of  vagrant  laws,  they  deprived  them  of  the  rights  of 
freemen,  and  placed  them  under  the  power  and  control  of 
their  rebel  masters,  who  were  filled  witjj.  hatred  and  revenge. 
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“But,  Mr.  President,  time  passed  on.  Congress  assembled 
in  December,  1865.  It  did  not  at  once  annul  those  govern¬ 
ments.  It  hesitated.  At  last,  in  1866,  the  constitutional 
amendment,  the  fourteenth  article,  was  brought  forward  as  a 
basis  of  settlement  and  reconstruction ;  and  there  was  a  tacit 
understanding,  though  it  was  not  embraced  in  any  law  or 
resolution,  that  if  the  Southern  people  should  ratify  and  agree 
to  that  amendment,  then  their  state  governments  would  be 
accepted.  But  that  amendment  was  rejected,  contemptu¬ 
ously  rejected.  The  Southern  people,  counseled  and  inspired 
by  the  Democracy  of  the  North,  rejected  that  amendment. 
They  were  told  that  they  were  not  bound  to  submit  to  any 
conditions  whatever,  that  they  had  forfeited  no  rights  by 
rebellion. 

“Why,  sir,  what  did  we  propose  by  this  amendment?  By 
the  first  section  we  declared  that  all  men  born  upon  our  soil 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States — a  thing  that  had  long 
been  recognized  by  every  department  of  this  government 
until  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  made  in  1857.  The 
second  section  provided  that  where  a  class  or  race  of  men 
were  excluded  from  the  right  of  suffrage,  they  should  not  be 
counted  as  the  basis  of  representation — an  obvious  measure 
of  justice  that  no  reasonable  man  could  for  a  moment  deny — 
that  if  four  million  people  in  the  South  were  to  have  no  suf¬ 
frage,  the  men  living  in  their  midst  and  surrounding  them, 
and  depriving  them  of  all  political  rights,  should  not  have  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  on  their  account.  I  say  the  justice  of  the 
second  clause  has  never  been  successfully  impugned  by  any  ar¬ 
gument,  I  care  not  how  ingenious  it  may  have  been.  What  was 
the  third  clause?  It  was  that  the  leaders  of  the  South,  those 
men  who  had  once  taken  an  official  oath  to  support  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  had  afterward  committed 
perjury  by  going  into  the  rebellion,  should  be  made  ineligi¬ 
ble  to  any  office  under  the  government  of  the  United  States 
or  of  a  state.  It  was  a  very  small  disfranchisement.  It  was 
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intended  to  withhold  power  from  those,  leaders  by  whose 
instrumentality  we  had  lost  nearly  half  a  million  lives  and 
untold  treasure.  The  justice  of  that  disfranchisement  could 
not  be  disproved.  And  what  was  the  fourth  clause  of  the 
amendment?  That  this  government  should  never  assume 
and  pay  any  part  of  the  rebel  debt,  that  it  should  never  pay 
the  rebels  for  their  slaves.  This  was  bitterly  opposed  in  the 
North  as  well  as  in  the  South.  How  could  any  man  oppose 
that  amendment  unless  he  was  in  favor  of  this  government 
assuming  a  portion  or  all  of  the  rebel  debt  and  in  favor  of 
paying  the  rebels  for  their  slaves?  When  the  Democratic 
party  North  and  South  opposed  that  most  important,  and 
perhaps  vital  amendment,  they  were  committing  themselves 
in  principle  to  the  doctrine  that  this  government  was  bound 
to  pay  for  the  slaves,  and  that  it  was  just  and  right  that 
we  should  assume  and  pay  the  rebel  debt. 

“This  amendment  was  rejected,  and  when  the  two  houses 
of  Congress  assembled  in  December,  1866,  they  were  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  fact  that  every  proposition  of  compromise 
had  been  rejected,  every  half-measure  had  been  spurned  by 
the  rebels  themselves,  and  they  had  nothing  left  to  do  but  to 
begin  the  work  of  reconstruction  themselves,  and  in  February, 
1867,  Congress,  for  the  first  time,  entered  upon  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  guaranty  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  by  the 
passage  of  the  first  reconstruction  law.  A  supplementary 
bill  was  found  necessary  in  March,  another  one  in  July,  and, 
I  believe,  another  is  found  necessary  at  this  time,  but  the 
power  is  with  Congress.  Whatever  it  shall  deem  necessary, 
whether  it  be  in  the  way  of  colored  suffrage,  whether  it  be  in 
the  way  of  military  power — whatever  Congress  shall  deem 
necessary  in  the  execution  of  this  guaranty  is  conclusive  upon 
the  courts,  upon  every  state,  and  upon  the  people  of  this 
nation. 

“Sir,  when  Congress  entered  upon  this  work  it  had  become 
apparent  to  all  men  that  loyal  republican  state  governments 
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could  not  be  erected  and  maintained  upon  the  basis  of  the 
white  population.  We  had  tried  them.  Congress  had  at¬ 
tempted  the  work  of  reconstruction  through  the  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  by  leaving  the  suffrage  with  the  white  men, 
by  leaving  with  the  white  people  of  the  South  the  question  as  to 
when  the  colored  people  should  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage, 
if  ever ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  those  white  men  were  as 
rebellious  as  ever ;  that  they  hated  this  government  more  bit¬ 
terly  than  ever ;  when  it  was  found  that  they  persecuted  the 
loyal  men,  both  white  and  black,  in  their  midst;  when  it  was 
found  that  Northern  men  who  had  gone  there  were  driven 
out  by  social  tyranny,  by  a  thousand  annoyances,  by  the  in¬ 
security  of  life  and  property,  then  it  became  apparent  to  all 
men  of  intelligence  that  reconstruction  could  not  take  place 
upon  the  basis  of  the  white  population,  and  that  something 
else  must  be  done. 

“Now,  sir,  what  was  there  left  to  do?  Either  we  must 
hold  these  people  continually  by  military  power,  or  we  must 
use  such  machinery  upon  such  a  new  basis  as  would  enable 
loyal  republican  state  governments  to  be  raised  up,  and,  in 
the  last  resort — and  I  will  say  Congress  waited  long,  the  na¬ 
tion  waited  long,  experience  had  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
reason  before  the  thing  was  done — in  the  last  resort,  and  as 
the  last  thing  to  be  done,  Congress  determined  to  dig  through 
all  the  rubbish,  dig  through  the  soil  and  shifting  sands,  and 
go  down  to  the  eternal  rock,  and  there,  upon  the  basis  of 
the  everlasting  principle  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men, 
we  have  planted  the  column  of  reconstruction.  And,  sir,  it 
will  rise  slowly  but  surely,  and  ‘the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.’ 

“Whatever  dangers  we  apprehended  from  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  right  of  suffrage  of  seven  hundred  thousand  men, 
just  emerged  from  slavery,  were  put  aside  in  the  presence  of 
a  greater  danger.  Why,  sir,  let  me  say  frankly  to  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  that  I  approached  universal  colored  suffrage 
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in  the  South  reluctantly.  Not  because  I  adhered  to  the  mis¬ 
erable  dogma  that  this  was  a  white  man’s  government,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  entertained  fears  about  at  once  intrusting  with  politi¬ 
cal  power  a  large  body  of  men  just  freed  from  slavery,  to  whom 
education  had  been  denied  by  law,  to  whom  the  marriage 
relation  had  been  denied,  and  who  had  been  made  the 
basest  and  most  abject  slaves.  And,  as  the  senator  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  speech  which  I  made  in  Indiana  in  1865,  allow 
me  to  show  the  principle  that  then  actuated  me,  for  in  that 
speech  I  said : 

“  ‘In  regard  to  the  question  of  admitting  the  freedmen  of 
the  southern  states  to  vote,  while  I  admit  the  equal  rights  of 
all  men,  and  that  in  time  all  men  will  have  the  right  to  vote, 
without  distinction  of  color  or  race,  I  yet  believe  that  in  the 
case  of  four  millions  of  slaves  just  freed  from  bondage,  there 
should  be  a  period  of  probation  and  preparation  before  they 
are  brought  to  the  exercise  of  political  power.’ 

“  Sach  was  my  feeling  at  that  time,  for  it  had  not  then 
been  determined  by  the  bloody  experience  of  the  last  two 
years  that  we  could  not  reconstruct  upon  the  basis  of  the 
white  population,  and  such,  also,  was  the  opinion  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  North;  and  it  was  not  until  a 
year  and  a  half  after  that  time  that  Congress  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  way  left  but  to  resort  to  colored 
suffrage  and  suffrage  to  all  men  except  those  who  were  dis¬ 
qualified  by  the  commission  of  high  crimes  and  misdemean¬ 
ors. 

“  Mr.  President,  we  hear  much  said  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  and  through  the  press  about  the  violation  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  It  is  said  that  in  the  reconstruction  measures  of 
Congress  we  have  gone  outside  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
remark  of  some  distinguished  statesman  of  the  Republican 
party  is  quoted  to  that  effect.  Sir,  if  any  leading  Republi¬ 
can  has  ever  said  so  he  spoke  only  for  himself,  not  for  an- 
2 — Mor. — 3 
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other.  I  deny  the  statement  in  toto.  I  insist  that  these  re¬ 
construction  measures  are,  not  only  by  reason  but  by  author¬ 
ity,  as  fully  within  the  powers  of  the  constitution  as  any  leg¬ 
islation.  And  who  are  the  men  that  are  talking  so  much 
about  the  violation  of  the  constitution  and  who  pretend  to  be 
the  especial  friends  of  that  instrument?  The  great  mass  of 
them  only  three  years  ago  were  in  arms  to  overturn  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  establish  that  of  Montgomery  in  its  place,  or 
were  their  Northern  friends,  aiding  and  sympathizing  in  that 
undertaking. 

‘  ‘  I  had  occasion  the  other  day  to  speak  of  what  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  ‘Constitutional  Union  man’ — a  man  living  inside 
of  the  Federal  lines  during  the  war,  sympathizing  with  the 
rebellion,  and  who  endeavored  to  aid  the  rebellion  by  insist¬ 
ing  that  every  war  measure  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it 
was  a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  these  men,  who  claim  to  be  the  special  friends  of  the 
constitution,  are  the  men  who  have  sought  to  destroy  it  by 
force  of  arms,  and  those  throughout  the  country  who  have 
given  them  aid  and  comfort.  Sir,  you  will  remember  that 
once  a  celebrated  French  woman  was  being  dragged  to  the 
scaffold,  and  as  she  passed  the  statue  of  liberty  she  exclaimed, 
‘How  many  crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy  name!’  and 
I  can  say,  how  many  crimes  against  liberty,  humanity  and 
progress  are  committed  in  the  name  of  the  constitution  by 
these  men  who,  while  they  love  it  not  and  seek  its  destruc¬ 
tion,  yet  now,  for  party  purposes,  claim  to  be  its  special 
friends. 

“My  friend  from  Wisconsin  yesterday  compared  what  he 
called  the  radical  party  of  the  North  to  the  radicals  of  the 
South,  and  when  he  was  asked  the  question  by  some  senator, 
‘Who  are  the  radicals  of  the  South?’  he  said,  ‘They  are  the 
secessionists.’  Sir,  the  secessionists  of  the  South  are  Demo¬ 
crats  to-day,  acting  in  harmony  and  concert  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  They  were  Democrats  during  the  war  who 
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prayed  for  the  success  of  McClellan  and  Pendleton,  and  who 
would  have  been  glad  to  vote  for  them.  They  were  men 
who  sympathized  with  the  rebellion,  who  aided  in  bringing  it 
on.  These  are  the  radicals  of  the  South,  and  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin,  after  all,  is  acting  with  that  radical  party. 

“The  burden  of  his  speech  yesterday  was  that  the  recon¬ 
struction  measures  of  Congress  are  intended  to  establish  negro 
supremacy.  Sir,  this  proposition  is  without  any  foundation 
whatever.  I  believe  it  was  stated  yesterday  by  the  sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Trumbull)  that  in  every  state  but  two 
the  white  voters  registered  outnumbered  the  colored  voters, 
and  the  fact  that  in  two  states  the  colored  voters  outnumbered 
the  white  voters  was  owing  to  the  simple  accident  that  there  are 
more  colored  men  in  those  states  than  there  are  white  men. 
Congress  has  not  sought  to  establish  negro  supremacy,  nor 
has  it  sought  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  any  class  or  party 
of  men.  If  it  had  sought  to  establish  negro  supremacy  it 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  do  so  by  excluding  from 
the  right  of  suffrage  all  men  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
rebellion,  in  accordance  with  the  proposition  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sumner),  in  his 
spech  at  Worcester,  in  1865.  He  proposed  to  exclude  all 
men  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  and  confer 
suffrage  only  on  those  who  were  left.  That  would  have  estab¬ 
lished  negro  supremacy  by  giving  the  negroes  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  in  every  state,  and  if  that  had  been  the  object  of 
Congress  it  could  have  been  readily  done.  But,  sir,  Con¬ 
gress  has  only  sought  to  divide  the  political  power  between 
the  loyal  and  the  disloyal.  It  has  disfranchised  some  fifty 
thousand  disloyal  leaders,  leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  people  to 
vote.  They  have  been  enfranchised  on  both  sides,  that 
neither  should  be  placed  in  the  power  of  the  other.  The 
rebels  have  the  right  to  vote  so  that  they  shall  not  be  under 
the  control  and  power  of  the  Union  men  only,  and  the  Union 
men  have  been  allowed  to  vote  so  that  they  shall  not  be  un- 
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der  the  control  and  power  of  the  rebels.  This  is  the  policy,  to 
divide  the  political  power  among  those  men  for  the  piotec- 
tion  of  all.  Sir,  the  charge  that  we  intend  to  create  negro 
supremacy,  or  colored  state  governments,  is  without  the 
slightest  foundation,  for  it  would  have  been  in  the  power  of 
Congress  to  have  easily  conferred  such  supremacy  by  simply 
excluding  the  disloyal  from  the  right  of  suffrage,  a  power 
which  it  had  the  clear  right  to  exercise. 

“Now,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  consider  for  a  moment 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and 
upon  which  his  speech  was  made,  and  see  what  is  its  effect 
— I  will  not  say  its  purpose,  but  its  inevitable  effect — should 
it  become  a  law.  I  will  ask  the  secretary  to  read  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  senator  from  Wisconsin  has  proposed  to  the 
Senate.  ’  ’ 

The  secretary  read  as  follows : 

“Provided,  nevertheless,  that  upon  an  election  for  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  any  constitution,  or  of  officers  under  the  same, 
previous  to  its  adoption  in  any  state,  no  person  not  having 
the  qualifications  of  an  elector  under  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  such  state  previous  to  the  late  rebellion  shall  be  allowed  to 
vote,  unless  he  shall  possess  one  of  the  following  qualifica¬ 
tions,  namely: 

“1.  He  shall  have  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Federal  army 
for  one  year  or  more. 

“2.  He  shall  have  sufficient  education  to  read  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  to  subscribe  his  name  to  an  oath 
to  support  the  same. 

“3.  He  shall  be  seized  in  his  own  rignt,  or  the  right  of 
his  wife,  of  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  ’  ’ 

Morton  continued  :  ‘  ‘These  qualifications  are,  by  the  terms 
of  the  amendment,  to  apply  to  those  who  were  not  authorized 
to  vote  by  the  laws  of  the  state  before  the  rebellion — in  other 
words  the  colored  men.  He  proposes  to  allow  a  colored  man 
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to  vote  if  he  has  been  in  the  Federal  army  one  year,  and  he 
proposes  to  allow  a  rebel  white  man  to  vote,  although  he  has 
served  in  the  rebel  army  four  years !  He  proposes  that  a 
colored  man  shall  not  vote  unless  he  has  sufficient  education 
to  read  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  subscribe 
his  name  to  an  oath  to  support  the  same,  whereas  he  permits 
a  rebel  white  man  to  vote  who  never  heard  of  the  constitution 
and  who  does  not  know  how  to  make  his  mark  even  to  a  note 
given  for  whisky. 

“Again,  sir,  he  proposes  that  the  colored  man  shall  not 
vote  unless  he  shall  be  seized  in  his  own  right  or  in  the  right 
of  his  wife  of  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  a  provision  which,  of  course,  would  cut  off  999 
colored  men  out  of  every  thousand  in  the  South.  The  colored 
man  can  not  vote  unless  he  has  a  freehold  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  but  the  white  rebel,  who  was  never  worth 
twenty-five  cents,  who  never  paid  a  poll-tax  in  his  life,  who 
never  paid  an  honest  debt,  is  to  be  allowed  to  vote.  Sir, 
what  would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment?  To  cut  off  such  a  large  part  of  the  colored 
vote  as  to  leave  the  rebel  white  vote  largely  in  the  ascend¬ 
ency  and  to  put  these  new  state  governments  there  to  be 
formed  again  by  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Sir,  I  will  not 
spend  any  more  time  upon  that. 

“My  friend,  yesterday,  alluded  to  my  indorsement  of  the 
President’s  policy  in  a  speech  in  1865.  I  never  indorsed 
what  is  now  called  the  President’s  policy.  In  the  summer 
of  1865,  when  I  saw  a  division  coming  between  the  President 
and  the  Republican  party,  and  when  I  could  not  help  antici¬ 
pating  the  direful  consequences  that  must  result  from  it,  I 
made  a  speech  in  which  I  repelled  certain  statements  that 
had  been  made  against  the  President,  and  denied  the  charge 
that  in  issuing  his  proclamation  of  May  29,  1865,  he  had 
thereby  left  the  Republican  party.  I  said  that  he  had  not 
left  the  Republican  party  by  that  act.  I  did  show  that  the 
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policy  of  that  proclamation  was  even  more  radical  than  that 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  did  show  that  it  was  more  radical  even 
than  the  Winter-Davis  bill  of  the  summer  of  1864.  But,  sir, 
this  was  all  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  whatever 
the  President  did,  his  whole  policy  or  action  was  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  for  its  consideration  and  decision;  and, 
as  I  before  remarked,  if  that  had  been  done  all  would  have 
been  well.  I  did  not  then  advocate  universal  colored  suf¬ 
frage  in  the  South,  and  I  have  before  given  my  reasons  for 
it,  and  in  doing  that  I  was  acting  in  harmony  with  the  great 
body  of  the  Republican  party  of  the  North.  It  was  nearly  a 
year  after  that  time  that  Congress  passed  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  still  left  the  question  of  suffrage  with  the 
Southern  states — left  it  with  the  white  people ;  and  it  was  not 
until  a  year  and  a  half  after  that  time  that  Congress  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  could  not  execute  the  guaranty  of 
the  constitution  without  raising  up  a  new  class  of  loyal 
voters. 

“And,  sir,  nobody  concurred  in  that  conclusion  more  heartily 
than  myself.  I  confess  (and  I  do  it  without  shame)  that  I  have 
been  educated  by  the  great  events  of  this  war.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  been  educated  rapidly,  and  the  man  who 
says  he  has  learned  nothing,  that  he  stands  now  where  he 
stood  six  years  ago,  is  like  an  ancient  mile-post  by  the  side 
of  a  deserted  highway. 

“Mr.  President,  we  have  advanced  step  by  step.  When 
this  war  began  we  did  not  contemplate  the  destruction  of 
slavery.  I  remember  well  when  the  Crittenden  resolution 
was  passed,  declaring  that  the  war  was  not  prosecuted  for 
conquest  nor  to  overturn  the  institutions  of  any  state.  I  know 
that  that  was  intended  as  an  assurance  that  slavery  should  not 
be  destroyed,  and  it  received  the  vote,  I  believe,  of  every  Re¬ 
publican  member  in  both  blouses  of  Congress,  but  in  a  few 
months  after  that  time  it  was  found  from  the  events  of  the  war 
that  we  could  not  preserve  slavery  and  suppress  the  rebellion, 
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and  that  we  must  destroy  slavery ;  not  prosecute  the  war  to 
destroy  slavery,  but  destroy  slavery  to  prosecute  the  war. 
Which  was  the  better,  to  stand  by  the  resolution  and  let  the 
Union  go,  or  to  stand  by  the  Union  and  let  the  resolution 
go?  Congress  could  not  stand  by  that  pledge,  and  it  was 
‘more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.’ 

“Mr.  Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation  of  emancipation,  set¬ 
ting  free  the  slaves  of  rebels.  It  was  dictated  by  the  stern 
and  bloody  experience  of  the  times.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no 
choice  left  him.  When  we  began  this  contest  no  one  thought 
we  would  use  colored  soldiers  in  the  war.  The  distinguished 
senator  sitting  by  me  here  (Mr.  Cameron),  when  as  Secretary 
of  War,  in  the  winter  of  1861,  he  first  brought  forward  the 
proposition  to  use  colored  soldiers,  was  greatly  in  advance 
of  public  opinion,  and  was  thought  to  be  a  visionary,  but  as 
the  war  progressed  it  became  manifest  to  all  intelligent  men 
that  we  must  not  only  destroy  slavery  but  that  we  must  avail 
ourselves  of  every  instrumentality  in  our  power  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  putting  down  the  rebellion,  and  the  whole  country 
agreed  to  the  use  of  colored  soldiers,  and  gallant  and  glo¬ 
rious  service  they  rendered. 

“In  1864  a  proposition  was  brought  forward  in  this  body  tc 
amend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  by  abolishing 
slavery.  We  do  not  think  that  is  very  radical  now,  but  it 
was -wry  radical  then;  it  was  the  great  measure  of  the  age, 
and  almost  of  modern  times,  and  it  was  finally  passed — an 
amendment  setting  free  every  human  being  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States.  But,  sir,  we  were  very  far  then  from 
where  we  are  now.  All  will  remember  the  celebrated  Winter- 
Davis  bill,  passed  in  June,  1864,  which  took  the  power  of 
reconstruction  out  of  the  hands  of  the  President,  where  it  did 
not,  in  fact,  belong. 

“If  that  bill  had  passed  it  would  perhaps  have  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  this  government.  We  can  all  see  this  now, 
although  the  bill  was  then  thought  to  be  the  most  radical  meas- 
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ure  of  the  times.  What  did  it  propose?  It  proposed  to  pre¬ 
scribe  a  plan,  to  take  effect  when  the  war  should  end,  by  which 
the  rebel  states  should  be  restored.  I  refer  to  that  bill 
simply  to  show  how  we  have  all  traveled.  It  required  but 
one  condition  or  guaranty  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  South,  and  that  was  that  they  should  put  into  their  consti¬ 
tutions  a  provision  prohibiting  slavery.  It  required  no  other 
guaranty.  It  required  no  equalization  of  representation,  no 
security  against  rebel  debts  or  against  payment  for  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  slaves,  and  it  confined  the  right  of  suffrage  to  white 
men.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  a  great  step  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  so  it  was ;  but  events  were  passing  rapidly,  and 
in  1865  the  President  came  forward  with  his  proposition,  and 
I  am  stating  what  is  true  from  an  examination  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  when  I  say  that  but  for  the  want  of  power  in  the 
President,  his  scheme,  in  itself  considered,  was  far  more  radi¬ 
cal  than  that  of  the  Winter-Davis  bill ;  but  events  were  rap¬ 
idly  convincing  the  statesmen  of  the  time  that  we  could  not 
reconstruct  upon  that  basis. 

“Still,  Congress  was  not  prepared  to  take  a  forward  step 
until  the  passage  of  the  constitutional  amendment,  which  we 
now  regard  as  a  half-way  measure,  necessary  and  vital  as  far 
as  it  went,  but  not  going  far  enough.  That  was  rejected, 
and  we  were  then  compelled  to  go  further,  and  we  have  now 
fallen  upon  the  plan  of  reconstruction  which  I  have  been  con¬ 
sidering.  It  has  been  dictated  by  the  logic  of  events  which 
overrides  all  arguments,  overrides  all  prejudices,  overrides  all 
theory,  in  the  presence  of  the  necessity  for  preserving  the  life 
of  this  nation;  and  if  future  events  shall  determine  that  we 
must  go  further,  I  for  one  am  prepared  to  say  that  I  shall  go 
as  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  execution  of  this  guaranty, 
the  reconstruction  of  this  republic  upon  a  right  basis,  and  the 
successful  restoration  of  every  part  of  this  Union. 

“Mr.  President,  the  column  of  reconstruction,  as  I  before 
remarked,  has  risen  slowly.  It  has  not  been  hewn  from  a 
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single  stone.  It  is  composed  of  many  blocks,  painfully  laid 
up  and  put  together,  and  cemented  by  the  tears  and  blood  of 
the  nation.  Sir,  we  have  done  nothing  arbitrarily.  We  have 
done  nothing  for  punishment,  ay,  too  little  for  punishment. 
Justice  has  not  had  her  demand.  Not  a  man  has  yet  been  ex¬ 
ecuted  for  this  great  treason.  The  arch  fiend  himself  is  now 
at  liberty  upon  bail.  No  man  is  to  be  punished,  and,  now, 
while  tlie  time  for  punishment  has  gone  by,  as  we  all  know,  we 
are  insisting  only  upon  security  for  the  future.  We  are 
simply  asking  that  the  evil  spirits  who  brought  this  war  upon 
us  shall  not  again  come  into  power  during  this  generation, 
again  to  bring  upon  us  rebellion  and  calamity.  We  are  sim¬ 
ply  asking  for  those  securities  that  we  deem  necessary  for  our 
peace  and  the  peace  of  our  posterity. 

“Sir,  there  is  one  great  difference  between  this  Union  party 
and  the  so-called  Democratic  party.  Our  principles  are 
those  of  humanity,  they  are  those  of  justice,  they  are  those 
of  equal  rights ;  they  are  principles  that  appeal  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men ;  while  on  the  other  side  we  hear  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  prejudice  of  race  against  race.  The  white  man 
is  overwhelmingly  in  the  majority  in  this  country,  and  that 
majority  is  yearly  increased  by  half  a  million  white  men 
from  abroad.  It  is  gaining  in  proportion  from  year  to 
year  until  the  colored  men  will  finally  be  but  a  hand¬ 
ful  in  this  country;  and  yet  we  hear  the  prejudices  of  the 
white  race  appealed  to  to  crush  this  other  race,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  rising  to  supremacy  and  power.  Sir,  there  is 
nothing  noble,  there  is  nothing  generous,  there  is  nothing 
lovely,  in  that  policy  or  that  appeal.  How  does  that  prin¬ 
ciple  compare  with  ours  ?  We  are  standing  upon  the 
broad  platform  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  ‘that  all 
men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre¬ 
ator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.’  We  say  that 
these  rights  are  not  given  by  laws,  are  not  given  by  the  con- 
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stitution,  but  that  they  are  the  gift  of  God  to  every  man 
born  into  the  world.  Oh,  sir,  how  glorious  is  this  great 
principle  compared  with  the  inhuman — I  might  say  the  hea¬ 
thenish — appeal  to  the  prejudice  of  race  against  race;  the 
endeavor  further  to  excite  the  strong  against  the  weak ;  the 
endeavor  further  to  deprive  the  weak  of  their  right  of  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  strong.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  Morton’s  argument  the  senators  flocked 
around  him  to  congratulate  him.  The  first  to  extend  his  hand 
was  Morton’s  Democratic  colleague,  Mr.  Hendricks.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  were  interrupted  for  some  time  by 
the  confusion  following  the  speech,  and  Morton  left  the  cham¬ 
ber  much  exhausted.  It  was  intended  that  some  Democrat 
should  answer,  but  there  were  none  found  willing  to  undertake 
the  task  without  further  preparation.1  The  speech  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  full  in  the  leading  papers  of  the  country.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  copies  were  immediately  printed  in  Washington. 
Two  million  copies  were  distributed  during  the  following 
Presidential  campaign.  Morton  himself  regarded  it  as  the  best 
argument  he  had  ever  made.  It  was  translated  into  German, 
French,  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  Morton  received  over  six 
hundred  letters  of  congratulation  in  regard  to  it.  The  New 


1  “Occasional,”  writing  to  the  Philadelphia  Press ,  said:  “Governor 
Morton’s  speech  surprised  even  those  who  knew  his  consummate  abilities. 
Speaking  seated  in  his  chair,  on  account  of  his  extreme  debility,  his  phys¬ 
ical  weakness  added  to  the  interest  of  his  argument.  I  remember  how 
long,  long  ago,  George  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  habitually  pro¬ 
nounced  his  dazzling  rhetoric  seated.  But  in  how  different  a  cause  the 
senator  from  Indiana  is  engaged!  McDuffie  spoke  as  a  brilliant  partisan, 
Morton  as  an  inspired  patriot.” 

At  a  meeting  in  Concert  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  September  24,  1868, 
Colonel  John  W.  Forney,  in  introducing  Morton,  called  him  “that  great 
tribune  who,  when  the  public  mind  was  distressed  by  mischievous  and 
varying  accusations  against  the  acts  of  reconstruction,  laid  before  the 
country  and  the  world  the  finest  argument  which  had  been  heard  in  the 
American  Senate  since  the  days  of  Webster  and  Clay.” 

The  late  Walter  Gresham  said  that  this  speech  was  the  greatest  de¬ 
livered  in  Congress  since  Webster  had  replied  to  Hayne. 
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York  World  and  the  New  York  Herald ,  in  long  articles,  at¬ 
tempted  to  refute  its  conclusions,  each  regarding  it  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Republican  party.  Mr. 
Barnes,  in  his  history  of  this  Congress,  declared  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  unanswerable  and  effective  speeches  ever  delivered 
in  the  Senate.  The  day  after  its  delivery  General  Rawlins 
read  it  to  General  Grant,  who  remarked,  “That  settles  it, 
Rawlins.  That  one  speech,  if  not  another  word  is  said,  in¬ 
sures  a  Republican  victory  next  fall.” 

The  debate  proceeded  at  intervals.  Wilson,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  spoke  in  support  of  the  reconstruction  bill,  Reverdy 
Johnson,  of  Maryland,  in  opposition.  Johnson  said  of  Mor¬ 
ton’s  speech  :  “In  common  with  every  member  of  the  Senate, 

I  listened  to  it,  not  only  with  pleasure,  but  with  admiration.  It 
was  courteous,  logically  argumentative,  and  had  the  true  spirit 
of  eloquence.  It  was  a  speech  of  which  the  Senate  has  cause 
to  feel  proud.  It  brought  back  our  debates,  if  they  have 
wandered,  to  that  standard  of  former  days,  when  no  personal 
reflections  were  indulged  in,  when  elevated  principles  guided 
the  discussion,  when  the  good  of  the  country  alone  seemed 
to  be  considered,  and  not  the  mere  success  of  party. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  in  his  reply,  said  that  Morton  might,  with¬ 
out  discourtesy  to  any  other  senator,  be  said  to  represent  the 
logic  of  his  side.  The  Wisconsin  senator  spoke  at  great 
length  in  answer  to  Morton’s  argument,  but  fell  far  short  of 
the  high  standard  set  by  the  senator  from  Indiana.  Other 
speeches  followed.  But  by  this  time  the  energy  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  had  been  so  thoroughly  expended  in  debate  that  there 
was  none  left  to  act  upon  the  proposed  measure,  and  the  bill 
was  permitted  to  sleep.  The  addresses  were  indeed  political 
in  character,  designed  to  influence  the  people  in  the  following 
campaign  rather  than  to  convince  the  Senate.  The  action  of 
the  Southern  States  in  accepting  the  previous  conditions  of 
reconstruction  had  made  further  legislation  unnecessary. 
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INDIANA  POLITICS — ADMISSION  OF  SOUTHERN  STATES — 
SEYMOUR  AND  BLAIR  CAMPAIGN 

WHILE  Morton  was  engaged  in  his  important  duties  in  the 
Senate,  Indiana  politics  again  fell  into  confusion.  The  cur¬ 
rency  question  was  the  first  source  of  contention.  On  the 
1 2th  of  January,  1868,  a  Republican  county  convention  was 
held  in  Indianapolis.  The  state  was  strongly  tinctured  with 
“greenback”  sentiment,  and  in  this  convention  a  resolution 
was  adopted  that  the  bonds  of  the  government  which  did  not 
stipulate  for  payment  in  coin  should  be  paid  in  “  legal  mon¬ 
ey”  ;  and  another,  that  the  national  bank  circulation  should 
be  withdrawn  and  greenbacks  issued  instead. 

There  was  great  delight  among  the  Democrats  at  these  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Morton,  they  said,  had  been  repudiated  in  his 
own  county. 

The  state  convention  met  on  February  20.  Morton  had 
expected  to  be  present,  but  his  physician,  Dr.  Bliss,  refused 
to  consent  to  the  journey.  The  resolutions,  while  expressing 
unwavering  confidence  in  Morton  and  indorsing  his  course  in 
the  Senate,  demanded  that  all  bonds  should  be  paid  in  green¬ 
backs  except  where  it  was  provided  otherwise  in  express  terms, 
and  that  they  should  be  paid  in  such  quantities  as  would  make 
the  circulation  commensurate  with  the  commercial  wants  of 
the  country.  This  was  much  like  the  Democratic  doctrine 
which  Morton  had  opposed,  and  the  Democratic  papers  were 
not  slow  to  urge  the  inconsistency  of  these  resolutions  with 
Morton’s  Columbus  speech. 

(45) 
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The  orthodoxy  of  Morton’s  views,  however,  was  vindicated 
by  the  Republican  National  Convention,  which  met  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  nominated  Grant  for  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Colfax  for  Vice-President.  The  platform  of  this 
convention  made  two  principles  conspicuous,  equal  suffrage 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  public  faith. 

In  the  impeachment  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  which  took 
place  about  this  time,  Morton  voted  for  the  conviction  of  the 
President, but  he  took  little  active  part  in  the  proceedings  and 
filed  no  opinion. 

On  the  27th  of  May  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Arkansas 
came  up  for  discussion  in  the  Senate.  There  was  a  clause 
providing  that  Arkansas  should  not  be  admitted  until  its  leg¬ 
islature  had  agreed  that  the  constitution  of  the  state  should 
never  be  amended  so  as  to  deprive  the  negroes  of  suffrage. 
Morton  opposed  this  clause.  How  could  the  legislature,  he 
asked,  which  was  merely  the  creature  of  this  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  impose  upon  the  people  a  fundamental  condition  by 
which  all  future  generations  were  to  be  denied  the  power  of 
amending  their  constitution?  Congress  had  the  right  to  re¬ 
construct  republican  governments  and  to  use  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  colored  vote  for  that  purpose,  but  when  any  state 
was  once  admitted  it  stood  upon  the  same  ground  as  other 
states .  The  right  to  regulate  suffrage  belonged  to  the  states ,  and 
also  the  right  to  alter  and  amend  their  respective  constitutions. 
How  then  could  these  rights  be  taken  from  Arkansas  by  a 
compact  agreed  to  by  her  legislature? 

Two  days  afterwards  Edmunds  made  an  elaborate  reply. 
He  denied  the  doctrine  that  no  state  could  deprive  itself  of 
any  faculty  of  sovereignty.  The  power  to  tax,  he  said,  was 
one  of  the  faculties  of  sovereignty,  yet  a  state  binding  itself  by 
compact  could  not  recede  from  its  engagements  and  impose  a 
tax  which  it  had  agreed  that  it  would  not  impose.  The  power 
to  administer  justice  was  a  sovereign  power,  yet  the  Supreme 
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Court  had  decided  in  Green  v.  Biddle  that  Kentucky  having, 
by  compact  with  Virginia,  parted  with  this  power  respecting 
a  certain  class  of  claims,  was  prohibited  from  changing  its  laws. 
There  was  no  provision  in  the  constitution  requiring  states  to 
be  admitted  upon  an  equal  footing. 

Morton  asked :  Supposing  a  state  could  bind  itself  by 

such  a  compact  with  the  general  government,  must  that  be 
done  by  the  people  in  their  primary  capacity  or  might  it  be 
done  by  an  ordinary  legislature? 

Edmunds  answered  that  where  a  legislature  represented  a 
people  not  yet  in  a  state  of  sovereign  existence,  and  agreed 
to  a  fundamental  condition  upon  which  they  were  to  have  a 
sovereign  existence,  and  the  people  had  acquiesced  by  con¬ 
tinuing  the  government  thus  given  to  them,  it  became  just  as 
much  the  act  of  the  people  as  it  would  have  been  if  they  had 
met  in  convention  and  agreed  to  it  in  form. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  Morton  spoke  again.  He  insisted  that 
the  legislature  of  a  state  had  no  power  to  make  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  condition  any  more  than  it  had  power  to  make  a  constitu¬ 
tion.  Such  a  condition  must  be  made  by  the  people  in  their 
primary  capacity. 

The  contemplated  restriction  was,  however,  imposed. 

On  June  5  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia  and  Alabama  was  discussed. 
The  constitution  of  Alabama  had  been  adopted  by  sixty-nine 
thousand  majority  of  those  who  voted,  but  more  than  half  of 
the  registered  electors  did  not  vote.  Hence  it  was  said  that 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  previous  reconstruction  acts  had 
not  been  complied  with,  and  objections  were  made  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  this  state. 

Morton,  who  had  opposed  the  provision  requiring  a  ma¬ 
jority  to  vote,  now  insisted  that  it  was  competent  for  the 
same  Congress  that  had  passed  the  act  to  waive  the  condition. 
He  therefore  urged  the  immediate  admission  of  Alabama. 

The  constitution  adopted  by  Georgia  had  provided  that  no 
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court  in  that  state  should  have  jurisdiction  of  suits  upon  con¬ 
tracts  made  prior  to  June,  1865.  Congress  now  required  the 
legislature  to  repudiate  this  provision  before  the  state  should 
be  restored.  In  discussing  this  requirement  Morton  said  that 
the  Republican  party,  the  party  of  good  faith,  would  be  itself 
discredited  if  it  should  justify  Georgia  in  repudiating  honest 
debts. 

The  bill  for  the  admission  of  these  states  finally  passed. 
The  President  vetoed  the  act,  but  it  was  promptly  passed  by 
Congress  over  the  veto. 

On  the  9th  of  July  the  Democratic  national  convention, 
held  in  New  York,  nominated  Seymour  and  Blair  for  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice-President  respectively.  Morton  seized  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  the  delivery  of  a  speech,  in  which  he  discussed  the 
platform  and  nominations — a  speech  evidently  intended  more 
for  the  country  at  large  than  for  the  Senate  to  which  it  was 
addressed. 

“This  platform  and  these  nominations,”  he  said,  “are  a 
declaration  of  the  renewal  of  the  rebellion.  Let  me  call 
your  attention  to  a  part  of  the  eighth  resolution.  In 
speaking  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  states  it  says  ‘that  the 
power  to  regulate  suffrage  exists  in  each  state’  (making  no 
difference  between  loyal  states  that  have  been  at  p'eace  and 
states  that  have  been  in  rebellion — putting  them  all  upon  the 
same  footing),  ‘and  that  any  attempt  by  Congress,  on  any 
pretext  whatever’— that  is,  upon  the  pretext  of  the  rebellion, 
if  you  please — ‘to  deprive  any  state  of  this  right,  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  its  exercise,  is  a  flagrant  usurpation  of  power  which 
can  find  no  warrant  in  the  constitution;  and,  if  sanctioned 
by  the  people,  will  subvert  our  form  of  government  .  .  .  . 
and  that  we  regard  the  reconstruction  acts — so-called — of 
Congress,  as  such  usurpations  and  as  unconstitutional,  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  void.’ 

“This  convention  has  called  upon  the  rebels  of  the  South 
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to  regard  these  governments,  organized  under  authority  of 
acts  of  Congress  by  the  people  of  those  states  as  usurpations, 
unconstitutional  and  void,  and  has  thereby  invited  them  again 
to  insurrection  and  rebellion.  That  is  what  that  resolution 
means.  .  .  .  These  reconstruction  acts  being  void,  nobody  is 
bound  to  regard  them;  they  have  no  authority  over  any  one, 
to  coerce  or  to  punish,  and  may  be  resisted  by  any  with  im¬ 
punity.  That  is  not  the  language  of  this  resolution;  but  it  is 
the  substance  and  the  meaning  of  it,  and  in  consequence  it 
received  the  indorsement  and  the  approbation  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  rebels  who  were  in  that  convention  from  the  South, 
men  who  organized  the  rebel  government  and  led  the  rebel 
armies  in  battle.  This,  then,  is  the  issue — a  continuance  of 
the  war,  a  renewal  of  the  rebellion,  because  it  is  either  that 
or  it  is  submission  to  and  acquiescence  in  what  has  been  done. 

“But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  to  grope  for  the  meaning 
of  the  convention,  we  are  not  left  even  to  seek  for  it  by  infer¬ 
ence.  We  have  a  letter  of  General  Francis  P.  Blair,  written, 
I  believe,  less  than  one  week  ago,  and  this  letter  has  been 
indorsed  by  the  convention  this  afternoon,  by  his  nomina¬ 
tion  as  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  It  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  platform  as  if  it  were  incorporated  therein,  for 
the  ink  was  hardly  dry  before  it  was  indorsed  by  Blair’s 
nomination.  ’  ’ 

The  chief  clerk  now  read  the  letter  written  by  Blair  to  Col¬ 
onel  James  O.  Broadhead  on  June  30,  and  containing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences : 

“.  .  .  .  We  can  not  undo  the  Radical  plan  of  recon¬ 
struction  by  congressional  action ;  the  Senate  will  continue  to 
be  a  bar  to  its  repeal.  Must  we  submit  to  it?  How  can  it  be 
overthrown?  It  can  only  be  overthrown  by  the  authority  of 
the  Executive,  who  is  sworn  to  maintain  the  constitution  and 
not  to  permit  it  to  perish  under  a  series  of  congressional  en- 
2 — Mor. — 4 
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actments  which  are  in  palpable  violation  of  its  fundamental 
principles.  .  .  . 

‘ 1  There  is  but  one  way  to  restore  the  government  and  the 
constitution,  and  that  is  for  the  President-elect  to  declare 
these  acts  null  and  void,  compel  the  army  to  undo  its  usur¬ 
pation  at  the  South,  disperse  the  carpet-bag  state  govern¬ 
ments,  and  allow  the  white  people  to  reorganize  their  own  gov¬ 
ernments  and  elect  senators  and  representatives.  The  House 
of  Representatives  will  contain  a  majority  of  Democrats  from 
the  North,  and  they  will  admit  the  representatives  elected  by 
the  white  people  of  the  South,  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  President  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  compel  the  Senate  to 
submit  once  more  to  the  obligations  of  the  constitution.  .  . 

‘  ‘  I  repeat  that  this  is  the  real  and  only  question  which  we 
should  allow  to  control  us :  Shall  we  submit  to  the  usurpa¬ 
tions  by  which  the  government  has  been  overthrown,  or  shall 
we  exert  ourselves  for  its  full  and  complete  restoration?  It 
is  idle  to  talk  of  bonds,  greenbacks,  gold,  the  public  faith 
and  the  public  credit.  .  .  .  We  must  restore  the  con¬ 
stitution  before  we  can  restore  the  finances,  and  to  do  this  we 
must  have  a  President  who  will  execute  the  will  of  the  people 
by  trampling  into  dust  the  usurpations  of  Congress  known  as 
the  reconstruction  acts.  I  wish  to  stand  before  the  conven¬ 
tion  upon  this  issue,  but  it  is  one  which  embraces  everything 
else  that  is  of  value  in  its  large  and  comprehensive  results. 
It  is  the  one  thing  that  includes  all  that  is  worth  a  contest, 
and  without  it  there  is  nothing  that  gives  dignity,  honor  or 
value  to  the  struggle.  Your  friend, 

“  Frank  P.  Blair.” 

Morton  continued  :  ‘‘Mr.  President,  that  is  the  Democratic 
platform.  General  Blair,  whatever  you  may  say  of  him,  is  a 
bold,  outspoken  man,  and  he  voiced  the  sentiment  of  that  con¬ 
vention.  He  says  :  ‘Upon  these  sentiments  I  want  to  stand  be 
fore  the  convention,’  and  upon  those  sentiments  he  was  nomi- 
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nated.  Therefore,  I  say  that  the  language  of  the  Democratic 
convention  at  New  York  to  the  whole  country  means  war; 
resistance  by  force  of  arms  to  congressional  legislation ;  the 
overthrow,  by  force  of  arms,  of  the  governments  that  have 
been  erected  in  the  rebel  states  under  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress ;  the  continuance  of  the  rebellion,  in  a  somewhat 
different  form,  but  still  the  same  struggle,  contending  for  the 
same  principles.  It  is  now  announced  formally,  not  at  Mont¬ 
gomery,  not  at  Richmond,  but  at  New  York.  The  country 
need  not  be  at  any  loss  to  understand  the  character  of  the 
contest  upon  which  we  are  entering.  It  is  not  one  of  peace 
and  acquiescence,  whereby  the  ravages  of  war  may  be  repaired  ; 
but  it  is  a  new  declaration  of  war ;  a  new  announcement  of 
the  rebellion  under  somewhat  different  circumstances,  formid¬ 
able,  dangerous  and  solemn.  Let  the  country  look  the  strug¬ 
gle  in  the  face. 

“General  Blair  has  said  truly  that  all  the  talk  about  green¬ 
backs  and  bonds  and  questions  of  finance  is  mere  nonsense. 
The  great  issue  is  the  question  of  overturning  the  new  state 
governments  by  force,  and  of  restoring  the  power  of  the  rebels, 
or,  as  they  call  it,  of  ‘the  white  men’s  government’  in  those 
states.  All  the  rest  is  leather  and  prunella.  We  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  General  Blair  for  his  frankness.  There  need 
be  no  deception  practiced  now,  and  there  can  be  none.  There 
can  be  no  other  issue  presented  to  us  but  that  of  the  future 
peace  of  this  country.  If  Seymour  shall  be  elected  upon 
that  platform  he  stands  pledged  to  use  the  army  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  governments  that 
have  been  established  in  the  South  by  the  voice  of  the  whole 
people,  and  by  that  army  to  place  the  power  back  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels.  They  were  there  with  him  in  that 
convention.  They  have  given  him  their  counsel.  They  have 
indorsed  Mr.  Seymour,  and  the  convention  and  all  have  in¬ 
dorsed  General  Francis  P.  Blair. 

“I  know  that  we  shall  be  told  in  the  Northwest  that  they 
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intend  to  have  the  same  currency  for  the  government  and  the 
people,  for  the  bondholder  and  the  laborer.  They  will  pro¬ 
claim  taxation  of  the  bonds  as  the  great  issue  upon  which  they 
expect  to  get  votes;  but  that  will  all  be  a  deception.  The 
great  issue  underlying  the  contest — and  we  have  the  solemn 
declaration  of  their  candidate  for  Vice-President  to  that  effect 
— will  be  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  order  to  overturn  the  state 
governments  that  have  just  been  established  under  the  acts  of 
Congress.  General  Blair  has  relieved  the  Republican  party 
of  a  great  deal  of  labor.  He  has  unmasked  the  enemy  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal,  and  he  has  plated  before  the  country 
the  very  issue — peace  or  war.” 

This  speech  produced  a  remarkable  effect.  It  ‘‘sounded 
the  keynote”  of  the  Presidential  campaign. 

The  heavy  labors  of  the  long  session  had  left  their  traces 
upon  Morton’s  enfeebled  body.  During  the  month  of  June 
his  physician  insisted  that  he  should  leave  the  capital  and  seek 
rest  and  recreation.  He  determined  to  make  a  brief  visit  to 
Indianapolis  and  then  go  to  St.  Catharines  in  Canada  for 
treatment.  But  he  found  it  hard  to  tear  himself  away  from 
the  Senate  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  July,  only  a  few 
days  before  adjournment,  that  he  was  able  to  turn  his  face 
toward  home. 

His  political  friends  in  Indiana  determined  to  give  him  a 
great  reception.  On  his  way  he  stopped  at  Centreville,  and 
a  delegation  of  leading  Republicans  was  sent  from  Indianap¬ 
olis  to  this  town  to  conduct  him  to  the  state  capital.  There 
were  enthusiastic  demonstrations  on  the  way.  Multitudes 
met  him  at  a  number  of  stations,  and  he  made  several  short 
speeches. 

At  Indianapolis  there  was  a  public  meeting  at  the  court¬ 
house,  and  Albert  G.  Porter  delivered  an  address  of  welcome, 
recalling  the  services  which  Morton  had  rendered  to  the  state 
and  country.  Mr.  Porter  referred  to  the  condition  of  Indiana 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  to  the  eminent  place  it  had  taken 
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during  the  great  struggle,  and  to  Morton’s  share  in  the  fame 
it  had  acquired.  He  thus  spoke  of  Morton’s  care  of  the 
soldiers : 

“Whatever  honors  may  hereafter  crown  your  public  life,  it 
is  as  the  ‘good  Governor’  that  your  name  is  to  be  affection¬ 
ately  cherished  by  the  living,  and  to  pass  down  to  posterity. 
Here  your  fame  rests  secure.  It  is  not  in  the  custody  of  the 
rich  and  the  great.  In  many  an  humble  cabin  where  your 
picture  is  suspended  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  young  soldier 
fallen,  the  message  that  the  ‘good  Governor’  had  ceased  to 
live  would  bring  sadness  as  if  death  had  entered  the  domes¬ 
tic  circle  and  the  hearthstone  were  again  broken.’’ 

Mr.  Porter  alluded  to  the  campaign  of  1866  and  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  at  Masonic  Hall — “the  inspiration  of  the  canvass.’’ 
He  thanked  the  senator  for  his  service  in  the  great  debate  on 
reconstruction,  as  well  as  for  his  review  of  the  letter  of  Frank 
Blair,  “which  set  forth  with  incisive  sharpness  the  true  issue 
of  the  pending  canvass.” 

Morton,  in  his  reply,  after  expressing  his  acknowledgments 
for  the  reception,  proceeded  to  consider  more  elaborately 
than  he  had  done  in  the  Senate  the  meaning  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform  and  the  letter  of  General  Blair.  He  then 
took  up  the  question  of  issuing  new  greenbacks  to  pay  the 
national  debt,  and  thus  criticised  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hendricks  a  short  time  before : 

“After  Mr.  Hendricks  had  argued  the  right  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  pay  the  debt  in  greenbacks,  he  said:  ‘It  is  time 
now  to  commence  the  issue  of  those  greenbacks  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  paying  the  debt  and  to  stop  the  gold  interest.’  He 
would  issue  enough  to  pay  the  debt  and  stop  the  gold  inter¬ 
est.  Why,  my  friends,  this  is  all  Pomeroy  asks — this  is  all 
Vallandigham  asks — this  is  more  than  Mr.  Pendleton  now 
dares  to  demand.  It  would  meet  the  views  of  the  extreme 
men  of  his  party.  But  there  is  something  else.  Mr.  Hendricks 
also  said : 
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“  ‘I  would  not  be  understood  as  being  in  favor  of  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  currency  without  limit.  The  dangers  and  evils 
of  an  unrestricted  issue  of  paper  money  can  not  be  two  care¬ 
fully  avoided.  Temptations  in  that  directions  are  great,  and 
must  be  resisted  by  wisdom  and  prudence.  No  one  more 
than  myself  regrets  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  paper  cur¬ 
rency,  but  it  results  from  the  necessities  of  our  condition. 
The  issues  must  be  limited  to  the  demands  of  business  and 
the  wants  of  the  people  in  meeting  the  enormous  levies  for 
national,  state,  county  and  city  purposes.’ 

“After  having  first  said,  ‘it  is  now  time  to  begin  the  issue 
of  treasury  notes  to  pay  the  debt  and  stop  the  gold  interest,’ 
he  then  said  we  must  not  carry  paper  money  too  far ;  he 
inveighed  against  paper  money  as  bitterly  as  I  would,  and 
said  the  issue  of  paper  money  should  be  limited,  not  by  the 
quantity  necessary  to  pay  the  debt,  or  to  stop  the  payment 
of  the  interest,  but  by  the  demands  of  business  and  the  wants 
of  the  people.  Why,  I  agree  with  him  perfectly  upon  that 
proposition,  but  that  completely  overturns  and  overwhelms 
the  other.  How  can  any  man  tell  me  upon  which  side  of 
that  great  question  the  distinguished  senator  stands?  He 
will  have  to  make  another  speech  in  order  to  define  his  posi¬ 
tion  upon  that  question.  [Laughter.]  Again  he  says: 

“  ‘The  system  of  national  banks  was  a  stupendous  folly. 
The  security  of  the  bill  holder  is  in  the  bonds  on  deposit  in 
the  treasury,  upon  which  the  United  States  pay  interest.  If 
the  government  furnishes  the  security  in  its  own  credit,  why 
not  issue  the  treasury  note  directly,  and  thus  save  the  inter¬ 
est?  It  is  said  the  loans  of  the  banks  to  the  business  men  of 
the  country  amount  to  about  six  hundred  million  dollars,  and 
in  this  state  to  twelve  million  dollars.  To  compel  the  banks 
at  once  to  withdraw  their  loans  would  be  ruinous.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  must  be  so  made  as  to  avoid  a  financial  and  business 
crisis.’ 

“Though  the  banks  were  monstrosities  in  the  beginning — a 
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fraud  and  wrong  upon  the  people — yet,  now,  he  argues,  they 
have  become  so  connected  with  the  business  of  the  country 
that  they  can  not  be  disturbed  without  ruin  to  our  commercial 
relations.  Now,  I  will  ask  anybody  to  tell  upon  which  side 
of  the  bank  question  the  distinguished  senator  stands? 
[Laughter.]  His  position  on  these  two  questions  reminds  me 
of  a  story  I  once  heard  of  a  lawyer  who  went  out  into  the  coun¬ 
try  to  appear  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  a  case  where  the 
right  of  property  in  a  certain  calf  was  to  be  tried.  The  op¬ 
posing  counsel  was  absent,  and  the  justice  did  not  like  to  go 
on  with  the  case  without  him,  but  the  lawyer  who  was  there 
proposed  to  obviate  the  difficulty  by  promising  to  argue  the 
case  on  both  sides  fairly.  And  after -he  had  done  so  the  jus¬ 
tice  solemnly  declared  that  he  could  not  tell  whose  calf  it 
was.”  [Great  laughter.] 

On  the  4th  of  August  Morton  started  for  St.  Catharines,  in 
Canada,  where  he  remained  for  a  month.  Even  this  time  of 
recreation,  however,  had  to  be  devoted  in  part  to  preparation 
for  the  coming  campaign. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  shortly  after  his  return,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  his  Wayne  county  friends  at  Centreville,  and  he  spoke 
at  Greencastle,  Terre  Haute,  Lawrenceburg,  Lafayette  and 
many  other  places.  The  Democratic  press  at  this  time  was 
engaged  in  describing  bitter  feuds  between  what  they  called 
“the  two  wings  of  the  radical  party,  the  Julian  wing  and  the 
Morton  wing.”  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  was  in  favor  of  the 
Julian  wing.  “The  more  Julians  there  are  in  the  party  the 
better  for  us,”  it  said.  “Vive  le  Julian.” 

In  a  speech  at  Connersville,  on  the  i6th  of  September, 
Morton  contrasted  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  convention 
of  1864,  over  which  Seymour  had  presided,  with  the  present 
New  York  platform  and  the  letter  of  Frank  P .  Blair.  “When 
we  had  war,”  he  said,  “these  men  were  for  peace.  Now  that 
we  have  peace,  they  are  for  war.” 

But  the  ablest  speech  made  by  Morton  during  this  campaign 
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was  that  which  he  delivered  at  Concert  Hall,  in  Philadelphia, 
on  Thursday  evening,  September  24. 

“When  the  walls  of  a  building  have  been  erected,’’  he  said, 
“the  roof  put  on,  and  the  house  nearly  finished,  the  incen¬ 
diary  may  cast  his  brand  into  the  shavings  and  rubbish,  and 
cause  the  structure  to  be  consumed  to  ashes.  The  work  of 
reconstruction,  now  nearly  finished,  is  exposed  to  a  like  dan¬ 
ger;  the  incendiary  is  lurking  around  the  premises  seeking 
to  kindle  the  rubbish  and  refuse  of  the  rebellion  into  a  flame 
that  shall  destroy  all  that  has  been  accomplished,  and  put 
the  country  back  into  a  condition  worse  than  at  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

“Shall  the  work  of  reconstruction  be  completed  as  it  has 
been  begun?  This  is  the  great  issue  to  be  decided  by  the 
people  at  the  approaching  election.  The  Republican  party 
presents  to  the  country  for  its  adoption  the  policy  of  complet¬ 
ing  the  work  of  reconstruction  on  the  basis  upon  which  it  has 
been  carried  forward — the  basis  of  equal  rights  to  all  men. 
It  presents  the  policy  of  peace,  repose,  stability;  it  presents 
the  policy  of  protection  to  American  industry  and  of  placing 
the  burdens  of  taxation  upon  the  rich  rather  than  upon  the 
poor,  upon  capital  rather  than  upon  labor,  upon  the  luxuries 
rather  than  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  Financially,  it  pre¬ 
sents  the  policy  of  returning  to  specie  payments  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment,  and  of  maintaining  the  public  faith  by 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt  according  to  the  very  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  contract.  It  presents  the  policy  of  reserving 
the  public  lands  for  actual  settlers,  and  giving  them  to  every 
man  who  will  make  a  farm  and  a  garden  where  before  there 
was  a  wilderness. 

“The  so-called  Democratic  party  presents  for  the  adoption 
of  the  country,  the  policy  of  nullification  and  revolution.  It 
proposes  to  nullify  the  reconstruction  laws  of  Congress,  and 
to  overturn  by  military  force  the  new  state  governments  that 
have  been  erected  in  the  South.  It  proposes  to  undo  all  that 
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has  been  done,  to  retrace  all  the  steps  that  have  been  taken 
toward  the  settlement  of  our  national  troubles,  and  to  place 
the  country  in  a  condition  compared  with  which  it  would 
have  been  infinitely  better  for  us  had  we  let  the  rebel  states 
go  and  suffered  the  Union  to  be  dismembered.  It  proposes 
the  equal  taxation  of  all  kinds  of  property  whereby  the  articles 
of  prime  necessity,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  poor,  shall 
be  taxed  equally  with  those  articles  of  luxury  used  only  by 
the  rich,  and  which  enter  into  the  pleasures  and  dissipations 
of  life.  It  presents  the  policy  of  repudiation,  of  national  dis¬ 
honor,  which,  according  to  the  lessons  of  history,  has  proved 
fatal  to  every  government  which  has  adopted  it. 

“In  1832  a  convention  in  South  Carolfna  resolved  that  the 
people  of  each  state  had  the  right  to  determine  for  themselves 
whether  an  act  of  Congress  was  constitutional  or  not,  and  that 
if  they  held  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  they  had  a  right  to  re¬ 
sist  its  operation  within  the  limits  of  that  state.  They  resolved 
that  the  tariff  law  was  unconstitutional,  null  and  void ;  that  it 
should  not  be  enforced  in  South  Carolina,  and  that  its  opera¬ 
tion  should  be  prevented,  if  need  be,  by  military  power. 
This  was  nullification  pure  and  simple.  General  Jackson, 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  met  this,  first  by  a  proc¬ 
lamation  in  which  he  argued  conclusively  that  nullification 
was  wicked,  unconstitutional  and  treasonable.  He  then  met 
it  by  making  military  preparations  and  by  threatening  to  hang 
John  C.  Calhoun  and  his  treasonable  conspirators.  Seeing 
that  President  Jackson  was  determined  in  the  matter,  the  nul- 
lifiers  took  counsel  of  their  fears  and  abandoned  nullification. 
They  then  admitted  that  while  a  state  remained  in  the  Union 
it  had  no  right  to  nullify  or  to  resist  the  law,  but  they  claimed 
that  when  a  state  was  aggrieved  by  the  passage  of  an  act 
which  it  believed  to  be  unconstitutional  it  might  withdraw 
from  the  Union.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  secession  which 
culminated  in  the  rebellion  of  1861.  That  rebellion  was  sub¬ 
dued  at  the  cost  of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  loyal 
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lives,  and  five  thousand  millions  of  dollars  and  with  it  was 
extinguished  the  doctrine  of  secession.  But  the  people  of 
the  South,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
North,  so  far  from  accepting  the  situation,  have  abandoned  the 
doctrine  of  secession  only  to  retreat  to  and  adopt  the  doctrine 
of  nullification.  The  Democratic  party  assembled  in  conven¬ 
tion  in  the  city  of  New  York,  following  the  example  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  resolved  that  the  reconstruction 
laws  of  Congress  were  unconstitutional,  null  and  void.  .  .  . 

This  resolution  was  an  invitation  to  the  people  of  the  South  to 
nullify  the  laws  of  Congress  and  to  overturn  by  force  the  new 
governments  that  had  been  erected.  It  was  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  assertion  of  the  nullification  doctrine  of  1832,  which,  if 
admitted  or  carried  out,  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  government 
as  the  doctrine  of  secession.  .  .  .  This,  my  friends,  is 
war.  Peaceable  nullification  is  as  impossible  as  was  peace¬ 
able  secession.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall,  by  military  power,  overthrow  the  laws  of  the  land,  the 
government  is  destroyed  and  we  have  nothing  left  but  a  des¬ 
potism.  The  Democratic  party  has  become  a  treasonable  fac¬ 
tion  ;  it  proposes  to  elect  a  President  for  the  purpose  of  over¬ 
throwing  the  laws  and  offers  no  policy  which  does  not  involve 
revolution  and  war. 

“Already  we  see  the  effect  of  this  avowed  policy  in  the 
South.  Already  the  new  constitution  of  Georgia  and  the  re¬ 
construction  laws  of  Congress  have  been  nullified  by  the 
action  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Georgia  legislature. 
In  violation  of  their  oaths  they  expelled  from  this  legislature 
twenty-four  colored  members  simply  on  account  of  their  color. 

.  .  .  This  was  an  act  of  nullification  and  revolution,  which 
will  demand,  and,  I  doubt  not,  will  receive  the  correcting 
hand  of  a  loyal  Congress.  We  do  not  admit  that  the  power 
of  Congress  over  these  rebellious  states  is  exhausted.  .  .  . 
As  Congress  had  the  constitutional  power  to  organize  these 
governments  through  the  reconstruction  laws,  so  it  has  the 
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power  to  protect  them  until  they  can  maintain  themselves 
against  their  enemies. 

“And  now,  my  friends,  riot  and  bloodshed  prevail  through¬ 
out  the  rebel  states.  Organized  secret  societies  are  attempt¬ 
ing  by  murder,  conflagration  and  robbery  to  drive  into  exile 
the  Union  white  men  and  all  who  do  not  succumb,  and  to 
compel  the  negro  to  vote  away  his  rights.  It  is  now  the  de¬ 
liberate  and  settled  policy  of  the  Southern  Democracy,  by 
violence  and  bloodshed,  and  by  an  unrelenting  and  cruel 
proscription,  to  drive  out  every  Union  white  man  who  does 
not  give  in  his  adherence  to  their  policy,  to  compel  him  to 
abandon  his  property  and  fly  from  his  home  for  his  opinion’s 
sake.  He  is  proscribed  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  speech  at  Atlanta  Mr.  Toombs  pointed  out  the  course  to 
be  followed.  The  Union  white  man  is  to  be  treated  as  a  po¬ 
litical  and  social  enemy.  The  physician  should  not  allow 
himself  to  be  called  into  a  Union  family;  the  lawyer  should 
not  take  a  fee  from  a  Union  man ;  the  mechanic  should  not 
shoe  his  horse  or  mend  his  wagon ;  the  merchant  should  not 
sell  him  a  pound  of  coffee  or  a  yard  of  muslin ;  they  should 
not  be  his  neighbors,  nor  recognize  him  upon  the  street,  nor 
speak  to  his  family,  nor  in  any  respect  treat  him  as  a  human 
being.  Wade  Hampton,  soon  after  his  return  from  the  New 
York  convention,  proclaimed  the  policy  which  was  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  toward  the  negro,  which,  in  short,  was  coercion  by  star¬ 
vation.  He  said  that  unless  the  negro  would  vote  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  live  on  their  planta¬ 
tions  ;  he  should  not  receive  from  them  any  employment ;  he 
should  be  deprived  of  every  means  of  putting  bread  into  the 
mouths  of  his  wife  and  children.  .  .  .  Human  nature, 

weak  and  frail  as  it  is,  never  appeared  to  worse  advantage 
than  in  this  proposition  of  Wade  Hampton’s.  The  King  of 
Dahomey  never  adopted  a  policy  more  fiendish  or  inhuman. 

Morton  next  discussed  the  Democratic  platform  and  the 
views  of  the  candidates  and  leaders  of  the  party  in  reference 
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to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  by  greenbacks  to  be 
issued  for  that  purpose.  He  set  forth  the  destruction  of 
the  currency  and  of  the  national  credit  involved  in  this  prop¬ 
osition,  together  with  other  evils  of  inflation;  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  specie  payments  and  outlined  the 
plan  by  which  this  could  be  accomplished. 

In  conclusion  he  said:  “Let  me  appeal  to  the  Union 
soldier  to  stand  by  his  great  leader,  and  by  the  party  that 
rejoiced  in  his  victories  and  wept  over  his  defeats ;  that  fed 
and  clothed  him  during  the  war ;  that  nursed  him  when  he 
was  sick  and  wounded;  that  will  love  and  honor  him  while 
he  is  living  and  mourn  over  him  when  he  is  dead.  Let  me 
appeal  to  the  laboring  man  to  stand  by  the  party  that  would 
make  labor  honorable,  and  give  to  it  its  just  reward;  that 
would  place  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  rich  and  upon 
capital  and  make  smooth  and  easy  the  path  that  leads  from 
labor  to  wealth.  Let  me  appeal  to  the  banker,  the  merchant, 
the  manufacturer,  the  man  of  capital  to  stand  by  the  party 
that  will  give  repose  to  the  country  and  stability  to  business, 
that  will  improve  the  currency,  that  will  maintain  the  public 
faith  and  protect  every  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property. 
Let  me  appeal  to  the  selfishness  of  those  who  love  neither 
their  country  nor  their  kind  to  stand  by  the  party  that  will 
protect  alike  labor  and  property,  that  will  defend  the  rights 
of  every  man  before  the  law.  Let  me  appeal  to  that  great 
class  who  love  liberty,  truth,  justice  and  humanity  to  stand 
by  the  party  that  abolished  slavery,  that  will  secure  to  every 
man  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  property,  the  party 
that  preserved  the  republic,  that  would  now  bind  up  the 
bleeding  wounds  of  the  nation,  that  would  lift  up  the  meek 
and  lowly  and  restore  the  blessings  of  peace  to  all  the  land. 
After  the  fierce  tempest  has  twisted  and  crushed  the  forest, 
and  the  swollen  rivers  have  risen  above  their  banks  and  car¬ 
ried  wreck  and  ruin  through  all  the  valleys,  the  rain  suddenly 
ceases,  the  winds  are  hushed,  the  clouds  break  away,  and  the 
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sun  shines  forth,  drying  up  the  tears  of  nature  and  making  the 
land  bright  and  happy.  So  when  the  storm  of  war  has 
passed,  when  the  sword  has  been  beaten  into  the  plowshare 
and  the  voice  of  angry  faction  is  hushed,  the  sun  of  peace 
will  shine  forth,  making  the  hearts  of  all  men  rejoice,  and 
causing  happiness,  prosperity,  progress  and  power  to  spring 
up  like  thrifty  plants  in  a  virgin  soil.” 

The  speaker’s  peroration  was  followed  by  long  cheering. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  delivery  of  the  speech  con¬ 
sumed  only  fifty  minutes  and  there  were  several  other  emi¬ 
nent  speakers  present,  the  chairman  announced  that  he  would 
adjourn  the  meeting  then,  as  he  wanted  the  speech  to  go  to 
the  country  alone  just  as  it  had  been  delivered 

Hendricks  had  been  nominated  by  the  Democrats  for 
governor  of  Indiana,  and  it  was  hoped  that  his  influence 
would  insure  victory  in  that  state.  In  the  October  elections, 
however,  the  Republicans  were  everywhere  successful.  They 
carried  Pennsylvania,  they  held  Ohio,  and  in  Indiana,  Con¬ 
rad  Baker  was  elected  by  a  small  majority.  In  the  week 
following  these  elections,  Seymour  started  upon  a  personal 
canvass  to  redeem  the  tottering  fortunes  of  his  party.  He 
made  speeches  in  many  of  the  doubtful  states. 

On  the  26th  of  October  he  came  to  Indianapolis  and 
delivered  an  address  in  the  rink  in  that  city.  Morton  answered 
him  at  the  same  place  on  the  following  evening. 

In  November  Grant’s  majority  over  Seymour  was  decisive. 
He  had  two  hundred  and  fourteen  electors  against  eighty  for 
the  Democratic  candidate. 

After  the  October  election  had  decided  that  Hendricks 
would  have  a  Republican  successor  in  the  Senate,  there  were 
many  speculations  who  the  man  would  be.  Morton  towered 
far  above  the  other  Republicans  in  his  state,  and  from  the 
rest  it  was  not  easy  to  select  the  most  prominent  or  popular. 
The  colleague  of  Morton  would  be  “hardly  more  than  an 
Atolian  attachment,”  a  “nonentity,”  “overshadowed  by  the 
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Great  Mogul.”  Thus  piped  the  Democratic  press,  while  it 
gave  out  the  names  of  aspirants,  real  or  imaginary:  Will 
Cumback,  Horatio  C.  Newcomb,  Richard  W.  Thompson, 
James  Hughes,  Godlove  S.  Orth,  Anson  Wolcott,  D.  D. 
Pratt  and  others.  John  D.  Defrees  was  spoken  of  as  the 
leader  of  what  was  called  “the  Colfax  ring.” 

Then  it  was  given  out  that  Cumback  was  Morton’s  candi¬ 
date.  His  election,  said  the  Democrats,  would  give  Morton 
two  votes  in  the  Senate.  Morton  was  the  “king  bee”  in  the 
Republican  party  (whatever  that  might  be),  and  whenever 
he  desired  a  thing  to  be  accomplished  opposition  was  pushed 
away  “as  easily  as  a  housewife  brushes  a  cobweb  from  the 
wall.  ’  ’ 

Whether  Morton  really  favored  Cumback’s  election  or 
not,  he  took  no  public  action  in  regard  to  it.  The  Republi¬ 
cans  nominated  Cumback  in  caucus  on  the  14th  of  January. 
But  it  had  been  noised  abroad  that  in  1865  the  Republican 
candidate  had  made  a  corrupt  proposition  to  the  Governor 
in  relation  to  the  senatorship,  and  the  Indiana  Senate  asked 
for  the  correspondence.  A  letter  from  Cumback  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Baker,  dated  January  6,  1863,  with  Baker’s  answer  two 
days  later,  were  produced.  The  Governor  had  the  power, 
when  the  legislature  was  not  in  session,  to  appoint  the  senator 
who  should  hold  office  until  an  election  was  held  by  the 
General  Assembly.  In  his  letter  Cumback  said:  “I  think 
Hendricks  will  be  chosen  by  the  Democrats  (as  candidate 
for  Governor),  and  he  will  certainly,  if  he  intends  to  inspire 
hope  among  his  friends,  resign  his  position  (as  senator).  The 
person  appointed  by  you  will,  other  things  being  equal,  stand 
the  best  chance  to  be  chosen  by  our  legislature.  If  you  will 
assure  me  of  the  appointment  I  will  withdraw  from  the  con¬ 
test  for  any  position  on  the  state  ticket  and  take  the  position 
of  elector  at  the  state  convention.  If  this  proposition  does  not 
meet  with  your  approval,  please  return  this  letter  to  me.” 

To  which  Baker  answered  :  “The  proposition  is  corrupt 
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and  indecent,  and  I  feel  humiliated  that  any  human  being 
should  measure  me  by  so  low  a  standard  of  common  morality 
as  to  make  it.” 

After  the  publication  of  these  letters  a  number  of  Re¬ 
publicans  were  unwilling  to  support  their  caucus  nominee ; 
Cumback  failed  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  joint  convention, 
and  the  legislature  finally  selected  as  Morton’s  colleague  Dan¬ 
iel  D.  Pratt,  of  Logansport,  a  lawyer  of  ripe  experience  and 
independent  character. 

Evidently  Morton  did  not  regard  Cumback’ s  letter  as 
involving  the  degree  of  turpitude  imputed  to  it  by  Governor 
Baker,  for  he  wrote:  “Now  that  Mr.  Cumback  has  received 
the  nomination  I  hope  he  will  be  elected,  and  that  every  Re¬ 
publican  member  of  the  legislature  will  vote  for  him.’  After¬ 
wards,  it  is  said  Morton  and  Pratt  united  in  recommend¬ 
ing  Cumback  to  a  place  in  the  diplomatic  service,  but  he  did 
not  take  it. 


CHAPTER  IV 


FINANCIAL  VIEWS  AND  MEASURES — RESUMPTION 

We  have  already  seen  in  Morton’s  Columbus  speech,  as 
well  as  in  those  delivered  during  the  Grant  campaign,  discus¬ 
sions  concerning  the  currency  and  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt.  We  must  now  go  back  in  our  narrative  and  review  in 
greater  detail  the  course  which  Morton  took  in  respect  to 
these  questions  before  he  introduced  his  bill  for  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  specie  payments  in  December,  1868. 

The  proposition  of  the  Ohio  Democracy  in  1867  to  pay  off 
the  United  States  bonds  with  greenbacks  gained  favor  in  In¬ 
diana,  and  Morton  attacked  it  in  an  open  letter  in  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Journal  on  September  17  of  that  year.  He  asked: 

“How  shall  the  government  get  the  greenbacks?  There 
are  three  ways” 

“First.  By  issuing  new  bonds  and  redeeming  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  their  sale ;  but  this  would  only  make  a  new  debt  of 
like  amount,  and  the  time  has  not  come  when  a  new  bond 
bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest  can  be  sold  at  par. 

“Second.  By  levying  a  tax  more  than  double  that  of  the 
present;  but  this  the  country  can  not  and  will  not  bear. 

“Third.  By  issuing  within  the  next  twelve  months  not  less 
than  six  hundred  millions  of  greenbacks,  this  operation  to  be 
repeated  from  year  to  year  until  after  1874-  •  •  ■ 

“The  present  value  of  greenbacks  is  chiefly  due  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  they  are  to  be  redeemed.  A  body  of  cur¬ 
rency  that  is  not  to  be  redeemed,  and  will  die  in  the  hands  of 
the  last  holder,  can  not  be  sustained  by  making  it  a  legal-ten- 
2 — Mor. — 5  (65) 
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der  or  by  any  other  legislative  contrivance.  Not  one  dollar 
of  the  bonded  debt  will  fall  due  before  fourteen  years,  and  it 
will  then  become  due  at  different  periods,  down  to  1904-  Can 
any  good  reason  be  given  for  paying  it  off  so  long  in  advance? 
The  country  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  war.  Trade  and 
commerce  still  languish.  Nine  states  are  disorganized  and 
desolate,  and  can  pay  scarcely  anything  for  years  to  come. 
The  rebellious  South  caused  the  debt,  but  whatever  is  paid 
must  come  almost  entirely  from  the  North.  Why  not  wait 
until  the  South  can  pay  part?  Why  not  wait  until  the  coun¬ 
try  has  recovered  from  the  shock  and  waste  of  war?  Has  not 
this  generation  put  down  the  rebellion  and  done  its  duty ,  and 
may  it  not  justly  leave  the  payment  of  part  of  the  debt  to  its 
successor?  .  .  . 

“In  fifteen  years,  possibly  in  five,  the  difference  in  value 
between  gold  and  greenbacks  will  have  ceased  to  exist,  and 
the  mode  of  payment  of  the  bonds,  whether  in  gold  or  green¬ 
backs,  will  have  become  unimportant.  Specie  payments  can 
be  reached  without  contracting  the  currency,  by  waiting  a 
reasonable  time  until  successful  reconstruction  and  the  growth 
of  wealth  and  business  have  brought  the  country  up  to 
the  existing  volume  of  currency  without  a  financial  con¬ 
vulsion.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  McCulloch,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  adopted 
the  policy  of  contracting  the  currency  as  the  best  method 
of  coming  to  specie  payments.  He  had  been  empowered 
by  the  acts  of  March  3,  1865,  and  April  12,  1866,  to  fund 
the  obligations  of  the  government  in  long  time  bonds.  The 
last  act  provided  that  he  should  not  retire  more  than  four 
millions  of  legal-tenders  per  month,  but  even  at  that  rate,  the 
contraction  of  the  currency  went  on  until  those  who  had  in¬ 
curred  debts  took  alarm  at  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  in  which  these  debts  were  to  be  paid.  The  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  the  further  reduction 
of  the  currency  by  means  of  withdrawal  and  cancellation  of 
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United  States  notes.  This  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the 
9th  of  December,  1867,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  which  reported  in  its  favor. 

A  long  debate  ensued.  Fessenden  opposed  the  bill  be¬ 
cause  it  would  notify  the  country  that  Congress  had  aban¬ 
doned  the  policy  which  it  had  once  decided  to  be  a  wise  one. 
Morton  was  in  favor  of  the  measure.  He  insisted  that  so 
long  as  the  question  of  retiring  the  currency  was  left  to  any 
one  man,  the  financial  policy  of  the  country  was  not  settled. 
Business  men  wanted  to  know  upon  what  they  could  rely  for  at 
least  a  year  or  two  to  come.  There  had  been  much  financial 
embarrassment  and  there  was  a  general  conviction  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  currency.  Did  the  senator 
from  Maine  believe  that  we  were  to  return  to  specie  pay¬ 
ments  by  continuing  the  contraction  of  legal  tenders  until  all 
had  been  taken  up? 

Fessenden  answered  that  he  did  not  suppose  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  up  the  last  dollar,  but  the  amount  should 
be  so  reduced  that  the  treasury  would  be  ready  at  any  time 
to  meet  the  claims  upon  it  with  gold. 

Morton  asked  how  far  we  must  contract  before  we  could 
return  to  specie  payments.  Fessenden  replied  that  this  would 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  country.  And  he  asked 
Morton  whether  the  treasury  could  resume  at  once. 

Morton  answered  that  he  did  not  believe  that  contraction 
was  the  method  of  returning  to  specie  payments.  There 
should  be  a  definite  time  fixed  for  this  return,  so  that  the 
country  might  understand  it  and  work  up  to  it. 

The  bill  forbidding  the  further  contraction  of  the  currency 
passed  by  a  large  majority. 

On  the  1  5th  of  June,  1868,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
recommended  a  bill  providing  that  the  national  bank  circula¬ 
tion  should  be  increased  twenty  millions,  which  amount  should 
be  issued  to  banks  in  states  having  a  circulation  of  less  than 
five  dollars  per  capita,  so  as  to  equalize  the  circulation  in  the 
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various  states.  Morton  opposed  an  increase  of  currency.  He 
said : 

“I  had  hoped  that  the  Senate  had  got  past  the  time  when 
it  was  necessary  to  argue  the  evils  of  an  inflation  of  the  cur¬ 
rency — the  increase  of  speculation,  and  the  diminution  of 
productive  industry.  .  .  .  Every  interest  in  this  country 
demands  stability — demands  that  we  shall  avoid  fluctuations. 

“When  inflation  begins,  property  acquires  two  prices;  the 
real,  actual,  demand  price  and  the  speculative  price.  Men 
can  put  property  into  warehouses  and  hold  it  for  a  rise  of 
prices,  and  thus  (as  we  saw  during  the  war)  the  price  of 
goods  goes  up  fifty,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred  and 
three  hundred  per  cent.,  because  of  this  speculative  price 
brought  about  by  the  great  abundance  of  money.  But  how 
is  it  with  labor?  You  can  not  put  labor  into  a  warehouse 
and  hold  it  for  speculation.  The  demand  for  labor  is  imme¬ 
diate,  and  therefore,  when  inflation  takes  place,  labor  is  the 
last  thing  to  be  inflated  and  the  first  thing  to  feel  the  evils  of 
inflation.  Mr.  President,  we  have  already  suffered  from 
these  evils.  We  have  had  one  great  inflation,  and  we  have 
got  part  of  the  way  down.  The  down  grade  has  cost  the 
American  people  dearly  and  is  marked  at  every  step  by  bank¬ 
ruptcies  and  ruin.  Would  the  senator  from  Ohio  have  us  make 
the  ascent  again,  that  we  may  have  again  the  ruinous  descent? 
I  trust  not.  .  .  . 

‘  ‘The  most  important  thing  for  us  to  do  before  this  Congress 
adjourns  is  to  take  some  steps  toward  the  return  to  specie 
payments.  Every  other  financial  scheme  is  a  nostrum  as 
compared  with  that.  It  can  not  be  done  now,  nor  can  it  be 
done  indirectly.  It  will  not  “turn  up,”  as  Micawber  might 
suppose.  It  will  not  come  around  incidentally  or  indirectly 
by  resorting  to  some  gentle,  ineffective,  meaningless  measure. 
As  the  senator  from  Maine  said,  the  only  way  to  pay  a  debt 
is  to  pay  it ;  and  I  say  the  only  way  to  return  to  specie  pay¬ 
ments  is  to  take  some  step  in  that  direction ;  some  step  that 
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looks  toward  it;  some  step  that  will  give  the  country  assur¬ 
ance  that  specie  payments  will  be  made.  .  .  . 

“As  I  believe  in  direct  measures  and  not  indirect,  Machia¬ 
vellian  measures,  the  way  to  return  to  specie  payments, 
in  my  judgment,  is  to  fix  some  time  when  this  govern¬ 
ment  will  redeem  its  legal-tender  notes.  Give  everybody 
notice;  let  the  people  prepare  for  it;  let  the  government 
prepare  for  it  by  collecting  its  reserve  of  gold ;  let  everybody 
get  ready  for  it ;  and  as  the  time  approaches  the  premium  on 
gold  will  gradually  go  down  until  it  will  have  gone  altogether ; 
and  then,  the  legal-tender  notes  being  as  good  as  gold,  the 
people  will  not  want  the  gold  except  for  specific  purposes.” 

Henderson  asked  why  Morton  would  fix  a  day  to  redeem 
greenbacks  at  par,  when  he  could  redeem  them  now  at  seventy 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

Morton  answered :  “Would  it  build  up  the  credit  of  this 
nation  if  it  were  to  go  out  and  buy  its  own  paper  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  seventy  cents  on  the  dollar,  when  it  refuses  payment  at 
the  treasury?’  ’ 

An  amendment  was  adopted  in  the  Senate  authorizing  a 
re-distribution  of  national  bank  circulation  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  millions,  this  amount  to  be  withdrawn  pro  rata  from 
banks  in  states  having  an  excess  of  circulation.  The  bill, 
thus  amended,  passed  the  Senate  but  failed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

On  July  ii,  1 868,  a  funding  bill,  which  had  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  considered  by  the  Senate. 
Sherman  proposed  a  substitute,  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds 
redeemable  in  coin  after  twenty,  thirty  and  forty  years  at  five, 
four  and  a  half  and  four  per  cent,  respectively,  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  the  redemption  of  outstanding  bonds.  This 
substitute  also  authorized  the  holders  of  greenbacks  to  con¬ 
vert  them  into  these  bonds,  and  the  holders  of  these  bonds  to 
convert  them  into  greenbacks,  provided  the  whole  amount  of 
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greenbacks  outstanding  should  not  exceed  four  hundred  mill¬ 
ions  of  dollars. 

Sherman  supported  this  bill  in  a  speech  in  which  he  said 
that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  had  the  right  to 
pay  the  principal  of  the  five-twenty  bonds  in  greenbacks,  and 
unless  the  five-twenties  were  converted  by  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  bondholders  that  power  would  be  exercised.  Sumner 
and  Edmunds  denied  the  right  to  pay  the  five-twenties  in 
anything  but  coin. 

On  July  13  Morton  argued  the  proposition  from  a  legal 
standpoint.  “This  question,  ”  he  said,  “is  not  important  be¬ 
yond  the  time  when  the  government  shall  resume  specie  pay¬ 
ments.  Whenever  we  make  the  legal  tender  note  as  good  as 
gold  then  the  question  is  settled.  But  it  maybe  an  important 
and  troublesome  question  until  that  time  comes.  I,  for  one, 
believe  that  the  true  policy  for  the  government  is  to  take 
steps  first  and  foremost  to  bring  about  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  .  .  . 

“Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  law  is  with  the  senator 
from  Ohio.  The  act  authorizing  the  ten-forties  declares  that 
principal  and  interest  shall  be  paid  in  coin.  The  several  laws 
creating  the  five-twenties  declare,  that  the  interest  shall  be 
paid  in  coin,  but  are  silent  as  to  the  principal  of  the  debt,  and 
do  not  say  in  what  kind  of  money  the  principal  shall  be  paid. 
This  silence  is  significant.  .  .  . 

“Let  me  say  to  the  senator  from  Vermont  and  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  if  they  desire  to  ascertain  the  quali¬ 
ties  and  capacities  of  the  legal  tender  note — what  debts  it  will 
pay  and  what  debts  it  will  not  pay — they  must  look  to  the 
laws  creating  the  legal-tender  notes,  and  not  to  the  statutes 
authorizing  the  five-twenty  bonds. 

“The  act  of  February  25,  1862,  authorized  the  first  issue 
of  five-twenty  bonds  and  the  first  issue  of  legal-tender  notes, 
and  in  its  first  section  declared:  ‘Such  notes  herein  authorized 
shall  be  received  in  payment  of  all  taxes,  internal  duties,  ex- 
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cises,  debts  and  demands  of  every  kind  due  the  United 
States  (except  duties  on  imports),  and  all  claims  and  de¬ 
mands  against  the  United  States  of  any  kind  whatsoever  ex¬ 
cept  for  interest  upon  bonds  and  notes  (which  shall  be  paid 
in  coin),  and  shall  also  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal-tender  in 
payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within  the  United 
States,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  as  aforesaid.’ 

“A  bond  is  a  ‘claim’ ;  a  bond  is  a ‘demand.’  The  very  ex¬ 
ception  proves  that  bonds  were  comprehended  in  the  phrase, 
for  if  they  were  not,  there  was  no  necessity  for  excepting  the 
interest  upon  them.  But  the  statute  does  not  stop  here.  It 
goes  on  to  say  tautologically  that  such  notes  ‘shall  also  be 
lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  within  the  United  States,  except  duties  on  im¬ 
ports  and  interest  as  aforesaid.’  Every  debt  which  the  United 
States  owes  is  a  public  debt;  it  has  no  private  debts,  conse¬ 
quently  a  five-twenty  bond  is  a  public  debt,  for  which  the  law 
declares  such  notes  shall  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender. 
Was  ever  a  statute  more  comprehensive,  unequivocal,  or  plainly 
written?  If  the  effect  of  this  language  can  be  varied  or  de¬ 
stroyed  by  argument,  then  no  statute  can  be  drawn  which  can 
withstand  the  lawyer’s  ingenuity.  But  there  are  three  other 
statutes  to  the  same  effect  as  the  one  I  have  just  considered. 

“The  act  of  the  nth  of  July  following  provided  for  the 
issue  of  another  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  of  legal 
tender  notes,  and  declared,  like  the  former  one,  that  they 
should  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  claims  and  de¬ 
mands  of  whatsoever  kind  against  the  United  States,  except 
interest  on  notes  and  bonds,  and  further  declared  that  tnese 
notes  ‘shall  also  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  in  the  United  States, 
except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  as  aforesaid. 

“There  are  but  two  exceptions  stated  in  the  law,  but  it  is 
'sought  by  argument  to  establish  a  third,  compared  with  which 
the  two  stated  in  the  law  are  mere  trifles, 
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‘  ‘This  statute  is  unconnected  with  any  provision  for  the  issue 
of  bonds,  and  was  passed  before  any  bonds  authorized  by  the 
preceding  act  of  February  were  sold. 

“Again,  in  January,  1863,  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution 
authorizing  the  issue  of  another  one  hundred  million  dollars 
of  legal-tender  notes,  in  which  it  was  again  declared  that  they 
should  be  received  as  ‘a  legal  tender  inpayment  of  all  claims 
and  demands  against  the  United  States  of  whatsoever  kind, 
except  interest  on  notes  and  bonds,’  and  this  joint  resolution 
was  unconnected  with  any  provision  for  the  issue  of  bonds. 

“And,  again,  in  February,  1863,  an  act  was  passed  author¬ 
izing  the  issue  of  another  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  legal-tender  notes,  including  the  one  hundred  million 
dollars  authorized  by  the  joint  resolution  just  referred  to,  in 
which  it  is  declared  in  language  somewhat  different  from  the 
other  acts,  but  in  substance  the  same,  that  ‘these  notes  so 
issued  shall  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
all  debts,  public  and  private,  within  the  United  States,  except 
for  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt.’ 

“Here  are  four  plain,  unequivocal  and  emphatic  declarations 
of  the  law  declaring  that  these  notes  shall  be  a  legal-tender 
in  payment  of  every  conceivable  species  of  indebtedness 
against  the  United  States.  And  whether  the  fact  be  agree¬ 
able  or  disagreeable  it  is  one  that  can  not  be  overcome  by 
argument  or  ingenuity.  .  .  .  Every  man  in  the  country 
purchasing  a  bond  is  presumed  to  know  the  character  of  the 
law  creating  the  bond  and  the  existence  of  any  other  law 
affecting  the  bond,  either  as  to  the  time  or  mode  of  its  pay¬ 
ment.  .  .  . 

“I  will  say  further,  that  it  is  in  the  existing  legal-tender  notes 
that  the  government  has  a  right  to  pay  those  five-twenty 
bonds.  There  was  a  limit  of  four  hundred  million  dollars 
fixed  by  law  to  the  issue  of  those  notes  I  believe  that  to 
pass  that  limit  would  be  a  violation  of  public  faith,  but  that 
the  government  has  the  right  to  pay  the  five-twenty  bonds 
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out  of  the  existing  legal-tender  notes  is  as  clear,  in  my  opinion, 
as  any  right  that  is  defined  by  any  statute  of  the  United 
States. ’ ’ 

The  funding  bill  passed  both  houses  and  was  sent  to  the 
President,1  but  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  session  that,  not  being 
approved  by  him,  it  failed  to  become  a  law. 

During  the  Grant  campaign  there  was  much  talk  about 
Morton’s  inconsistency  on  the  greenback  question.  In  point 
of  fact  Morton  had  not  been  inconsistent.  He  believed  that 
the  principal  of  the  five-twenty  bonds  could,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  be  properly  paid  in  the  legal-tender  currency  then  out¬ 
standing.  He  believed  that  a  further  issue  of  greenbacks  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  these  bonds  was  practical  repudiation. 

Upon  the  legal  proposition  one  point  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  both  by  Morton  and  by  his  opponents.  This  was 
that  the  government  issued  greenback  currency  in  excess  of 
the  amount  contemplated  when  the  five-twenty  bonds  were 
first  sold.  The  issue  of  this  excess,  after  the  bonds  had  been 
put  upon  the  market,  would  necessarily  depreciate  the  value 
of  all  greenbacks,  and  the  question  would  then  arise  whether, 
after  the  government  had  debased  the  currency  in  which  it 
might  otherwise  have  paid  the  bonds,  it!was  not  undei  an  ob¬ 
ligation  to  redeem  those  bonds  in  coin. 

Shortly  after  the  election  of  General  Grant,  the  people  be¬ 
gan  to  busy  themselves  with  conjectures  in  regard  to  the  new 
cabinet.  Grant  was  reticent,  but  there  was  much  newspaper 
gossip,  and  among  the  names  mentioned,  Morton’s  was 
prominent.  The  New  York  Wovld,  gave  him  the  Treasury. 
It  was  reported  that  he  was  busy  maturing  a  great  fiscal 
measure  for  Congress,  and  it  was  said  that  he  would  be  the 
fittest  man  to  carry  out  his  own  project. 

1  President  Johnson,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  December 
c  1868,  recommended  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  five-twenty  bonds 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  principal.  In  sixteen  years  and  eight 
months  this  would  liquidate  the  entire  debt.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  at  the  same  time  was  urging  the  restoration  of  a  specie  standaid. 
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These  rumors  of  a  place  in  the  cabinet  were  groundless. 
It  was  true,  however,  that  Morton  was  engaged  in  preparing 
a  bill  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  He  had  an 
interview  with  Secretary  McCulloch  on  the  subject  and  asked 
what  legislation  the  Secretary  would  recommend.  McCul¬ 
loch  suggested  an  increase  of  customs  duties  as  well  as  the 
enactment  of  other  laws  for  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  improving  the  credit  of  the  government.  Mor¬ 
ton  insisted  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  get  to  specie 
payments  in  that  way. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1868,  one  week  after  Congress 
had  convened,  Morton  introduced  his  bill.  It  prohibited  all 
sales  of  gold,  and  required  that  the  surplus  should  be  reserved 
for  the  redemption  of  United  States  notes ;  that  on  the  first  of 
July ,  1 87 1 ,  the  Treasurer  should  pay  these  notes  in  coin ;  that  the 
national  banks  should  redeem  their  notes  in  coin  after  January 
1,  1872,  and  should  reserve  for  this  purpose  (after  the  1st  of 
July,  1870)  all  the  coin  received  by  them  as  interest  on  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might  cancel 
as  many  of  the  United  States  notes  as  he  might  consider 
necessary.  After  J anuary  1 ,  1872,  these  notes  should  cease  to 
be  legal  tenders.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might  sell 
United  States  bonds  due  in  thirty  years  and  redeemable  after 
ten  years  to  such  an  amount  as  might  be  necessary  to  redeem 
the  government  notes. 

On  the  1 6th  of  December,  Morton  addressed  the  Senate  in 
support  of  this  bill  in  a  speech  which  he  read  from  manu¬ 
script. 

No  finer  audience  was  ever  seen  in  the  Senate  chamber 
than  on  this  occasion.  The  prospect  of  Morton’s  speech 
had  called  to  Washington  many  prominent  financiers — men 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  even  Charleston  and  New  Orleans.  The  door-keeper 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  instructed  to  inform 
members  of  that  body  when  he  would  begin,  that  they  might 
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come  into  the  Senate  to  listen.  When  this  information  was 
given  there  was  an  extensive  migration  into  the  Senate  cham¬ 
ber,  and  an  early  adjournment  of  the  House.  The  senators 
crowded  close  around  the  speaker.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  came  in  and  sat  just  behind  him.  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  Evarts  was  also  present.  Morton’s  auditors  were  atten¬ 
tive  throughout.  The  address  consumed  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  delivery.  After  describing  the  evils  of  a  depreciated  and 
fluctuating  currency,  he  considered  some  of  the  difficulties 
attending  a  return  to  specie  payments. 

It  had  been  said  by  many,  heobserved,  that  the  currency  was 
redundant,  and  that  we  could  not  return  to  specie  payments 
until  contraction  had  taken  place.  After  a  careful  compari¬ 
son  of  surrounding  conditions  with  those  that  existed  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  he  declared  it  doubtful  whether  the  cur¬ 
rency  was  more  redundant  than  in  i860,  when  the  banks  were 
paying  specie.  And  if  not  redundant,  then  contraction  was 
not  a  necessary  preliminary  measure  to  a  return  to  specie 
payments. 

Again,  it  had  been  said  that  the  government  could  not  return 
to  specie  payments  until  after  the  flow  of  gold  to  Europe  had 
been  checked  by  reducing  the  importations  of  foreign  goods. 
But  this,  Morton  insisted,  was  a  clear  case  of  putting  the  dis¬ 
ease  for  the  remedy.  Gold,  like  every  other  commodity,  was 
governed  by  the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  It  went  where 
it  was  needed,  and  left  the  country  where  it  was  not  in  de¬ 
mand.  In  this  country  there  was  but  one  demand  for  gold — 
to  pay  duties  on  imports.  Its  use  as  a  currency  and  medium 
of  exchange  had  been  cut  off,  and  it  had  steadily  flowed  into 
other  countries. 

Wherever  paper  money  had  been  made  a  legal-tender  it 
had  driven  gold  and  silver  elsewhere.  Thus  it  was  that 
American  gold  had  gone  to  Europe  in  a  steady  stream  for 
five  years;  thus  it  was  during  the  French  revolution,  when 
the  assignats  drove  gold  away,  so  that  when  they  finally 
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collapsed  France  found  herself  almost  destitute  of  coin,  and 
thus  it  was  during  the  long  suspension  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  when  English  gold  went  steadily  out,  and  was  only 
recalled  by  the  preparations  made  to  return  to  specie  pay¬ 
ments. 

We  could  not  keep  our  gold  at  home  except  by  making  a 
demand  for  it.  If  we  would  reduce  the  importation  of  for¬ 
eign  goods  we  must  withhold  the  gold  with  which  they  were 
purchased,  and  this  we  could  not  do  except  by  making  it  more 
profitable  to  keep  gold  at  home  than  to  send  it  abroad.  Un¬ 
til  we  created  this  home  demand  the  chief  part  of  the  annual 
product  of  our  mines  would  go  to  England,  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  to  swell  the  volume  of  their  currency. 

Again  it  had  been  said  that  we  could  only  improve  the  value 
of  the  currency  by  improving  the  general  credit  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  as  shown  by  the  value  of  its  bonds,  and  to  this  end  the 
surplus  gold  in  the  treasury  should  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  bonds  in  the  market,  to  be  canceled,  thus  diminishing  the 
number  of  them  and  improving  the  value  of  the  balance. 

This  view  of  the  question  Morton  held  to  be  a  misconcep¬ 
tion.  He  believed  that  the  bonded  debt  had  little  to  do  with 
the  value  of  the  currency.  "Why,”  he  asked,  "is  our  cur¬ 
rency  depreciated?  Because  the  greenback  note  is  a  promise 
by  the  government  to  pay  on  demand  so  many  dollars  which 
it  does  not  pay.  The  promise  is  daily  broken,  and  has  long 
been  dishonored.  The  note  draws  no  interest,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  fixed  no  time  when  it  will  pay.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  note  must  be  depreciated.  The  solvency  or 
ultimate  ability  of  the  promisor  never  kept  overdue  paper  at 
par.  To  do  that  something  more  is  required.  There  must 
be  certainty  in  the  time  of  payment,  and  if  the  time  be  de¬ 
ferred  compensation  must  be  made  by  interest.  Let  me  sup¬ 
pose,  by  way  of  argument,  that  A.  T.  Stewart,  the  great 
merchant  in  New  York,  should  payoff  his  numerous  employes 
in  due-bills  or  notes,  payable  on  demand,  which  draw  no  in- 
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terest,  and  which  he  refuses  to  pay  on  demand  or  to  fix  a 
time  when  he  will  pay.  Notwithstanding  his  immense  wealth, 
his  notes  would  inevitably  depreciate,  and  could  only  be  sold 
at  a  discount,  which  would  be  increased  if  it  were  admitted 
that  there  was  no  legal  remedy  by  which  he  could  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  them.  .  .  . 

“If  we  should  take  the  surplus  gold  in  the  treasury  and 
that  which  is  to  accrue,  and  use  it  in  the  purchase  of  bonds 
in  the  market,  to  be  canceled  as  purchased,  we  should  inevit¬ 
ably  further  depreciate  the  value  of  the  greenbacks.  The 
explanation  of  this  effect  is  simple.  By  taking  tne  gold, 
which  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  greenbacks  can  be  re¬ 
deemed,  and  applying  it  to  the  purchase  of  bonds,  it  puts  the 
redemption  of  the  greenbacks  out  of  the  power  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  proclaims  to  the  world  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
return  to  specie  payments.  .  .  . 

“What  would  the  world  think  of  the  morality  of  such  an 
operation?  We  have  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  public  debt  overdue  and  drawing  no  interest,  and 
we  take  the  only  means  of  paying  this  debt  and  apply  it  to 
the  purchase,  at  a  discount,  of  our  bonds,  which  will  not  be 
due  under  fourteen  years.  What  would  be  said  of  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  man  who  should  refuse  to  pay  his  debts  which 
are  due,  leaving  his  creditors  to  suffer  great  loss,  and  should 
employ  his  money  to  buy  up  at  a  heavy  shave  his  debts  that 
will  not  be  due  under  ten  or  fifteen  years?  Plain  people 
would  call  such  a  man  a  rascal  and  swindler,  and  would  speak 
of  the  government  in  the  same  terms  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances.  The  pretense  that  it  was  done  to  improve  the  value 
of  the  currency  would  deceive  nobody .  Such  a  plan  of  re¬ 
turning  to  specie  payments  is  worthy  of  the  Circumlocution 
Office  and  should  be  labeled  ‘How  not  to  do  it.  ... 

“But  it  is  said  that  if  the  government  reserves  and  holds  the 
surplus  gold  in  the  treasury  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption 
of  the  greenback  currency  at  some  future  time,  to  be  fixed 
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by  law,  it  will  suffer  great  loss  in  the  interest  on  the  gold 
thus  held  in  reserve.  In  one  point  of  view  this  objection  is 
well  taken.  But  what  else  can  we  do?  Is  it  not  a  difficulty 
to  be  encountered  by  every  debtor  who  collects  and  holds 
the  money  wherewith  to  pay  his  debts?  If  a  man  owes 
one  thousand  dollars,  can  he  pay  it  in  any  other  way  than  by 
collecting  the  money  and  holding  it  until  he  gets  enough  to 
meet  his  debt?  The  government  owes  a  debt  which  can 
only  be  paid  in  gold,  and  must,  if  it  intends  to  pay,  collect 
the  necessary  amount  in  gold.  If  the  debt  were  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  gold  could  be  paid  out  on  it  as  soon  as  col¬ 
lected,  of  course,  that  should  be  done;  but  the  debt  is  not  of 
that  nature.  .  .  .  The  redemption  of  the  greenback  currency 
should  not  begin  until  the  government  is  prepared  to  redeem 
all  that  may  be  presented.  This  would  bring  the  whole  body 
of  the  currency  to  par,  and  the  gold  paid  out  would  go  into 
the  circulation  and  take  the  place  of  the  paper  money  re¬ 
deemed. 

“But  what  will  be  the  actual  loss  of  the  interest  on  the  gold 
held  in  reserve  compared  with  the  loss  that  will  be  sustained 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  their  labor,  trade  and 
property,  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  currency?  .... 

“If  the  greenback  note  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  obligation 
for  the  payment  of  which  the  faith  of  the  government  is 
pledged,  the  continued  failure  of  the  government  to  make 
any  provision  for  its  redemption  can  not  be  regarded  in  any 
other  light  than  as  repudiation.  When  the  first  of  these  notes 
were  issued  it  was  provided  that  they  might  be  funded  into 
five-twenty  bonds,  but  that  provision  was  shortly  after  re¬ 
pealed,  and  they  now  stand  in  the  nature  of  a  forced  loan, 
drawing  no  interest,  and,  for  all  that  appears,  are  to  be  left 
to  perish  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

“If  when  the  five-twenty  bonds  fall  due  the  government 
should  fail  to  pay  them,  or  to  make  any  satisfactory  provis- 
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ion  for  funding  them  into  a  new  bond,  the  cry  of  repudiation 
would  at  once  be  raised,  and  yet  it  can  not  be  shown  that  the 
legal  and  moral  obligation  to  pay  those  bonds  at  maturity  is 
greater  than  that  resting  on  the  government  to  make  prompt 
provision  for  the  redemption  of  the  greenback  currency.  The 
legal  obligation  is  no  greater,  and  the  moral  obligation  hardly 
so  strong,  for  the  greenback  notes  are  in  fact  the  people’s 
bonds,  the  bonds  of  the  million,  in  which  are  invested  the 
laborer’s  toil  and  the  meager  profits  of  the  humble  occupa¬ 
tions  in  life,  which,  more  than  any  others,  demand  the  fos¬ 
tering  and  protecting  care  of  the  government.  .  .  . 

“Another  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  any  plan  for  re¬ 
turning  to  specie  payments  is  the  cry  that  the  right  way  to 
resume  is  to  resume  at  once.  I  have  labored  to  find  that  this 
means  anything  out  the  indefinite  postponement  of  resump¬ 
tion.  Every  one  must  comprehend  that  the  government  can 
not  redeem  the  greenback  currency  without  first  collecting 
the  gold  with  which  to  do  it ;  that  it  can  not  return  to  specie 
payments  by  contraction  without  taking  time  to  contract,  that 
there  is  no  process  by  which  resumption  can  be  reached  that 
does  not  involve  time.  If  the  government  should  pay  out 
the  seventy  million  dollars  surplus  gold  now  in  the  treasury  in 
the  redemption  of  an  equal  amount  of  greenbacks,  the  whole 
country  would  know  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  redeem  any 
more.  The  gold  paid  out  would  not  pass  into  circulation, 
but  would  sink  back  into  an  article  of  merchandise,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  greenback  currency  would  be  but  little  improved, 
and  the  net  result  of  the  operation  would  simply  be  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  currency  to  the  extent  of  seventy  million  dol¬ 
lars,  and  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  redemption  of 
the  balance.  .  .  . 

“The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  last  report,  after 
making  an  able  argument  to  show  the  evils  of  a  depreciated 
currency,  begins  his  discussion  as  to  the  means  of  returning 
to  specie  payments  with  the  following  statement : 
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“  ‘The  Secretary  still  adheres  to  the  opinion  so  frequently 
expressed  by  him,  that  a  reduction  of  the  paper  circulation  of 
the  country,  until  it  appreciates  to  the  specie  standard,  is  the 
true  solution  of  our  financial  problem.  But  as  this  policy 
was  emphatically  condemned  by  Congress,  and  as  it  is  now  too 
late  to  return  to  it,. he  recommends  the  following  measures  as 
the  next  best  calculated  to  effect  the  desired  result.’ 

“Here  the  Secretary  reiterates  his  former  opinion,  that  by 
largely  contracting  the  paper  currency  the  rest  of  it  would  be 
appreciated  to  par.  Iiow  such  contraction  would  have  this 
effect  he  has  never  shown,  and  the  opinion  results  from  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  the  causes  which  depreciate  the  paper  cur¬ 
rency.  Suppose  the  greenback  currency  was  contracted  down 
to  one  hundred  million  dollars,  could  the  remaining  hundred 
millions  be  brought  to  par  in  any  other  way  than  by  arrange¬ 
ments  made  to  redeem  it? 

“You  can  not  pay  a  debt  without  paying  it,  and  every  trick 
or  device  to  bring  the  currency  up  to  par,  without  making 
preparations  to  redeem  it  according  to  the  promise  on  its  face, 
will  be  abortive  and  disastrous.  The  currency  is  depreciated 
because  it  is  overdue  and  dishonored,  because  it  draws  no  in¬ 
terest,  and  because  there  is  no  time  fixed  nor  preparation  made 
for  its  redemption ;  and  these  causes  would  depreciate  it  if 
there  were  but  one  million  dollars  of  it  afloat.  The  effort  to 
force  depreciated  and  irredeemable  paper  up  to  par  by  making 
it  scarce  and  pinching  the  people  is  like  an  attempt  to  en¬ 
hance  the  price  of  unwholesome  provisions  by  producing  a 
famine. 

“The  means  he  suggests  for  returning  to  specie  payments 
are  twofold.  The  first  is  to  legalize  specific  contracts  to  be 
executed  in  coin.  Last  session  I  voted  without  much  con¬ 
sideration  in  favor  of  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  and  I  have  since 
become  satisfied  it  was  an  error.  The  unwary  would  be 
enticed  into  such  contracts  by  the  crafty,  and  those  in  straight¬ 
ened  circumstances  or  under  heavy  pressure  would  be  forced 
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into  them.  No  man  can  safely  make  a  contract  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  in  coin  while  the  currency  is  depreciated  and  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country  is  fluctuating.  Such  a  con¬ 
tract,  where  not  brought  about  by  coercion  or  fraud,  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  gold  gambling — the  one  party  trusting 
that  gold  would  be  at  a  large  premium  when  the  contract  was 
due,  and  the  other  that  it  would  command  little  or  no  premium. 
Such  a  contract  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  a  contract 
for  the  delivery  of  gold  at  a  future  time.  Should  coin  contracts 
be  legalized,  however,  as  proposed,  it  should  only  be  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  general  plan  to  return  to  specie  payments 
at  a  fixed  period.  But,  aside  from  the  evils  and  hardships 
to  result  from  such  contracts,  how  could  they  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  currency  any  more  than  common  contracts  for 
the  future  delivery  of  gold?  They  would  not  constitute  any 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  government  for  the  redemption 
of  the  currency,  and  therefore  could  not,  to  any  perceptible 
extent,  appreciate  the  value  of  the  currency. 

“The  second  means  for  returning  to  specie  payments  is 
contained  in  the  following  passage  from  the  Secretary’s  re¬ 
port  : 

“  ‘And  he  therefore  recommends,  in  addition  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  by  which  contracts  for  the  payment  of  coin  can  be 
enforced,  that  it  be  declared  that  after  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1870,  United  States  notes  shall  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender  in 
payment  of  all  private  debts  subsequently  contracted,  and 
that  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1871,  they  shall  cease  to 
be  a  legal  tender  on  any  contract,  or  for  any  purpose  what¬ 
ever,  except  government  dues  for  which  they  are  now 
receivable.  The  law  should  also  authorize  the  conversion  of 
these  notes,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holders,  into  bonds  bear¬ 
ing  such  rate  of  interest  as  may  be  authorized  by  Congress 
on  the  debt  into  which  the  present  outstanding  bonds  may  be 
funded.  ’ 
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“It  is  not  enough,  it  seems,  that  the  currency  is  already 
depreciated  thirty  percent.,  that  the  government  has  violated 
its  contract  with  the  holders  and  dishonored  its  pledge,  but 
it  is  now  proposed  to  strike  off  at  least  one-third  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  the  greenbacks  by  stripping  them  of  their  legal 
tender  character.  .  .  .  The  government  could  be  guilty  of 
no  clearer  act  of  repudiation.  To  strike  off  one-third  of  their 
value  in  the  hands  of  the  people  does  not  differ  in  principle 
from  making  them  wholly  worthless.  While  they  are  depre¬ 
ciated  and  unprovided  for,  the  government  has  no  right  to 
withdraw  from  them  any  element  that  goes  to  constitute  their 
value. 

“To  show  that  such  a  measure  would  be  repudiation 
in  fact,  let  us  consider  the  character  of  the  contract  between 
the  holder  of  a  greenback  note  and  the  government.  It  is  to 
pay  so  many  dollars  to  the  bearer  or  holder  on  demand.  This 
is  the  original  contract  between  the  government  and  the 
holder.  The  privilege  of  funding  the  notes  into  the  five- 
twenty  bonds,  conferred  by  the  act  of  February  25,  1862, 
and  which  the  Secretary  proposes  to  re-establish  (only  reduc¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  bonds)  is  a  mere  collateral 
privilege,  and  in  no  wise  affects  the  right  of  the  holder  of  the 
note  to  demand  the  performance  of  the  original  contract 
printed  on  its  face.  When  the  government,  therefore,  refuses 
to  perform  the  original  contract,  and  throws  the  holder  en¬ 
tirely  upon  his  collateral  privilege  of  funding  the  notes  into 
bonds,  the  act  forms  the  clearest  possible  definition  of  repu¬ 
diation,  and  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  the  proposition 
of  the  President  to  apply  the  payment  of  the  interest  to  the 
extinguishment  of  the  bonded  debt.  When  the  greenbacks 
have  been  brought  to  par,  and  the  government  stands  ready 
to  redeem  them,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  their  legal-tender 
character  be  taken  away  without  repudiation.  .  .  . 

“But  it  is  true  that  by  stripping  the  currency  of  its  legal- 
tender  character  the  country  will  at  once  be  brought  to  specie 
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payments ;  that  is  to  say  there  will  then  be  no  lawful  money 
but  gold  and  silver  which  would  be  a  legal-tender  in  payment 
of  debts,  and  every  man  would  be  required  to  pay  coin  on 
his  contracts.  But  the  Secretary  could  not  afford  to  strike 
down  the  value  of  the  currency  in  this  way  without  suggest¬ 
ing  some  other  provision,  and  so,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  had  just  said  that  the  policy  of  contraction  had  been 
emphatically  condemned  by  Congress,  and  that  it  is  now  too 
late  to  return  to  it,  he  says  the  law  stripping  the  notes  of 
their  legal-tender  character  should  also  provide  for  funding 
them  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder  into  bonds  bearing  such 
rate  of  interest  as  may  be  authorized  by  Congress.  It  may 
well  be  imagined  that  the  holders  of  the  notes  will  then  be 
ready  to  fund  them  into  any  sort  of  bond.  But  what  is  that 
but  contraction,  pure  and  simple? 

“The  Secretary’s  policy  travels  in  a  circle  which  invariably 
brings  him  back  to  contraction.  He  proposes  nothing  for 
redemption,  and  offers  only  that  policy  which  he  says  has 
been  emphatically  condemned  by  Congress  and  as  emphat¬ 
ically  by  the  country.  Contraction  is  the  ‘Sangrado  policy’ 
of  bleeding  the  country  nearly  to  death  to  cure  it  of  a  disease 
which  demands  tonics  and  building  up.  The  withdrawal  of 
even  one  hundred  million  dollars  of  the  circulation  would  pro¬ 
duce  great  stringency  in  the  money  market,  and  innumerable 
bankruptcies,  and  would  most  likely  result  in  a  panic  and 
crash  from  which  the  country  would  not  recover  for  years, 
and  during  which  the  power  of  the  government  to  fund  the 
debt  and  redeem  the  balance  of  the  greenback  currency  would 
be  paralyzed.  To  contract  the  currency  to  the  extent  of 
funding  all  the  greenbacks  would  be  financial  suicide — would 
precipitate  a  disaster  to  the  trade,  industry  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  for  which  there  is  no  example  in  history.  We 
must  not  return  to  specie  payments  in  that  way.  We  must 
descend  the  mountain  by  easy  slopes  and  gentle  curves, 
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though  it  may  take  much  longer,  rather  than  spring  from  the 
top  of  the  precipice  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  bottom. 

“But  it  is  broadly  intimated  by  the  Secretary  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  will  decide  the  laws  making  the  greenbacks  a 
legal-tender  in  payment  of  debts  to  be  unconstitutional,  and 
therefore  void.  If  the  deed  is  to  be  done,  let  it  be  by  the 
court  and  not  by  Congress.  But  it  would  have  to  be  a  very 
clear  case  that  would  justify  the  court  in  making  a  decision 
fraught  with  such  terrible  calamities  to  the  country.  If  there 
be  doubts  hanging  about  the  question  they  should  be  cast  in 
favor  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  and  the  preservation  of 
the  vast  interests  that  are  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  law.  .  .  . 

“To  fix  a  time  must  be  the  starting  point  of  any  plan  which 
proposes  to  bring  about  resumption  without  crash  and  disas¬ 
ter.  In  proposing  to  give  two  years  and  a  half  for  beginning 
the  work  of  redemption  I  have  several  objects  in  view: 

“First.  By  establishing  the  period  of  redemption  a  fixed 
value  is  given  to  the  greenback  note.  Now  its  gold  value  is 
fluctuating  and  deceptive,  sometimes  varying  as  much  as  ten 
per  cent,  in  sixty  days,  and  scarcely  remaining  the  same  for 
a  week  at  a  time.  But  by  fixing  a  time  for  its  redemption  a 
certain  value  is  given  to  it.  If  the  note  is  to  be  paid  in  gold 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1871,  its  value  can  be  determined  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  discount,  and  will  steadily  improve  as  the 
time  for  its  redemption  approaches,  and  other  preparations 
being  properly  made,  it  will,  by  gradual  appreciation,  be  at 
par  on  or  before  the  day  fixed  for  redemption.  By  fixing  the 
time  of  redemption  one  chief  element  in  the  value  of  all  com¬ 
mercial  paper  is  gained,  that  of  certainty  in  the  time  of  pay¬ 
ment. 

“Second.  By  fixing  the  period  of  redemption  the  country 
is  notified  and  may  be  prepared  for  the  change.  People  will 
have  it  in  view  in  making  new  contracts  and  arrangements  in 
business,  and  debtors,  fearing  a  decline  in  the  prices  of  prop- 
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erty,  will  make  haste  to  pay  their  debts.  During  this  two 
and  a  half  years  the  great  body  of  existing  debts  among  the 
people  will  be  paid.  The  debts  now  contracted,  that  will 
not  fall  due  for  two  years  and  a  half,  are  very  few,  and  are 
principally  for  real  estate.  The  great  difficulty  generally  at¬ 
tending  the  improvement  in  the  value  of  the  currency  and  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  where  they  have  been  sus¬ 
pended,  is  the  reduction  in  the  nominal  prices  of  property  and 
labor,  which  operates  injuriously  upon  the  debtor  class.  It 
is  generally  true  that  as  the  purchasing  power  of  the  currency 
is  increased  the  nominal  prices  of  property  are  diminished. 
But  this  effect  is  sometimes  counteracted  by  the  increase  in 
the  volume  of  the  currency.  The  inflation  of  the  currency, 
even  though  it  be  composed  of  gold  and  silver  exclusively, 
increases  the  nominal  prices  of  property.  Of  this  we  have  a 
notable  instance  in  the  history  of  Spain.  When  resumption 
takes  place  all  the  gold  and  silver  will  be  set  free,  and  poured 
into  the  volume  of  the  currency,  thereby  inflating  it  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  because  the  whole  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
is  very  much  greater  than  the  whole  amount  of  greenbacks 
that  will  be  presented  for  redemption. 

“But,  as  before  stated,  the  period  of  redemption  is  post¬ 
poned  so  long  that  the  great  body  of  existing  debts  will  be 
paid  before  it  arrives,  and  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  prop¬ 
erty,  which  is  likely  to  be  small,  would  affect  but  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  class,  and  would  scarcely  reach  the  general  business  of 
the  country.  The  time  given  is  so  long  that  it  will  become 
stale  in  the  public  mind,  all  excitement  and  panic  will  pass 
away,  and  the  change  come  so  gently  that  people  will  almost 
have  forgotten  it  when  it  arrives. 

“Third.  By  fixing  the  period  of  redemption  so  far  off  the 
government  will  have  time  to  collect  the  amount  of  gold  that 
will  become  necessary. 

“And  first  I  will  consider  the  amount  of  gold  fhat  will 
probably  be  required,  and  with  which  it  will  be  safe  to  begin 
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redemption.  It  is  shown  by  the  history  of  banking  that 
solvent  and  well-conducted  banks  can  safely  carry  on  opera¬ 
tions  when  they  have  one  dollar  in  gold  in  their  vaults  to 
three  dollars  of  their  circulation.  It  is  also  shown  by  bank 
history  that  banks  which  have  suspended  specie  payments, 
but  whose  solvency  and  good  management  are  not  suspected, 
have  been  able  to  resume  when  they  have  gotten  into  their 
vaults  one  dollar  in  gold  to  two  and  a  half  of  their  circulation. 
The  credit  of  the  government  is  better  than  that  of  any  bank, 
and  it  can,  in  my  opinion,  resume  on  a  smaller  proportion  of 
gold  than  any  suspended  bank  under  the  old  system. 

“The  whole  question  may  be  thus  stated:  If  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  strong,  with  gold  to  redeem  all  the  notes  that  may  be 
presented,  little  gold  will  be  demanded,  because  it  will  be 
worth  no  more  than  greenbacks,  but  if  the  government  is 
weak,  and  only  able  to  redeem  a  small  part  of  the  currency, 
the  gold  will  be  hastily  drawn  out  to  be  sold  in  the  market  at  a 
profit. 

“It  is  true  there  are  three  hundred  million  dollars  of  na¬ 
tional  bank  notes  in  circulation,  for  the  redemption  of  which 
the  government  is  bound,  under  the  conditions  of  the  national 
banking  law,  and  it  has  been  urged  that  when  the  period 
fixed  for  redemption  arrives,  the  national  banks  will  im¬ 
mediately  rush  to  the  treasury  with  all  their  greenback  re¬ 
serves  and  drain  it  of  a  large  part  of  its  gold.  To  avoid  this 
difficulty,  to  make  the  process  still  more  gradual,  and  to  avoid 
all  rush  upon  the  treasury  by  the  banks,  I  propose,  by  my 
bill,  that  the  banks  shall  not  be  required  to  redeem  their 
notes  in  specie  until  the  first  of  January,  1872,  and  during  the 
preceding  six  months  shall  be  required  to  hold  in  their  vaults 
the  same  amount  of  greenback  reserves  as  at  present.  If,  dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  they  are  required  to  hold  their  greenback  re¬ 
serves,  of  course  they  can  not  rush  to  the  treasury  with  them 
to  get  gold,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  the  government  will 
be  able  to  meet  their  demands  without  trouble  or  danger.  To 
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give  the  banks  six  months  in  which  to  redeem  their  notes  in 
gold — and  perhaps  I  may  move  to  make  it  a  year— beyond 
the  time  when  the  government  begins  the  redemption  of  the 
greenback  currency,  will  be  no  hardship  to  the  government 
or  the  people,  for  national  bank  notes,  being  convertible  into 
greenbacks,  will  be  of  equal  value  and  at  par,  and  persons 
holding  the  bank  notes,  and  wanting  gold  for  them,  will  only 
have  to  present  them  to  the  banks  and  receive  in  exchange 
greenbacks,  on  which  they  would  get  the  gold. 

“And  now  I  will  consider  the  question  as  to  how  the  gov¬ 
ernment  shall  procure  the  gold  with  which  to  commence  the 
work  of  redemption. 

“To  this  I  answer  that  the  sales  of  gold  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  must  be  stopped,  and  the  surplus  gold  now 
in  the  treasury,  and  that  which  will  come  in  hereafter  (over  and 
above  the  sums  required  for  paying  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  and  for  specific  uses),  must  be  reserved  and  set  apart  for 
the  redemption  of  the  greenback  notes.  There  is  now  in  the 
treasury  a  surplus  of  not  less  than  seventy  million  dollars,  and 
the  accruing  surplus  under  the  present  tariff,  for  the  next  two 
and  a  half  years,  can  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  million 
dollars,  which  will  together  make  one  hundred  and  seventy 
million  dollars.  .  .  . 

“The  product  of  our  mines  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1869,  may  be  safely  estimated  at  seventy-five  million  dollars, 
and  after  that,  at  one  hundred  million  dollars  per  annum. 
When  the  Pacific  railroad  is  completed,  which  will  be  next 
year,  the  facilities  for  getting  to  the  mines  of  California,  Ne¬ 
vada,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Montana,  and  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  heavy  machinery  necessary  for  quartz  mining, 
will  be  greatly  increased,  and  must  add  very  largely  to  the 
gold  and  silver  product. 

“But,  after  all,  the  question  of  the  amount  of  gold  in  the 
country  is  by  no  means  so  important  as  might  at  first  be  sup¬ 
posed.  When  the  greenback  notes  begin  to  appreciate  in 
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value  our  bonds  will  inevitably  advance  along  with  them,  and 
it  will  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  the  government  then  to  pro¬ 
cure  abroad,  on  its  bonds,  gold  enough,  added  to  that  which 
is  in  the  treasury,  to  redeem  the  whole  greenback  circulation, 
and  to  this  end  I  have  in  my  bill  provided  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may,  as  the  time  for  redemption  approaches, 
negotiate  bonds  drawing  interest  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
gold  sufficient  to  complete  the  work  of  redemption.  .  .  . 

“The  greenback  notes  redeemed  may  be  canceled,  and  the 
coin  paid  out  for  them  will  take  their  place  in  the  circulation, 
and  the  currency  will  become  mixed,  but  the  volume  of  it  will 
not  be  diminished.  Bringing  the  greenback  notes  to  par  will, 
in  chemical  language,  ‘set  free’  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the 
land  and  pour  them  into  the  volume  of  the  currency,  thus  in¬ 
flating  it;  but  the  inflation  will  be  legitimate.  Then  national 
banking  may  be  made  free,  limited  by  the  requirement  of 
redeeming  the  national  bank  notes  in  coin.  Then  there  will 
be  one  currency  for  all  the  people.  Then  our  bonds,  having 
kept  pace  with  the  appreciation  of  the  currency,  will  be  at 
par  and  their  disastrous  flow  to  Europe  will  be  checked. 
Then  the  government  can  sell  a  four  per  cent,  bond  in  the 
market  at  par,  and  with  the  proceeds  pay  off  the  present  bonds 
if  the  holders  refuse  to  exchange  them,  and  can  thus  reduce  the 
aggregate  interest  on  the  debt  more  than  forty  million  dollars 
per  annum.  Then  the  business  of  the  country  will  be  upon 
solid  foundations  and  its  prosperity  enduring.”1 


1  The  criticisms  of  the  press  upon  this  speech  were  various.  The  New 
York  Tribune ,  a  paper  which  demanded  immediate  resumption,  said: 

“The  tender-hearted  genius,  who,  fearing  that  his  dog  could  not  bear  the 
pain  of  having  his  tail  cut  off  all  at  once,  decided  to  cut  off'  half  an  inch 
per  day,  is  no  longer  unique.  Senator  Morton  has  outdone  him  in  his 
own  line.” 

To  this  the  Indianapolis  Journal  retorted  that  the  Tribune's  plan  was 
to  cut  off  the  dog’s  tail  just  behind  the  ears. 

The  Nation  said  :  “The  absence  from  the  bill  of  any  direct  rule  as  to 
the  amount  of  coin  the  Secretary  is  to  have  in  his  hands  when  he  begins 
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A  few  days  after  Morton  had  delivered  his  speech  on  re¬ 
sumption,  Horace  Greeley  “met  him  valiantly’  ’  (as  the  Nation 
describes  it)  “in  a  long  letter  of  infantile  simplicity,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Tribune.  This  letter  maintained  that  the  seventy 
millions  of  gold  then  in  the  treasury  would  be  more  than  was 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  resumption. 

“You  assume,”  said  Mr.  Greeley,  “that,  if  we  resume  the 
government  must  redeem  the  greenback  currency.  I  think 
not.  Our  banks  have  repeatedly  resumed,  after  months  and 
even  years  of  suspension,  and  have  never  been  required  there¬ 


to  redeem,  renders  the  measure  entirely  illusorj'  if  not  mischievous.  .  .  . 
Any  bill  providing  for  resumption  to  be  effective  must  provide  for  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  in  the  treasury,  either  by  savings  or  by  fresh  loans,  and  then 
for  redemption,  not  on  a  fixed  day,  but  when  the  amount  of  specie  ac¬ 
cumulated  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the  amount  of  greenbacks  to  be 
redeemed.” 

The  New  York  World  declared  that  the  expectation  that  specie  pay¬ 
ments  could  be  secured  without  a  large  contraction  was  visionary  and 
quixotic. 

The  New  York  Herald  considered  the  speech  one  of  the  ablest  on  the 
subject  of  the  currency  since  the  war.  Morton’s  was  the  most  feasible 
plan  for  resumption.  But  could  we  resume  within  so  short  a  time  with¬ 
out  producing  a  crisis? 

The  New  York  Times  declared  Morton’s  speech  more  remarkable  for 
its  demolition  of  other  plans  of  resumption  than  for  the  complete  vindi¬ 
cation  of  his  own. 

A  day  or  two  after  Morton’s  speech  he  received  a  dispatch  from  Europe 
saying  that  the  effect  of  that  speech  in  favor  of  resumption  was  already 
visible  in  the  increased  confidence  in  American  credits. 

Morton  received  over  five  hundred  letters  commendatory  of  his  views. 

John  Spinner,  United  States  Treasurer,  wrote  that  he  was  strongly 
inclined  to  favor  this  measure  in  preference  to  other  plans. 

The  papers  in  Washington  gave  Morton’s  plan  a  warm  indorsement. 
The  Republican  declared  that  his  speech  marked  an  epoch  in  senatorial 
debate;  the  Chronicle  regarded  it  as  an  important  event  in  our  financial 
history;  although  neither  of  these  papers  were  willing  to  accept  all  its 
conclusions.  The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  invited  Morton  to 
deliver  an  address  before  that  bodjq  but  he  was  unable  to  do  so. 

The  extreme  men  on  both  sides  of  the  question  were  opposed  to  his 
conclusions — the  resumptionists  because  he  did  not  resume  soon  enough 
and  the  inflationists  because  he  insisted  upon  an  early  resumption. 
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upon  to  redeem  their  outstanding  issues.  On  the  contrary, 
the  fact  of  their  resumption  has  uniformly  precluded  all  de¬ 
sire  or  disposition  to  exact  such  redemption . 

“Let  us  suppose  the  government  to  resume  to-morrow,  or 
if  you  choose  on  the  ist  of  January  at  hand — who  will  hasten 
to  drain  the  treasury  of  its  seventy  millions  of  coin?  Not 

you  and  I  certainly . The  fact  that  our  money  would 

bring  coin  at  will  would  divest  us  of  all  desire  to  exchange 
it. 

“But  there  would  be  a  class — I  am  sure  not  a  large  nor  a 
strong  one — who  would  rush  for  coin,  either  fearing  that  the 
treasury  would,  or  desirous  that  it  should,  run  dry.  How 
soon,  think  you,  could  these  gamblers  in  national  insolvency 
raise  money  enough  to  drain  the  treasury  of  seventy  mil¬ 
lions?  .... 

“But  I  do  not  rely  on  the  seventy  millions  of  coin  in  the 
treasury.  I  would  have  them  backed  by  the  income  and  the 
credit  of  the  government — the  country — the  people.  I  would 
forthwith  issue  an  American  consol,  and  urge  every  one  who 
has  a  hundred  dollars  or  more  to  spare  to  invest  it  therein. 
I  believe  a  consol,  payable  expressly  in  specie,  having  one 
hundred  years  to  run,  untaxable  and  paying  interest  quarterly, 
could  be  floated  at  four  per  cent.,  I  am  very  confident  that 
such  a  consol  drawing  five  per.  cent,  interest  could  be  brought 
to  a  premium  and  kept  there.  .  .  . 

“I  would  arm  the  treasury,  moreover,  with  power  to  bor¬ 
row  on  temporary  loan  at  such  rate  as  should  be  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  resumption.  .  .  . 

“Let  us  imagine  the  case,  which  I  deem  most  improbable, 
of  the  treasury  being  wholly  depleted  of  coin — what  of  it? 
....  The  coin  has  gone  to  pay  our  debts,  and  we  owe  at 
least  seventy  millions  less  than  at  present . 

“The  gist  of  resumption  is  a  general  fall  of  twenty-five  to 
forty  per  cent,  in  prices,  and  a  consequent  appreciation  of 
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debts.  .  .  .  Wages  must  fall,  property  must  sell  cheaper  or 
be  unsalable,  the  sheriff  and  the  constable  will  be  after  a  good 
many  of  us.  We  must  suffer  anyhow;  but  I  prefer  to  take 
the  plunge  at  once  and  be  done  with  it.  Then  men  may 
build  houses  and  improve  lands  and  start  factories,  and  run 
furnaces '  assured  that  they  are  on  solid  ground,  but  if  your 
plan  be  tried,  every  wise  man  must  know  that  the  house  he 
builds  in  1869  or  1870  will  not  be  worth  so  many  dollars 
when  built  as  it  will  cost  him,  and  so  he  will  decline  or  post¬ 
pone  the  undertaking.  How  calamitous  this  must  prove  to 
labor  and  business,  I  think  even  you  must  realize.  .  .  . 

“I  would  resume  to-morrow  on  our  seventy  million  dollars 
of  coin  and  provide  further  means  of  maintaining  specie  pay¬ 
ments  next  day.  But,  if  we  are  not  to  resume  forthwith, 
then  I  would  use  at  least  fifty  millions  of  the  coin  in  the  treas¬ 
ury  to  buy  up  and  cancel  interest-bearing  bonds,  and  thus 
appreciate  that  credit,  those  securities,  which  are  our  ulti¬ 
mate  resources  for  maintaining  specie  payments. 

“But  for  the  infamously  dishonest  proposition  that  the  five- 
twenties  might  justly  be  paid  off  in  greenbacks,  and  the  pow¬ 
erful  names  whereby  that  villainy  was  upheld,  we  might  have 
resumed  and  commenced  funding  our  five-twenties  at  a  lower 
interest  long  ago.  It  does  not  become  even  a  quasi  and  re¬ 
pentant  supporter  of  that  criminal  blunder  to  insinuate  dis¬ 
trust  of  my  sincerity  in  urging  speedy  resumption,  nor  to  talk 
of  my  suggesting  ‘How  not  to  do  it.’  This  country  is  to-day 
many  millions  poorer,  and  much  further  from  perfect  solvency 
by  reason  of  that  wretched  device  of  Copperhead  rascality, 
the  greenback  theory,  and  of  the  countenance  lent  to  it  by 
men  whose  patriotism  and  sense  of  obligation  to  the  nation  s 
creditors  should  have  kept  them  out  of  this  slough  if  their 
integrity  did  not  suffice.  When  this  countenance  shall  have 
been  wholly  withdrawn  and  apologized  for,  we  shall  be  very 
near  to  resumption.’’ 

On  the  1st  of  January  Morton’s  answer  to  Greeley  was  pub- 
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lished  in  the  Tribune }  To  the  contention  that  the  greenbacks 
would  not  have  to  be  redeemed,  Morton  replied:  “As  long 
as  the  greenback  currency  is  three  cents  under  par,  that  mar¬ 
gin  would  make  it  profitable  to  brokers  to  run  that  currency 
into  the  treasury  from  every  part  of  the  United  States.’’ 

To  Greeley’s  argument  that  “the  gamblers  in  national  in¬ 
solvency’’  could  not  raise  seventy  million  dollars,  Morton 
answers:  “The  banks  also  must  resume,  and  the  gold  in  the 
treasury  would  fall  short  of  their  greenback  reserves.  To 
make  themselves  strong,  they  would  convert  these  reserves 
into  coin,  which  would  retire  more  than  the  government  could 
furnish.  ’  ’ 

Of  Greeley’s  belief  that  a  four-per-cent,  bond,  to  run  one 
hundred  years,  could  be  floated  at  par  in  gold,  Morton  says  : 

“This  belief  on  your  part  proceeds  upon  the  fundamental 
error  that  by  a  declaration  of  resumption  the  greenbacks 
would  be  suddenly  brought  to  par,  for  it  would  be  preposterous 
to  talk  about  selling  even  a  five-per-cent,  bond  at  par  in  gold 
while  the  currency  is  depreciated  and  bonds  drawing  six  per 
cent,  interest  are  worth  less  than  eighty  cents  on  the  dollar. 

“.  .  .  You  rely  upon  sudden  and  spasmodic  action, 


1  Morton  also  referred  to  Greeley’s  ill-natured  snarl  in  a  caustic  inter¬ 
view  in  which  he  said,  “  I  can  very  well  afford  to  have  such  opposition. 
There  never  was  a  time  during  the  war  that,  had  Mr.  Greeley’s  advice 
been  followed,  disaster  and  disgrace  would  not  have  fallen  upon  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  has  been  no  time  since,  that,  had  we  obeyed  his  instructions, 
our  party  would  not  have  come  to  ruin.  In  1861,  when  I  was  calling  on 
the  people  to  rally  to  an  armed  support  of  the  government,  he  was  pen¬ 
ning  for  publication  his  shameful  demands  for  a  surrender.  From  this 
position  he  was  driven  by  the  patriotic  impulses  of  a  mob.  When  the  war 
came  his  hysterical  cries,  hurried  on  an  immature  campaign  that  resulted 
in  disaster  and  in  the  untimely  death  of  thousands.  In  the  darkest  hour  of 
our  country’s  peril,  during  that  conflict,  when  every  patriotic  heart  was 
needed  to  sustain  our  cause,  he  suddenly  gave  way  and  shrieked  for  peace 
at  any  price.  His  weaknesses  and  mischievous  characteristics  increase 
with  age,  and  the  political  condition  of  New  York  City  to-day  is  largely 
the  result  of  his  weak  vacillation,  insolent  dictation  and  hysterical  im¬ 
pulses.” 
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where  there  should  be  no  spasm  or  violence,  and  where  the 
great  result  should  be  reached  by  gradual  approaches,  from 
the  adoption  of  measures  that  would  command  the  confidence 
of  the  country  without  disturbing  its  business.  .  .  . 

“Your  plan  would  enrich  the  creditors  by  the  destruction 
of  the  debtors;  for,  as  you  say,  the  sheriff  and  constable 
‘would  be  after  many  of  us.’  Our  property  would  be  sold 
for  a  song,  and  a  large  balance  of  debt  be  left  against  our 
future  earnings. 

“Your  proposal  to  approach  resumption  by  investing  the 
gold  surplus  in  the  purchase  of  bonds,  with  a  view  to  appre¬ 
ciating  the  value  of  the  greenbacks,  would  be  like  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  go  from  New  York  to  Boston  by  the  way  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands.  It  would  be  a  long  way  around.” 

To  the  personal  strictures  made  by  Greeley  at  the  close  of 
his  letter,  Morton  made  a  dignified  reply:  “lam  sorry  you 
thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  matter  that  is  foreign  to 
the  subject  in  controversy,  and  seems  intended  to  be  personal 
and  severe.  ...  In  a  speech  in  the  Senate  last  summer  I 
argued  that  under  the  statutes  creating  the  legal-tender  notes 
and  five-twenty  bonds,  the  government  had  the  right  to  use 
the  old  or  existing  notes  in  payment  of  those  bonds.  This 
argument  I  prefaced  with  the  declaration  that  the  first  duty  of 
the  government  was  to  return  to  specie  payments,  which  would 
render  this  question  unimportant,  and  also  with  a  denial  of  the 
right  of  the  government  to  issue  new  notes  with  which  to 
pay  those  bonds.  ...  If  this  position  is  what  you  call  the 
‘greenback  theory,’  the  ‘infamously  dishonest  proposition,’ 
the  ‘criminal  blunder,’  you  need  not  put  me  down  as  a  re¬ 
pentant  supporter.  You  have  no  evidence  of  my  repentance. 

“Your  statement,  that  but  for  the  talk  of  paying  the  five- 
twenties  in  greenbacks  the  government  would  long  ago  have 
resumed  and  commenced  funding  these  bonds  at  a  lower  in¬ 
terest,  is  absurd.  It  is  refuted  by  the  quotations  of  our 
stocks.  The  six-per-cents,  of  1 88 1 ,  which  were  sold  before  the 
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passage  of  the  statute  creating  the  legal-tender  notes,  and 
which  nobody  pretends  should  be  paid  in  anything  but  coin, 
have  never  been  rated  more  than  four  cents  higher  than  the 
five-twenties ;  and  even  this  was  because  the  law  creating 
them  reserved  no  right  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  pay 
them  before  they  fall  due  in  1 8 8 1 ,  and  they  can  not  be  funded 
as  the  others  may.  The  fact  is,  our  bondholders  understand 
perfectly  well  that,  whatever  may  be  the  law  of  the  question, 
neither  the  bonds,  nor  any  considerable  part  of  them,  can  be 
paid  in  coin  while  the  currency  remains  depreciated ;  that  it 
is  folly  to  talk  about  paying  the  bonds  in  gold  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  not  procure  gold  enough  to  redeem  the  greenbacks, 
and  they  look  much  more  to  the  return  to  specie  payments 
and  the  establishment  of  our  finances  upon  a  solid  basis  than 
to  the  mere  form  of  the  contract.  Gold  payment  should 
begin  with  the  debt  that  is  due,  which  is  the  currency,  and 
not  by  shaving  bonds  that  will  not  be  due  for  fourteen  years. 
The  currency  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  financial  structure. 
When  it  becomes  good  by  being  made  convertible  into  gold 
the  national  debt  may  be  funded,  one-third  of  the  interest  can 
be  saved,  and  the  nation  will  carry  the  burden  with  ever- 
increasing  ease  until  its  final  discharge.” 

Greeley  returned  to  the  attack  in  another  letter  published 
on  January  i.  He  said: 

“I  object  to  your  plan  of  resumption,  as  developed  in  your 
speech  and  subsequent  letter,  because  it  will  never  effect  its 
declared  object.  The  sinner  who  resolves  to  repent  next 
year  does  not  repent,  the  drunkard  who  means  to  stop 
drinking  next  year  does  not  reform.”  .  .  .  Gradual  resump¬ 
tion,  continued  Greeley,  had  already  been  tried  by  McCul¬ 
loch  in  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  but  the  law  authoriz¬ 
ing  this  had  been  repealed.  Morton’s  method  would  also  be 
repealed.  Moreover  that  method  would  cause  more  distress 
than  immediate  resumption.  “Immediate  resumption,”  he 
said,  “is  a  cold  bath  that  instantly  chills,  but  speedily  in- 
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vigorates.  Gradual  resumption  is  a  palsy,  which  benumbs 
and  paralyzes.  ,  . 

“Your  objections  to  immediate  resumption,  apply  likewise 
to  gradual  resumption.  It  is  resumption,  not  the  time  of 
resumption,  that  favors  creditors,  capitalists,  mortgagees  and 
men  of  fixed  incomes.  Your  objections,  so  far  as  they  have 
weight,  apply  to  any  resumption  whatever,  and  your  praises  will 
be  sung  mainly  by  those  who  are  at  heart  opposed  to  any 
resumption  whatever.  They  are  like  the  culprit  who,  being 
allowed  to  choose  his  mode  of  dying,  preferred  to  die  of  old 
age.  They  will  applaud  your  postponement  of  resumption 
till  1871,  because  it  gives  them  thirty  months’  leeway,  and 
that  enjoyed,  they  will  move  to  postpone  it  indefinitely. 
And  your  arguments  for  postponing  it  now  will  be  their 
arguments  for  postponing  it  then. 

“Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  questions  of  finance  receive  prac¬ 
tical  solutions  in  New  York  that  appear  not  to  be  familiar  in 
Indiana.  ...  I  deeply  regret  that  you  seem  not  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  effect  of  the  greenback  theory  on  our  national 
character  and  credit.  I  probably  see  more  European  journals 
than  you  do ;  and  I  never  yet  saw  one  that  regarded  the 
proposed  payment  of  our  interest-bearing  bonds  in  our 
redemptionless  non-interest-bearing  greenbacks,  as  anything 
else  than  naked  robbery.  Yet  you  seem  to  think  that,  be¬ 
cause  our  older  six-per-cents,  sell  in  Europe  but  little  higher 
than  our  five-twenties,  while  you  proposed  to  pay  the  latter 
only  in  greenbacks,  that  the  financial  world  was  not  shocked 
by  the  proposal.  Why,  sir,  every  capitalist  instinctively  feels 
that,  if  we  cheat  our  creditors  at  all,  we  shall  cheat  them  all, 
and  to  the  full  extent.  You  may  be  content  to  stop  half-way, 
but  bolder,  more  reckless  spirits  will  be  found  to  take  up  the 
work  before  you  lay  it  down  and  proceed  with  it  to  the  end. 

.  .  .  The  path  of  honor  and  honesty  is  the  only  path  of 
safety  ;  and  weighty  considerations  of  duty  and  honor,  interest 
and  security,  combine  to  thunder  in  our  ears  ‘Resume!’ 
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The  thunder  of  this  peroration  was  not,  however,  sufficient 
to  silence  Morton,  and  on  the  7th  of  January  a  second  letter 
to  Mr.  Greeley  was  published  in  the  New  York  Times  con¬ 
taining  the  following: 

“You  offer  to  prove  that  resumption  should  take  place  at 
once  by  saying  that  the  way  for  a  drunkard  to  reform  is  to 
reform  at  once,  and  for  a  sinner  to  repent  is  to  repent  at  once, 
and  not  at  the  end  of  two  years  and  a  half.  Pardon  me  for 
saying  I  can  not  see  the  analogy.  There  would  be  quite  as 
much  wisdom  in  saying  that  the  child  should  be  born  a  man 
to  save  time.  .  .  . 

“When  you  gravely  tell  the  country  that  resumption  at  a 
period  in  the  future,  giving  time  to  the  government  and  the 
people  to  prepare  for  it,  would  cause  more  distress  than  im¬ 
mediate  resumption,  the  proposition  seems  to  require  no  an¬ 
swer.  It  would  be  quite  as  logical  to  say  that  it  would  be 
safer  to  jump  down  Niagara,  like  Sam  Patch,  than  to  go  down 
by  the  inclined  plane. 

“You  say  that  questions  of  finance  receive  practical  solu¬ 
tions  in  New  York  which  are  not  familiar  in  Indiana.  This  is 
most  likely  true,  and  yet  there  are  some  things  very  well  un¬ 
derstood  in  Indiana,  and  among  them  the  fact  that  a  knowledge 
of  stock  and  gold  gambling  is  not  necessary  to  a  correct  under¬ 
standing  of  the  laws  of  finance,  and  that  the  less  we  have  of 
the  peculiarities  of  New  York  finance  in  the  administration  of 
the  government  the  better  for  the  country.  .  .  . 

“You  treat  depreciated  currency  as  a  vice  to  be  reformed 
by  a  good  resolution,  and  not  as  a  disease  to  be  cured  by  time 
and  the  application  of  judicious  remedies.  You  believe  in 
resumption  by  faith  and  not  by  works.  An  old  preacher  once 
illustrating  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith,  said,  ‘If  the 
Lord  bids  you  jump  through  a  stone  wall,  you  must  jump. 
Jumping  is  your  business  and  getting  you  through  the  wall  is 
the  Lord’s.’ 

“In  your  first  letter,  which  is  not  yet  too  old  to  quote,  you 
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finally  made  resumption  impossible  by  making  it  dependent 
upon  a  bond  drawing  four  or  five  per  cent,  interest,  which 
would  sell  for  a  premium  in  gold,  a  bond  which  the  holders 
of  greenbacks  would  prefer  to  coin,  and  into  which  the  cur¬ 
rency  would  be  funded.  Such  a  bond  being  in  the  nature 
of  things  impossible  in  advance  of  resumption,  it  would  seem 
unnecessary  further  to  discuss  your  plan.  You  made  resump¬ 
tion  result  from  contraction,  and  contraction  depend  upon  a 
method  incapable  of  execution.  Until  your  plan  shall  be 
made  consistent  with  itself  and  its  execution  shown  to  be  pos¬ 
sible,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  consider  what  would  be  its 
effect  upon  the  country,  and  I  have  discussed  it  only  as  one 
of  many  obscurities  cast  upon  the  public  mind,  that  are 
calculated  to  prevent  a  clear  perception  of  the  situation,  and 
of  the  true  measures  for  relief.” 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  end  of  the  direct  personal 
controversy.  Mr.  Greeley  confined  himself  thereafter  to  cer¬ 
tain  disparaging  editorials,  which  Morton  did  not  notice. 

Morton’s  bill  for  resumption  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  But  he  found  no  support  for  it  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  committee.  It  was  reported  January  1 8,  with 
the  statement  that  so  much  of  it  as  was  approved  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  embodied  in  another  measure.1 

1  Senator  Sherman  discussed  Morton’s  proposition  in  a  speech  delivered 
on  January  27. 

“The  plan  of  the  senator  from  Indiana,”  he  said,  “rests  upon  two  lead¬ 
ing  ideas: 

“  1.  The  accumulation  of  gold  in  the  treasury;  and, 

“2.  The  fixing  of  a  specific  day  for  resumption.  Now,  with  the  most 
of  his  speech  I  heartily  concur.  All  that  he  says  of  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
suming  specie  payments,  of  the  effect  of  contraction,  and  of  the  unjust  dis¬ 
crimination  that  now  exists  between  the  noteholder  and  the  bondholder, 
all  this  meets  my  hearty  assent.  But  it  is  the  remedy  he  suggests  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  Would  not  the  effect  of  his  measure  be  that  the 
government  would  hoard  the  gold  and  the  people  the  greenbacks,  and  thus 
cause  the  contraction  he  fears?  What  more  profitable  investment  could 
any  man  make  than  to  take  this  dollar,  now  having  a  purchasable  power 
2 — Mor. — 7 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Morton  not  only  suggested  the 
plan  lor  resumption,  which  at  a  later  date  was  embodied  by 
Congress  in  the  resumption  act  of  1 8 y  5  >  but  that  Senator 
Sherman  here  opposed  a  plan  lor  returning  to  specie  pay¬ 
ments  upon  the  subsequent  execution  of  which  was  based 
much  of  his  reputation  as  a  financier. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  was  at  last  abandoned, 
and  another  bill,  “to  strengthen  public  credit,’’  which  had 

of  seventy-four  cents  in  gold,  and  lay  it  in  his  safe  with  the  certainty  that 
in  two  years  it  must  be  worth  one  dollar  in  gold  or  an  annual  advance  of 
seventeen  and  one-half  per  cent.?  Would  not  every  bank  sharply  contract 
its  currency  and  hoard  greenbacks  as  the  best  investment  it  could  make? 
What  prudent  man  would  dare  build  a  house  or  factory,  a  railroad  or  a 
barn,  with  the  certain  fact  before  him  that  the  greenbacks  he  puts  into  his 
improvement  will  be  worth  thirty-five  per  cent,  more  in  two  years  than 
his  improvement  will  then  be  worth?  Why  not  hold  his  money  for  two 
years  until  his  building  will  cost  him  one-third  less?  When  the  day  comes 
every  man,  as  the  sailors  say,  will  be  1  close-reefed,’  all  enterprise  will 
be  suspended;  every  bank  will  have  contracted  its  currency  to  the  lowest 
limit,  and  the  debtor,  compelled  to  meet  in  coin  a  debt  contracted  in  cur¬ 
rency,  will  find  the  coin  hoarded  in  the  treasury,  no  representative  coin  in 
circulation,  his  property  shrunk,  not  only  to  the  extent  of  the  appreciation 
of  the  currency,  but  still  more  by  the  artificial  scarcity  made  by  hoarders 
of  gold.” 

Senator  McCreary,  of  Kentucky,  delivered  a  humorous  speech,  that 
purported  to  be  an  answer  to  Morton.  He  closed  by  referring  to  the  clause 
in  Morton’s  bill  allowing  six  months  additional  time  to  the  national  banks 
for  resumption.  “These  banks,”  he  said,  “are  generally  conducted  by 
men  of  sagacity  and  foresight  in  financial  affairs.  Knowing  that  gold, 
under  any  circumstances,  would  be  as  good  as  greenbacks,  it  is  fair  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  each  bank  would  have  a  trusty  agent  in  Washington  on  the  ist 
day  of  July,  1871,  and  all  of  them  would  be  instructed  to  be  convenient  to 
the  treasury  department  when  the  hour  of  resumption  should  arrive;  and 
when  it  did  come,  without  the  sound  of  a  drum  or  the  note  of  a  bugle,  they 
would  move  to  the  onset. 

“  ‘  Firm  paced  and  slow,  a  serried  front  they  form, 

Still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm.’ 

“  If  the  Secretary  should  desire  to  render  impartial  justice  to  his  custom¬ 
ers  it  will  require  a  force  of  sixteen  hundred  money  counters  to  meet  the 
demand.  Let  him  appoint  that  number  and  the  sun  that  day  will  set  upon 
an  empty  treasury.” 
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been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  sent  to  the 
Senate. 

This  bill,  “in  order  to  settle  conflicting  interpretations  of 
the  law,”  declared  that  the  faith  of  the  United  States  was 
pledged  to  the  payment  in  coin  of  all  obligations  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  except  where  the  law  authorizing  their  issue  ex¬ 
pressly  provided  otherwise. 

Morton  said  of  this  declaration:  “It  is  either  intended 
by  the  bill  to  make  a  new  contract  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  make  a  new  contract  I  protest  against  it.  We  should 
do  injustice  to  the  government  and  to  the  people,  after  we 
have  sold  these  bonds,  on  an  average,  for  not  more  than  sixty 
cents  on  the  dollar,  now  to  propose  to  make  a  new  contract 
for  the  benefit  of  the  holders.  If  the  effect  of  this  declaration 
is  to  assume  an  obligation  that  does  not  exist,  I  protest 
against  it.  If  it  does  not  propose  to  make  a  new  contract, 
but  simply  to  enforce  that  which  now  exists  by  law,  then  it  is 
unnecessary.  .  .  . 

“Sir,  it  is  understood,  I  believe,  that  the  passage  of  a  bill 
of  this  kind  will  have  the  effect  in  Europe  of  increasing  the 
price  of  our  bonds  and  increasing  the  demand  for  them,  and  that 
it  will  enable  the  operators  to  sell  at  a  profit  the  bonds  they 
have  on  hand.  It  is  in  its  nature  a  broker’s  operation.  It  is 
a  ‘bull’  movement,  intended  to  put  up  the  price  of  bonds  in 
the  interest  of  parties  dealing  in  them.  .  .  . 

“We  are  told  we  can  not  get  the  gold  to  pay  three  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  of  greenbacks,  and  yet  we  are  required 
solemnly  to  pledge  ourselves  to  pay  two  billion  dollars  of 
bonded  debt  in  coin.  .  .  .  This  bill  ought  not  to  pass.  It 
is  tinkering  with  the  law,  not  to  strengthen  the  public  credit, 
not  for  the  permanent  good  of  the  country,  but  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  men  who  are  dealing  in  bonds.” 

The  bill  passed,  but  when  it  was  submitted  to  President 
Johnson  for  approval,  on  the  last  day  of  his  term,  he  did  not 
sign  it,  and  it  failed  to  become  a  law. 
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A  measure  similar  in  its  terms  was  introduced  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  next  session,  and  finally  passed,  Morton  voting 
against  it.1 


1  On  January  24,  1870,  a  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  to  equalize  the 
distribution  of  national  bank  currency,  of  which  New  England  and  the 
Middle  states  had  more  than  their  proper  share.  It  provided  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  notes  of  these  banks  to  the  amount  of  forty-five  millions  of 
dollars.  The  new  notes  were  to  be  distributed  among  banks  in  states 
having  less  than  their  due  proportion.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  was  to  retire  an  amount  of  the  three  per  cent, 
temporary  loan  certificates  of  1867  and  1868  equal  to  the  bank  notes  issued 
during  that  month. 

The  new  measure  was  supported  in  an  able  speech  by  Senator  Sher¬ 
man.  Morton  presented  some  objections. 

The  three  per  cent,  certificates,  he  said,  were  not  supported  by  any 
reserve  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks,  but  the  national  bank  notes 
to  be  issued  in  lieu  of  them  would  require  a  reserve  of  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
legal  tender  notes,  which  would  thus  be  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
Morton  said  that  he  had  steadily  opposed  all  expansion  of  the  currency, 
but  that  he  was  also  opposed  to  contraction. 

Under  this  forty-five  million  dollar  bill,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
perhaps  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  could  not  get  a  dollar  of  addi¬ 
tional  currency. 

Morton,  therefore,  proposed  two  amendments.  The  first  was  to  increase 
the  national  bank  currency  fifty-two  millions  instead  of  forty-five  millions. 
The  second  provided  for  the  redistribution  of  the  currency  already  issued 
to  the  extent  of  thirteen  millions,  to  be  taken  from  banks  in  the  states  hav¬ 
ing  an  excess  and  given  to  those  in  states  having  less  than  their  share. 

Morton’s  amendments  were  adopted,  and  later,  upon  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  conference,  fifty-four  million  dollars  was  substituted  in  place 
of  Morton’s  original  fifty-two  million  dollars,  since  the  reserves  that  the 
banks  were  required  to  keep  averaged  more  than  fifteen  per  cent.;  and  the 
bill,  thus  amended,  became  a  law. 

A  measure  came  up  for  consideration,  on  February  28,  1870,  for  funding 
twelve  hundred  millions  of  the  national  debt  in  five-per-cent,  bonds  re¬ 
deemable  in  ten  years,  four-and-a-half-per-cent.  bonds  redeemable  in  fif¬ 
teen  years,  and  four-per-cent,  bonds  redeemable  in  twenty  years,  one-third 
in  each  kind.  The  first  were  to  be  exchangeable  for  five-twenty  bonds, 
the  second,  for  any  bonds  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  and  the  third) 
for  greenbacks. 

Morton  declared  his  belief  that  a  four-per-cent,  bond  could  not  yet  be 
sold  at  par. 

On  March  11  he  proposed  to  strike  out  the  provision  that  the  four-per- 
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We  have  now  followed  to  the  end  the  first  phase  of  Mor¬ 
ton  s  career  in  the  Senate  upon  matters  of  finance.  Whether 
or  not  his  opinion  that  the  principal  of  the  five-twenty  bonds 
might  be  lawfully  paid  in  greenbacks  was  technically  correct, 
his  judgment  in  regard  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  was  both 
honest  and  practicable.  He  desired  that  these  bonds  should 
be  paid  in  a  currency  that  should  be  made  equal  to  gold 
before  the  time  of  the  payment.  He  believed  that  this  could 
be  done  and  ought  to  be  done  without  a  further  contraction 
of  the  currency  and  the  evils  that  such  a  contraction  inevi¬ 
tably  entails.  He  considered  that  the  natural  way  to  resume 
specie  payments  was  to  fix  a  day  in  future  and  to  prepare 
for  it  gradually,  both  by  accumulating  a  proper  reserve  for 
that  purpose,  and  by  giving  to  the  people  the  assurance  of 
resumption  on  that  day,  and  thereby  bringing  down  the 
premium  on  gold.  Possibly  the  day  he  fixed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  was  too  early,  yet  even  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  for 
in  March,  1870,  the  premium  on  gold  had  fallen  within  fifteen 
months  from  thirty-five  to  eleven  per  cent.,  although  no  day 
for  resumption  had  been  fixed,  nor  had  any  preparations  for 


cents,  might  be  exchanged  for  greenbacks,  since  this  would  contract  the 
currency.  He  asked  whether  the  problem  of  bringing  the  currency  to  par 
without  contraction  was  not  being  solved.  Within  fifteen  months  the 
premium  on  gold  had  gone  down  from  thirty-five  to  eleven  per  cent.  Might 
it  not  go  down  the  other  eleven  per  cent,  without  contraction? 

Morton’s  amendment  was  defeated  in  the  Senate — but  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  radical  changes  were  made  in  the  bill.  According  to  the 
act,  as  finally  passed,  the  five-per-cent,  bonds  were  limited  to  two  hundred 
millions,  the  four-and-a-half-per-cents  to  three  hundred  millions,  while 
four-per-cent,  bonds  for  a  thousand  millions  were  to  be  issued.  These 
bonds  might  be  sold  for  gold  or  exchanged  for  five-twenties.  Morton 
gained  his  point,  which  was  to  prevent  contraction  by  the  exchange  of 
greenbacks  for  bonds. 

His  opinion  that  a  four-per-cent,  bond  could  not  yet  be  sold  turned  out 
to  be  correct.  Indeed  the  war  that  broke  out  between  Germany  and 
France  made  it  impossible  to  sell  even  the  five-per-cent,  bonds  at  par.  A 
subsequent  act  increased  the  number  of  these  to  five  hundred  millions,  but 
it  was  not  until  July  14,  1871,  that  they  were  all  disposed  of. 
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it  been  made,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  if  a 
proper  resumption  act  had  been  passed,  that  premium  might 
have  entirely  disappeared  before  July,  1871. 

But  the  early  date  proposed  was  not  the  objection  made  to 
Morton’s  bill.  By  some  it  was  said  that  the  date  was  not 
early  enough,  and  by  others  that  the  entire  plan  was  imprac¬ 
ticable,  and  that  there  could  be  no  resumption  without 
further  contraction.  In  both  these  particulars  Morton’s  plan 
has  been  justified  by  subsequent  history.  His  method  for 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  was  the  one  finally  adopted 
and  successfully  carried  out  by  the  country.  “The  Wise 
Men  of  the  East’’  who  received  his  proposition  with  incredu¬ 
lous  smiles  were  mistaken  in  their  views.  Morton  was  right. 

After  the  panic  of  1873  had  greatly  crippled  the  business 
interests  of  the  country,  Morton’s  position  in  regard  to  the 
currency  was  considerably  modified. 

His  course  at  this  later  period  will  be  considered  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V 
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We  have  seen  that  the  feeling  in  favor  of  negro  suffrage  for 
the  South  had  been  brought  about,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  belief  that  it  was  a  desirable  thing  as  from  a  conviction 
that  “loyal”  republican  governments  could  not  be  established 
and  maintained  in  any  other  way.  To  give  the  negroes  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  Northern  states  had  not  yet  been  seriously 
thought  of. 

The  Republican  party  had  taken  a  timid  and  indefensible 
position  in  declaring  in  the  platform  of  1868  that  the  guar¬ 
anty  of  equal  suffrage  in  the  South  was  demanded  by  every 
consideration  of  public  safety,  gratitude  and  justice,  while  the 
question  of  suffrage  in  the  loyal  states  properly  belonged  to 
the  people  of  those  states.  Morton  had  been  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  general  feeling  in  his  party  when  he  had  urged, 
during  the  previous  campaigns,  that  the  universal  suffrage 
established  in  the  South  should  also  be  extended  to  the 
North. 

But  it  was  now  felt  that  the  right  of  the  negro  to  vote  must 
be  confirmed  by  some  stronger  and  more  unalterable  sanction 
than  that  of  the  reconstruction  laws,  and  the  new  constitutions 
of  the  re-admitted  states.  To  this  end  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  constitution  would  be  needful,  and  such  an  amendment 
must  apply  to  all  the  states  alike. 

As  early  as  1866  Senator  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  had  pro¬ 
posed  an  amendment  of  this  character,  and  had  warned  his 
Republican  associates  that  though  they  might  then  reject  it, 
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it  would  be  demanded  of  them  in  less  than  five  years.  He 
now  proposed  it  again,  and  his  draft,  with  a  slight  change,  was 
taken  as  the  basis  of  an  amendment  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary  on  January  23,  1869,  provid¬ 
ing  that  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  and 
hold  office  should  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of 
race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Hendricks  criticised  the  Republicans  for  attempting  to 
force  this  amendment  upon  the  country  through  the  agencies 
of  a  Congress  and  of  state  legislatures  that  had  not  been 
elected  upon  any  such  issue. 

The  Chicago  platform,  he  added,  had  said  that  the  question 
of  suffrage  in  the  loyal  states  belonged  to  the  people  of  those 
states.  This  political  faith  declared  by  the  grand  council  of 
the  Republican  party  was  not  a  year  old,  and  yet  it  was  pro¬ 
posed,  without  giving  the  people  a  hearing,  to  say  that  the 
right  to  control  suffrage  in  the  Northern  states  should  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  people  of  those  states. 

In  the  meantime  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
similar  amendment  which,  when  it  reached  the  Senate,  was 
taken  up  in  place  of  the  one  already  before  that  body.  Mor¬ 
ton  urged  its  early  consideration.  The  legislatures  of  most 
of  the  states,  he  said,  were  then  in  session  and  these  sessions 
would  not  last  long.  If  the  amendment  passed  in  a  few  days 
its  ratification  could  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  March, 
but  if  delayed,  the  question  would  remain  a  distracting  ele¬ 
ment  in  politics  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  referring  to  the  different  positions 
taken  by  the  Republican  party  upon  this  question  at  different 
times,  said  that  party  was  so  progressive  that  if  a  senator 
should  leave  Washington  on  one  day  to  address  the  people 
of  Connecticut  on  the  next,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
receive  telegraphic  dispatches  as  to  the  position  occupied  by 
the  party  at  the  precise  date  of  his  speech. 

Morton  asked  him  whether  it  had  been  charged  by  any- 
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body  that  the  Democratic  party  had  progressed  at  all  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Dixon  answered  that  he  was  compelled  to  say  that 
they  had  been  charged  with  having  progressed.  He  found 
in  a  paper  published  in  Connecticut  that  the  Democratic 
party  of  that  state  was  charged  with  having  abandoned  its 
old  doctrines  and  come  out  in  favor  of  paying  the  bonds  in 
gold,  a  doctrine  in  which  his  friend  from  Indiana  did  not 
fully  believe. 

When  Morton  came  to  reply  he’ said:  “We  have  had  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  Democratic  party 
has  made  substantial  progress.  My  colleague  in  an  able 
speech  yesterday,  and  the  senator  from  Connecticut  in  one 
yesterday  and  another  to-day,  have  talked  at  great  length 
about  this  constitutional  amendment  without  saying  one 
word  in  regard  to  its  merits,  but  have  confined  their  argument 
to  the  question  as  to  the  mode  of  its  submission,  and  as  to 
whether  the  Republican  party  was  not  estopped  by  its  plat¬ 
form  in  Chicago  from  taking  any  action  upon  the  subject.  I 
take  it,  sir,  that  these  distinguished  senators  feel  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion.  I  take  it  that  they  recognize  the  progress  that 
the  country  has  made,  and  that  they  do  not  feel  quite  comfort¬ 
able  now  in  coming  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
arguing  against  a  proposition  to  establish  impartial  suffrage. 
Sir,  it  is  an  omen  of  progress,  and  I  congratulate  the  senators 
and  the  country  upon  it.  .  .  . 

“Now,  Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes 
in  regard  to  the  language  of  this  amendment.  I  will  vote  for 
the  amendment  as  it  came  from  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  or  I  will  vote  for  the  clause  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  Senate,  if  I  can  get  no  better  form.  But  I 
desire  to  say  that  it  comes  far  short  of  what  should,  in  my 
opinion,  now  be  the  action  of  Congress  on  this  subject.  The 
resolution  as  it  came  from  the  House,  and  the  amendment 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  are  in  substance 
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the  same,  differing  somewhat  in  phraseology.  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  our  committee  is  : 

“  ‘The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  and 
hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States,  or  any  state,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.’ 

“It  will  be  observed  that  this  language  admits  or  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  whole  power  over  the  question  of  suffrage  is 
vested  in  the  several  states,  except  as  it  shall  be  limited  by 
this  amendment.  It  tacitly  concedes  that  the  state  may  dis¬ 
franchise  the  colored  people  or  any  other  class  of  people  for 
other  reasons  save  and  except  those  mentioned  in  the  amend¬ 
ment.  They  can  not  be  disfranchised  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  In  other  words 
it  leaves  all  the  existing  irregularities  and  incongruities  in  suf¬ 
frage.  I  have  entertained  the  idea  that  when  we  come  to 
amend  the  constitution  upon  this  subject  we  ought  to  make 
suffrage  uniform  throughout  the  United  States;  that  the  same 
class  of  men  should  be  allowed  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-President  and  members  of  Congress  and  members  of 
the  state  legislatures  that  elect  senators ;  that  the  same  class 
of  men  excluded  in  one  state  ought  to  be  excluded  in  every 
other  state. 

“In  the  state  of  Indiana  a  man  of  foreign  birth,  who  has 
been  in  the  United  States  one  year,  and  in  the  state  of  Indi¬ 
ana  six  months,  and  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  allowed  to  vote  for  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice-President,  members  of  Congress  and  state  offi¬ 
cers.  Just  over  the  line,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  same  man 
would  not  be  allowed  to  vote  unless  he  had  been  in  the  coun¬ 
try  five  years,  and  had  become  fully  naturalized.  Here  is  a 
class  of  men  taking  part  in  the  government  of  the  country  in 
one  state  and  yet  excluded  in  the  next  state.  I  am  not  dis¬ 
cussing  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  these  regulations,  but 
I  am  speaking  of  their  inconsistencies.  In  the  state  of  Mas- 
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sachusetts,  for  instance,  there  is  an  educational  test;  in  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  there  is  a 
property  qualification.  The  population  of  that  state  is  so 
numerous  that  the  voting  ratio  must  be  reduced  by  requiring 
a  property  qualification.  In  some  states  a  residence  of  six 
months  is  required;  in  other  states  a  residence  of  twelve 
months  is  required,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  some  other 
conditions  of  suffrage  prescribed.  In  the  state  of  New  York 
I  believe  that  colored  men  are  allowed  to  vote  if  they  are 
worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  real  estate. 

“Now,  sir,  when  we  come  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  on  this  subject,  would  it  not  be  proper  to  make 
suffrage  uniform  ?  And  it  is  as  easy  to  amend  it  in  the  one  way, 

I  believe,  as  it  is  in  the  other.  This  amendment  leaves  the 
whole  power  in  the  state,  just  as  it  exists  now,  except  that 
colored  men  shall  not  be  disfranchised  for  any  of  the  three 
reasons  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  slavery.  They 
may  be  disfranchised  for  want  of  education  or  for  want  of  in¬ 
telligence.  The  states  of  Louisiana  and  Georgia  may  estab¬ 
lish  regulations  upon  the  subject  of  suffrage  that  will  cut  out 
from  voting  forty-nine  out  of  every  fifty  colored  men  in  those 
states,  and  what  may  be  done  in  one  of  these  states  may 
perhaps  be  done  in  others.  They  may,  perhaps,  require  prop¬ 
erty  or  educational  tests,  and  that  would  cut  off  the  great 
majority  of  the  colored  men  from  voting,  and  thus  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  practically  defeated  in  all  those  states  where 
the  great  body  of  the  colored  people  live.  .  .  . 

“Mr.  President,  I  would  prefer  an  affirmative  amend¬ 
ment,  an  amendment  declaring  who  shall  have  the  right  to 

,  i)i 

vote.  .  .  . 

Sumner  made  an  eloquent  plea  in  favor  of  negro  suffrage, 
but  he  denied  that  under  the  national  constitution,  as  it  stood, 
the  power  existed  to  disfranchise  citizens  on  account  of  color. 

1  In  view  of  the  subsequent  legislation  and  practice  of  the  people  of  the 
Southern  states  these  remarks  of  Morton  were  prophetic. 
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Why,  he  asked,  should  we  change  a  constitution  that  was 
already  sufficient?  The  proposed  amendment  was  an  admis¬ 
sion  that  caste  might  be  set  up  by  a  state.  That  amendment 
would  not  be  ratified.  The  same  thing  could  be  accomplished 
without  delay  or  uncertainty  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Sumner 
saw  no  need  for  this  amendment. 

Hendricks  urged  the  differences  between  the  two  races, 
physical,  moral  and  intellectual  as  an  argument  against  negro 
suffrage.  What  invention  had  the  negro  race  produced  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  world? 

“Suppose  we  grant  all  this,’’  replied  Morton;  “I  ask  if  it 
is  not  a  reason  why  these  men  should  have  the  ballot  put  into 
their  hands?  The  strong  can  protect  themselves.  The  weak 
require  to  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  protection.  In  this 
country  there  is  no  protection  for  political  and  civil  rights  out¬ 
side  of  the  ballot.  If  men  have  a  natural  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  they  have  a  natural  right  to  the 
use  of  the  means  by  which  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness  can  be  enjoyed.  .  .  .’’ 

Referring  to  an  argument  that  had  been  made  in  favor  of 
state  sovereignty  by  Senator  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  Morton 
thus  continued : 

“The  senator  denied  expressly  that  we  were  a  nation.  He 
gave  us  to  understand  that  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Delawares,  an  independent  and  sovereign  tribe  living  on  a 
reservation  near  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  he  denied  his 
American  nationality.  The  whole  argument,  from  first  to 
last,  has  proceeded  upon  the  idea  that  this  is  a  mere  con¬ 
federacy  of  States;  to  use  the  language  of  the  senator  to-day, 
a  partnership  of  states.  If  that  is  true  there  is  a  right  of 
secession.  He  did  not  draw  that  deduction,  but  it  is  one  that 
springs  inevitably  from  his  premises. 

“Sir,  the  heresy  of  secession  is  not  dead  ;  it  lives.  It  lives 
after  this  war,  although  it  ought  to  have  been  settled  by  the 
war.  It  exists  even  as  snow  sometimes  exists  in  the  lap  of 
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summer  when  it  is  concealed  behind  the  cliffs  and  the  hedges 
and  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  It  has  appeared  in  this  debate. 
We  have  heard  the  very  premises,  the  very  arguments,  the 
very  historical  references  upon  which  the  right  of  secession 
was  urged  for  thirty  years.  The  whole  fallacy  lies  in  deny¬ 
ing  our  nationality.  I  assert  that  we  are  one  people  and  not 
thirty-seven  different  peoples;  that  we  are  one  nation,  and 
as  such  we  have  provided  for  ourselves  a  national  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  that  constitution  has  provided  the  way  by  which  it 
may  be  amended. 

“Now,  sir,  what  shall  be  the  extent  of  that  amendment? 
Does  the  constitution  say  how  far  you  shall  amend  it?  Not 
a  word ;  but  it  provides  for  its  own  amendment,  and  that 
amendment  may  be  as  radical  and  as  far-going  as  any  part  of 
the  original  instrument.  Can  that  be  denied?  The  states 
gave  up,  it  is  said,  the  right  to  coin  money,  the  right  to  make 
war,  the  right  to  regulate  commerce  ;  and  if  they  gave  up  those 
powers,  they  have  a  right  to  give  up,  according  to  the  mode 
prescribed  by  the  constitution,  the  power  to  regulate  suf¬ 
frage.  .  . 

Senator  Wilson  offered  an  amendment  to  the  joint  resolution 
that  no  discrimination  should  be  made  in  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  or  in  the  right  to  hold  office  on  account  of 
race,  color,  nativity,  property,  education  or  religious  creed. 

Morton  spoke  in  favor  of  this  amendment,  and  it  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  31  to  2  7. 

Morton  now  offered,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Rep¬ 
resentative  Reform,  an  amendment  that  Congress  should 
have  power  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  Presidential 
electors  should  be  chosen  by  the  people.1 


1  The  effect  of  this  amendment,  said  Morton  in  a  previous  discussion, 
was  to  take  away  from  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  the  dangerous 
power  they  had  in  cases  where  a  legislature,  finding  itself  in  a  minority, 
might  repeal  the  law  under  which  the  people  voted,  and  might  itself 
choose  electors  to  cast  the  vote  of  that  state  for  President. 
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This  was  considered  as  a  sixteenth  amendment  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  37  to  19,  and  the  two 
proposed  amendments  were  sent  together  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  That  body,  however,  would  not  pass 
them,* 1  and  after  numerous  changes,  the  report  of  the  confer- 

1  It  was  considered  important  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  retain 
the  prohibition  against  disfranchisement  on  account  of  “  previous  condi¬ 
tion  of  servitude,”  which  the  Senate  had  left  out;  and  the  sixteenth  amend¬ 
ment  was  opposed  because  it  did  not  provide  for  a  uniform  rule  in  choos¬ 
ing  electors.  These  objections  were  strong  ones,  but  they  could  have  been 
easily  overcome  by  amendments.  No  such  amendments,  however,  were 
proposed,  but  instead,  the  House  refused  to  concur,  and  asked  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  ot  conference.  The  Senate  declined  this  and  receded  from  its  own 
amendments,  rejected  the  original  House  resolution  and  then  took  up  and 
passed  the  Senate  joint  resolution  which  had  be  n  laid  aside.  The  House 
resolution,  which  the  Senate  had  rejected,  was  substantially  the  same,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  contained  no  provision  concerning  the  right  to  hold  office. 
When  the  Senate  resolution  was  sent  to  the  House  that  body  amended  it 
so  as  to  read,  “  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  or  hold 
office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  any  state  on  account  of  race,  color, 
nativity,  property,  creed  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.”  This  brought 
back  the  proposition  into  much  the  same  form  as  the  one  that  had  first 
been  adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  in  which  the  House  had  refused  to 
concur. 

1  et  the  Senate,  after  some  talk  about  self-respect  and  dignity,  asked  for 
a  committee  of  conference,  which  was  appointed,  and  made  the  remark¬ 
able  recommendation  that  the  House  recede  from  its  amendments,  and 
that  the  words  “  or  hold  office  ”  be  stricken  out.  This  left  the  proposition 
nearly  the  same  in  substance  as  that  which  had  first  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  which  had  been  twice  voted  down  in  the 
Senate. 

Morton  criticised  sharply  the  action  of  the  committee.  He  said: 

“  The  House  had  come  exactly  to  the  first  propositions  which  we  had 
sent  to  them,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  word  ‘  education,’  and  the 
House  had  agreed  with  us  fully  on  the  proposition  that  the  right  to  vote 
or  to  hold  office  should  not  be  denied  by  any  state  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  ... 

“  I  may  be  compelled  to  take  this  proposition  just  as  it  is,  because  at 
this  late  hour  of  the  session  if  I  do  not  take  it,  I  may  not  get  anything  • 
but  I  must  say  that  I  dislike  very  much  to  be  forced  by  a  committee  of 

conference  to  take  a  proposition  that  has  been  so  uniformly  rejected  bv 
this  body.  J  J 

“  The  House  had  substantially  come  to  our  ground,  and  when  they  got 
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ence  committee  was  adopted,  submitting  to  the  states  for  rati¬ 
fication  one  amendment  only,  the  fifteenth,  which  provided 
that  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  should 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
state  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servi¬ 
tude,  and  that  Congress  should  have  power  to  enforce  the 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  passage  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  by  Congress  had 
been  troublesome,  yet  a  greater  difficulty  was  still  to  be  over¬ 
come.  The  amendment  must  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
all  the  states  before  it  could  become  engrafted  upon  the  con¬ 
stitution.  This  was  at  first  thought  to  be  a  hopeless  task. 
We  have  seen  that  Sumner  openly  avowed  his  belief  that  the 
amendment  would  not  be  ratified  and  he  was  absent  when 
the  final  vote  was  taken.  Many  Republicans  shared  his  dis¬ 
trust. 

Morton  himself  at  first  felt  doubtful  of  the  issue,  for  on 
January  4,  1869,  he  was  reported  by  the  New  York  Herald 
as  saying  that  three-fourths  of  the  states  could  not  then  be 
secured,  adding  “We  must  therefore  await  a  change  of  heart 
or  keep  pounding  away  until  we  make  ourselves  masters  of 
the  situation.”  But  as  the  movement  progressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  measure,  both  to  the  country  and  to  his  own  party, 
aroused  him  to  put  forth  his  utmost  exertions,  and  no  one 
did  such  effectual  “pounding”  to  secure  the  ratification  of 
this  amendment  as  did  the  senator  from  Indiana.  His  first 
important  work  was  with  the  legislature  of  his  own  state. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  Indiana  provided  that  the 


there  we  deserted  that  ground.  There  may  have  been  reasons  for  that 
desertion,  but  they  have  not  been  assigned.” 

He  again  argued  the  need  of  provisions  regarding  nativity,  property  and 
creed. 

It  was,  however,  so  late  in  the  session  that  further  amendments  and 
conferences  had  become  impossible,  so  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  was  adopted  by  both  houses,  and  the  amendment  was  thus  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  several  states  for  ratification. 
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Senate  of  the  state  should  be  composed  of  fifty  and  the  House 
of  one  hundred  members,  and  the  constitution  further  provided 
that  two-thirds  “of  each  house”  should  constitute  a  quorum. 
It  was  supposed  that  this  “house”  was  intended  to  mean  the 
full  number  of  members  provided  by  law,  that  a  quorum  in 
the  Senate  consisted  invariably  of  thirty-four  members,  and 
in  the  House  of  sixty-seven  members,  and  that  whenever,  by 
resignation  or  other  cause,  the  number  of  members  was 
brought  down  below  these  figures,  the  General  Assembly 
would  be  unable  to  transact  business. 

The  Democrats  were  in  a  minority,  but  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  each  house  belonged  to  that  party. 

After  the  fifteenth  amendment  had  been  submitted  to  the 
several  states,  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Indiana  legisla¬ 
ture  made  up  their  minds  to  prevent  its  ratification  in  Indiana 
by  resigning.  Seventeen  withdrew  from  the  Senate  and 
forty-one  from  the  House,  leaving  more  than  a  majority  but 
less  than  two  thirds  in  each  body.  No  one  seemed  to  doubt 
that  these  resignations  would  break  up  the  quorum  and  that 
neither  branch  of  the  General  Assembly  could  lawfully  agree 
to  the  amendment  in  the  absence  of  the  men  that  had  re¬ 
signed. 

Governor  Baker  issued  writs  of  election  to  fill  the  vacancies, 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  member  who  had  resigned 
was  re-elected.  The  Governor  then  convened  the  legislature 
in  special  session.  It  met  on  the  8th  of  April  and  again  on 
the  13th  of  May,  when  the  Democratic  members  once  more 
resigned  their  seats  to  prevent  the  consideration  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment. 

On  previous  occasions,  when  a  quorum  was  broken  in  the 
Indiana  legislature,  this  had  been  done  by  the  mere  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  minority  without  resignation,  but  a  law  had 
been  enacted  making  such  withdrawal  a  misdemeanor  pun¬ 
ishable  by  a  fine  of  a  thousand  dollars,  so  in  March  and  in 
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May  of  this  year  the  attempt  to  stop  the  business  of  the  leg¬ 
islature  was  made  not  by  simple  absence  but  by  resignation. 

In  March  Morton  was  in  Washington,  but  in  May  he  came 
home  just  as  the  resignations  had  been  delivered  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  He  immediately  sent  word  to  the  Republican  mem¬ 
bers  not  to  adjourn  but  to  meet  him  in  consultation  that  night. 
At  this  meeting  he  insisted  that  the  resignations  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats  made  the  remaining  members  “the  two  houses  of  the 
General  Assembly”  ;  that  two-thirds  of  these  constituted  a 
quorum,  and  could  legally  ratify  the  fifteenth  amendment, 
and  that  this  construction  had  been  approved  by  the  usages 
of  Congress.  The  Republicans  acted  upon  his  opinion,  and 
the  amendment  was  ratified.  It  was  claimed  that  this  action 
was  unconstitutional.  A  long  address,  calling  it  “The  Ethi¬ 
opian  Infamy,”  was  published,  signed  by  three  Democratic 
members,  and  many  insisted  that  the  ratification  was  not 
worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written. 

Morton  refuted  the  claim  of  illegality  by  an  argument  of 
great  power  and  clearness,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Journal  on  the  25th  of  May.1 


1  “  If  the  House  of  Representatives,”  he  said,  “  consists  always  of  one 
hundred  members,  then  two-thirds  of  one  hundred,  or  sixty-seven,  will 
be  necessary  for  a  quorum.  But  if  it  may  consist  of  eighty  members,  there 
being  twenty  vacancies,  two-thirds  of  eighty,  or  fifty-four,  will  constitute 
the  quorum.  Does  it  require  all  the  members  elected,  or  authorized  by  law 
to  be  elected,  to  constitute  the  House? 

“  Clearly  not.  If  it  were  so  then  state  legislatures  or  Congress  would 
seldom  have  an  organized  or  legal  existence.  Legislative  bodies,  especially 
those  composed  of  large  numbers,  are  seldom  full.  It  happens  a  great 
part  of  the  time  that  there  are  vacancies  in  every  legislative  body  growing 
out  of  failures  to  elect,  contested  elections,  resignations  or  deaths. 
When  vacancies  occur  by  resignation  or  death  they  are  never  filled  with¬ 
out  some  delay,  and  oftentimes  they  last  throughout  the  session.  Legis¬ 
lative  bodies  are  organized  and  proceed  to  business  while  seats  are  left 
vacant  because  of  failure  to  elect,  failure  to  qualify,  or  contested  elec¬ 
tions.  And  yet,  in  all  these  cases  the  members  that  actually  appear  and 
qualify,  or  those  that  remain  after  the  death  or  resignation  of  others,  are 
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There  was,  of  course,  the  usual  chorus  of  howls  from  the 
other  side,  long  editorials  in  the  Sentinel,  hysterical  ravings 

held  to  constitute  the  ‘house,’  and  to  possess  a  legal  existence  as  a  legis¬ 
lative  body. 

“The  law  provides  for  the  election  of  one  hundred  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  this  state.  If  from  any  cause  there  should  be 
a  failure  to  elect  in  ten  counties,  and  the  number  of  members  actual^ 
elected  should  be  only  ninety,  yet  if  they  should  meet  and  organize  they 
would  constitute  the  ‘  House’  beyond  all  question,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
‘  House,’  by  the  express  language  of  the  constitution,  would  form  a  quo¬ 
rum. 

“The  quorum  is  intended  to  represent  the  proportion  of  members  pres¬ 
ent  to  the  actual  membership,  and  not  to  the  number  of  members  author¬ 
ized  by  law  to  be  elected. 

“  Section  18  of  article  4  reads  as  follows: 

“  ‘  Every  bill  shall  be  read  by  sections  on  three  several  days  in  each  house, 
unless  in  case  of  emergency,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  house  where 
such  bill  may  be  pending,  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient  to  dispense 
with  this  rule.’  The  corresponding  provision  in  the  old  constitution  of 
1816  was  in  these  words:  ‘  Every  bill  shall  be  read  on  three  several  days 
in  each  house,  unless  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  house  where  the  bill 
may  be  pending,  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient  to  dispense  with  this  rule.’  It 
has  never  been  the  practice  under  either  constitution  to  require  sixty- 
seven  votes  in  the  House  or  thirty-four  in  the  Senate  for  a  suspension  of 
the  rules,  although  the  phraseology  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  employed 
in  the  eleventh  section  of  the  fourth  article,  which  declares  that  ‘  two-thirds 
of  each  house  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business.’  If  the  phrase 
‘two-thirds  of  each  house  ’  means  sixty-seven  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  thirty-four  in  the  Senate  in  making  a  quorum,  it  would 
mean  the  same  thing  in  suspending  the  rules,  which  has  been  settled  the 
other  way. 

By  section  14  of  article  4,  two-thirds  of  either  house  may  expel  a  mem¬ 
ber.  If  by  ‘  two-thirds  of  either  house  ’  is  meant  sixty-seven  votes  in 
the  House  and  thirty-four  in  the  Senate,  then  a  representative  could  never 
be  expelled  by  less  than  sixty-seven  votes  or  a  senator  by  less  than  thirty- 
four  votes,  which  is  not  contended  by  anybody.  If  it  were  so,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  reduced  to  sixty-seven  members,  it  would 
require  the  vote  of  every  one  to  expel  a  member  for  corruption,  including 
that  of  the  culprit  himself,  and  his  expulsion  would  destroy  the  legislature 
But  it  is  said  my  view  can  not  be  maintained  because  by  the  twenty -fifth 
section  of  the  seventh  article  of  the  constitution  it  is  provided  that  ‘  a 
majority  of  members  elected  to  each  house  shall  be  necessary  to  pass 
every  bill  or  joint  resolution’;  that  under  this  section  fifty-one  votes  would 
be  required  to  pass  a  bill,  and  therefore  that  the  quorum  could  never  con- 
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in  the  Terre  Haute  Journal ,  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  in  the 
Jeffersonville  Democrat ,  contending  that,  according  to  Morton, 

sist  of  less  than  fifty-one  members.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  language 
of  this  section  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  eleventh  section,  which 
provides  for  the  quorum.  The  eleventh  section  declares  that  ‘  two-thirds 
of  each  house  shall  constitute  a  quorum,’  but  this  section  declares  that 
‘  a  majority  of  all  members  elected  to  each  house  shall  be  necessary  to 
pass  every  bill  or  joint  resolution.’  This,  then,  is  an  independent  and 
arbitrary  provision,  regulating  the  final  passage  of  bills  and  joint  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  quorum. 

“Again  in  section  14  of  the  5th  article  the  votes  of  a  1  majority  of  all 
the  members  elected  to  each  house’  are  required  for  passing  a  bill  over  the 
Governor’s  veto.  According  to  the  first  section  of  article  16,  the  legislature 
by  the  votes  of  a  ‘majority  of  the  members  elected  to  each  of  the  two 
houses’  may  submit  to  the  people  propositions  to  amend  the  constitution. 
Again  it  is  provided  in  the  7th  section  of  article  6,  that  state  officers  may 
be  removed  from  office  for  crime,  incapacity  or  negligence  by  impeach¬ 
ment  or  joint  resolution,  ‘two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each 
branch  voting  in  either  case  therefor’;  ‘Two-thirds  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  branch’  or  house  is  a  very  different  thing  from  ‘two- 
thirds  of  each  house,’  and  the  words  are  obviously  used  in  a  different 
sense.  ‘Two-thirds  of  each  house’  refers  to  its  present  or  actual  condi¬ 
tion,  while  ‘two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  branch’  or  house 
refers  to  the  number  originally  elected,  but  which  may  have  been  reduced 
by  resignation,  death  or  expulsion. 

“It  is  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  case,  but  two-thirds  of  a  different  aggre¬ 
gate. 

“If  it  had  been  intended  that  the  quorum  should  consist  of  two-thirds  of 
all  the  members  elected  or  authorized  by  law  to  be  elected  to  each  house, 
the  constitution  would  have  said  so  with  the  same  particularity  that  it 
used  in  specifying  the  number  of  votes  necessary  to  pass  a  bill,  propose 
amendments  or  impeach  a  state  officer.  The  very  particularity  used  in 
these  cases  shows  clearly  that  the  phrase  ‘majority  of  the  house’  or  ‘two- 
■  thirds  of  the  house’  would  not  convey  the  meaning  desired.  .  .  . 

“It  was  not  intended  that  a  minority  of  the  people  of  the  state  living  in 
a  few  counties  should  have  the  power,  by  the  re-election  of  members  of 
the  legislature  who  continue  to  resign  from  time  to  time,  to  deprive  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  the  protection  of  the  laws  and  of  such  legislation  as 
their  prosperity  and  happiness  may  require.  While  it  could  never  have 
been  designed  that  the  rights  of  the  majority  should  thus  be  placed  in  the 
power  of  the  minority,  legislation  by  a  mere  rump  legislature  has  been 
guarded  against  by  the  provision  which  requires  the  votes  of  a  majority 
of  all  who  have  been  elected  to  either  house  for  the  final  passage  of  a  bilL 
or  joint  resolution.  .  .  . 
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the  House  might  be  reduced  to  one  person,  that  two-thirds  of 
that  person  would  constitute  a  quorum,  etc. 

“The  constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that  ‘a  majority  of 
each  house  shall  constitute  a  quorum’  to  do  business.  The  principle  is 
clearly  recognized  by  the  action  of  both  houses  of  Congress  that  each 
house  consists  of  its  actual  membership,  not  of  the  members  who  may 
have  been  elected  and  not  qualified,  not  of  the  members  who  may  be 
authorized  by  law  to  be  elected,  but  of  those  who  are  existing,  qualified 
members.  The  express  rule  of  the  Senate  declaratory  of  the  meaning  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  in  these  words:  ‘A  quorum  shall 
consist  of  a  majority  of  the  senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn.’ 

“  The  adoption  of  this  rule  in  1864  was  preceded  by  elaborate  debate,  in 
which  it  was  opposed  upon  the  precise  ground  that  a  ‘majority  of  each 
house’  meant  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  which  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives  was  authorized  by  law  to  be  composed,  and  it 
was  supported  upon  the  precise  ground  that  a  ‘majority  of  each  house’ 
meant  a  majority  of  actual  members. 

“  Members  resigned,  members  chosen  but  not  sworn,  members  contest¬ 
ing  for  seats  but  not  yet  admitted,  as  well  as  other  vacancies,  are  not 
counted  in  making  up  a  quorum.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  has  any  express  rule  upon  the  subject,  but  it  recognizes  the 
rule  of  the  Senate  in  practice,  and  did  so  by  common  consent  before  the 
adoption  of  the  rule  by  the  Senate.  In  each  case  the  actual  membership 
constitutes  the  House  and  the  Senate  ;  that  either  house  may  by  law  con¬ 
sist  of  a  larger  number  is  not  taken  into  account.  Whenever  the  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate  is  reduced  by  resignation,  secession  or 
death,  a  majority  of  those  who  are  left  constitutes  the  quorum. 

“  During  the  last  session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  was  sixty-six  and  the  quorum  was  thirty-four.  But  at 
the  beginning  of  the  late  session  the  number  of  members  was  only  sixty- 
five,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  new  senator  from  Maryland,  who  was 
delayed  by  sickness,  and  the  quorum  fell  to  thirty-three.  But  afterwards, 
when  he  appeared  and  was  sworn  in,  it  rose  to  thirty-four  again. 

“The  constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that  ‘The  Senate  shall 
be  composed  of  two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature 
thereof.’  When  the  secession  of  the  rebel  members  took  place  in 
1861  it  was  boldly  argued  by  the  rebels  and  their  friends  that  the  legal 
character  of  the  body  was  destroyed  because  it  could  consist  only  of  two 
senators  from  each  state,  and  that  the  quorum  must  continue  to  be  what 
it  was  before  secession  took  place. 

“  This  opinion  has  been  urged  until  very  recently,  and  it  has  been  said 
that  Congress  was  an  illegal  body,  hanging  upon  the  verge  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  most  of  the  important  legislation,  since  1861,  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional  because  of  the  absence  of  the  necessary  quorum  in  the  two 
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Even  some  of  the  Republican  papers  doubted.  The  La¬ 
fayette  Journal  criticised  the  measure  in  an  editorial  entitled 
“Go  Slow.’’  In  other  parts  of  the  country  the  propriety  of 
such  a  ratification  was  questioned.  The  New  York  Times 
regarded  Morton’s  argument  as  “a  piece  of  special  pleading 
in  support  of  a  partisan  purpose.’’ 

But  in  spite  of  doubts  and  opposition  the  proceedings  of 
the  General  Assembly  were  duly  certified  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  Washington,  and  this  action  stood  as  the  ratification 
of  the  fifteenth  amendment  by  Indiana. 

In  the  next  legislature,  where  the  Democratic  party  had  a 
majority,  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  declaring  the  “pretend¬ 
ed’’  ratification  null  and  void,  and  “withdrawing  and  rescind¬ 
ing  all  action,  perfect  and  imperfect,  on  the  part  of  the  state 
purporting  to  assent  to  and  ratify  said  proposed  fifteenth 
amendment.”  But  it  was  then  too  late.  The  amendment  had 
been  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  states  and  had  become 
part  of  the  constitution. 

It  was  through  Morton’s  agency,  more  than  through  that  of 
any  other  man,  that  this  action  by  the  necessary  number  of 
states  had  been  secured.  The  amendment  was  reasonably 
certain  of  ratification  by  twenty-five  states.  But  this  was  not 
enough,  and  it  would  probably  fail  unless  it  were  ratified  by 
Virginia,  Mississippi  and  Texas,  which  had  not  yet  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  representation.  A  bill  for  the  reconstruction  of 


houses,  the  membership  of  the  Senate  having  at  one  time  been  reduced  to 
fifty,  twenty-six  being  held  to  be  a  quorum,  and  the  votes  of  fourteen  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  enactment  of  laws. 

“  The  point  was  made  by  Senator  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  in  the  late  im¬ 
peachment  trial,  that  the  Senate  must  consist  of  two  senators  from  each 
state;  but  it  was  negatived,  there  being  2  yeas  and  49  nays. 

“  The  principle  is  fully  established  in  the  national  government  that  the 
legal  character  of  Congress  can  not  be  destroyed  by  the  resignation  or 
secession  of  a  portion  of  its  members,  but  that  the  members  who  remain 
in  each  house  will  constitute  the  1  house  ’  ;  that  the  necessary  quorum  to 
do  business  in  each  house  is  determined  by  the  actual  membership,  and 
not  by  what  the  membership  ought  to  be  or  might  be  by  law.  .  . 
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these  states,  which  had  passed  the  House,  came  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  Senate  on  April  9,  1869. 

Morton  saw  his  opportunity,  and  he  offered  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  a  provision  that  before  these  states  should  be  admitted 
their  legislatures  must  ratify  the  fifteenth  amendment. 

Senator  Trumbull  opposed  thid  proposition.  Congress,  he 
said,  had  imposed  certain  conditions  for  the  restoration  of 
these  states.  Here  was  a  new  condition.  Where  was  it  to 
stop?  These  states  had  held  conventions  and  formed  consti¬ 
tutions  which  were  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  people.  If 
these  were  adopted  Congress  had  given  its  solemn  pledge  to 
restore  the  states  to  their  places.  This  new  requirement  was 
breaking  faith  with  them.  There  was  no  question  that  they 
would  adopt  the  fifteenth  amendment  after  they  had  organized. 
He  hoped  Morton  would  not  persist  in  this  amendment. 

Morton  thus  replied : 

“I  regard  this  amendment  as  of  the  utmost  importance. 
I  shall  certainly  not  withdraw  it.  If  the  Senate  chooses  to 
vote  it  down  it  can  do  so.  Nor  do  I  perceive  the  force  of 
the  arguments  against  it.  The  senator  says  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith.  How  a  breach  of  faith?  These  states  have 
not  accepted  the  conditions  we  proposed  to  them.  How  are 
we  bound?  They  have  accepted  nothing;  but  they  have 
stood  out  in  hostility  up  to  this  time  against  the  terms  we 
have  offered.  It  is  our  right  to  propose  as  many  conditions 
as  we  see  fit,  so  that  they  are  proper  and  just  in  themselves. 
There  is  no  faith  to  be  violated,  no  promise  to  betaken  back. 

“The  senator  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  these  states 
will  ratify  the  fifteenth  article  in  any  event.  If  he  entertains 
no  doubt  upon  that,  he  ought  to  have  no  objection  to  our 
putting  it  in  the  bill.  It  can  not  do  any  harm.  According 
to  his  own  statement,  it  is  not  imposing  upon  them  anything 
that  will  be  disagreeable.  But  I  have  doubts.  Some  of  the 
reconstructed  states  would  not  have  ratified  the  fourteenth 
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amendment  if  they  had  not  been  required  to  do  it  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  representation.  .  .  . 

“So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  would  rather  see  the  bill  fail 
than  pass  without  this  amendment  attached  to  it.  I  would 
rather  see  the  whole  matter  go  over  until  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

“I  will  speak  frankly  on  the  subject.  I  know  what  the 
expectation  of  the  opposing  party  is.  They  know  the  preju¬ 
dice  that  has  existed  in  the  Western  states  in  regard  to  negro 
suffrage,  and  I  know  that  the  Democratic  party  desires  to 
keep  this  question  open  as  an  element  of  political  success  in 
the  elections  of  1870  and  1872.  Look  at  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  The  Democratic  party,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  legislature,  which  has  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  Republicans,  from  ratifying  the  amendment,  and 
of  keeping  such  ratification  an  open  question,  broke  up  the 
session  by  resigning.  That  legislature  was  called  together 
again  yesterday,  and  I  am  advised  that  the  very  moment  the 
amendment  is  presented  the  Democratic  members  will  again 
resign.  They  have  made  the  calculation  that  without  the 
votes  of  Virginia,  Texas  and  Mississippi  the  amendment 
can  not  be  ratified,  unless  it  receives  the  vote  of  Indiana. 
Indiana  they  regard,  therefore,  as  the  pivotal  state  upon 
which  the  amendment  is  to  turn ;  but  if  it  shall  be  ratified  by 
these  three  unreconstructed  states  it  will  then  become  a  part 
of  the  constitution  without  the  vote  of  Indiana,  and  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  measure  that  has  been  adopted  in  that  state  will  not 
be  successful.  ’  ’ 

Williams  supported  Morton’s  amendment,  Thurman  spoke 
against  it.  It  was  proposed,  he  said,  to  coerce  these  states 
into  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  which  affected  every  state 
in  the  Union.  If  he  understood  Morton  aright  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  overriding  the  will  of  Indiana  that  he  wished  these 
states  coerced. 

Morton  interrupted:  “Not  to  override  the  will  of  the 
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people  of  Indiana,  but  to  override  a  revolutionary  movement 
in  Indiana  by  which  the  legislature  has  been  broken  up  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  it  from  ratifying  the  amendment  as  it  would 
otherwise  have  done.” 

Morton’s  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  thirty  to 
twenty;  the  House  of  Representatives  concurred  and  the  bill 
passed. 

But  this  was  not  the  end.  It  was  supposed  that  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  Georgia  had  been  completed.  But  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  that  state,  after  complying  with  the  terms  of  Congress, 
had  decided  that  its  colored  members  were  ineligible,  and 
had  illegally  expelled  them,  filling  their  places  with  their 
defeated  white  Democratic  competitors,  and  had  also  retained 
as  members  men  who,  according  to  the  reconstruction  acts, 
were  under  political  disabilities.  The  legislature  had  then 
rejected  the  fifteenth  amendment.  When  the  senators  elected 
by  this  body  presented  their  credentials  they  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  sworn,  and  Morton  on  the  first  day  of  the 
December  session  (1869)  introduced  a  bill  directing  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Georgia  to  reconvene  the  legislature,  including  the 
negro  members  who  had  been  expelled,  and  excluding  all 
who  were  under  disabilities.1  His  bill  also  provided  that  the 
legislature  should  ratify  the  fifteenth  amendment  before  sen¬ 
ators  or  representatives  would  be  admitted  to  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  reported  the  bill  without 
this  last  provision,2  and  Morton  moved  to  re-insert  it.  Car¬ 
penter  insisted  that  if  it  were  put  in  the  claim  would  be 
made  that  the  state  had  not  voluntarily  ratified  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  that  it  was  in  duress  under  military  power.  “I 
am  opposed,”  he  said,  ‘‘to  making  up  a  bill  of  exceptions 

1  On  the  same  day  the  President’s  message  to  Congress  recommended 
this  measure.  It  was  through  Morton’s  influence  that  thie  recommenda- 
tion  was  made. 

They  inserted  in  lieu  thereof  a  clause  that  the  legislature  of  Georgia 
should  be  regarded  as  provisional  until  the  further  action  of  Congress. 
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upon  which  some  future  Jeff  Davis  shall  move  for  a  new 
trial.”  Morton  rejoined :  “The  objection  made  by  the  sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin,  I  take  it,  is  a  direct  impeachment  of  our 
whole  reconstruction  policy,  from  first  to  last.  The  original  act 
provided  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  reconstruction  that  the 
rebellious  states  should  ratify  the  fourteenth  amendment.  We 
could  not  require  them  to  ratify  it;  we  did  not  put  them  in 
duress ;  we  do  not  now  propose  to  require  them  to  ratify  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  but  we  put  such  ratification  to  them  as 
a  condition  upon  which  they  may  return,  and  we  do  this  for 
the  future  security  and  peace  of  the  nation. 

“Now,  sir,  if  we  refuse  to  require  this  in  the  case  of  Georgia 
we  say  to  those  who  have  constantly  opposed  our  policy, 
we  ourselves  confess  that  the  original  and  material  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  reconstruction  act  was  wrong.  Are  we  prepared, 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  to  make  that  confession?  I 
am  not  prepared  to  make  it,  and  if  I  did  make  it,  it  would  be 
incorrectly  and  improperly  made. 

“Why,  sir,  when  Virginia  and  Texas  and  Mississippi  came 
before  Congress,  at  the  last  session,  for  another  act  authoriz¬ 
ing  an  election  to  be  held,  we  put  their  return  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  that  they  should  ratify  the  fifteenth  amendment.  If 
we  did  it  in  their  case  why  shall  we  not  do  it  in  the  case  of 
Georgia?  The  senator  from  Wisconsin  voted,  if  I  remember, 
correctly,  to  require  that  as  a  condition  at  the  hands  of  Texas, 
Mississippi  and  Virginia,  and  if  it  might  be  required  of  those 
states  why  not  require  it  of  Georgia? 

“Sir,  it  is  not  our  fault  that  Georgia  has  not  been  recon¬ 
structed.  It  is  the  result  of  her  treachery,  the  treachery  of 
her  legislature,  the  violation  of  good  faith  upon  her  part.  She 
has,  by  her  acts,  put  off  her  reconstruction  until  the  fifteenth 
amendment  has  come  before  the  country,  and  until  reflection 
and  experience  have  shown  that  the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  whole  work 
of  reconstruction  from  the  beginning. 
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“Without  the  fifteenth  amendment  there  is  no  security  for 
colored  suffrage  in  any  of  the  Southern  states.  When  the  late 
rebels  shall  get  the  power,  if  colored  suffrage  is  secured  in 
no  other  way  except  by  the  constitution  of  the  state,  they  will 
disfranchise  the  colored  men  in  every  Southern  state.  There 
is  no  security  for  colored  suffrage,  there  is  no  security  for  the 
whole  work  of  reconstruction,  except  by  putting  universal 
suffrage  in  the  constitution  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.” 

Carpenter  said  in  reply  that  he  would  not  vote  for  the  final 
admission  of  Georgia  until  that  state  had  ratified  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  but  he  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  announcing  in 
advance  that  this  would  not  be  done.  Upon  which  Thur¬ 
man  remarked:  “The  difference  between  the  senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  senator  from  Indiana  seems  to  be  simply 
this :  that  the  senator  from  Indiana  says  what  he  means ;  the 
senator  from  Wisconsin  will  not  say  on  the  record  what  he 
means.”  And  Thurman  paid  this  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
Morton’s  methods:  “There  is  not  a  member  of  the  Senate 
who  does  not  know  that  if  Mississippi  and  Texas  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Georgia  were  left  to  their  free,  unbiased  judgment 
on  this  amendment,  not  one  of  those  states  would  adopt  it,  not 
one  of  them  would  think  of  adopting  it,  and  every  senator 
well  knows  that  without  the  votes  of  all  four  of  those  states 
the  amendment  can  not  become  a  part  of  the  constitution.” 
Edmunds  thought  it  better  to  leave  out  the  condition  upon 
which  Morton  insisted.  It  had  seemed  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  he  said,  that  if  the  record  should  show  that 
Georgia  had  acted  without  any  condition,  then  no  question 
could  arise  as  to  the  validity  of  the  ratification.  Edmunds, 
however,  like  Carpenter,  admitted  that  he  would  not  vote  for 
the  final  admission  of  Georgia  unless  that  state  ratified  this 
amendment.  Conkling  also  opposed  Morton’s  provision. 
“It  would,”  he  said,  “furnish  ammunition  to  the  enemy.” 
Morton’s  answer  to  this  was  conclusive.  “If  that  furnishes 
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ammunition  they  have  got  enough  for  our  destruction  already. 
We  required  the  rebel  states  to  ratify  the  fourteenth  amend¬ 
ment,  and  by  means  of  that  requirement  it  stands  ratified  to¬ 
day.  .  .  .” 

“Allow  me  to  say  to  my  friend  from  New  York  that  we 
shall  give  to  the  enemy  a  great  deal  of  ammunition,  if  by 
refusing  to  require  the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment 
we  thereby  confess,  as  that  senator  has  done  this  day,  that 
our  action  in  regard  to  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  wrong. 
There  is  where  we  furnish  the  ammunition  to  our  friends  on 
the  other  side.  One  senator  nods  his  assent.  We  thereby 
confess  that  the  requirement  heretofore  made  in  regard  to  the 
fourteenth  amendment  and  the  requirement  heretofore  made 
in  regard  to  the  fifteenth  amendment,  in  the  cases  of  Virginia, 
Texas  and  Mississippi,  were  wrong.  .  .  . 

“If  we  shall  not  now  require  this  thing  of  Georgia  it  will 
be  tantamount  to  saying  that  it  is  no  condition  of  her  admis¬ 
sion,  and  when  she  comes  here,  having  done  all  that  we 
require  her  to  do,  with  senators  elected  and  representatives 
elected,  who  can  take  the  test  oath,  if  we  then  turn  and  say 
to  her,  as  these  senators  say,  ‘You  can  not  come  in  unless 
you  ratify  the  fifteenth  amendment,’  that  will  be  coercing 
her  finally,  that  will  be  making  a  condition  subsequent, 
when  good  faith  requires  that  we  shall  make  the  condition 
in  the  first  place. 

“Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  this  nation  that  the  fifteenth  amendment  should  be  ratified, 
and  I  think  it  very  likely,  in  view  of  the  contingencies  in 
several  of  the  states,  that  the  final  success  of  that  amendment 
depends  upon  the  vote  of  Georgia.  If  we,  in  the  Senate 
to-night,  shall  require  Georgia  to  ratify  it,  this  action 
will  be  regarded  throughout  the  country  as  settling  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  all  opposition  will  cease.  The  Democratic  party 
will  not  make  strenuous  exertions  to  secure  the  little  handful 
of  men  that  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Ohio  legisla- 
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ture.  All  doubt  in  regard  to  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island 
will  disappear,  the  New  York  legislature  will  not  rescind  her 
action,  because  all  will  understand  that  the  ratification  of  the 
amendment  has  been  secured,  and  then  all  will  want  to  be 
on  the  strong  side,  and  my  distinguished  friends  from  Dela¬ 
ware  and  New  Jersey,  instead  of  further  denouncing  the 
negro  race  will,  I  imagine,  be  found  putting  themselves  in  a 
position  where  they  will  be  acceptable  to  the  new  voters, 
American  citizens  of  African  descent.  .  .  . 

“In  my  opinion  there  is  not  one  chance  out  of  fifty  that  the 
legislature  of  Georgia  will  ratify  the  amendment  unless  this 
condition  is  placed  in  the  bill.  We  can  not  tell  what  will  be  the 
composition  of  that  legislature.  Several  of  its  members  have 
been  killed,  a  number  have  been  run  out  of  the  state,  some 
are  missing,  some  have  resigned,  and  when  they  come  to¬ 
gether  we  can  not  tell  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  Republican 
majority.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  ask  the  military  to  force 
the  legislature  of  Georgia  to  ratify  the  amendment.  All  the 
argument  about  coercion  is  without  substance.  But  we  have 
a  right  to  say,  ‘If  you  are  not  willing  to  give  us  this  security 
against  future  rebellion,  against  future  revolution  in  the  state, 
you  can  remain  in  your  present  condition.  Take  your  choice.’ 
If  there  is  coercion  in  that,  let  it  be  coercion. 

“But  for  this  requirement  Virginia  would  not  have  ratified 
the  fifteenth  amendment.  We  know  that  just  as  well  as  we 
know  anything.  The  legislature  of  Tennessee,  elected  at  the 
same  time  as  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  led  by  a  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  just  as  Virginia  was,  has  spurned  the 
amendment.  I  believe  it  got  but  ten  votes  in  that  body. 
Sir,  this  requirement  in  regard  to  the  fourteenth  amendment 
and  the  requirement  in  regard  to  the  fifteenth  amendment  in 
reference  to  Mississippi,  Texas  and  Virginia  were  all  that 
saved  the  fourteenth  or  that  will  save  the  fifteenth  amend¬ 
ment.  And  now,  sir,  when  the  ratification  hangs  on  the  vote 
of  one  single  state ;  when  we  have  come  within  just  one  state 
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of  securing  this  amendment,  and  to  secure  it  we  have  got 
to  do  only  what  we  have  done  before — now  to  halt ;  now  to 
fall  back,  would  be  regarded  by  the  world  as  cowardice — 
would  be  regarded  as  an  abandonment  of  the  amendment.” 

Morton  prevailed.  His  condition  was  inserted  in  the  bill 
by  a  vote  of  thirty-eight  to  eighteen,  and  the  bill  passed  by  a 
vote  of  forty-five  to  nine.  On  December  22,  1869,  it  was 
approved  by  the  President  and  became  a  law,  and  under  its 
provisions  Georgia  ratified  the  constitutional  amendment. 

But  even  this  did  not  end  the  struggle.  New  York  re¬ 
scinded  her  ratification.  Other  states  might  do  the  same  be¬ 
fore  the  final  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

After  Virginia  had  ratified  it  and  had  complied  with  all  the 
terms  of  reconstruction,  that  state  demanded  to  be  readmitted 
to  the  Union,  and  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  for  this  purpose.  On  January  10,  1870,  Senator 
Drake,  of  Missouri,  proposed  a  proviso  that  if  Virginia  should 
afterwards  rescind  this  ratification  the  state  should  be  excluded 
from  representation. 

Morton  favored  this  proviso.  Its  adoption,  he  said, 
would  not  retard  the  admission  of  Virginia  a  single  day. 
It  would  be  a  simple  precaution  against  a  possible  act  of 
treachery.  He  did  not  believe  that  Virginia  would  re¬ 
scind  the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment.  He  had 
not  thought  that  Georgia,  after  the  bill  of  July,  1868,  would 
commit  an  act  of  treachery  by  turning  out  the  colored  men ; 
but  he  had  been  deceived  in  regard  to  Georgia.  It  was  pos¬ 
sible  that  Virginia,  after  her  admission,  might  commit  a  simi¬ 
lar  act  of  treachery  and  rescind  the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  before  enough  states  had  ratified  it  to  make  it  a 
part  of  the  fundamental  law ;  therefore  he  favored  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  proviso. 

It  was  folly  to  say  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  set  up 
new  state  governments,  but  no  power  to  protect  them  aftei- 
wards.  He  wanted  these  states  to  understand  that  when  they 
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had  been  re-admitted  they  were  not  then  beyond  the  power  of 
Congress  ;  that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  impair  the  security 
they  had  given. 

Morton  begged  senators  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  disclaim¬ 
ing  their  power  over  a  reconstructed  state.  Congress  had 
just  as  good  a  right  to  preserve  as  to  construct. 

He  believed  in  practical  legislation.  He  believed  in  the 
officer  who  could  gain  a  victory.  He  believed  in  the  states¬ 
man  who  could  do  a  thing.1  Now,  the  great  thing  to  be  ac¬ 
complished,  of  more  political  importance  than  anything  else, 
was  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment. 
That  would  afford  more  security  than  any  other  measure  for 
the  final  peace  of  the  whole  South. 

A  bill  now  came  in  from  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  admission  of  Virginia,  so  the  Senate  resolution  was  laid 
aside  and  the  House  bill  was  considered  in  its  stead.  Drake 
again  offered  his  amendment,  but  somewhat  changed  in 
form.  It  provided  that  the  admission  of  Virginia  was  to 
be  upon  condition  that  the  constitution  of  that  state  should 
not  be  altered  so  as  to  deprive  any  citizen  of  the  right  to  vote 
except  for  crime.  Morton  supported  this  amendment  and  it 
was  adopted,  as  well  as  two  others  forbidding  the  state  to 
deprive  any  citizen  of  the  right  to  hold  office  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  or  to  deprive 
any  of  its  citizens  of  school  rights.  Morton  insisted  that  these 
things  should  be  expressed  as  conditions  of  re-admission.  He 
spoke  on  several  occasions  in  support  of  these  propositions, 
which  were  all  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  agreed  to  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  act  received  the  President’s 
approval  on  the  27th  of  January,  1870. 

The  fifteenth  amendment  was  now  safe.  On  March  30 
1870,  the  Secretary  of  State  announced  that  it  had  been 
ratified  by  thirty  states,  and  had  become  part  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion. 


1  Morton’s  remarks  characterized  himself. 


CHAPTER  VI 


TENURE-OF-OFFICE  LAW  —  GETTYSBURG  SPEECH — RECON¬ 
STRUCTION  OF  MISSISSIPPI  AND  GEORGIA — ENGLISH 

MISSION. 

Ti-IE  constitution  provides  that  the  President  shall  appoint 
certain  of  the  more  important  officers  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  “with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,’’  and  may 
fill  vacancies  during  the  recess  of  Congress  until  the  end  of 
the  following  session,  but  there  is  no  provision  for  the  removal 
of  officers  so  appointed  and  the  question  has  been  much 
debated  whether  the  President  alone  can  make  such  re¬ 
movals.  The  constitution  vests  the  executive  power  in  the 
President,  and  Madison  and  other  commentators  have  held 
that  this  includes  the  power  to  remove  executive  officers. 
The  question  came  up  during  the  first  Congress  and  it  was 
there  held  by  a  majority  of  one  (Vice-President  Adams  giv¬ 
ing  the  casting  vote)  that  the  chief  executive  had  this  power. 
It  had  been  exercised  by  the  several  Presidents  up  to  the 
time  of  Andrew  Johnson.  During  his  administration,  Con¬ 
gress  determined  to  strip  him  of  the  right  of  removal  and 
therefore  passed  the  “Tenure-of-Office”  act,  providing  that 
persons  appointed  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
should  keep  their  positions  until  their  successors  were  duly 
qualified,  and  that  when  any  executive  officer  was  shown  by 
evidence  satisfactory  to  the  President  to  be  guilty  of  crime  or 
official  misconduct,  or  to  be  incapable  or  legally  disqualified, 
in  such  case  and  in  no  other,  the  President  might  suspend 
him,  reporting  to  the  Senate  within  twenty  days  from  the 
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beginning  of  the  toliowing  session  all  such  suspensions  with 
the  evidence  and  reasons  for  his  action.  If  the  Senate  con¬ 
curred,  the  President  might  remove  such  officer  and  appoint 
another;  if  not,  the  officer  suspended  should  resume  his  place. 

This  law,  which  was  designed  to  deprive  President  John¬ 
son  of  the  patronage,  would  now  cripple  the  Republicans  in 
turning  out  Johnson’s  men  and  getting  the  spoils  of  office 
for  themselves. 

When  Grant  became  President  he  realized  that  as  soon  as 
the  short  session  of  the  forty-first  Congress  should  close,  his 
hands  would  be  tied.  He  accordingly  let  it  be  known  that 
while  the  Tenure-of-Office  act  was  in  force  he  would  not  make 
any  suspensions  except  in  flagrant  cases.  This  would  keep 
in  the  men  whom  Johnson  had  appointed,  and  it  would  leave 
the  new  aspirants  out  in  the  cold.  That  was  more  than  the 
Republicans  could  bear,  and  on  the  9th  of  March  a  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  act  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  When  this  measure  reached  the  Senate  the  Judiciary 
Committee  reported  in  its  stead  a  bill  suspending  the  act 
until  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Morton  opposed  the  substitute  proposed  by  the  committee. 
If  it  was  proper  to  suspend  the  law,  he  said,  it  was  proper  to 
repeal  it.  The  proposition  to  suspend  it  until  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  was  peculiar.  The  language  was  that  of  distrust.  It 
would  be  interpreted  as  putting  the  President  on  probation. 
It  was  saying  to  him,  “We  will  try  you  until  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  and  if  your  conduct  does  not  meet  with  our 
approbation  this  law  shall  then  go  into  force  again.’’ 

Morton  said  that  while  he  believed  that  the  Tenure-of-Office 
act  was  constitutional,  the  principle  of  it  was  wrong.  The 
President,  he  said,  was  bound  to  execute  the  laws.  He  could 
not  do  this  in  person;  he  must  do  it  through  various  agents 
and  officers  of  the  government;  but  if  those  agents  and  offi¬ 
cers  were  not  subject  to  removal  by  him  when  they  became 
delinquent,  how  could  he  efficiently  administer  the  laws?  If 
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his  agents  were  unfaithful,  who  would  understand  that  so  well 
as  he?  He  held  all  the  sources  of  executive  information. 

Under  the  law  the  Senate  became  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of 
the  causes  for  which  men  were  suspended.  Each  one  of  these 
suspensions  was  a  case,  and  the  senators  were  the  judges  to 
decide  it.  The  President  was  on  trial  also  as  to  whether  his 
judgment  had  been  intelligent  and  honest.  If  he  was  to  be 
judged  in  this  way  he  would  hesitate  long  before  he  made  a 
suspension.  He  might  be  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  an 
officer  was  not  doing  right,  but  unless  he  could  procure  tan¬ 
gible  facts  which  could  be  laid  definitely  before  the  Senate  he 
would  not  suspend  the  man,  and  maladministration  would  go 
on.  Could  any  government  be  conducted  efficiently  under 
such  a  law? 

In  the  eight  or  nine  months  of  vacation  there  would  be  very 
many  suspensions,  and  when  senators  came  back  in  December 
they  would  find  a  long  docket  of  scores  or  hundreds  of  these 
cases  to  be  tried,  one  by  one.  This  would  impose  upon  the 
Senate  a  labor  it  could  not  perform. 

The  proposition  of  the  committee  admitted  every  principle 
which  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  law. 

An  interminable  discussion  followed.  Edmunds  reviewed 
the  constitutional  history  of  the  country  in  the  matter  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  removals,  setting  forth  the  objections  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  right  of  removal  and  the  bills  passed  to  restrain  the 
growth  of  executive  power.  He  insisted  that  the  principles 
of  the  Tenure-of-Ofhce  act  were  sound.  Was  the  race  of  bad 
presidents  exhausted  ?  The  Tenure-of-Ofiice  law  applied  only 
during  recess.  The  President  had  no  power  to  make  remov¬ 
als  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  without  its  consent.  Mor¬ 
ton  now  asked  the  question,  “If  the  principle  of  the  law  was 
right,  ought  not  the  spirit  of  that  law  to  govern  during  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  and  prevent  removals  except  for  a  cause 
which  would  justify  a  suspension  during  vacation?”  The 
2 — Mor. — 9 
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point  to  which  this  question  tended  evidently  puzzled  Mr. 
Edmunds,  but  after  a  short  colloquy  he  answered  that  the 
President  had  no  business  to  propose  to  put  out  one  man  and 
put  in  another  unless  there  was  cause.  But  what  was  cause? 
“The  united  discretion  of  the  President  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  states,  that  was  cause.’’ 

The  sophistry  of  this  argument  was  clearly  shown  by  Mor¬ 
ton  in  his  reply.  “The  statute  had  said,”  he  answered, 
“that  certain  things  should  be  ‘cause,’  and  nothing  else. 
He  simply  confronted  Mr.  Edmunds  with  the  statute. 

The  purpose  of  Morton’s  question  was  more  fully  set  forth 
at  another  period  in  the  debate,  when  he  developed  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  Edmund’s  admissions.  If  this  law  was  to 
be  held  over  the  President  during  vacation,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  he  would  carry  out  its  principle  during  the  session  of 
Congress.  Was  the  senator  from  Vermont  prepared  to  say 
that  all  Democratic  officials  should  be  continued  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  they  were  guilty  of  misconduct  or  crime, 
or  were  incapable  or  legally  disqualified? 

At  another  point  in  the  discussion  Morton  said  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  proper  that  the  Executive  should  have  his 
subordinate  officers  in  harmony  with  himself  in  political  opin¬ 
ion.  Not  only  his  cabinet  but  those  below  the  cabinet  in 
responsible  positions  should  be  men  who  agreed  with  him  in 
his  general  line  of  policy. 

Carpenter  spoke  in  favor  of  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  Tenure-of-Office  law.  The  determination  of  the  first 
Congress,  he  said,  ‘that  the  President  had  the  power  of 
removal  was  never  satisfactory  to  the  country,  and  could  not 
be  justified  by  the  constitution.  That  power  had  been  exer¬ 
cised  by  all  our  Presidents,  but  it  had  been  challenged  at 
every  step  by  patriots  and  statesmen. 

Morton’s  answer  to  this  claim  was  short  and  conclusive: 
“I  take  it,”  he  said,  “that  there  are  some  questions  of  con¬ 
stitutional  law  that  can  be  settled  by  time  and  by  contempo- 
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raneous  exposition.  After  the  constitution  was  formed  came 
the  first  Congress.  That  Congress  was  largely  composed  of 
•the  men  who  framed  the  constitution,  and  that  Congress 
passed  upon  this  very  question.  It  found  the  power  to  reside 
with  the  President,  and  that  construction  was  acquiesced  in 
for  seventy-eight  years,  and  yet  we  are  now  told  that  there  is 
nothing  settled.” 

The  inconsistency  involved  in  a  mere  suspension  of  the  law 
induced  the  Senate  tacitly  to  give  up  this  plan.  Another  bill 
was  reported  empowering  the  President,  during  recess,  to  sus¬ 
pend  officers  and  appoint  others  at  his  discretion— these  sus¬ 
pensions  to  be  reported  to  the  Senate  within  thirty  days  after 
that  body  convened.  Should  the  Senate  refuse  to  assent  to 
the  suspension,  the  officer  suspended  could  resume  possession 
of  the  office  after  the  session  was  over.  Of  this  law  Morton 
said:  “This  amendment  relieves  the  law  of  all  its  practical 
difficulties ;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  require  the  President  to 
give  reasons  ;  he  may  suspend  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason 
at  all.  It  relieves  the  Senate  from  the  duty  of  considering 
suspensions,  which  I  have  before  argued  was  a  duty  that  could 
not  be  performed.  But  the  Senate,  by  affirmative  action 
non-concurring  in  a  suspension,  may  veto  a  removal  by 
the  President,  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  the  officer  tem¬ 
porarily  appointed  goes  out  and  the  incumbent  comes  back. 
But  this  veto  will  practically  amount  to  nothing  because  the 
President  may  instantly  suspend  him  again.  It  preserves  the 
shadow  rather  than  the  substance — an  imperfect  shadow  of  a 
substance  that  has  already  fled ;  a  bad  photograph  of  a  dead 
body. ” 

The  amended  bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  the  House 
refused  to  concur.  A  committee  of  conference  was  ap¬ 
pointed  and  a  law  was  reported  differing  but  little  from  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  giving  the  President  practical  con¬ 
trol  over  removals.  This  bill  was  extremely  indefinite. 
Trumbull  declared,  in  the  Senate,  that  a  suspended  officer 
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would  go  back  at  the  end  of  the  session  unless  somebody 
else  was  confirmed  in  his  place.  Bingham,  from  the  same 
committee  of  conference,  reported  to  the  House  exactly  the 
reverse.  The  bill,  as  it  finally  passed,  was  a  lame  effort  upon 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  give  the  President  practical  control 
of  removals  and  still  to  preserve  its  own  consistency  in  voting 
for  the  tenure-of-office  law,  which  deprived  him  of  this  control. 
President  Grant,  in  his  annual  message  nine  months  later, 
recommended  that  the  law  be  repealed.  This,  however,  was 
not  done. 

When  Lincoln  delivered  his  memorable  speech  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1863,  Morton  was  standing 
at  his  side.  The  monument  to  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the 
great  battle  was  now  to  be  dedicated,  and  Morton  was  selected 
to  deliver  the  oration.  The  theme  which  he  chose  was  the 
“Progress  of  Liberty  Throughout  the  World.”  The  place, 
the  occasion  and  the  associations  offered  a  supreme  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  subject  was  rich  in  materials  and  suggestions. 
On  the  30th  of  June,  the  day  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  a  great 
multitude  came  together.  About  fifteen  hundred  persons 
were  upon  the  platform  alone.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  opened 
the  exercises  with  prayer,  General  Meade  made  a  short  intro¬ 
ductory  speech,  and  a  poem  by  Bayard  Taylor  followed  the 
oration. 

Morton  was  not,  however,  at  his  best.  The  stimulus  of 
conflict,  the  spur  of  some  immediate  object  was  necessary  to 
arouse  his  highest  energies.  Hard  work  and  heavy  responsi¬ 
bilities  had  denied  him  the  time  necessary  to  prepare  for  the 
occasion.  There  were  many  noble  passages,  but  the  speech, 
as  a  whole,  was  not  symmetrical. 

He  first  drew  a  picture  of  the  battle;  of  the  Union  army 
stretched  along  the  heights,  “a  human  breakwater  against 
which  the  great  tidal  wave  of  rebellion  was  that  day  to  dash 
in  vain  and  be  thrown  back  in  bloody  spray  and  broken  bil- 
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lows;”  he  described  the  advance  of  Lee,  the  three  days 
straggle,  the  cannonade  which  preceded  the  last  charge,  the 
consequences  which  hung  upon  success  or  failure,  the  final 
meeting  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederate  forces.  Then 
he  considered  the  results  of  the  victory  and  of  the  war. 
“Rebellion,”  he  said,  “was  madness.  It  was  the  insanity  of 
states,  the  delirium  of  millions  brought  on  by  the  pernicious 
influence  of  human  slavery.”  But  from  the  conflict  into 
which  it  had  plunged  the  country,  there  had  come  the 
choicest  blessings,  “liberty  universal  soon  to  be  guaranteed 
and  preserved  by  suffrage  universal. ”  “Resurrection,”  he 
continued,  “comes  only  from  the  grave.  Death  is  the  great 
progenitor  of  life.  From  the  tomb  of  the  rebellion  a  nation 
has  been  born  again.” 

He  spoke  of  the  growth  of  popular  government  in  France, 
Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
serfs  in  Russia,  of  the  establishment  of  liberal  institutions  in 
Spain,  and  of  the  broadening  of  the  suffrage  in  England,  un¬ 
til  “the  throne  and  the  upper  house  remain  like  the  feudal 
castles  which  distinguish  the  English  landscape,  emblems 
of  departed  power,  curious  to  the  view,  full  of  historic  inter¬ 
est,  but  no  longer  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  surrounding 
country.” 

The  speaker  then  returned  to  a  consideration  of  the  moral 
forces  which  had  made  certain  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion. 
He  declared,  in  conclusion,  that  the  bonds  of  the  restored 
union  were  made  indissoluble  by  the  community  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  principles  of  all,  by  the  complete  identity  of  all  domestic 
and  commercial  interests,  and  by  uniform  systems  of  labor,  of 
sducation,  and  of  habits  of  thought  and  action.  Henceforth 
disunion  would  be  impossible. 

A  new  constitution  had  been  adopted  by  Mississippi,  and 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1870,  the  Senate  considered  a  bill 
admitting  that  state  to  representation  in  Congress  upon  con- 
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dition  that  this  constitution  should  never  be  so  changed  as  to 
deprive  any  citizens  of  their  electoral  or  school  rights  as  se¬ 
cured  by  that  instrument. 

Thurman  opposed  the  condition.  ‘‘It  could  only  be  re¬ 
quired,”  he  said,  ‘‘under  the  provision  of  the  Federal  consti¬ 
tution  authorizing  Congress  to  guarantee  a  republican  form  of 
government.  If  universal  suffrage  was  necessary  to  this,  had 
Massachusetts  a  republican  form  of  government?  Why  was 
that  state  allowed  to  Exclude  citizens  who  were  unable  to 
read?  When  did  it  become  essential  to  a  republican  form  of 
government  that  there  should  be  public  schools?  If  that  were 
so,  how  many  states  with  republican  governments  were  there 
when  the  constitution  was  formed?” 

Morton  answered  :  “I  insist  that  definitions  advance ;  that 
what  was  a  democracy  in  the  time  of  ancient  Greece  is  not 
now  regarded  as  a  democracy ;  that  such  a  republic  as  that  of 
Venice  would  not  now  be  regarded  as  a  republic,  but  simply 
as  an  oligarchy,  and  that  the  definition  of  a  republican  form 
of  government,  when  that  clause  was  put  into  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  is  not  now  regarded  as  a  definition  of  a  republican  form 
of  government,  either  in  the  constitution  or  out  of  it.  I  con¬ 
trovert  the  position  that  this  clause  means  the  same  thing  now 
in  the  constitution  that  it  did  in  1787,  because  every  amend¬ 
ment  put  into  that  instrument  which  is  in  conflict  with  an  ex¬ 
isting  clause  modifies  and  changes  the  meaning  of  that  exist¬ 
ing  clause.  .  .  . 

“Now,  Mr.  President,  by  the  thirteenth  amendment  abol¬ 
ishing  slavery,  we  have  declared  that  slavery  in  a  state  is  not 
consistent  with  a  republican  form  of  government,  have  we 
not?  By  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  declaring 
that  suffrage  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  race  or  color, 
we  have  substantially  declared  that  the  denial  of  suffrage  on 
account  of  race  or  color  is  not  consistent  with  a  republican 
government  in  a  state;  that  is  my  argument.  And  by  the 
fourteenth  amendment  we  have  declared  that  all  persons  born 
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in  the  United  States  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  state  where  they  reside,  and  that  is  a  declaration  which 
must  be  held  to  modify  the  definition  of  a  republican  form  of 
government  in  a  state ;  and  we  have  further  declared  that  no 
state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  no  state  government  that  infringes  this  provision  can 
now  be  considered  to  be  a  republican  form  of  government, 
such  as  we  are  bound  to  guarantee.  Again,  ‘Nor  shall  any 
state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law.’  States  did  that  at  the  time  the  consti¬ 
tution  was  first  formed,  but  they  can  not  do  that  now,  and  so 
far  the  original  definition  has  been  amended. 

“To  have  a  republican  form  of  government  now  there  must 
be  no  slavery,  there  must  be  equal  rights,  there  must  be  pro¬ 
tection  to  all,  there  must  be  no  taking  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop¬ 
erty  without  due  process  of  law.  All  these  things  now  enter 
into  the  definition,  but  did  not  before. 

“Then  the  position  taken  by  the  senator  from  Ohio  is  not 
sound.  The  constitution  requires  that  the  United  States 
shall  guarantee  to  each  state  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  I  should  like  to  inquire  how  that  is  to  be  done? 
How  is  the  United  States  to  guarantee  or  to  secure,  for  that 
is  what  it  means,  a  republican  government  to  each  state?  It 
can  not  be  done  by  joint  resolution,  declaring  that  each  state 
shall  have  a  republican  form  of  government.  That  does  not 
accomplish  it.  It  can  only  be  done  by  the  use  of  means, 
and  the  means  that  may  be  proper  in  one  state  may  not  be 
proper  in  another  state.  Whatever  means  may  be  required 
to  secure  a  republican  form  of  government  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi  may  be  used,  although  the  same  means  may  not 
be  necessary  in  the  state  of  Maryland  or  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts.  .  .  .  We  are  to  use  the  appropriate  means, 
and  as  to  what  the  means  shall  be  we  are  to  judge,  and  as  to 
the  application  of  the  means  we  are  to  judge.  .  .  .” 
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Certainly  the  power  claimed  by  Morton  was  extensive 
and  extraordinary.  Carpenter  in  reply  conceded  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Congress  to  admit  Mississippi  as  a  state  or  con¬ 
tinue  to  govern  it  as  a  territory,  but  denied  that  the  Federal 
government  could  do  both  these  things  at  the  same  time,  and 
he  implored  his  Republican  friends  in  the  Senate  to  consider 
well  before  assenting  to  a  dogma  which  substantially  struck 
state  governments  out  of  existence.  Could  it  be  claimed,  he 
asked,  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  regulate  the  school 
system  of  Massachusetts? 

Morton  answered :  “The  senator  says  that  my  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this  clause  will  destroy  the  state  governments.  Sir, 
we  are  not  responsible,  we  did  not  put  that  power  there. 
But,  sir,  it  will  not  destroy  the  state  governments,  it  will 
preserve  them,  it  is  the  great  power  of  supervision  placed  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States  over  the  several  states 
to  keep  them  in  their  constitutional  orbits.” 

On  the  following  day  Bayard  delivered  an  impassioned 
reply  to  Morton’s  claim. 

“Definitions  advance  !  ”  he  said,  ‘  ‘And  may  heaven  help  us  if 
our  language  is  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  to-day  the  precise  op¬ 
posite  of  what  it  did  fifty  years  ago  !  You  talk  of  instability 
in  government;  what  doctrine  is  there  like  this  to  shake  the 
permanence  of  all  governments?  Our  government  is  founded 
on  a  social  compact;  its  powers  are  delegated  in  words  of 
well-known  and  carefully  ascertained  meaning,  weighed  well 
in  advance.  What  becomes  of  all  this  care  in  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  if  the  senator’s  doctrine  is  to  prevail?  I  think  it  was 
Chief-Justice  Marshall,  whose  expositions  gave  such  vitality 
to  the  meaning  of  our  charter  of  government,  who  declared 
that  the  result  of  this  claim  to  advance  definitions,  if  assented 
to  by  the  people  of  this  country,  would  be  to  give  the  legis¬ 
lature  a  practical  and  real  omnipotence  in  the  same  breath 
which  professes  to  restrict  its  bounds  within  narrow  limits  ; 
would  thus  reduce  to  nothing  what  we  have  deemed  the 
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greatest  improvement  in  political  institutions — a  written  con¬ 
stitution.” 

Morton  interrupted:  “I  should  like  to  ask  the  senator 
whether  he  believes  that  after  the  adoption  of  the  thirteenth 
amendment,  abolishing  slavery,  and  the  adoption  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  amendment,  declaring  that  suffrage  shall  not  be  denied 
on  account  of  race  or  color — a  state  government  recognizing 
slavery  or  denying  suffrage  on  account  of  race  or  color  would 
be  republican  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States?” 

Bayard  replied:  ‘‘The  answer  is  immediate.  It  is  not  the 
question  of  testing  it  by  the  epithet  or  the  meaning  of  the  term 
‘republican’  ;  it  is  whether  or  not  a  state  can  come  into  this 
Union  without  the  Federal  constitution  becoming  the  supreme 
law  of  that  state.  Certainly  no  state  can  hold  slaves  if  the 
constitution  forbids  it.  This  is  not  because  it  is  republican  or 
anti-republican  to  hold  slaves;  that  is  not  the  question.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  will  control  that  matter  of 
holding  slaves  proprio  vigor e." 

Carpenter  again  took  part  in  the  discussion,  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  Congress  could  not  interfere  unless  a  republican 
government  had  been  overthrown.  He  said:  ‘‘If  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  in  a  state  is  such  as  to  call  for  the  interference 
of  Congress  to  establish  a  republican  form  of  government  we 
are  to  exercise  the  power  and  establish  such  government. 
But  when  we  go  for  that  purpose  into  a  state  we  go  as  a  phy¬ 
sician  to  treat  a  political  disease;  and  if  no  disease  has  ap¬ 
peared,  if  the  state  already  has  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  there  is  no  necessity,  and  consequently  no  right,  for  this 
government  to  interfere.” 

To  this  Morton  answered : 

“I  accept  the  illustration  fully.  When  the  physician  goes 
to  eradicate  disease  he  expects  to  go  before  death  ensues,  to 
prevent  death,  not  after  death  to  resurrect  the  body. 

When  a  vote  was  taken,  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the 
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admission  of  Mississippi  were  retained,  and  on  the  23d  of 
February  the  President  approved  the  bill. 

An  act  for  the  admission  of  Texas  was  accompanied  by 
similar  conditions,  and  was  passed  by  Congress  on  the  29th 
day  of  March,  1870. 

On  the  14th  of  March  a  bill  to  admit  the  state  of  Georgia 
to  representation  came  up  for  discussion.  This  bill  contained 
the  conditions  imposed  on  Mississippi,  and  besides  these  the 
“Bingham  amendment, ’’  as  it  was  called,  which  had  been  put 
on  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  providing  that  the  act 
should  not  extend  any  official  term,  nor  deprive  the  people  of 
their  election  in  1870,  but  that  an  election  should  be  held  in 
that  year. 

If  the  existing  government  of  Georgia  was  merely  provis¬ 
ional,  the  terms  of  all  state  officials  might  be  construed  to  com¬ 
mence  with  the  admission  of  the  state  to  representation  in 
Congress,  and  the  legislature  might  postpone  the  next  election 
so  that  the  Repuolicans  would  remain  in  office  for  two  years 
longer.  It  was  to  prevent  this  that  the  Bingham  amendment 
was  inserted.  The  recent  elections  had  shown  a  change  in 
the  politics  of  Georgia  so  great  that  Morton  believed  that  the 
negro  vote  had  been  suppressed  by  violence.  He  was  not, 
therefore,  in  favor  of  turning  over  the  government  at  once  to 
adversaries  who  had  acquired  power  by  such  means,  and  on 
March  16  he  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  Bingham  amend¬ 
ment.  He  criticised  the  clause  requiring  an  election  to  be 
held  in  1870,  because  it  took  from  the  legislature  of  Georgia 
the  right  to  place  its  own  construction  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  state.  He  insisted  that  Georgia  was  still  under  a  pro¬ 
visional  government;  that  the  state  government  would  not  go 
into  operation  until  the  state  was  admitted ;  that  the  previous 
election  and  the  formation  of  the  constitution  were  mere  acts  of 
preparation,  and  that  when  the  state  was  completely  restored, 
the  term  of  the  state  officers  would  begin.  When  the  Geor¬ 
gia  constitution  was  adopted  it  was  not  known  whether  the 
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state  would  get  in  at  once  or  not,  so  it  was  provided  that 
the  General  Assembly  might  change  the  time  of  election. 
The  Bingham  amendment,  said  Morton,  was  a  proposition 
to  strike  out  a  clause  from  the  Georgia  constitution  and  insert 
another  in  its  place. 

The  debates  which  followed  were  long  and  wearisome.  On 
the  14th  of  April  Morton  spoke  again.  He  contended  that  if 
Congress  had  the  power  to  say  that  an  election  should  take 
place  in  Georgia  next  fall,  it  had  the  power  to  say  that  it 
should  not  take  place  for  two  years.  To  require  it  to  take 
place  next  fall  would  simply  be  to  put  the  state  promptly  into 
the  hands  of  rebels.  To  provide  that  it  should  take  place  two 
years  hence  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  loyal  men. 

Morton  now  reviewed  at  length  the  evidence  of  coercion 
by  secret  political  organizations  in  the  South.  In  regard  to 
Georgia,  he  quoted  from  General  Meade’s  letter  to  General 
Grant  in  1868,  asking  for  an  additional  regiment  to  stop  the 
disorders  occasioned  by  these  secret  organizations.  He  read 
from  a  report  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  a  statement  that  there 
had  been  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  murders  and  assaults 
between  January  and  November,  1868,  and  from  the  report  of 
General  Terry,  an  account  of  the  numerous  organizations  of 
the  Ku-Klux  in  that  state  and  of  the  terror  which  they  had  in¬ 
spired.  He  continued: 

“In  April,  Bullock,  as  candidate  for  Governor,  received 
83,527  votes;  Gordon,  the  Democratic  candidate,  received 
76,356.  Bullock’s  majority  was  over  7,000.  In  November 
following,  Seymour  received  102,828  and  Grant  received 
56,386.  Seymour’s  majority  was  over  46,000;  making  a 
change  of  over  53,000  votes  in  Georgia  in  seven  months. 
How  was  that  change  brought  about?  ...  In  the  city  of 
Savannah  the  number  of  white  voters  registered  was  3,000; 
of  colored  voters,  3,900.  Bullock  received  2,854  votes  and 
Grant  received  400  The  terror  did  its  work  pretty  well  in 
Savannah.  I  come  now  to  Jones  county.  The  number  of 
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white  voters  registered  in  Jones  county  was  486;  colored 
voters,  1,073.  Of  that  number  Bullock  received  718;  Grant 
received  not  one,  The  terror  did  its  work  pretty  well  in  that 
county.  I  come  to  Columbia  county.  In  that  county  the 
white  voters  registered  were  669;  the  colored  voters  1,554. 
Bullock  received  1,122  votes  and  General  Grant  received  one. 
I  come  to  Randolph  county.  The  white  voters  registered 
were  954;  the  colored  voters  1,193.  Bullock  received  687 
votes;  General  Grant  received  one.  I  come  to  Baker  county, 
where  the  whole  number  of  colored  voters  was  1,053.  Bul¬ 
lock  received  255  votes.  The  terror  did  its  work  pretty  well 
there,  as  Grant  received  only  33.  . 

"To  remand  Georgia  to  a  military  government  would  be  a 
repudiation  of  the  loyal  men  of  that  state.  All  we  ask  is 
that  they  shall  be  allowed,  through  their  own  action,  or,  if 
you  please,  by  the  express  action  of  Congress,  to  continue 
the  present  loyal  state  government  during  the  term  for  which 
it  was  elected.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  Union  men  of  the  South  are  everywhere 
falling,  silently  in  most  cases,  their  fall  noted  only  by  their 
Father  in  heaven.  Their  bones  may  be  found,  like  those  of  the 
murdered  traveler,  but  there  will  be  no  epitaph  to  give  their 
names  or  to  tell  by  whose  hands  they  have  fallen.  .  .  .  The 
time  for  action  has  come.  There  is  the  smell  of  blood  in  the 
air ;  it  is  sprinkled  all  along  the  pathway.  Why,  sir,  the 
commission  of  one  murder  by  a  secret  organization  will  ter¬ 
rify  a  whole  county — a  whole  district.  When  men  go  to  bed 
at  night  apprehensive  that  before  morning  they  will  be 
aroused  by  the  smoke  of  fire  or  be  summoned  to  the  door 
by  the  hoarse  voices  of  the  Ku-Klux,  all  resistance,  all  endur¬ 
ance  gives  way;  the  father  trembles  for  his  family;  he  will 
abandon  his  principles ,  he  will  surrender  his  property  and 
fly  to  a  more  hospitable  clime. 

"No  one  has  been  punished  yet.  No,  notone;  not  for 
treason,  not  for  murder,  nor  for  all  the  nameless  crimes  com- 
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mitted  by  the  rebellion;  no  one  punished  yet.  Mercy  to  the 
criminal  has  been  cruelty  and  death  to  the  innocent.  If  theie 
is  one  duty  resting  upon  this  Congress  more  sacred  and  more 
solemn  than  every  other,  it  is  to  protect  the  loyal  men  01  the 
South.  ’  ’ 

Senator  Pomeroy  proposed  an  amendment  that  Georgia 
should  continue  subject  to  military  control,  and  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  should  take  place  in  November,  1870.  This  proposition 
was  finally  adopted,  Morton  opposing  it.  When  it  was  sent 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  that  body  was  not  satisfied, 
but  passed  a  substitute  admitting  the  state  and  declaring  that 
nothing  in  the  act  should  be  construed  to  deprive  the  people 
of  their  right  to  an  election  as  provided  in  the  state  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  Senate  refused  to  concur.  Conference  commit¬ 
tees  were  appointed  and  finally,  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  two 
bodies  agreed  upon  the  House  bill,  with  the  pioviso  that 
nothing  in  the  act  should  be  construed  to  affect  the  term  of 
any  state  officer  or  member  of  the  General  Assembly.  These 
two  ambiguous  provisos,  taken  together,  simply  meant  noth¬ 
ing,  and  thus  Morton’s  efforts  to  strike  out  the  essential  part 
of  the  Bingham  amendment  were  successful. 

When  information  of  the  character  of  this  bill  reached  the 
Georgia  legislature  the  strife  between  the  adherents  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bullock  on  the  one  side  and  the  Democrats  and  anti- 
Bullock  men  on  the  other  was  renewed. 

Finally,  upon  the  advice  of  A.  T.  Ackerman,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Georgia, 
it  was  determined  to  hold  the  election  on  the  20th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1870.  This  was  done,  and  the  result  was  a  Democratic 
victory,  and  the  return  of  five  Democrats  and  two  Republi¬ 
cans  to  Congress. 

In  the  summer  of  1870  there  was  a  vigorous  political  cam¬ 
paign  in  Indiana  for  the  choice  of  subordinate  state  officers, 
judges  and  members  of  the  legislature.  Morton  took  an 
active  part  in  it,  speaking  in  various  parts  of  the  state  up  to 
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the  day  of  election.  The  principal  matters  discussed  related 
to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt1  and  to  the  tariff. 

Morton’s  position  upon  the  latter  question  was  that  which 
the  Republican  party  then  occupied,  in  favor  of  moderate 
protection.  He  insisted  that  if  the  tariff  were  reduced  below 
the  point  of  competition,  revenue  only  was  obtained,  the 
home  producer  was  cut  off  and  the  market  given  over  to  the 
foreign  producer.  We  did  not  want,  he  said,  a  prohibitory 
tariff;  we  did  not  want  to  create  a  monopoly  in  this  country 
nor  to  exclude  foreign  products  in  order  that  home  men 
might  sell  at  their  own  price.  But  as  we  were  to  have  a 
tariff  it  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  a  fair  competition 
between  the  home  producer  and  the  foreign  producer  and 
bring  revenue  because  there  was  competition. 

In  addition  to  his  public  interest  in  the  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tion,  Morton’s  personal  future  depended  much  upon  it.  Our 
diplomatic  relations  with  England  were  in  a  critical  condition. 


1  On  the  22d  of  February,  1870,  Morton  had  gone  from  Washington  to 
Indianapolis  to  attend  the  Republican  state  convention  and  had  delivered 
a  carefully  prepared  speech  at  Masonic  hall.  He  spoke  of  the  change  in 
the  attitude  of  Democratic  leaders  toward  the  negro.  Where  were  now 
the  Democratic  mottoes,  “White  husbands  or  none!”  “Fathers,  save  us 
from  negro  equality!”  “This  is  a  white  man’s  government!”  Where 
were  the  “  White  Boys  in  Blue?”  These  cries  were  hushed  forever  But 
now  that  the  negro  was  no  longer  the  “daily  bread”  of  the  Democratic 
party,  they  had  cast  about  for  a  substitute  and  had  fixed  upon  the  bond¬ 
holder,  the  man  who  had  loaned  his  money  to  carry  on  the  war.  This 
man  was  now  persecuted  as  the  embodiment  of  all  villainy,  as  the  usurer 
and  extortioner,  as  the  plunderer  of  his  government  in  the  hour  of  its 
extremity,  who  was  fattening  on  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  people.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  rebellion,  when  the  government  had  appealed  to  the  people  for 
money,  Democratic  politicians  had  advised  them  not  to  lend  it  had 
warned  them  that  they  would  lose  it,  that  their  bonds  would  be  worthless 
that  the  greenbacks  would  perish  in  their  hands,  that  the  rebellion  could 
not  be  put  down,  that  they  might  as  well  throw  their  money  into  the 
river  as  loan  it  to  the  government.  These  raven  cries  had  not  been 
heeded,  and  because  they  had  not  been,  the  men  who  had  had  faith  in  the 
government  and  had  been  willing  to  risk  their  money  on  its  existence,  were 
now  calumniated  as  the  enemies  of  their  country. 
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The  johnson-Clarendon  treaty  had  been  rejected  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  the  Alabama  claims  were  pending  undetermined. 
The  administration  had  become  dissatisfied  with  Motley  as 
minister  to  England  and  he  had  been  recalled.  Frelinghuysen 
had  been  nominated  for  the  vacant  place  but  had  declined. 
Grant  now  offered  the  place  to  Morton. 

The  following  letter,  written  to  his  wife,  explains  his  views: 

“Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  Sunday. 

‘  My  Dear  WIFE — I  arrived  here  on  Thursday,  much  ex¬ 
hausted.  On  Friday  I  telegraphed  to  the  President  at  Wash¬ 
ington  to  know  when  he  would  return  to  Long  Branch,  and 
received  an  answer  that  he  would  be  there  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing.  Yesterday  morning  I  was  too  feeble  to  get  up  in  time 
for  the  Long  Branch  boat,  and  was  surprised  an  hour  later  by 
the  arrival  of  the  President.  I  at  once  perceived  that  he  was 
on  business,  and  after  some  preliminaries  he  proposed  to  me 
the  English  mission,  setting  forth  its  great  importance  at  this 
time  and  urging  my  acceptance.  I  promised  to  take  it  into 
consideration,  and  give  him  a  speedy  answer.  It  would  be  a 
new  and  in  some  respects  a  very  trying  position,  but  not  at¬ 
tended  with  much  drudgery.  It  has  more  importance  now 
than  ever  before,  and  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  I  could  per¬ 
form  its  duties  satisfactorily.  Think  over  it,  for  I  shall  hold 
the  matter  in  reserve  until  I  return  home  and  see  you.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  leave  about  Thursday,  and  under  the  circumstances  I 
think  I  had  better  go  home  before  going  to  Michigan. 

“Give  my  love  to  the  dear  children.  Kiss  them  for  me. 

“Yours  ever, 

“O.  P.  Morton.” 

A  few  days  later  he  writes  again : 

“Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  Thursday. 

“My  Dear  Wife — I  am  so  sick  and  tired  of  this  place  I 
can  hardly  endure  another  day.  I  am  anxious  to  see  you 
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and  the  children.  I  have  said  to  the  President  that  I  will 
reserve  the  decision  of  the  English  matter  until  I  return.  I 
told  him  that  you  and  I  were  both  invalids,  and  that  we 
could  not  live  in  the  diplomatic  style  of  Johnson  and  Motley, 
but  he  said  that  our  poor  health  would  be  a  good  excuse 
for  seeing  as  much  or  as  little  of  company  as  we  pleased. 

“I  shall  start  home  to-morrow  or  Saturday. 

"Ever  your  loving  husband, 

"0.  P.  Morton." 

At  last  Morton  decided  that  if  the  Republicans  of  Indiana 
should  secure  the  legislature  which  would  elect  his  successor, 
he  would  accept,  otherwise  he  would  decline.1 

His  term  as  senator  did  not  expire  until  1873,  and  it  was 
not  his  purpose  to  surrender  so  important  an  office  to  the 
Democracy  for  so  long  a  time.  The  President  was  willing  to 
wait. 

The  contest  was  extremely  close.  But  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  Indiana  was  a  Democratic  state,  and  at  this  election 
the  Democratic  ticket  was  chosen  by  an  average  majority  of 

2,864.  So  Morton  wrote  to  Grant  declining  the  mission.  The 

President,  after  expressing  his  regret  that  the  country  was  not 
to  have  Morton’s  services  at  this  important  juncture,  added: 
"Your  course,  however,  I  deem  wise,  and  it  will  be  highly 
appreciated  by  your  constituents  in  Indiana,  and  throughout 
the  country.  ’  ’ 


1  Morton  s  appointment  was  announced  by  the  press  about  the  middle 
of  September.  The  comments  made  upon  it  were  various.  His  political 
opponents  were  very  bitter.  The  New  York  Tribune  congratulated  the 
country  upon  the  selection.  The  Cincinnati  Commercial  said:  “The 
mission  is  one  which  Mr.  Morton  is  qualified  to  fill.  Less  scholarly  than 
Motley,  less  convivial  and  fraternizing  than  Reverdy  Johnson,  and  less 
unsympathetic  and  exclusive  than  Adams,  he  is  superior  to  all  of  them  in 
the  positive  character  of  his  mind,  and  will  deal  with  all  questions  which 
may  arise  during  his  ministry  with  a  directness  and  force  that  will  be  re¬ 
freshing  in  diplomatic  circles.” 
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No  other  appointment  was  announced  until  after  Congress 
convened.1  Upon  the  22d  of  December,  General  Schenck’s 


1  When  Morton  returned  to  Washington  he  wrote  the  following  confi¬ 
dential  letter  to  W.  P.  Fishback,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Journal: 

“United  States  Senate  Chamber, 

“Washington,  Dec.  9,  1870. 

“Dear  Colonel — As  I  am  confined  to  my  room  to-day  by  a  rheu¬ 
matic  foot,  and  am  decidedly  at  leisure,  I  will  employ  an  hour  in  giving 
you  an  ‘inside  view’  here  so  far  as  I  think  I  have  it. 

“It  is  probable  that  Schenck  will  have  the  English  Mission  offered  to 
him,  and  that  he  will  accept  it.  Action  in  the  matter  is  delayed  just  now 
for  certain  reasons.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  against  Cox  among  all  the 
senators  with  whom  I  have  talked.  They  all  say  he  has  treated  the  Presi¬ 
dent  badly  and  Chandler  and  others  say  very  hard  things. 

“Democratic  politicians  are  canvassing  actively  for  the  next  presidential 
candidate.  Attention  seems  generally  directed  to  Hoffman  and  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  senator  told  me  that  if  he  (Hoffman)  met  with  no  political  accident, 
he  would  be  nominated  bjr  acclamation.  The  True  Georgian ,  edited  b3r 
Sam  Ward,  whom  Grant  appointed  Governor  of  Idaho,  boldly  hoisted  the 
name  of  Hoffman  for  the  presidency  and  avowed  himself  a  Democrat.  It 
was  a  clear  case  of  purchase  by  Tammany.  Hendricks  is  here  and  is  said 
by  Democrats  to  be  laboring  at  the  presidential  oar  with  great  industry 
but  without  avail. 

“  .Some  of  the  revenue  reformers  have  got  up  a  scheme  to  have  an  elec¬ 
tion  next  fall  for  the  additional  members  of  Congress  under  the  new  cen¬ 
sus.  I  shall  oppose  it  as  I  do  not  think  we  want  an  election  in  Indiana. 

“  The  message  of  the  President  is  well  received  with  Republican  mem¬ 
bers,  and  I  think  he  is  stronger  in  Congress  than  he  was  last  session. 
Some,  of  course,  dissent  from  this  recommendation  or  that,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  is  one  of  approval. 

“  The  idea  of  a  new  party  is  thoroughly  exploded.  The  revenue  reform¬ 
ers  say  they  intend  to  fight  the  battle  inside  the  Republican  party,  and  are 
explaining  that  they  do  not  mean  free  trade  and  direct  taxation,  but  simply 
a  revenue  tariff. 

“  The  necessity  for  revenue  reform  is  always  recurring  with  the  chang¬ 
ing  condition  of  the  country,  so  that  the  work  is  never  done,  and  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  should  see  to  it,  every  year,  that  such  modifications  are 
made  in  the  revenue  laws  as  justice  and  policy  dictate. 

“  The  impression  entertained  by  some  that  the  President,  in  his  partic¬ 
ular  mention  of  the  question  relating  to  the  fisheries  and  the  free  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  seeking  cause  of  quarrel  with  England,  is 
undoubtedly  erroneous.  They  are  old  questions  that  ought  to  have  been 
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name  was  sent  to  the  Senate  and  that  body  speedily  confirmed 
the  President’s  choice. 

adjusted  years  ago.  There  will  be  nothing  of  importance  transacted  in 
Congress  before  the  holidays  and  many  members  are  already  going  home. 

“  The  feeling  is  general  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  law 
providing  for  the  session  after  the  4th  of  March. 

“  I  am  suffering  severely  from  rheumatism  in  the  right  foot,  but  hope 
that  I  shall  soon  be  better,  and  able  to  go  home  and  eat  my  Christmas 
dinner.  Very  truly  yours,  O.  P.  Morton. 

“  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  San  Domingo  matter  will  pass  in 
something  like  the  form  suggested  by  the  President  in  his  message. 


CHAPTER  VII 


SAN  DOMINGO 

The  island  of  San  Domingo  was  occupied  by  two  negro 
republics — Hayti  in  the  west,  with  one-third  of  the  territory 
and  four-fifths  of  the  population,  and  Dominica  in  the  east 
with  two-thirds  of  the  land  and  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  had  been  under  one  government  from  1822  to  1844, 
when  Dominica  revolted  and  became  a  separate  republic.  In¬ 
surrections  and  revolutions  were  common.  Baez  and  Cabral, 
struggling  with  each  other  for  supremacy,  had  for  some  years 
held  power  alternately  in  Dominica.  Since  1868  Baez  had 
been  president,  but  Cabral  still  led  a  band  of  rebels  in  the 
interior,  hovering  upon  the  Haytian  frontier.  Shortly  after 
the  inauguration  of  Grant,  Baez  made  overtures  for  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Dominica  to  the  United  States,  and  in  July,  1869, 
the  President  dispatched  to  San  Domingo  General  O.  E. 
Babcock,  one  of  his  private  secretaries  (a  man  qualified  for 
the  mission  neither  by  character  nor  by  experience),  with 
written  instructions  to  look  into  the  condition  of  the  country 
and  see  whether  it  would  be  wise  for  the  United  States  to  ac¬ 
quire  it.  But  after  his  arrival  in  San  Domingo,  Babcock 
signed,  as  “aid-de-camp”  to  the  President,  a  “protocol”  for 
the  annexation  of  Dominica  upon  the  payment  of  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars  to  be  used  in  settlement  of  the  debt  of 
that  republic.  The  protocol  stipulated  that  the  President 
promised  privately  to  use  his  influence  with  Congress  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  annexation. 
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Upon  Babcock’s  return  the  President  approved  his  action, 
and  in  November  sent  him  again  to  San  Domingo,  where  he 
concluded  two  treaties,  one  for  annexation  and  an  alternative 
one  for  a  lease  of  the  bay  of  Samana,  the  President  agree¬ 
ing  to  protect  Dominica  against  foreign  intervention  until  the 
treaties  should  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  that  republic. 
Armed  vessels  were  sent  to  the  island.  The  commander  of 
these  vessels,  Admiral  Poor,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  announced  to  the  neighboring  government  of  Hayti 
that  the  United  States  would  forcibly  prevent  any  interference 
with  Baez  during  negotiations.  Ships  of  war  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Baez  for  his  protection.  These  things  were 
done  without  the  sanction  of  Congress,  and  were  not  known 
to  the  people  until  long  afterwards. 

Early  in  1870  the  treaties  which  Babcock  had  made  were 
sent  to  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  of  which  Sumner  was  chairman  and  Morton  was  a 
member.  The  President’s  policy  of  annexation  found  a  ready 
supporter  in  the  Indiana  senator,  who  was  always  a  warm 
advocate  of  territorial  expansion.  The  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  however,  were  unfriendly  to  the  scheme.  On  March 
15  an  adverse  report  was  made,  in  which  Sumner,  Patterson, 
Schurz,  Cameron  and  Casserly  joined.  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  was 
the  only  member  who  supported  Morton. 

The  President  showed  his  eagerness  for  the  acquisition  of 
Dominica  in  many  ways.  On  March  14  and  May  21  he  sent 
messages  to  the  Senate  setting  forth  the  benefits  of  annexa¬ 
tion.  He  invited  members  of  that  body  to  the  White  House 
for  consultation,  and  later  he  came  to  the  President’s  room  at 
the  capitol,  and  on  one  occasion  called  as  many  as  fourteen 
senators  to  confer  with  him  upon  the  subject.  The  measure 
lay  very  near  his  heart.  The  debate  in  executive  session  be¬ 
gan  on  March  24.  Sumner  led  in  opposition  to  the  treaty  in 
a  speech  of  four  hours,  urging  the  difficulties  of  assimilation 
with  the  people  of  Dominica,  the  expense,  the  complications 
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with  other  powers,  the  chronic  condition  of  civil  war  on  the 
island,  and  the  injustice  of  impairing  the  predominance  of  the 
African  race  in  that  republic.  He  was  followed  by  Morton, 
who  urged  that  the  acquisition  was  desirable  since  the  island 
was  the  key  to  the  West  Indies,  and  if  the  United  States  did 
not  take  it  some  foreign  power  would  win  the  prize. 

There  were  long  debates ;  then  the  treaty  was  laid  aside 
until  June.  On  the  29th  of  that  month  discussion  was  re¬ 
sumed.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senate  were  required  for  ratifica¬ 
tion  When  the  vote  was  taken,  on  the  30th,  it  was  a  tie. 
So  the  treaty  was  not  ratified. 

The  President  was  bitterly  disappointed.  He  was  greatly 
offended  at  Sumner’s  opposition.  His  anger  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  senator  was  deepened  by  a  personal  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  In  December,  1869,  before  the  treaty  had  been  sent  to 
the  Senate,  he  had  called  one  evening  at  Sumner’s  house  and, 
in  the  presence  of  two  other  guests,  had  asked  the  senator’s 
support  for  the  treaty.  Sumner  had  declared  that  he  was  an 
administration  man,  and  that  whatever  the  President  did  would 
have  his  careful  and  candid  consideration.  The  President  had 
understood  from  this  that  Sumner  would  favor  the  treaty  and 
he  had  left  the  house  with  that  impression.  Mr.  Forney, 
who  had  been  present,  seemed  to  have  had  the  same  idea. 
None  of  those  who  had  been  there  appeared  to  recollect 
Sumner’s  language  exactly  alike.  On  the  following  day 
Babcock  had  called  on  Sumner  and  shown  him  the  treaty, 
and  afterwards  claimed  that  the  senator  had  then  promised 
his  support.  But  Babcock’s  testimony  was  of  little  value 
when  confronted  with  Sumner’s  explicit  denial.  Sumner  had 
afterwards  learned  that  Baez  was  being  kept  in  power  by  the 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  conviction  had  grown 
upon  him  that  the  treaty  was  an  effort  to  force  upon  a  weak 
people  the  sacrifice  of  their  country.  Unfortunately  he  had 
not  gone  to  the  President  and  explained  why  he  could  not 
support  the  treaty,  and  when  he  afterwards  opposed  it  in  the 
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Senate  the  President  was  deeply  offended  at  what  he  consid¬ 
ered  an  act  of  bad  faith. 

The  day  after  the  treaty  was  rejected,  Sumner’s  friend, 
Motley,  Minister  to  England,  who  had  been  appointed  upon 
Sumner’s  recommendation,  was  asked  to  resign,  and  upon 
his  refusal  he  was  afterwards  removed.  It  was  claimed  that 
this  was  done  on  account  of  Motley’s  disregard  of  instructions 
concerning  the  “Alabama  claims,”  but  it  was  the  belief  of 
many  that  it  was  to  punish  Sumner  for  his  opposition  to  the 
Dominican  treaty,  and  the  senator  was  filled  with  indignation 
at  an  act  which  he  considered  one  of  personal  revenge. 

The  President  was  not  disposed  to  let  the  San  Domingo 
question  rest  and  he  began  to  use  the  patronage  of  his  office 
in  aid  of  his  policy.  When  Congress  convened  in  December, 

1 870,  suggestions  for  reconstructing  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  so  as  to  obtain  favorable  action  on  the  treaty  were 
made  in  the  Republican  caucus.  It  was  first  proposed  to 
drop  Sumner  or  Schurz,  but  this  was  not  found  to  be  practi¬ 
cable.  A  caucus  committee  then'  presented  a  list  in  which 
Conkling’s  name  was  substituted  for  that  of  Patterson,  but 
Sumner  objected  and  the  change  was  not  made.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  these  changes  had  been  proposed  at  Grant’s  sug¬ 
gestion. 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  the  President  referred 
to  the  treaty,  stating  that  it  had  failed  to  receive  the  neces¬ 
sary  two-thirds  vote,  and  that  time  had  only  confirmed  him 
m  the  view  that  the  best  interests  of  the  country  demanded 
its  ratification.  The  government  of  San  Domingo  had  volun¬ 
tarily  sought  annexation.  It  was  a  weak  power,  numbering- 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls,  yet  possess¬ 
ing  one  of  the  richest  territories  under  the  sun,  capable  of 
supporting  ten  millions  of  people.  He  gave  a  glowing  de¬ 
scription  of  the  soil,  climate  and  products  of  Dominica*3  and 
greatly  exaggerated  the  value  of  the  latter  to  American  com¬ 
merce.  The  acquisition,  he  insisted,  was  a  measure  of  national 
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protection.  It  would  build  up  our  merchant  marine,  furnish 
new  markets  and  make  slavery  insupportable  in  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  ultimately  in  Brazil!  It  would  provide  the  means 
of  paying  our  debt  without  over-taxing  the  people !  This  ac¬ 
quisition,  he  insisted,  might  be  made  by  joint  resolution  of 
both  houses  of  Congress,  as  in  the  case  of  Texas  (thus  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate),  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  urged  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  treaty. 

Morton  and  the  other  friends  of  the  President  in  the  Senate 
were  satisfied  that  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  treaty  would 
not  be  appointed.  The  best  that  could  be  done  was  to  move 
for  a  commission  to  investigate 1  and  report  upon  all  facts  re¬ 
lating  to  the  proposed  purchase.  On  the  12th  of  December, 
therefore,  Morton  offered  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  appoint  three  commissioners  who  were  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  Dominica  and  of  its  people,  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  latter  for  annexation,  the  resources  and  character 
of  the  land,  the  debt  of  the  government,  treaties  with  other 

1  Holloway  relates  that  Morton  called  one  afternoon  upon  the  President 
and  informed  him  that  the  administration  would  be  defeated  on  the  San 
Domingo  question  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  get  out  of  the  matter  as 
creditably  as  possible.  The  President  asked  what  he  had  to  suggest.  Mor¬ 
ton  replied  that  he  thought  it  would  be  best  to  ask  for  a  commission  to 
visit  the  island  and  make  a  report  concerning  the  desirability  of  the  pur¬ 
chase.  The  President  laid  this  proposition  at  once  before  the  cabinet.  It 
was  approved,  and  Mr.  Fish,  Secretary  of  State,  was  asked  to  draft  a  joint 
resolution.  In  the  morning,  just  before  the  Senate  convened,  a  page  sum¬ 
moned  Morton  to  the  President’s  room  in  the  capitol,  where  the  senator 
found  him  with  several  members  of  the  cabinet  and  a  number  of  Repub¬ 
lican  senators.  Fish  read  the  resolution  which  he  had  prepared.  The 
concluding  paragraph  authorized  annexation,  should  the  commission  re¬ 
port  in  favor  of  it.  Morton  said  that  clause  would  be  fatal  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  Fish  answered  that  it  was  material  and  must  not  be  stricken  out. 
Morton  arose,  and  as  he  was  leaving  the  room,  he  said:  “  Mr.  Secretary, 
if  you  know  more  of  what  can  pass  the  Senate  than  I  do,  suppose  you 
undertake  it.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  while  that  clause  remains. 
When  Morton  presented  the  joint  resolution  it  did  not  contain  the  objec¬ 
tionable  clause. 
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powers,  the  terms  of  annexation,  and  such  other  matters  as 
might  seem  important  with  reference  to  the  future  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  country  into  the  United  States.  The  commission¬ 
ers  were  to  serve  without  pay. 

Sumner  opposed  the  resolution.  A  motion  was  first  made 
to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Morton 
insisted  that  the  only  effect  of  this  would  be  to  delay  or  stifle 
inquiry.  He  had  hoped  that  the  resolution  would  pass  with¬ 
out  objection.  If  the  information  elicited  should  be  such  as  to 
make  us  reject  annexation,  that  would  be  satisfactory,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  report  might  dissipate  some  of  the  objections 
presented.  Whatever  its  effect,  it  was  legitimate  and  no  one 
ought  to  oppose  it. 

On  December  21,  Sumner  rose  to  make  a  personal  state¬ 
ment.  He  caused  to  be  read  an  article  which  had  just  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Patriot ,  a  morning  newspaper,  referring  to  an 
effort  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  President 
and  himself  and  stating  that  the  President  had  replied  that 
Sumner  had  attacked  him  in  executive  sessions,  had  spoken 
bitterly  of  him  in  street  cars  and  public  conveyances,  had 
abused  him  in  Boston  and  during  a  recent  journey  West,  and 
had  attributed  dishonest  motives  to  him.  The  President  had 
further  said  that  if  it  were  not  for  his  office,  he  should  hold 
Sumner  personally  responsible  and  demand  satisfaction.  The 
staff  officers  about  the  President  (according  to  this  article) 
shared  his  feelings,  and  one  of  them  (Babcock)  had  declared 
that  if  he  were  not  officially  connected  with  the  Executive, 
he  would  subject  the  senator  to  personal  violence. 

Sumner  now  commented  upon  this  article.  As  to  the 
attack  upon  the  President  in  executive  sessions,  he  appealed 
to  his  associates,  and  proposed  to  make  them  his  witnesses, 
ne  appealed  to  Morton  and  asked  him  to  say  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  what  he  had  personally  stated  to  Sumner  the  day  before. 
Sumner  insisted  that  he  had  never  alluded  to  the  President 
in  executive  sessions  except  with  the  most  respectful  kindness. 
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Later  in  the  day,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  Do¬ 
minican  resolution,  Sumner  made  a  speech  full  of  bitter¬ 
ness  toward  the  President  and  toward  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaties.  He  insisted  that  Mor¬ 
ton’s  resolution  committed  Congress  to  a  “dance  of  blood.’’ 
The  previous  negotiation,  he  said,  had  begun  with  Baez,  a 
political  jockey,  who  had  about  him  two  others,  Cazneau  and 
Fabens,  and  these  three,  a  precious  co-partnership,  had 
seduced  into  their  firm  a  young  officer,  who  entitled  himself 
“aid-de-camp”  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  To¬ 
gether  they  had  got  up  a  “protocol,  ’  ’  in  which  the  young  offi¬ 
cer  had  proceeded  to  make  certain  promises  for  the  President. 
Was  there  any  such  office  in  the  government  as  that  of  “aid- 
de-camp”  to  the  President?  Did  this  title  appear  in  the 
constitution,  in  any  statute,  or  in  history?  This  young  officer 
had  agreed  that  the  President  should  promise  privately  to  use 
all  his  influence,  that  the  idea  of  annexation  might  acquire 
such  popularity  among  members  of  Congress  as  would  be 
necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  Senators  knew  how  faith¬ 
fully  the  President  had  fulfilled  this  promise,  how  he  had 
labored  privately  and  publicly  too,  that  annexation  should  be 
agreeable.  The  young  officer  had  returned  to  Washington. 
Instead  of  being  called  to  account  for  his  unauthorized  trans¬ 
actions  he  had  been  sent  back  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  At  the 
time  of  its  signature  Baez  had  been  sustained  by  the  presence 
of  our  naval  force  that  he  might  sell  his  country.  The 
speaker  challenged  the  senator  from  Indiana  to  deny  this. 

Morton  replied  that  the  commission  could  return  an  answer 
to  these  broad  statements.  It  was  said  that  all  parties  in  San 
Domingo  were  for  annexation.  If  that  were  true,  these  state¬ 
ments  were  immaterial  except  to  obscure  the  subject. 

Sumner  asked  why  we  should  send  a  commission  when 
we  had  evidence  that  Baez  was  sustained  by  our  navy. 
Could  a  commission  be  sent  under  such  circumstances  with¬ 
out  our  being  a  party  to  the  transaction?  This  naval  force 
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had  also  been  directed  against  the  neighboring  republic  of 
Hayti.  The  commodore  of  the  American  fleet  had  menaced 
that  government,  threatening  to  destroy  one  of  its  towns  if 
there  was  any  interference  with  the  territory  of  Dominica.  If 
he  had  done  this  without  instructions  from  Washington  he  ought 
to  be  removed,  and  rather  than  carry  out  such  instructions  he 
ought  to  have  thrown  his  sword  into  the  sea.  In  1858,  while 
Hayti  and  Dominica  were  united,  a  treaty  had  been  made 
with  Jr1  ranee  by  which  the  joint  government  had  agreed  to 
pay  sixty  million  francs,  and  Hayti  had  proceeded  with  these 
payments  and  had  claims  against  Dominica  for  contribution, 
but  she  had  been  interdicted  from  pursuing  these  claims  by 
an  American  commodore.  Every  attempt  at  jurisdiction  in 
the  waters  of  San  Domingo  was  an  act  of  war  made  by  the 
Executive  without  the  consent  of  Congress.  In  September, 
Saget,  the  President  of  Hayti,  in  his  annual  message,  had 
said  that  the  anxieties  which  this  project  of  annexation  had 
caused,  were  dissipated  before  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate. 
President  Grant  had  joined  issue  with  President  Saget,  and 
had  said  that  the  Senate’s  rejection  of  the  treaty  was  folly. 
If  Grant  had  been  content  with  this,  Sumner  would  have  left 
the  two  face  to  face,  but  nine  times  over  in  his  message  the 
President  had  referred  to  the  annexation  of  “San  Domingo  *’ 
speaking  in  several  cases  of  “The  Island  of  San  Domingo,’’’ 
which  included  Hayti  as  well  as  Dominica.  Nine  times ^over 
he  had  menaced  the  independence  of  the  Haytian  republic. 

Here  Morton  arose,  but  Sumner  declined  to  be  interrupted. 
He  knew  what  his  friend  from  Indiana  was  about  to  say,  that 
all  this  was  accidental.  Nine  accidents  in  one  column  !  Nine 
accidents  of  menace  against  a  sister  republic,  in  a  document, 
every  line  of  which  must  have  been  carefully  considered,  not 
only  by  the  President,  but  by  every  member  of  his  cabinet 
He  would  not  follow  the  senator  from  Indiana  in  supposing 
that  the  message  was  ill-considered.1  This  proceeding  found 
1  This  charge’  founded  upon  what  was  evidently  a 
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its  parallel  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  by  which  it  had  been 
sought  to  subject  a  distant  territory  to  slavery.  In  other  days 
James  Buchanan  had  tried  to  change  a  committee.  Now  we 
were  called  upon  to  witness  a  similar  effort.  The  President 
had  first  asked  for  the  removal  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Somebody  had  told  him  that 
this  would  not  be  convenient.  He  had  then  asked  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Schurz),  and  he  had 
been  told  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  affecting  the 
German  vote.  He  had  then  called  for  the  removal  of  the 
senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Patterson),  who  was,  un¬ 
fortunately,  not  a  German,  but  it  had  been  finally  settled  that 
this  could  not  be  made.  Sumner  appealed  to  the  Vice- 
President  (Mr.  Colfax)  to  counsel  the  President  not  to  follow 
the  example  of  Pierce,  Buchanan  and  Johnson;  not  to  allow 
the  oppression  of  a  weak  and  humble  people,  not  to  exercise 
war  powers  without  the  authority  of  Congress;  He  made  a 
similar  appeal  to  Morton,  whom  he  called  the  confidential  ad¬ 
viser  of  the  President,  referring  to  their  private  conferences 
in  the  Blue  Room.  This  portion  of  his  speech,  however, 
was  omitted  from  the  report  published  in  the  Congressional 
Globe. 

The  island  of  San  Domingo,  he  continued,  situated  in 
tropical  waters,  had  been  set  apart  to  the  negroes.  It  was 
theirs  by  right  of  possession,  and  by  reason  of  its  burning 
sun  and  the  unalterable  laws  of  climate.  It  was  the  earliest 
of  that  independent  group  destined  to  occupy  the  Caribbean 
sea,  toward  which  our  duty  was  as  plain  as  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments. 

Morton  rose  at  once  to  answer,  but  the  discussion  was  for 
a  time  interrupted  by  other  business,  and  his  reply  was  post¬ 
poned  until  the  evening.  Then  he  said : 


the  President’s  message,  shows  clearly  how  much  Mr.  Sumner’s  hostility 
had  warped  his  judgment. 
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“Mr.  President,  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  this  after¬ 
noon,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  thought  proper  to  refer  to 
my  personal  relations  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  represented  me  as  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  as  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  White  House,  conferring 
with  the  President  alone  in  the  Blue  Room. 

“I  have  seen  the  President  in  the  Blue  Room  on  several 
occasions,  for  I  am  somewhat  lame  and  unable  to  go  up¬ 
stairs  and  the  President  is  kind  enough,  when  I  visit  the 
White  House  on  business,  to  come  down  stairs  to  see  me, 
and  I  presume  he  would  do  the  same  for  any  senator  or  repre¬ 
sentative,  or  any  other  person  who  was  not  able  to  climb 
the  stairs  without  difficulty.  But,  sir,  in  going  into  the  Blue 
Room,  I  beg  to  assure  my  friend,  it  has  not  been  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  secrecy  or  of  private  conference. 

“The  senator  advises  me  to  go  and  tell  the  President  certain 
things,  and  to  give  the  President  certain  advice  which  he  puts 
into  my  mouth.  Sir,  I  do  not  propose  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  a  go-between.  I  am  too  old  and  too  lame  now  to  begin 
the  exercise  of  that  character.  I  sometimes  go  to  the  White 
Plouse — not  as  often  as  a  great  many  others — and  I  always 
go  there  on  business.  I  have  never  obtruded  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  my  opinion  on  any  subject.  I  have  never  given  it 
except  when  it  was  asked,  and  then  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  it  honestly,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  for  to  advise  a  Presi¬ 
dent  falsely  in  regard  to  matters  of  state  has  always  been  and 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  crime. 

“If  the  senator  means  to  impute  to  me  the  fact  that  I  am 
a  friend  of  the  President,  personally  and  politically,  he  is 
quite  right.  I  have  been  his  friend  and  admirer  ever  since 
the  battle  of  F ort  Donelson  j  and  although  I  sometimes  dis¬ 
agree  with  him,  perhaps  in  regard  to  appointments,  or  per¬ 
haps  in  regard  to  measures,  I  always  try  to  differ  with  him 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  assail  his  personal  character  nor  to 
demoralize  the  party  of  which  he  is  the  head. 
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“A  series  of  assaults  has  been  made  on  the  President  from 
time  to  time  ever  since  his  inauguration ;  scarcely  has  one 
subsided  before  another  is  begun.  And  I  think  he  has  been 
treated  with  a  bitterness  of  persecution  and  calumny  that 
has  not  been  inflicted  upon  any  Executive  of  the  United 
States  perhaps  since  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  But, 
sir,  one  by  one  these  assaults  have  failed,  utterly  failed ,  they 
have  been  exposed,  and  have  become  contemptible  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  The  arrows  of  calumny  have  fallen 
harmless  at  his  feet,  and  although  it  has  been  frequently 
announced  that  the  President  has  fallen,  he  has  always  managed 
to  fall  upon  his  feet.  .  .  . 

‘‘Mr.  President,  the  people  do  not  look  to  meie  personal 
considerations.  They  do  not  care  whether  Mr.  Cox  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  Mr.  Delano;  whether  Mr.  Motley 
is  the  ambassador  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  or  General 
Schenck.  What  they  want  to  know  is  that  the  government 
is  well  and  faithfully  administered,  and  all  these  personal  con¬ 
siderations  are  brushed  aside  as  idle  straws. 

“I  must  say  that  the  assault  of  the  senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  upon  the  President  this  afternoon  was  most  unprovoked 
and  indefensible.  It  was  not  a  difference  with  the  President 
on  mere  political  principles.  He  charged  the  President  with 
usurpation,  with  crimes.  He  compared  his  administration 
with  that  of  Buchanan  and  with  that  of  Pierce,  and  denounced 
it  as  he  formerly  denounced  the  administrations  of  those  pred¬ 
ecessors  ;  and,  sir,  he  drew  a  comparison,  and  I  was  pained 
to  hear  it,  between  Saget,  the  murdering  usurper  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Hayti,  and  President  Grant,  of  the  United  States. 
Saget,  who  murdered  Salnave  in  cold  blood;  Saget,  who  has 
lecT the  ‘dance  of  blood’  of  which  the  senator  speaks,  has  been 
held  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  American  people  in  favorable 

comparison  with  President  Grant. 

“He  says  that  President  Grant  has  threatened  Hayti;  he 
says  there  are  nine  menaces  against  that  republic  in  the  Presi- 
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dent’s  message.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that.  I  heard  that 
message  read  here  in  the  Senate ;  I  read  it  carefully,  and  I 
confess  it  never  suggested  such  a  thought.  Sir,  these  ‘nine 
menaces  are  simply  nine  men  in  buckram,  existing  only  in 
the  senator  s  imagination ;  and  I  submit  to  candid  men  of  all 
parties  that  the  President’s  message  has  no  such  meaning 
as  the  senator  attributes  to  it.  He  gives  it  a  strained  and 
technical  construction  that  has  never  been  given  to  it  be¬ 
fore  by  anybody  or  by  any  newspaper  that  I  have  read  or 
heard  of.  He  says  the  President  threatened  the  whole  island 
of  San  Domingo,  threatened  the  republic  of  Hayti,  and  he 
endeavors  to  support  that  statement  by  referring  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Admiral  Poor  upon  the  coast  of  Hayti. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  will  take  this  message  and  read  it 
on  that  point,  you  will  say  unquestionably  that  the  President 
refers  only  to  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  of  the  republic  of 
Dominica.  He  does  speak  of  ‘the  island  of  San  Domingo’ 
m  one  or  two  places.  He  does  that  perhaps  inadvertently. 

ut,  sir,  allow  me  to  read  a  brief  extract  to  show  what  the 
President  means ;  and  I  was  surprised  that  the  desperation  of 
the  senator’s  cause  required  him  to  put  what  I  regard  as  a 
false  and  strained  construction  upon  this  message.  Speakino- 
of  the  republic  of  Dominica,  the  President  says  :  ‘It  is  a  weak 

power,  numbering  probably  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  souls.’  * 

“That  is  about  the  population  of  Dominica,  while  Hayti 
has  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand.  ...  I  therefore  put 
aside  this  pretense  that  the  President  in  his  message  has 
threatened  the  republic  of  Hayti. 

.  '‘A11°W ,me  to  say  that  all  the  senator’s  points  are 

immaterial  to  the  purpose  of  this  resolution.  He  has  spent 

h,s  force  upon  matters  that,  so  far  as  the  merits  of  this  reso- 
lut,on  are  concerned,  may  be  designated  as  frivolous  wholly 
unimportant.  We  are  not  now  proposing  to  examine  whether 
he  treaty  was  correctly  and  properly  negotiated.  We  have 
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passed  by  the  treaty ;  we  are  beginning  de  novo ;  we  are  pro¬ 
posing  to  examine  this  question  as  if  a  treaty  had  never  been 
made,  and  we  propose  to  go  to  the  vital  and  material  points  in 
the  matter,  and  in  order  to  do  that  we  propose  to  send  a  com¬ 
mission  to  the  island,  where  this  information  is  most  accessible 
and  can  be  most  accurately  obtained.  We  are  proceeding,  as 
I  said  before,  as  if  there  had  been  no  treaty;  and  now,  of  what 
importance  is  it,  in  proposing  to  examine  these  questions  and 
ascertain  the  facts,  to  go  into  a  long,  labored,  ingenious,  and 
I  may  say  unfriendly  examination  of  the  mode  in  which  that 
treaty  was  negotiated?  The  senator  spent  perhaps  half  an 
hour  in  commenting  upon  the  way  in  which  General  Babcock 
had  signed  his  name,  alleging  that  he  had  styled  himself 
‘aid-de-camp’  to  the  President.  Why,  Mr.  President,  if  we 
were  considering  the  treaty  itself,  if  that  were  before  us  it 
would  be  a  mere  frivolous  objection,  and  could  not  possibly 
affect  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  the  senator  brings  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  here  as  one  of  overwhelming  importance,  that  must 
override  the  value  of  the  interrogatories  that  are  to  be  answered 
by  this  commission. 

“And  as  to  the  protocol  that  General  Babcock  signed,  the 
senator  says  that  that  protocol  provides  that  the  President 
should  privately  use  his  influence  to  bring  about  its  ratifica¬ 
tion.  Sir,  it  provides  no  such  thing.  The  protocol  was  pri¬ 
vately  made,  was  not  attached  to  the  treaty,  was  no  part  of 
the  treaty;  it  made  no  provision  that  the  President  should 
privately  influence  members  of  Congress,  or  try  to  do  so,  yet 
that  was  the  interpretation  the  senator  gave  it.  .  .  . 

“Then  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  says  that  this  com¬ 
mission  will  commit  Congress  to  the  policy  of  annexation. 
Is  there  one  word  of  foundation  for  this  statement?  The 
resolution  simply  provides  for  an  examination;  the  commis¬ 
sioners  are  simply  to  report  upon  what  terms  San  Domingo 
may  consent  to  be  annexed  or  desire  to  be  annexed.  That 
report  is  to  be  made  to  the  President,  and  he  is  to  lay  it  be- 
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fore  Congress  for  consideration.  If  the  facts  therein  stated 
are  favorable  to  annexation — well ;  if  they  are  unfavorable — well ; 
the  commissioners  are  not  authorized  to  give  their  opinion 
upon  the  question.  I  was  careful  in  drawing  the  resolution, 
to  provide  that  they  should  have  no  authority  to  give  their 
opinion  at  all.  They  are  simply  to  report  the  facts,  and  we 
are  to  pass  upon  them.  So  nobody  need  be  frightened  at 
the  resolution  on  the  ground  that  it  commits  Congress  to  the 
policy  of  annexation.  .  .  . 

“Then  the  senator  comes  to  the  charge  that  we  have  kept 
Baez  in  power  by  three  ships  of  war  stationed  upon  the 
Dominican  coast,  and  that  the  treaty  was  negotiated  under 
the  guns  of  that  fleet.  Admiral  Poor  has  been  denounced 
in  the  bitterest  terms  for  his  conduct  in  regard  to  Dominica 
and  Hayti.  Why,  sir,  I  should  regard  this  as  a  very  serious 
statement,  if  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  ridiculous.  With 
all  respect  to  the  distinguished  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  overdrawn  this  thing  in  a  manner 
that  can  only  be  described  as  ludicrous.  These  revolutionists 
are  not  sea-going  people.  They  have  no  fleet.  Their  field 
of  operations,  small  as  it  is,  is  inland  and  among  the  moun¬ 
tains.  And  they  have  been  kept  in  subjection  by  the  three 
frigates  of  Admiral  Poor !  .  .  .  . 

“Mr.  President,  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo  will 
come.  I  prophesy  here  to-night  that  it  will  come.  It  may 
not  come  in  the  time  of  General  Grant,  or  in  my  time,  but  I 
believe  it  is  destined  to  come,  and  with  it,  too,  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Why  sir,  this  thing  was  fore¬ 
seen  long  ago.  I  will  refer  to  a  Massachusetts  authority  of 
high  character  nearly  fifty  years  ago  with  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  annexing  Cuba.  Cuba  is  not  now  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  nor  involved  in  this  controversy.  But,  sir,  San  Domingo 
lies  between  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  San  Domingo  is  the  key 
to  the  West  Indies.  It  contains  the  finest  harbor  in  the 
world.  It  commands  the  great  Mona  passage  from  the  Atlan- 
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tic  ocean  to  the  Caribbean  sea.  I  wish  to  refer  to  what  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams  said  with  reference  to  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba,  to  show  his  foresight  and  his  philosophy,  in  a  letter 
written  by  him  as  Secretary  of  State  to  our  minister  in  Spain, 
as  long  ago  as  1823,  he  used  the  following  language,  which  I 
commend  to  the  senator  from  Massachusetts : 

“  ‘Numerous  and  formidable  objections  to  the  extension  of 
our  territorial  dominions  beyond  the  sea  present  themselves 
to  the  first  contemplation  of  the  subject;  obstacles  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  policy  by  which  alone  that  result  can  be  compassed 
and  maintained  are  to  be  foreseen  and  surmounted  both  from 
at  home  and  abroad ;  but  there  are  laws  of  political  as  well  as 
of  physical  gravitation,  and  if  an  apple,  severed  by  the  tem¬ 
pest  from  its  native  tree,  can  not  choose  but  fall  to  the  ground, 
Cuba,  forcibly  disjoined  from  its  own  unnatural  connection 
with  Spain,  and  incapable  of  self-support,  can  gravitate  only 
toward  the  North  American  Union,  which,  by  the  same  law 
of  nature,  can  not  cast  her  off  from  its  bosom.’ 

“Sir,  I  regard  it  as  destiny  not  to  be  averted  by  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  nor  by  any  power,  that  we  shall  acquire 
San  Domingo  and  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  .  .  . 

“I  know  there  is  talk  about  the  populations  of  these  coun¬ 
tries.  Sir,  they  are  friendly  to  us  now,  and  will  rapidly  be¬ 
come  incorporated  and  consolidated  with  the  people  of  this 
nation  in  case  of  acquisition.  They  will  become  absorbed  in 
this  great  people  long  before  the  people  of  Canada  will  be 
converted  to  annexation.  The  senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  all  the  Canadas,  and  I 
shall  be,  too,  when  the  time  comes,  but  I  tell  him  that  the 
most  unconquerable  and  obstinate  thing  in  this  world  is  a 
British  prejudice,  and  that  the  people  of  Canada  are  further 
from  us  to-day,  and  are  less  inclined  to  annexation  at  this 
time,  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  When  they  are  ready 
to  come  peaceably,  and  are  anxious  to  do  so,  I  am  ready  to 
2 — Mor. — 11 
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receive  them.  But  the  line  of  demarkation  between  them 
and  us,  in  point  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  will  still  remain  dis¬ 
tinct  long  after  that  between  us  and  the  people  of  San  Do¬ 
mingo  and  Cuba  shall  have  been  obliterated. 

“I  remember  when  the  proposition  was  made  to  annex  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  New  Mexico  what  fearful  pictures  were  drawn  of 
the  character  of  the  New  Mexican  population,  and  yet  there 
is  not  to-day  a  more  loyal  people  to  this  government  than  the 
people  of  New  Mexico.  .  . 

“Now,  sir,  as  a  matter  of  fairness  to  all — and  I  appeal  as 
well  to  those  who  were  unfavorable  to  thfe  proposition  of  an¬ 
nexation,  as  to  those  who  were  in  favor  of  it — I  appealed  in 
the  very  beginning  to  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  to  favor 
this  examination — let  us  have  the  facts  fairly  and  impartially 
stated — not  something  to  be  disputed— -not  something  to  be 
asserted  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  and  to  be  denied 
by  myself  or  by  some  other  senator,  but  a  statement  authori¬ 
tatively  made  to  which  we  can  all  appeal,  and  by  which  we 
will  consent  to  stand  or  fall.  If  that  statement  shall  show 
prima  that  we  ought  not  to  annex  San  Domingo,  I  shall 
be  as  earnestly  opposed  to  annexation  as  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts.  But  if,  as  I  believe,  it  will  show  that  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  San  Domingo  would  be  profitable  and  expedient, 
then  I  shall  be  earnestly  in  favor  of  such  annexation.”  1 

This  speech  of  Morton’s  was  the  beginning  of  an  exciting 
and  acrimonious  debate. 

Chandler  made  a  speech  filled  with  personal  invective. 
He  demanded  the  authority  for  Sumner’s  statement  that  the 
President  had  asked  for  his  removal  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Sumner  refused  to  give  it,  but  said  that 
if  he  had  been  misinformed  he  would  be  glad  to  be  corrected 

1  The  biographer  of  Sumner  states  that  Morton’s  speech  was  the  strong¬ 
est  on  his  side  and  that  it  kept  within  the  limits  of  parliamentary  law  and 
good  breeding,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  speeches  of  several  others 
who  followed  him. 
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by  the  Michigan  senator,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Caucus 
Committee,  and  doubtless  in  communication  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Chandler  retorted,  that  Sumner  had  now  confessed 
that  this  was  mere  rumor,  yet  he  had  asked  that  the  confiden¬ 
tial  conversations  of  the  Caucus  Committee  should  be  divulged. 
A  brutal  assault  had  been  made  upon  the  President.  No  one 
would  suppose  from  these  speeches  that  Sumner  had  been  the 
first  senator  consulted  by  the  President  in  regard  to  the  San 
Domingo  treaty.  Chandler  now  read  letters  from  Forney  and 
Babcock,  claiming  that  Sumner  had  promised  his  support  to 
the  measure. 

This  brought  out  a  reply  from  Sumner,  who  said  that  he 
had  simply  declared  to  the  President  that  he  was  an  adminis¬ 
tration  man,  and  whatever  the  President  did  would  find  with 
him  the  most  careful  and  candid  consideration.  This  he  had 
given.  He  had  not  assailed  the  President  except  in  strict 
subordination  to  the  main  question. 

Conkling  followed.  He  had  never  been  a  friend  of  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  he  now  attacked  Sumner 
viciously.  He  referred  to  an  interview  which  had  appeared 
in  a  Chicago  paper,  where  Sumner  spoke  of  the  young  mili¬ 
tary  men  the  President  had  gathered  around  him,  who  had 
taken  a  notion  that  there  was  a  good  speculation  in  Dominica, 
while  Grant  had  honestly  enough  been  pressed  into  their 
scheme  until  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Samana  had  been  staked 
off  into  lots  marked  “Cazneau,”  “Babcock,”  “Baez,”  and 
one  or  two  particularly  large  ones  marked  “Grant.”  The 
alleged  authority  for  that  blasting  statement,  said  Conkling, 
was  the  chief  among  those  who  rose  to  deny  to  the  President 
the  privilege  of  sending  a  commission  to  report  whether  it 
was  true  that  fraud  had  besmeared  the  treaty  and  the  soil  of 
Samana. 

Sumner,  he  said,  had  caused  to  be  read  a  statement  that 
the  President  had  declared  that  but  for  his  presidency  he 
would  demand  personal  satisfaction  of  the  senator.  Conk- 
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ling  wondered  whether  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  was 
alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  if  it  was  to  that  he  re¬ 
ferred,  when  he  spoke  of  the  President  menacing  violence  at 
the  capitol?  If  he  was  uneasy,  the  President  might  be  asked 
to  detail  two  persons  (Mr.  Conkling  thought  they  had  better 
be  men)  to  guard  the  senator  by  night,  to  guard  his  house, 
the  casket  which  contained  an  endangered  jewel,  to  the  end 
that  “neither  moth  nor  rust  might  corrupt,  nor  thieves  break 
through  and  steal.’’ 

But  the  most  significant  thing  in  Conkling’s  speech  was 
this:  “Speaking  for  myself,’’  he  said,  “upon  my  own  re¬ 
sponsibility,  I  say  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Repub¬ 
lican  majority  here  owes  it  to  itself  to  see  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  is  reorganized  and  no  longer  led  by  a 
senator  who  has  launched  against  the  administration  an  assault 
more  bitter  than  has  proceeded  from  any  Democratic  member 
of  this  body.  I  say  for  myself  that  it  is  fit  in  this  epoch  of 
international  commotion  that  the  committee  of  this  body  hav¬ 
ing  charge  of  our  foreign  relations  shall  be  so  composed  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  without  personal  degrada¬ 
tion,  withoui  self-abasement  and  with  self-respect,  can  go  to 
the  chairman,  or  send  for  him  and  hold  conversation  with  him, 
receiving  candid  and  frank  treatment.” 

Sumner  now  characterized  the  Chicago  interview  as  “a 
stolen  thing  with  a  mixture  of  truth,  falsehood  and  exagger¬ 
ation,  producing  in  the  main  the  effect  of  falsehood.”  One 
thing  in  it,  however,  was  substantially  true,  and  that  was  the 
information  derived  from  an  officer  of  the  navy  that  he  saw 
lots  marked  “Baez,”  “Babcock,”  “Cazneau,”  “Fabens” 
and  “Grant.” 

Edmunds  followed  up  the  attack  upon  Sumner.  The 
President,  he  said,  had  sought  the  senator’s  advice  upon  a 
subject  of  public  interest,  and  Sumner  had  suffered  him  to 
go  away  from  the  house  under  the  impression  that  he  was 
friendly  to  annexation  when  he  was  not, 
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Sumner  replied  that  perhaps  he  had  erred  in  not  going  to 
the  President  and  stating  frankly  his  opinion  of  the  treaties. 
Some  misapprehension  would  have  been  thus  avoided ;  but 
on  careful  reflection  at  the  time  he  had  not  regarded  it  as  ex¬ 
pedient,  but  had  thought  it  more  gentle  and  considerate  to 
avoid  discussion.  If  in  this  respect  he  had  erred  it  had  been 
an  honest  mistake.  He  again  disclaimed  the  Chicago  inter¬ 
view,  but  Edmunds  replied  that  while  Sumner  had  disowned  the 
preamble  and  prelude,  he  had  owned  to  the  only  part  of  it  which 
contained  any  serious  reflection  on  the  honor  of  the  President, 
and  that  the  world  would  believe  he  intended  to  have  it  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  President  was  corruptly  interested  in  land 
grants  in  Samana.  The  interview,  according  to  Sumner,  was 
“stolen”  and  “manufactured,”  but  the  only  poison  in  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  poison  furnished  by  himself. 

The  debate  lasted  all  night.  During  much  of  the  time  the 
principal  supporters  of  the  resolution  were  gathered  in  a  group 
about  Morton’s  chair,  and  when  in  the  early  morning  the 
question  was  finally  put,  thirty-two  senators  voted  for  the 
joint  resolution  and  only  nine  against  it.  Morton  took  no 
part  in  the  personalities  concerning  Sumner,  and  the  friendly 
feeling  between  the  two  was  not  impaired. 

Morton’s  views  in  regard  to  this  controversy  are  clearly 
and  succinctly  stated  in  a  confidential  letter  written  to  Fish- 
back,  the  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Journal ,  shortly  after  this 
debate.  It  is  as  follows: 

“United  States  Senate  Chamber. 

“Dear  Colonel — There  are  so  many  conflicting  reports 
sent  from  here  in  regard  to  the  recent  debate  in  the  Senate, 
and  to  the  circumstances  that  led  to  it,  that  I  suppose  you 
may  be  interested  in  getting  a  straight  account.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  between  the  President  and  Mr.  Sumner  had  its  origin 
nearly  a  year  ago  in  regard  to  the  San  Domingo  treaty.  The 
President  claims  that  he  was  misled  by  Sumner,  who  assured 
him  that  he  would  cordially  support  the  treaty,  and  after- 
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wards  took  decided  ground  against  it  as  soon  as  it  was  sent  to 
the  Senate.  The  circumstance  was  unfortunate  and  is  re¬ 
gretted  by  all  the  friends  of  both  parties.  In  the  progress  of 
the  discussion  on  the  treaty,  Mr.  Sumner  became  much 
excited  and  talked  freely  against  the  manner  of  its  nego¬ 
tiation  and  bitterly  assailed  Babcock  in  a  way  which  could 
only  reflect  on  the  President.  Charges  of  fraud  and  cor¬ 
ruption  were  sent  from  here  over  the  country,  which,  the 
President  believed,  emanated  indirectly  from  Mr.  Sumner,  and 
thus  the  breach  went  on  widening.  On  Monday  last,  Mr. 
Sumner  came  to  me  in  the  Senate  and  asked  me  if  I  intended 
to  call  up  my  resolution  that  day.  I  told  him  I  did.  He 
then  said  he  should  oppose  it  and  should  feel  bound  to  make 
statements  that  would  be  very  painful  statements,  in  regard 
to  the  President.  I  remonstrated  with  him  earnestly  and 
told  him  the  resolution  was  one  of  inquiry  only  and  com¬ 
mitted  nobody,  and  that  I  hoped  it  would  pass  without  debate  ; 
that  if  he  did  what  he  threatened,  the  friends  of  the  President 
would  feel  bound  to  defend  him  and  it  would  lead  to  an  open 
rupture.  He  then  said  he  could  not  refrain,  because  his  life 
had  been  threatened  at  the  White  House  by  Grant  and  Bab¬ 
cock.  This  I  told  him  was  ridiculous,  and  he  would  be 
laughed  at  if  he  talked  about  it.  After  further  conversation 
he  asked  me  to  let  the  resolution  go  over  till  the  next  day, 
which  I  did.  The  next  morning  he  rose  to  a  personal 
explanation  in  regard  to  an  article  in  the  Patriot  about 
threats  of  violence  from  the  Wbite  House,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  improperly  referred  to  a  private  conversation  he 
had  had  with  me  on  the  day  before,  and  asked  me  to  appear 
as  a  witness  in  his  vindication.  In  the  course  of  his  long 
speech,  later  in  the  day,  he  referred  to  my  personal  relations 
with  the  President  as  those  of  confidential  adviser,  and  to  my 
holding  private  conferences  with  Grant  in  the  Blue  Room, 
and  he  urged  me,  and  then  Colfax,  to  go  to  the  President 
and  give  him  certain  advice,  all  of  which  was  certainly  in  bad 
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taste.  In  speaking  of  the  President  his  manner  was  bitter 
and  excited,  and  his  course  is  generally  regretted  by  his 
best  friends,  among  whom  I  am  one. 

“Some  of  the  versions  of  my  speech  in  the  New  York 
papers  are  very  erroneous,  and  I  enclose  a  true  report  from 
the  Globe ,  not  asking  you  to  publish  it,  but  in  order  that  you 
may  see  I  have  not  been  the  aggressor. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“O.  P.  Morton.’’1 

The  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House,  although  an 
amendment  was  added  providing  that  nothing  in  it  should  be 
regarded  as  committing  Congress  to  annexation.  The  de¬ 
cisive  majority  in  favor  of  this  amendment  made  it  quite  clear 
that  the  project  of  annexation  could  not  be  carried  by  a  joint 
resolution.  When  the  proviso  came  back  to  the  Senate  Sum¬ 
ner  proposed  other  amendments,  and  debate  was  renewed. 

Schurz  made  an  able  speech  against  the  resolution.  He 
discussed  the  characteristics  of  tropical  civilization  and  race 
deterioration  under  its  climatic  conditions.  Our  republic,  he 
said,  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  the  one  running  south¬ 
ward  pointing  to  a  repetition  of  the  Roman  empire  with  its 
splendor,  riches,  demoralization  and  decay;  the  other  point- 

1  At  the  time  of  this  San  Domingo  debate,  Morton’s  health  was  ex¬ 
tremely  feeble.  He  had  spent  the  preceding  Sunday  in  his  room.  On 
Monday  he  thus  wrote  to  his  wife:  “Yesterday  I  moved  only  from  the 
bed  to  the  chair  in  which  I  sat  all  day.  I  shall  attempt  to  go  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to-day  because  it  is  the  time  fixed  to  bring  up  the  Domingo  resolution 
and  because  I  feel  the  necessity  of  making  an  exertion  to  move  and  not 
give  up  entirely.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  go  home  in  my  pres¬ 
ent  condition,  and  if  I  am  not  better  by  Thursday  I  will  telegraph  you  to 
come  on,  if  you  are  able  to  travel,  and  to  spend  the  holidays  with  me.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  bring  the  children,  but  fear  you  could  not  get 
them  back  in  time  for  the  opening  of  their  school,  about  which  I  am  very 
anxious.  If  it  will  hurt  you  to  travel  do  not  undertake  it,  nor  do  I  want  you 
to  come  alone.  You  must  not  do  that.  Give  my  love  to  the  children. 
Your  devoted  husband.” 

This  letter  illustrates  the  difficulties  under  which  he  performed  his  most 
important  work  in  the  Senate. 
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ing  northward,  where  the  republic  would  grow  upon  congenial 
soil  and  remain  a  beneficent  example  to  mankind.  He 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  deal  fairly  with  the  President 
If  we  were  resolved  to  reject  this  fatal  policy  we  should  not 

by  ambiguous  action  lead  the  President  to  indulge  in  false 
hopes. 

Sumner’s  amendments  were  rejected,  the  proviso  added  by 
the  House  was  concurred  in,  and  in  this  shape  Morton’s  reso¬ 
lution  finally  passed.  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  of  Ohio;  Andrew 
D.  White,  of  New  York,  and  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  were  appointed  commissioners,  and  at  once  departed 
upon  their  mission.1 


The  legislature  of  Indiana  was  Democratic,  and  the  Democracy  of  In¬ 
diana  was,  above  all  other  things,  opposed  to  Morton.  So  it  adopted  a  joint 
resolution  disapproving  of  the  acquisition  of  San  Domingo,  instructing 
the  Indiana  senators  and  requesting  the  representatives  to  oppose  all  ac¬ 
tion  by  Congress  looking  to  such  acquisition,  and  it  directed  the  Governor 
to  forward  a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  Sumner,  requesting  him  to  present 
it  to  the  Senate.  This  he  did  on  January  23,  and  Morton  asked  that  it  lie 

upon  the  table,  with  the  single  remark  that  it  was  passed  by  a  Democratic 
legislature. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


DEPOSITION  OF  SUMNER  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR¬ 
EIGN  RELATIONS — THE  WASHINGTON  TREATY — SAN  DO¬ 
MINGO  AGAIN. 

For  some  time  prior  to  Sumner’s  speech  on  the  21st  of 
December,  all  personal  intercourse  between  him  and  the 
President  had  ceased.  The  senator  had  still  continued,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  friendly  relations  with  Hamilton  Fish,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State.  Two  days  after  that  occasion  Sumner  and 
Morton  had  dined  together  at  the  Secretary’s  house.  But 
soon  these  friendly  relations  had  become  interrupted.  In  the 
correspondence  relating  to  the  removal  of  Motley  as  minister 
to  England,  Motley,  in  a  letter  of  December  7,  had  referred 
to  a  rumor  that  his  removal  was  on  account  of  Sumner’s  op¬ 
position  to  the  San  Domingo  treaty.  Fish,  in  reply,  said  that 
the  rumor  had  had  its  origin  in  Washington  in  a  source  “bit¬ 
terly  and  vindictively  hostile  to  the  President,’’  and  spoke  of 
a  “betrayal  of  confidence”  and  of  “using  the  assurances  of 
friendship  to  cover  a  secret  and  determined  purpose  of  hos¬ 
tility.”  The  Massachusetts  senator  understood  that  these 
words  were  intended  for  him,  and  shortly  afterwards,  meet¬ 
ing  Fish  at  a  dinner,  Sumner  declined  to  recognize  him, 
although  the  senator  still  conferred  with  the  Secretary  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

The  intention  of  removing  Sumner  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  now  freely  avowed  by  the  special  friends 
of  the  President,  and  was  a  subject  of  comment  by  the  public 
press.  Morton  said  nothing.  The  time  fixed  for  the  change 
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was  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the  Senate  would  be  re^ 
organized  at  the  opening  of  the  new  session. 


When  the  Republican  caucus  met,  a  committee  on  appoint¬ 
ments  made  a  report  placing  Cameron  at  the  head  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  making  Sumner  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  just  created — that  of  Privileges  and  Elec¬ 
tions — a  place  which  he  at  once  declined.1 

There  was  an  earnest  discussion  when  these  appointments 
were  reported  to  the  caucus.  It  was  said  that  since  a  majority 
of  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  were  in  favor  of  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  San  Domingo,  the  committee  should  represent  that 
majoiity,  and  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  removing 
the  chairman.  But  the  main  reason  urged  was  that  Sumner 
was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  the  President  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
venient  transaction  of  public  business  that  some  one  else 
should  be  appointed  in  Sumner’s  place.  Speeches  were  made 
on  both  sides.  Morton  was  silent,  but  he  voted  for  the  change, 
and  the  proposition  to  make  it  was  carried.  When  the  Sen¬ 
ate  convened,  Howe  presented  the  list  of  committees  as  it 
had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  caucus.  Schurz  moved  to 
postpone  the  election  until  the  following  day.  He  insisted 
that  Sumner  had,  for  many  years,  discharged  his  duties  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with  great 
credit .  He  asked  the  reasons  for  the  change .  Howe  responded 
that  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  had  refused  to  hold  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  the  re¬ 
lations  between  him  and  the  President  and  Secretary  were 
such  as  to  preclude  such  intercourse.  The  head  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  ought  to  be  on  speaking  terms  with  these  officers. 
Schurz  declared  that  Sumner  had  not  refused  to  enter  into 
any  official  relations  with  them.  He  read  the  letter  of  Fish 


1  This  was  the  committee  of  which  Morton  afterwards  became  chairman 

o?  th"  Senate.5000  ^  ^  ^  ^  the  leadinS  committee 
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in  regard  to  the  removal  of  Motley,  and  insisted  that  Sumner 
could  not  be  required  to  cringe  and  fawn  before  those  who 
had  publicly  insulted  him.  The  Senate  ought  to  stand  by 
him.  If  in  any  case  there  was  a  chairman  who  did  not  suit 
the  taste  of  his  Excellency,  the  President  might  say  that  he 
could  not  meet  him  socially,  therefore  senators  must  at  once 
make  haste  to  remove  him.  There  were  rumors  afloat  that 
in  this  proposed  change,  the  Executive  had  taken  a  propelling 
part,  which  was  rather  stronger  than  in  the  better  days  of  the 
republic  was  deemed  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  office  and  of  the  Senate. 

A  long  discussion  followed.  Sumner’s  ability  and  fitness 
for  the  position  were  conceded.  Wilson  and  Logan  referred 
to  Buchanan’s  removal  of  Douglas  from  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  and  its  unfortunate  results. 

Nye  made  a  humorous  speech.  This  was  a  matter,  he 
said,  of  business  convenience.  The  breach  between  the 
President  and  Secretary  on  the  one  side,  and  the  senator  on 
the  other,  was  as  wide  as  the  gulf  between  Abraham’s  bosom 
and  the  rich  man.  The  Senate  could  not  remove  the  Presi¬ 
dent  nor  the  Secretary,  but  it  could  change  the  head  of  the 
committee,  and  make  the  operations  of  our  foreign  relations 
harmonious  and  pleasant  to  all. 

Sherman  declared  that  he  felt  bound  by  the  decision  of  the 
caucus ;  that  the  proceeding  had  been  unwise,  but  that  it  was 
settled,' and  if  Sumner  wished  to  add  another  good  work  to 
his  services  to  the  Republican  party  he  could  not  do  better 
than  to  rise  in  his  place  and  say  that  if  for  any  reason,  suffi¬ 
cient  or  insufficient,  a  majority  of  his  political  associates 
thought  it  better  for  him  to  retire  he  would  yield  to  their 
wishes.  Sumner,  however,  remained  silent,  and  Thurman, 
on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  members,  reminded  the  Senate 
that  the  minority  had  taken  no  part,  and  that  the  question  as 
to  whether  they  should  interfere  could  not  arise  until  the  ma- 
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jority  should  say  whether  they  considered  themselves  bound 
by  the  decision  of  the  caucus. 

Morton  had  said  nothing  during  the  discussion,  but  this 
remark  brought  him  to  his  feet,  and  his  speech  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  was  an  epitome  of  his  belief  on  the  subject  of  party  fealty 
and  party  action.  He  said :  “The  question  with  us  as  Re¬ 
publicans,  and  as  men  owing  allegiance  to  a  party  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  sake  of  its  principles,  is  not  now  as  to  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  the  change  that  has  been  made  in  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  but  as  to  whether  we 
intend  to  stand  by  the  organization  and  the  usages  of  the 
Republican  party.  Whether  the  change  was  wisely  made  in 
the  convention  of  the  Republican  senators  that  has  been  al¬ 
luded  to,  I  will  not  now  consider.  According  to  the  usages  of 
the  party  that  question  is  past,  and  as  I  hold  the  Republican 
party  superior  in  importance  to  any  man  who  is  a  member  of 
it,  I  intend  to  stand  honestly  and  in  good  faith  by  its  organi¬ 
zation. 

“Sir,  this  is  a  government  of  parties.  Every  free  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  government  of  parties.  Parties  can  not  exist  with¬ 
out  organization.  Organization  can  not  exist  except  by  con¬ 
vention  and  by  concert  of  action.  Usually  the  principles  of 
a  party  are  determined  by  its  platform,  but  however  that  may 
be,  the  nominations  for  office  are  determined  by  conventions, 
and  unless  that  is  done,  a  party  can  not  exist  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion . 

“Whenever  I  go  into  a  convention  of  Republican  senators, 
or  into  a  convention  in  my  state,  or  into  a  national  conven¬ 
tion,  I  silently  give  my  pledge  that  I  will  honorably  abide  by 
the  decision  of  that  convention,  though  it  may  be  against  my 
personal  wishes  and  choice.  It  may  even  be  against  my  con¬ 
victions  of  right,  but,  so  far  as  all  personal  considerations  are 
concerned ,  I  give  my  solemn  pledge  that  I  will  abide  by  its 
action.  If  I  do  not,  I  have  no  place  in  it;  and  if,  before  the 
action  is  finally  determined,  I  conceive  in  my  own  mind  that 
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I  can  not  abide  by  the  action  of  the  convention,  it  is  my  duty 
to  walk  out  of  it  and  announce  that  I  separate  myself  from  it, 
and  that  I  will  not  be  bound  by  its  decision.  I  appeal  to 
every  senator,  to  every  person  present,  be  he  Democrat  or 
Republican,  as  to  the  soundness  of  this  position,  that  if  I 
remain  in  silence,  make  no  dissent,  and  take  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  until  the  convention  is  closed,  I  am  honorably  bound 
to  abide  by  its  decision.  Then,  sir,  I  say  this  a  question  for 
Republicans  to  consider  entirely  aside  from  the  propriety  of 
the  action  which  was  had  yesterday.  Do  we  intend  to  stand 
by  the  usages  of  our  party  or  do  we  intend  to  depart  from 
them? 

“Sir,  a  violation  of  the  usages  of  the  party  in  this  respect 
would  have  consequences  of  a  political  character  far  tran¬ 
scending  what  may  be  the  effect  of  putting  this  man  or  that 
man  at  the  head  of  any  committee,  for  if  the  convention  is 
not  supported  in  one  instance  it  will  not  be  in  another.  .  .  . 

“But  I  desire  to  say  one  word  in  vindication  of  that  conven¬ 
tion  and  in  vindication  of  the  action  of  the  majority.  It  has 
been  said  here  to-day  that  there  was  something  beyond  the 
reasons  assigned  by  the  senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Howe) 
for  this  action;  that  San  Domingo  lay  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
Allow  me  to  enter  my  protest  against  that  statement.  So  far 
as  I  know,  it  is  not  true.  It  is  true  the  unhappy  differences 
that  have  arisen  may  have  had  their  origin,  some  time  since, 
in  the  San  Domingo  question — that  may  have  been  the  occa¬ 
sion,  but  to  say  that  the  action  which  was  taken  yesterday 
was  because  of  that  question  or  to  gain  some  advantage  in 
the  future  consideration  of,  or  action  upon,  that  question  is  a 
mistake.  .  . 

When  the  question  of  appointing  the  committee  was  finally 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  Sumner’s  Republican  friends  re¬ 
frained  from  voting,  the  action  of  the  caucus  was  ratified  and 
Sumner  ceased  to  be  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
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His  removal  from  the  place  which  he  had  filled  so  well  met 
with  strong  disapproval  at  the  time,  and  has  since  been  the 
subject  of  much  censure.  If  Sumner  had  been  without  fault 
in  his  differences  with  the  President  it  would  have  been  an 
act  of  great  personal  injustice,  yet  even  then  it  might  have 
been  necessary  upon  public  grounds.  But  from  his  own 
statements  and  speeches  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  case.  In  the  words  of  George  William  Curtis,  “He  had 
criticised  the  administration  as  a  relentless  enemy  and  not  as 
a  friend.” 

Important  negotiations  were  pending  with  Great  Britain  in 
regard  to  the  Alabama  claims.  The  Joint  High  Commission 
for  the  settlement  of  these  claims  was  in  session  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  American  con¬ 
tention  should  be  made  by  men  who  were  united  in  spirit  and 
purpose.  Sumner’s  views  differed  radically  from  those  of 
Grant  and  Fish,  both  as  to  the  grounds  of  our  complaint 
against  England  and  as  to  the  character  and  amount  of  resti¬ 
tution  to  be  demanded.1  Although  Sumner  was  willing  to 
communicate  with  the  administration  upon  official  matters 

1  In  Sumner’s  speech  in  April,  1869,  on  the  Johnson-Clarendon  Conven¬ 
tion,  he  had  declared  that  the  British  government  was  compromised  ; 
first,  in  the  concession  of  ocean  belligerency  ;  second,  in  the  negligence 
which  had  allowed  the  escape  of  the  Alabama  and  other  ships  ;  third,  in 
the  complicity  which  afterwards  gave  them  hospitalities  and  supplies’  in 
British  ports.  He  insisted  that  England  was  responsible  for  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  capture  and  burning  of  American  vessels  amounting  to  some 
fifteen  million  dollars,  for  the  loss  in  the  carrying  trade  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  millions,  and  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  doubling  the 
duration  of  the  war,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred  millions. 

On  January  17,  1871,  Sumner  had  furnished  to  Secretary  Fish  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  his  views,  insisting  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  flag 

from  the  western  hemisphere  could  not  be  abandoned  as  a  condition  of 
settlement.  J 

The  President  and  Mr.  Fish  regarded  the  proclamation  of  belligerency 
as  within  the  discretion  of  an  independent  political  power,  and  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  Sumner’s  demands  and  condition  would  close  the  doors  against 
all  negotiations.  ° 
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there  was  a  lack  of  personal  confidence  in  a  place  where  there 
was  the  utmost  need  of  friendly  co-operation.  There  was 
danger  that  what  was  done  by  the  department  of  state  would 
be  regarded  with  an  unfriendly  eye  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  upon  whose  action  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  might  depend,  and  the  majority  of  that  body  felt  jus¬ 
tified  in  removing  what  they  considered  an  obstacle  to  har¬ 
mony  between  the  Executive  and  his  constitutional  advisers. 

The  Joint  High  Commission,  appointed  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Alabama  claims,  had  been  sitting  in  Washington 
ever  since  the  27th  of  February.1  When  Congress  adjourned, 
on  the  20th  of  April,  the  negotiations  were  nearly  completed. 
President  Grant  at  once  issued  his  proclamation  for  a  special 
session  of  the  Senate,  to  meet  on  the  10th  of  May.  On  the 
1st  of  that  month  a  preliminary  copy  of  the  treaty  of  Wash¬ 
ington  was  mailed  to  Morton  at  Indianapolis.  On  the  3d  he 
was  summoned  to  Washington  by  telegram  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  On  the  5th  he  and  Cameron  (chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations)  were  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
cabinet,  when  the  treaty  was  discussed ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
came  to  the  room  of  the  Indiana  senator,  read  to  Morton  and 
Cameron  a  private  diary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission,  and  gave  to  each  of  these  senators  a  second 
proof  of  the  treaty,  printed  upon  that  day. 

Morton  was  soon  hard  at  work  with  his  private  secretary, 
studying  the  treaty  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Joint  Commis¬ 
sion,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  Alabama  claims  and  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  in  reference  thereto.  On  May  8 
the  treaty  was  signed.  On  May  9  the  cabinet  met  again,  and 


1  Hamilton  Fish,  Robert  C.  Schenck,  Samuel  Nelson,  E.  R.  Hoar  and 
George  H.  Williams,  for  the  United  States;  Earl  De  Grey  and  Ripon,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  Sir  John  McDonald  and  Prot. 
Montague  Bernard,  for  England,  composed  the  commission. 
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Cameron,  Morton,  Patterson  and  Harlan,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  were  in  attendance. 

The  first  thing  discussed  was  the  propriety  of  allowing  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  publish  the  text  of  the  treaty  or  an 
abstract  thereof.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  the  Senate 
should  make  such  disposition  of  it  as  seemed  fitting.  There 
was  also  a  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  President’s 
recommending  an  open  session  for  the  discussion  of  the  treaty, 
but  this  was  not  advised.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  proposed  that  Morton  should  take  charge  of 
the  treaty  in  the  Senate,  but  that  Cameron  had  shown  some 
sensitiveness  at  the  way  in  which  Morton  had  been  preferred 
to  himself,  and  had  declared  that  he  would  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  conducting  the  treaty  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Most  of  the  work,  however,  devolved  upon  Morton. 

The  treaty  provided  that  the  Alabama  claims  should  be 
adjusted  by  a  commission  to  meet  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  be 
composed  of  five  arbitrators,  one  to  be  named  by  the  President, 
one  by  the  Queen,  one  by  the  King  of  Italy,  one  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Switzerland  and  one  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  In 
this  treaty  England  expressed  her  regret  for  the  escape  of  the 
Alabama  and  other  Confederate  cruisers  from  British  ports, 
and  for  their  depredations,  and  agreed  that  certain  rules  of  in¬ 
ternational  law  should  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  decision  of 
the  case.1 


1  These  rules  were  that  a  neutral  government  was  bound  to  use  due  dili¬ 
gence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  or  departure  from  any  of  its  ports  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  which  it  had  reasonable  ground  to  believe  was  intended  to  cruise  or  to 
carry  on  war  against  a  power  with  which  it  was  at  peace,  and  also  to  pre¬ 
vent  either  belligerent  from  using  its  ports  or  waters  as  a  base  of  naval 
operations. 

England  did  not  assent  to  these  rules  as  a  statement  of  international  law 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  escape  of  the  Alabama,  but  agreed  that  the  arbi¬ 
trators  should  assume  that  she  had  undertaken  to  act  upon  them;  and  both 
governments  promised  to  observe  them  for  the  future.  The  result  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  to  be  a  final  settlement  of  all  claims.  The  treaty  also  made 
provisions  regarding  the  fisheries  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America, 
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Morton  supported  the  treaty  in  the  Senate  in  a  speech 
which  he  had  prepared  with  great  care,  but  which,  being  de¬ 
livered  in  secret  session,  was  not  published  and  has  not  been 
preserved.  Sumner  moved  some  amendments,  providing  for 
the  security  of  private  property  at  sea,  the  abolition  of  com¬ 
mercial  blockades  and  other  matters,  but  the  Senate  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  re-open  negotiations,  and  the  treaty  was 
ratified  without  change.* 1 

regarding  the  navigation  of  rivers,  lakes  and  canals  along  the  Canadian 
and  Alaskan  borders  and  regarding  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  through 
the  Fuca  Straits. 

1  In  some  surreptitious  manner  the  New  York  Tribune  secured  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  copy  of  the  treaty  while  it  was  yet  before  the  Senate  in  secret  ses¬ 
sion,  and  an  investigation  was  held  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
obtained.  The  correspondents  of  the  Tribune  were  examined  by  a  special 
committee,  but  declined  to  state  from  whom  they  had  procured  the  copy. 
They  were  then  arrested  and  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate.  Carpenter 
offered  a  resolution  requiring  an  answer.  Fenton  moved  to  amend  by 
asking  whether  they  had  received  a  copy  from  any  senator  or  from  any 
employe  of  the  Senate.  Morton  supported  Fenton’s  amendment.  The 
Senate,  he  said,  had  no  power  to  secure  secrecy  except  among  its  own 
members  and  officers.  If  the  treaty  were  made  public  by  others  the  Sen¬ 
ate  was  not  responsible,  nor  had  it  any  jurisdiction  to  punish  the  offense. 
The  publication  of  true  information,  he  added,  could  not  be  set  down 
among  the  abuses  of  the  press. 

Carpenter’s  resolution  was  adopted,  but  the  correspondents  still  re¬ 
fused  to  answer.  He  now  offered  a  resolution  that  White  (the  first  wit¬ 
ness)  be  committed  to  custody  until  he  should  answer. 

Morton  moved  ineffectually  to  lay  this  resolution  upon  the  table.  Later 
in  the  discussion  he  spoke  as  follows  : 

“  The  positive  declaration  of  these  gentlemen  that  this  treaty  did  not 
come  through  the  Senate  was  met  bjr  the  statement  of  the  senator  from 
Wisconsin  :  ‘  If  you  let  us  go  on,  we  will  trace  this  to  a  senator.’  If  the 

committee  had  evidence  which  authorized  him  to  say  so,  that  evidence 
ought  to  be  produced.  If  they  had  not  yet  taken  such  evidence  let  them 
send  for  the  witnesses.  If  there  was  anything  that  placed  this  at  the  door 
of  any  senator  let  it  be  brought  out,  and  not  have  this  broad  imputation 
that  might  rest  upon  one  or  a  dozen  members.” 

The  report  now  started  that  the  treaty  had  been  divulged  by  Morton 
himself.  He  resented  this  with  bitterness,  saying  that  the  intimation  was 
an  atrocious  and  cowardly  falsehood  ;  that  there  was  not  a  circumstance 
2 — MOR.-I2 
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It  was  a  triumph  of  American  diplomacy.  Some  eighteen 
months  afterwards,  in  a  speech  at  Aurora,  Morton  thus  spoke 
of  it : 

“The  treaty  was  made  and  what  is  the  result?  The  arbi¬ 
trators  at  Geneva  have  decided  the  great  questions  in  our 
favor  and  awarded  us  fifteen  millions  and  a  half  in  coin — a 
very  large  sum  of  money.  But  there  is  another  considera¬ 
tion  much  more  important — the  settlement  of  our  troubles — 
and  a  third  consequence  still  more  important,  we  have  shown 
to  the  world  how  arbitration  can  be  made  a  substitute  for 
war.” 

After  Sumner  had  been  removed  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  it  was  given  out  that  he  would  soon  renew 
his  attack  upon  the  President. 

that  could  even  suggest  such  a  thing  to  any  man,  and  that  it  had  been 
made  out  of  whole  cloth. 

After  the  injunction  of  secrecy  had  been  removed  Morton  made  a  full 
statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  his  copies  of  the  treaty  had 
been  received.  The  first  one,  he  said,  had  been  burned  by  him  upon  the 
loth  of  May,  and  the  second  copy  had  been  given  by  him  to  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  Senate. 

A  few  days  later  the  two  correspondents  were  discharged  from  custody, 
a  conclusion  which  the  press  characterized  as  an  absurdity,  and  declared 
that  the  Senate  was  “  out  of  the  woods  with  its  dignity  in  rags.” 

Morton  thus  wrote  to  his  wife  a  few  days  before  this  occurred  : 

“  My  Dear  Wife — Since  you  left  I  have  been  as  busy  as  at  any  time 
in  my  life.  It  was  understood  in  the  Senate  and  out  of  it  that  I  was  to 
take  charge  of  the  treaty,  and  expected  to  answer  all  objections  to  it,  and 
I  have  been  preparing  accordingly.  Sumner  is  in  great  difficulty.  He 
wants  to  oppose  the  treaty  but  hardly  dares  to,  and  he  is  desirous  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  show  of  learning  upon  the  subject.  In  a  brief  debate  on  Mon¬ 
day  he  made  several  mistakes,  upon  which  he  was  picked  up,  and  he  is 
unhappy.  Y ou  have  heard  of  the  premature  publication  of  the  treaty. 
The  copy  was  procured  by  White  and  Ramsdell,  of  the  Tribune  and  Com¬ 
mercial.  The  story  was  immediately  started  that  the  copj'  came  from  me. 
It  was  very  absurd  and  malicious,  but  I  can  not  find  where  it  started.  In 
the  investigation  set  on  foot  in  the  Senate  by  Conkling,  Carpenter  and 
Edmunds,  it  has  transpired  that  their  object  was  to  trace  it  to  me,  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  they  have  secretly  spread  that  notion  among  the  sena¬ 
tors.  They  hate  Sumner,  but  they  hate  me  more.” 
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On  the  28th  of  May,  the  expected  blow  was  delivered. 
On  that  day  Sumner  spoke  at  length  upon  a  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions  offered  by  him  declaring  that  the  employment  of  the 
navy  to  maintain  Baez  in  usurped  power  while  attempting  to 
sell  his  country  was  morally  wrong,  that  the  treatment  of 
Hayti  was  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  equality  of 
nations  and  should  be  disavowed,  and  that  the  employment 
of  the  navy  against  a  friendly  foreign  nation,  without  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Congress,  was  a  usurpation  of  power. 

In  support  of  these  resolutions  Sumner  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  which  he  read  from  printed  slips.  He  gave  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  ships  sent  to  San  Domingo  and  a  description 
of  their  armament.  If  the  purpose  was  peace,  why  these 
engines  of  war?  Why  cram  the  dove  into  a  cannon  s  mouth r 
He  presented  a  biography  of  Baez,  setting  forth  his  character 
and  “bloody  usurpations.’’  The  constitution  of  Dominica  for¬ 
bade  the  alienation  of  any  part  of  the  republic.  Our  coun¬ 
try  could  not  ignore  this  constitution. 

International  law  had  been  violated  in  two  of  its  command¬ 
ing  rules,  one  securing  the  equality  of  nations  and  the  other 
providing  against  belligerent  intervention.  The  kingly  pre¬ 
rogative  had  been  asserted  by  the  President.  Never  before 
had  there  been  such  executive  interference,  visits  to  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  appeals  to  senators,  assemblies  at  the  Executive  Mansion, 
and  pressure  of  all  kinds,  especially  through  the  appointing 
power,  in  order  to  consummate  the  scheme  of  annexation. 
How  could  we  condemn  our  Ku-Klux,  while  the  President  was 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  and  costly  Ku-Klux, 
operating  abroad  in  defiance  of  the  constitution  and  of  interna¬ 
tional  law. 

Morton  replied  at  once.  We  had  heard,  he  said,  of  acts 
of  war,  war  made  by  kingly  power,  by  usurped  power,  but 
this  was  the  most  peaceable  war  ever  heard  of,  in  which  not  a 
gun  had  been  fired,  not  an  act  of  violence  had  been  offered, 
and  in  which  Hayti  had  made  no  remonstrance.  It  had 
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remained  for  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  to  present  the 
complaint  of  that  republic.  The  treaty  with  Dominica  had 
been  signed  on  the  29th  of  November,  1869.  On  the  18th 
of  January,  1870,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  notified  the 
Haytian  government  that  negotiations  were  pending  for  an¬ 
nexation,  and  that  we  should  expect  that  government  to 
abstain  from  acts  of  hostility  toward  Dominica.  Hayti  had 
been  previously  allowing  her  territory  to  be  used  by  hostile 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  on  the  people  of 
Dominica,  hence  this  notice  had  been  given.  Immediately 
after  the  notice,  the  government  had  learned  that  Haytian 
war  steamers  and  troops  had  been  put  at  the  disposal  of 
Cabral  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  city  of  San  Domingo 
and  other  towns.  Hayti  had  no  right  to  invade  Dominica, 
and  our  government  was  simply  calling  upon  her  to  observe 
the  law  of  nations,  notifying  her  that  while  the  treaty  was 
pending  we  should  not  permit  her  to  prevent  its  consumma¬ 
tion  by  invading  Dominica. 

Schuiz  now  interposed  and  asked  whether  any  government 
had  not  the  right  to  make  war  upon  another  by  the  law 
of  nations,  and  if  so,  why  Hayti  had  not  the  right  to  make 
war  upon  Dominica. 

Morton  replied  that  Hayti  had  no  right  to  invade  Dominica 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  annexation  of  that  country 
by  the  United  States.  The  question  was  not  a  new  one.  In 
regard  to  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  in  1844,  had  sent  a  dispatch,  which  Morton  said 
was  too  long  to  read,  but  which  directed  Mr.  Shannon,  our 
minister  to  Mexico,  to  notify  the  Mexican  government  that 
we  were  treating  with  Texas  for  annexation,  and  that  any  in¬ 
vasion  of  Texas  by  Mexico  would  be  regarded  as  offensive. 
He  had  used  language  which  meant  war.  The  argument  was 
that  Texas  was  independent  and  had  a  right  to  contract  with 
us,  and  that  if,  while  engaged  in  making  that  contract,  Mexico 
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interfered  by  force  of  arms,  such  interference  would  be  cause 
for  war. 

Morton  called  attention  to  the  object  of  the  speech  just 
made,  which  was  to  fix  a  crime  upon  the  President.  The 
senator  could  not  do  that  without  striking  a  blow  at  the  coun¬ 
try  and  at  the  great  party  which  had  elected  the  President. 

Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  followed,  comparing  the  fall  of  Sum¬ 
ner  to  that  of  Solomon,  Cicero,  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Pitt, 
Patrick  Henry  and  Daniel  Webster,  and  declaring  that  Sum¬ 
ner’s  conduct  toward  the  Republican  party  was  like  that  of 
Judas  toward  Christ. 

Freylinghuysen  ridiculed  the  Massachusetts  senator  as  one 
who  claimed  to  “stand  in  peerless  purity  amid  a  bankruptcy 
of  patriotism  and  of  love  for  national  honor.”  It  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  congratulation,  he  added,  that  Sumner  had  not  made 
this  attack  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions. 

Schurz  replied.  The  constitution,  he  said,  provided  that 
Congress  should  declare  war.  The  President  alone  had 
ordered  officers  of  the  navy  to  capture  or  destroy  the  ships  of 
a  foreign  nation.  This  was  dependent,  it  was  true,  upon  a 
certain  contingency,  the  interference  of  Hayti.  But  had  the 
President  the  power  to  define  a  contingency  upon  which  our 
arms  should  be  used  against  a  nation  with  which  we  were  at 
peace?  If  so  he  had  the  right  to  commit  an  act  of  war. 
What  then  became  of  the  provision  of  the  constitution  lodging 
the  war-making  power  in  Congress?  The  shedding  of  blood 
had  not  occurred,  it  was  true,  but  the  President,  after  giving 
these  orders,  could  not  claim  the  benefit  of  that  circumstance. 
As  far  as  war  could  be  made  by  the  President  he  had  actually 
made  it.  But,  it  was  asked,  might  not  the  United  States, 
during  the  pendency  of  a  treaty  of  annexation,  prevent  for¬ 
eign  intervention?  Most  assuredly  the  United  States  might  do 
this,  but  it  must  be  through  Congress.  Yet,  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  negotiated  the  treaty  with  Baez,  and  when  orders 
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had  been  given  to  the  naval  commanders,  Congress  had 
been  in  session.  Schurz  now  examined  the  Texas  precedent 
cited  by  Morton.  When  the  treaty  for  the  annexation  of 
that  country  was  pending  the  President  had  dispatched  cer¬ 
tain  war  vessels  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  certain  military 
forces  to  the  Texas  frontier.  Who  was  the  President  who  had 
done  that?  His  name  was  John  Tyler.  Who  was  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State?  His  name  was  John  C.  Calhoun.  Into  what 
desperate  straits  the  defenders  of  President  Grant  must  be 
driven  to  crawl  under  the  shadow  of  Tyler  and  Calhoun  for 
protection!  But  even  that  company  begged  to  be  excused. 
The  naval  and  military  forces  had  been  sent  to  Texas  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  observation  only.  Calhoun  had  said  that  it  was  the 
President’s  duty,  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  use  all  his 
constitutional  means  to  oppose  Mexican  aggression,  leaving 
that  body,  when  it  assembled,  to  decide  upon  the  proper 
course,  and  that  in  accordance  with  this  conclusion  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  regard  the  invasion  of  Texas  by  Mexico,  while 
the  question  of  annexation  was  pending,  as  highly  offensive. 
That  was  all. 

Schurz  asked  whether  this  dispatch  contained  anything  to 
indicate  the  President’s  determination  to  make  war  of  his  own 
will,  without  calling  upon  Congress. 

Morton  maintained  that  it  did,  that  the  dispatch  in  itself 
had  given  Mexico  to  understand  that  her  invasion  of  Texas 
would  be  resisted.  It  had  been  followed  by  the  march  of 
troops  to  the  disputed  territory  and  there  had  never  been  a 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress. 

Schurz  replied  that  this  dispatch  conveyed  the  impression 
of  disapprobation,  which  the  Executive  might  always  make  to 
a  foreign  government.  This  was  something  very  different 
from  the  act  of  President  Grant.  Tyler  in  his  message  of 
May  15,  1844,  had  said  that  the  naval  commander  was 
directed  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  fleet  of  observation,  and 
to  apprise  the  Executive  of  any  hostile  design  upon  Texas 
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with  a  view  to  submitting  this  information  to  Congress.  The 
President  had  not  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  to  belliger¬ 
ent  acts.  In  another  message,  President  Tyler  had  declared 
that  the  moment  our  terms  of  annexation  were  accepted  by 
Texas,  the  latter  became  so  far  a  part  of  our  own  country 
as  to  make  it  our  duty  to  furnish  to  it  protection  and  defense. 
Did  the  senator  from  Indiana  see  the  difference?  The  joint 
resolution  for  annexation  had  passed  both  houses.  Taylor  had 
been  ordered,  if  danger  appeared  imminent,  to  move  to  the 
Sabine  river  but  not  to  proceed  beyond  the  frontier  without 
further  instructions.  Mr.  Murphy,  our  agent  in  Texas,  had 
written  to  the  Texan  Secretary  of  State  that  neither  Mexico 
nor  any  other  power  should  be  permitted  to  invade  Texas 
on  account  of  the  negotiations  for  annexation.  Yet  Mr. 
Nelson,  our  Secretary  of  State,  had  rebuked  Mr.  Murphy 
because  in  this  pledge  he  had  committed  the  President 
to  measures  for  which  the  latter  had  had  no  constitutional 
authority  to  stipulate.  The  employment  of  the  army  and 
navy,  said  Nelson,  against  a  foreign  power  with  which  the 
United  States  was  at  peace  was  not  within  the  competency 
of  the  President.  Did  the  senator  from  Indiana  understand 
that  language? 

Schurz  now  quoted  the  recent  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  Admiral  Poor  directing  him  to  protect  the  Domin¬ 
ican  government,  and  adding :  There  must  be  no  failure  in 
this  matter.  If  the  Haytians  attack  the  Dominicans  with 
their  ships,  destroy  or  capture  them.  ”  Mr.  Schurz  now  asked 
the  senator  from  Indiana  whether  Calhoun  and  Tyler  did  not 
have  reason  to  beg  to  be  excused  from  being  quoted  in  the 
company  of  President  Grant. 

On  the  following  day  Schurz  concluded,  and  Morton  re¬ 
plied.  He  read  the  following  from  Yoakum’s  “History  of 
Texas :  ’  ’ 

“Mr.  Van  Zandt  inquired  of  Mr.  Upshur  (Secretary  of 
State)  whether,  after  the  treaty  was  signed  and  before  it  was 
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ratified,  the  President  of  the  United  States  would  order  a 
military  and  naval  force  to  the  proper  points  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  sufficient  to  protect  Texas  from  foreign  aggression. 
In  reply  he  was  directed  to  assure  the  government  of  Texas 
that  the  moment  the  treaty  was  signed  President  Tyler  would 
send  a  naval  squadron  to  the  Gulf  and  a  military  force  to 
the  Texan  borders  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require,  and, 
furthermore,  the  United  States  would  then  say  to  Mexico, 
‘You  must  in  nowise  disturb  or  molest  Texas.’  ” 

“What  was  the  sense,’’  asked  Morton,  “in  saying  that 
Mexico  must  in  no  wise  disturb  or  molest  Texas,  and  that 
we  would  send  the  army  and  navy  to  protect  Texas,  if  this 
could  not  be  done  until  after  Congress  had  met  the  next  winter 
and  had  made  a  declaration  of  war?” 

Schurz  interposed,  insisting  that  Morton  was  confounding 
two  things.  One  was  a  diplomatic  threat  and  the  other  a 
military  order. 

Morton  replied  that  that  was  a  distinction  without  a  differ¬ 
ence;  that  Texas  had  asked:  “Will  you  protect  us  at  once 
if  we  sign  the  treaty?”  and  a  solemn  promise  had  been  given: 
“The  moment  you  sign  the  treaty  and  before  it  is  ratified, 
you  shall  be  protected.”  The  argument  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
unanswerable ,  and  it  was  that  we  had  such  an  inchoate  right 
that  we  would  not  permit  Texas  to  be  invaded  while  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  were  pending. 

Morton  also  read  a  dispatch  of  Calhoun,  dated  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  treaty  was  signed,  stating  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  had  been  instructed  to  order  a  strong  naval  force  to 
concentrate  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  meet  any  emergency, 
and  that  orders  had  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
move  the  disposable  military  forces  on  our  southwest  frontier 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  adding  that  should  the  exigency 
arise,  the  President  would  use  all  the  means  placed  within  his 
power  by  the  constitution  to  protect  Texas  from  foreign  in¬ 
vasion. 
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“Texas  was  asking  for  immediate  protection,”  continued 
Morton;  “Mexico  had  already  proclaimed  war  against  her 
if  she  signed  that  treaty ;  and  here  is  the  positive  assurance 
given  that  if  Texas  signed  the  treaty  the  President  would 
use  the  whole  power  of  the  army  and  navy  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  her  until  the  question  was  settled.  .  . 

The  administration  Republicans  were  quite  weary  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  which  was  confined  to  members  of  their  own  party, 
and,  when  Morton  had  concluded,  he  was  followed  by  Harlan, 
who,  after  a  short  speech,  moved  to  lay  Sumner’s  resolution 
on  the  table,  a  proposition  which  was  not  debatable.  This 
motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  39  to  16. 

Upon  the  5th  of  April  the  President  communicated  to  Con¬ 
gress  the  report  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  San  Domingo. 
This  report  was  favorable  to  annexation.  But  by  this  time 
the  measure  had  become  very  unpopular,  so  he  suggested 
that  no  action  be  taken  at  the  present  session  beyond  the  print¬ 
ing  and  general  dissemination  of  the  report. 

Public  opinion  continued  to  be  adverse,  and  no  further 
steps  were  taken  toward  annexation. 

During  all  these  proceedings  Morton’s  relations  with  Sum¬ 
ner  remained  cordial.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1871,  Sum¬ 
ner  wrote  to  him  as  follows:  “I  understood  you  to  say, 
or  allege,  that  I  had  prepared  my  speech  on  San  Do¬ 
mingo  in  advance,  that  this  was  before  my  sudden  illness 
at  the  end  of  February,  that  I  had  announced  that  it  would  be 
very  bitter  on  the  President,  embracing  various  topics,  among 
them  inattention  to  business  and  nepotism,  and  that  I  had 
actually  read  specimens  of  the  speech  to  visitors.  Of  course, 
in  making  this  allegation  you  evidently  believed  it  true,  nor 
was  I  much  astonished,  for  there  was  an  evident  disposition 
in  certain  quarters  to  believe  anything  abo„ut  me.  At  all 
events,  you  seemed  incredulous  when  I  denied  it.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  allegation,  you  quoted  my  colleague  as 
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authority,  at  least  in  part.  Now  this  whole  story,  in  gross 
and  detail,  is  an  invention,  without  one  word  of  truth.  I 
write  now  to  deny  it  in  every  particular.  At  the  time  of  my 
sudden  illness,  the  speech  was  in  contemplation  only,  and 
there  was  no  specimen  to  read,  if  I  had  had  any  such  disposi¬ 
tion.  None  such  ever  was  read,  repeated,  or  described. 
Never  did  I  say  anything  to  anybody  giving  the  idea  that 
the  speech  would  be  very  bitter  on  the  President,  least  of  all 
that  it  would  touch  on  the  topics  to  which  you  referred — 
never  even  to  my  colleague.  To  him  and  the  few  others  with 
whom  I  conversed,  I  simply  expressed  my  strong  desire  for 
a  hearing  on  the  violations  of  international  law  and  of  the 
constitution  in  the  employment  of  the  naval  forces  at  San 
Domingo.  ...  In  making  this  correction  I  do  not  intend 
to  revive  a  controversy,  but  to  correct  a  story  which  in  every 
respect  comes  within  the  sphere  of  my  own  knowledge,  so 
that  if  it  were  true  I  should  know  it,  and  as  it  is  not  true,  I 
know  this  also. 

I  hope  you  are  not  suffering  from  these  heats. 

“Faithfully  yours, 

“Charles  Sumner.’’ 

Morton’s  answer  was  friendly,  but  he  evidently  did  not  wish 
to  commit  himself  in  regard  to  his  information  or  belief  re¬ 
specting  Sumner’s  speech.  It  is  as  follows: 

“Indianapolis,  August  20,  1871. 
“My  Dear  Senator— Returning  yesterday  I  found  your 
letter,  and  hasten  to  reply.  The  subject  to  which  it  refers  is 
among  the  things  of  the  past,  the  memory  of  which  I  would 
not  willingly  revive.  It  refers  to  a  controversy  which  will 
ever  be  among  my  most  disagreeable  experiences  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  for  it  was  a  controversy  among  friends.  I  am,  as  I  have 
been  for  years,  your  friend  and  admirer,  and  an  earnest  well- 
wisher  for  your  continued  health  and  happiness.  In  the 
course  I  took  I  believed  I  was  doing  right,  and  what  was  best 
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for  my  country  and  party,  and  I  give  you  credit  for  equal 
purity  of  purpose  and  patriotism.  My  earnest  wish  is  now  for 
the  harmony  of  the  Republican  party  for  the  sake  of  the 
country.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  late  speech  at  St.  Louis. 
It  was  badly  reported,  and  has  not  been  revised.  I  did  not 
say  what  I  am  reported  as  saying  about  Chase.  Some  of  the 
mistakes  in  the  report  you  can  correct  from  the  context. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“O,  P,  Morton.” 


CHAPTER  IX 


KU-KLUX  INVESTIGATION 

On  December  16,  1870,  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution, 
introduced  by  Morton,  asking  the  President  for  information  re¬ 
garding  murders  and  other  outrages  by  political  organizations 
in  North  Carolina.  In  answer  to  this,  the  President  sent  to 
the  Senate  reports  and  papers  relative  to  acts  of  violence  in 
that  and  other  Southern  states. 

On  the  1 8th  of  January,  1871,  Morton  moved  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  select  committee  of  five  to  investigate  these 
matters.  A  long  discussion  followed.  The  Democrats  said 
that  this  investigation  was  for  the  purpose  of  fanning  new 
life  into  the  embers  of  sectional  hate ;  that  it  was  to  be  a  pre¬ 
text  for  putting  the  Southern  people  under  martial  law,  and 
they  insisted  that  the  few  instances  of  violence  which  existed 
were  the  fruits  of  the  war  and  of  Republican  misgovernment. 
But  Morton’s  resolution  was  adopted.  He  declined  a  place 
on  the  committee  owing  to  his  poor  health,  and  senators  Scott, 
Wilson,  Bayard,  Chandler  and  Rice  were  appointed,  and 
Stewart  and  Blair  were  added  later. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  the  committee  made  a  report.  On 
the  1 6th,  Mr.  Sherman  offered  a  resolution  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Federal  courts  to  execute  the  laws,  punish 
violence  and  secure  to  all  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  constitution. 

On  the  3d  and  4th  of  April,  Blair  spoke  against  the  Shei- 
man  resolution  and  Morton  replied. 

(  189) 
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The  Ku-Klux  arguments  on  the  other  side,  he  said,  were 
three-fold :  first,  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  outrages 
charged;  second,  an  admission  of  those  outrages,  with  a 
claim  that  they  were  the  result  of  mal-administration,  and 
third,  a  complaint  that  they  were  the  result  of  the  unconsti¬ 
tutional  reconstruction  measures,  and  the  “fraudulent  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  constitution’’  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Blair. 

It  had  been  said  by  that  senator  that  the  only  convictions 
of  Ku-Klux  that  had  taken  place  were  of  Radicals — a  very 
important  admission,  because  the  evidence  showed  that  no 
Radical  could  become  a  Ku-Klux.  The  oath  of  organization 
excluded  every  Federal  soldier,  every  Republican,  every 
negro.  So  when  the  senator  said  that  nobody  but  Radicals 
had  been  convicted,  it  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  no  Ku- 
Klux  had  ever  been  convicted.  What  constituted  a  Ku-Klux? 
It  was  not  the  disguise.  That  had  sometimes  been  put  on 
for  a  purpose,  by  persons  who  did  not  belong  to  the  order. 
Counterfeit  Ku-Klux  had  been  convicted  precisely  because 
they  were  counterfeit,  but  no  genuine  Ku-Klux  had  ever  been 
convicted. 

The  senator  from  Missouri,  Morton  continued,  had  intimated 
that  the  outrages  were  the  result  of  corruption  on  the  part  of 
Republican  officials.  If  this  were  so,  the  punishment  would 
have  fallen  upon  the  guilty.  But  the  outrages  had  not  been 
inflicted  upon  the  thieves,  the  victims  had  been  innocent  men. 

Morton  quoted  the  fourteenth  amendment,  that  no  state 
should  deny  to  any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  that  Congress,  by  appropriate  legislation,  should  enforce 
the  amendment.  If  the  effect  of  this  was  simply  to  exert  a 
negative  upon  a  state  it  amounted  to  little,  and  such  a  con¬ 
struction  would  nullify  the  provision  which  gave  to  Congress 
the  power  to  enforce  the  amendment  by  legislation.  There 
could  be  no  law  enacted  and  enforced  against  a  state.  The 
legislation  authorized  must  operate  upon  individuals.  If  there 
were  organizations  to  prevent  the  equal  enjoyment  of  rights 
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secured  by  the  constitution,  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
punish  such  organizations.  A  government  that  did  not  try 
to  protect  its  people  did  not  deserve  their  allegiance.  Men 
had  been  murdered  with  impunity,  yet  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  bring  the  murderers  to  punishment.  The  negroes 
had  no  protection.  Morton  pleaded  for  these  people,  not 
because  they  were  Republicans  but  because  they  were  human 
beings,  and  he  called  upon  all  men,  without  regard  to  party, 
to  unite  with  him. 

Senators  had  seen  every  day  those  who  had  witnessed  these 
outrages  and  had  suffered  from  them.  The  testimony  had  come 
from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  The  evidence 
had  been  uniform  that  acts  of  violence  had  been  inflicted  by 
men  in  disguise,  having  singular  organizations,  movements  and 
purposes,  and  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  same  body, 
though  it  might  differ  in  name,  existed  in  all  these  states, 
and  that  its  purpose  was  to  force  Republicans  to  abandon 
their  political  faith.  The  government  was  under  the  most 
solemn  obligation  to  protect  these  people  The  Republican 
party  was  under  the  highest  moral  obligation  to  stand  by 
them.  Their  crime  was  that  they  were  its  friends,  and  if  it 
deserted  them  it  ought  to  have  no  friends. 

This  society  of  the  Ku-Klux  was  the  result  of  a  matured 
plan  for  the  subjugation  of  the  South  by  the  party  which  had 
organized  and  conducted  the  rebellion.  It  proposed  to  gain 
supremacy  by  driving  Republicans  into  submission  or  exile. 
It  electioneered  by  murder,  and  persuaded  by  the  lash  and 
torch.  But  such  a  party  policy  was  short-sighted  and  foolish. 
A  victory  thus  purchased  by  blood  could  not  be  permanent  or 
glorious.  The  spots  that  it  made  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  party 
could  never  be  washed  out,  but  would  deepen  and  redden 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  blood  that  had  been 
spilled  cried  from  the  ground,  and  the  avenger  would  come, 
and  punishment  fall  suddenly  and  terribly  upon  the  guilty. 
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“It  is  not  quite  a  year  ago,’’  continued  Morton,  “that  I 
endeavored,  in  a  speech  on  the  Georgia  question,  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  and  the  country  the  condition  of  the  South  as 
I  then  understood  it.  I  was  not  able  to  tell  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  truth.  What  I  knew  was  bad  enough.  But  I  was  met 
with  stern  incredulity  upon  this  floor,  and  even  in  portions  of 
the  Republican  press.  The  Republicans  who  then  doubted, 
doubt  no  more.  The  voices  that  were  then  lifted  to  rebuke  me 
are  now  silent.  The  terrible  truth  has  forced  itself  upon  the 
knowledge  ol  all  men,  and  the  duty  rests  upon  all  to  rise  and 
bear  witness  against  these  crimes. 

“The  persistent  declarations  of  Northern  politicians  that 
the  reconstruction  acts  are  unconstitutional  and  void,  that  the 
people  of  the  South  have  a  right  to  resist  them,  and  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  has  wickedly  oppressed  these 
people  and  wantonly  inflicted  upon  them  disabilities  and  deg¬ 
radation,  have  largely  conduced  to  their  present  unhappy 
condition.  The  Southern  mind,  irritated  by  defeat,  accepted 
these  declarations  as  evidence  of  sympathy  and  of  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  and  the  crimes  and  outrages  that  have  been 
committed  are  the  natural  and  inevitable  result.  Had  these 
politicians  advised  the  people  of  the  South  to  accept  the  situ¬ 
ation,  who  can  doubt  that  peace,  good-will  and  prosperity 
would  have  been  restored? 

“To  the  motives  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  I 
impute  nothing.  I  have  no  right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
them.  God  alone  is  the  searcher  of  hearts.  From  their 
standpoint  they  doubtless  believe  they  are  doing  right.  But 
of  the  consequences  of  their  action  I  have  a  right  to  speak, 
and  I  declare  to  them  solemnly  that  as  their  counsel  before 
the  war  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  on  the  rebellion,  their 
policy  now  contributes  to  foment  and  produce  the  disastrous 
condition  of  things  in  the  South.  .  .  . 

“Shall  reconstruction  be  maintained;  shall  the  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments  be  upheld  ;  shall  colored  people  be  guaran- 
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teed  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights ;  shall  the  Republicans  of 
the  Southern  states  be  protected  in  life,  liberty  and  property? 
These  are  the  great  issues  to  be  settled  in  1872.  Questions 
of  tariff,  currency,  civil  service  reform,  will  play  some  part, 
but  it  will  be  a  subordinate  one.  In  all  the  Southern  states 
the  Republicans  will  struggle  for  the  privilege  of  living  in 
peace  and  security,  while  the  Democratic  party  will  struggle 
to  regain  its  former  power,  and,  as  experience  has  shown, 
will  not  hesitate  as  to  the  means  used  for  that  purpose.  And 
in  view  of  the  solemn  fact  that  everything  is  at  stake  for 
which  we  suffered  through  ten  years  of  war  and  storm,  let  us 
bury  all  personal  grievances,  and,  forgetting  past  differences, 
banishing  all  selfish  consideration,  unite  again,  and  with  un¬ 
broken  front,  move  forward,  resolved  to  conquer  for  the 
right.  ’  ’ 

On  April  5,  after  a  long  debate,  Mr.  Sherman’s  resolution 
was  adopted. 

Shortly  after  this,  a  bill  “to  enforce  the  fourteenth  amend¬ 
ment,”  otherwise  known  as  the  Ku-Klux  act,  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  came  up  for  consideration 
in  the  Senate.  It  provided  for  punishing  all  conspiracies  to 
deprive  any  citizen  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
authorized  the  President,  where  necessary,  to  call  out  the 
Federal  troops,  and  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  Democratic  senators  declared  that  the  bill  was  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  Morton  replied  contemptuously: 

“I  have  heard  such  declarations  from  the  Democratic  party 
ever  since  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  politics. 

“I  remember  that  in  1854,  when  the  Missouri  compromise 
was  repealed,  that  repeal  was  put  upon  the  ground  that  Con¬ 
gress  had  no  power  originally  to  make  the  compromise,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  exclude  slavery 
from  the  territories,  that  that  power  belonged  to  the  people 
2 — Mor,— 13 
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of  the  territories,  and  was  denominated ‘popular  sovereignty.  ’ 
The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

“In  1858  the  Democratic  party  took  the  ground  that  the 
people  of  the  territories  had  no  power  to  exclude  slavery  there¬ 
from  ;  but  that  the  constitution,  by  its  own  inherent  force, 
carried  slavery  into  all  the  public  domain  and  protected  it 
there. 

“In  the  winter  of  1860-61,  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  message 
to  Congress,  took  the  ground  that  the  government  had  no 
power  to  coerce  a  state  to  remain  in  the  Union,  and  that 
position  was  sustained  by  the  Democratic  party  in  Congress, 
with  but  few  exceptions. 

“When  Mr.  Lincoln  called  out  seventy-five  thousand  men 
in  April,  1861,  this  was  said  to  be  a  violation  of  the  consti¬ 
tution.  It  was  alleged  that  he  had  no  power  to  do  so.  When 
the  issue  of  legal-tender  notes  was  made,  the  Democratic 
party  declared  that  that  was  a  violation  of  the  constitution, 
that  there  was  no  power  to  make  those  notes  a  legal  tender  for 
the  payment  of  debts.  Again,  it  was  said  that  the  conscription 
law,  which  became  necessary  to  fill  up  our  army,  was  a  gross 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Again,  it 
was  said  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  pass  confiscation 
laws.  I  believe  the  constitutionality  of  those  acts  has  been 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  within  the  last  ten  days. 

“Then  it  was  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  power  to  issue 
his  proclamation  of  blockade.  He  was  severely  denounced 
for  that.  The  act  was  said  to  be  a  gross  and  flagrant  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Then  it  was  said 
that  Congress  had  no  power  to  prescribe  test  oaths  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  rebels  out  of  office. 

“Then  it  was  said  the  President  had  no  power  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpics.  Then  it  was  denied  that  there  was 
any  power  to  make  military  arrests.  That  was  a  source  of 
very  bitter  denunciation  against  the  administration.  Then 
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the  Democrats  declared  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  power  to 
issue  his  proclamation  of  emancipation,  that  it  was  a  gross 
violation  of  the  constitution.  Then,  again,  it  was  said  that 
Congress  had  no  power  to  pass  an  act  to  disfranchise  desert¬ 
ers.  Then  it  was  said  that  the  states  had  no  power  to  make 
appropriations  of  money  to  pay  bounties  to  volunteers.  That 
question  was  particularly  made  by  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  finally  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  state. 

“Then,  Mr.  President,  you  will  remember  that  the  Chicago 
convention  which  nominated  General  McClellan  on  the  31st 
of  August,  1864,  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  after  having 
tried  the  experiment  of  war  without  success  for  four  years,  it 
was  time  to  make  peace,  and  further  declaring  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  had  been  violated  in  every  part,  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 

“Then,  after  the  war  was  over,  it  was  declared  that  the 
civil  rights  bill  was  a  gross  violation  of  the  constitution ;  that 
there  was  no  power  to  pass  that.  It  was  also  declared  during 
the  war  that  there  was  no  constitutional  power  to  suppress 
treasonable  publications  and  treasonable  newspapers. 

“Again,  we  were  told  four  years  ago,  and  this  statement  has 
been  repeated  constantly  since,  that  there  was  no  constitutional 
power  to  pass  the  reconstruction  laws ;  that  there  was  no  con¬ 
stitutional  power  to  impose  any  limitation  or  condition  upon 
the  return  to  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights  of  those  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  .  .  . 

“Then  it  was  said  last  session,  when  we  passed  the  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box  in  the 
election  of  members  of  Congress,  that  the  constitution  was 
torn  and  almost  ruined  by  the  passage  of  that  act.  And  now 
we  are  told  that  we  have  no  power  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  life,  property  and  liberty  in  the  Southern  states; 
that  the  recent  constitutional  amendments  amount  to  nothing- 
so  far  as  giving  to  Congress  any  power  for  their  enforce- 
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ment  is  concerned.  And  so  it  goes.  The  history  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  the  last  eighteen  years  has  been  one  of 
denial.  I  do  not  mean  self-denial,  but  of  denial  and  nega¬ 
tion. 

“For  these  reasons  I  am  not  alarmed  by  the  declarations 
made  during  this  debate  by  distinguished  senators  that  this 
bill  is  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  destroying  the  existence 
of  states;  that  it  is  a  great  and  wicked  usurpation  of  power.1 
I  think  that  the  constitution  gives  us  the  power  to  pass  this 
bill,  and  that  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Southern  states 
makes  it  our  imperative  duty  to  do  so.” 

It  was  mainly  through  Morton’s  efforts  that  the  two  Houses 
were  held  in  session  until  the  latter  part  of  April  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  passing  the  Ku-Klux  bill.  Eight  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tions  from  the  House  of  Representatives  fixing  the  day  for 
adjournment  were  laid  upon  the  table.  Finally,  on  the  20th 
of  that  month,  the  bill  passed,  and  received  the  approval  of 
the  President. 

Naturally  Morton’s  action  aroused  deep  hatred  and  resent¬ 
ment  among  the  Ku-Klux  and  their  friends.  The  Democratic 
press  teemed  with  attacks  upon  him,2  which  continued  during 
the  spring  and  summer.  The  Democratic  papers  asked  how 
Morton  could  live  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a 


1  In  a  speech  at  Cincinnati  in  the  following  campaign  Morton  spoke  of 
“  unconstitutionality  ”  as  the  harp  of  a  thousand  strings,  upon  which  the 
Democratic  party  was  forever  playing. 

2  The  following,  from  the  Washington  City  Patriot ,  is  a  sample  : 

“  He  is  a  tireless  incendiary,  a  ruthless,  malignant,  vile  conspirator,  and 
the  most  unscrupulous  demagogue  of  these  unhappy  times.  He  sup¬ 
plements  his  bad  head  with  a  depraved  and  vindictive  heart,  and  a  viper¬ 
ous  purpose  to  coil  himself  about  the  newly  kindling  cordialities  of  the 
people  and  sting  them  back  into  palsy  and  death.*' 

George  Alfred  Townsend  wrote  of  him  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Capital,  that  one  of  the  biggest  bubbles  in  public  life  had  been  pricked. 
Whereupon  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  replied  that  Morton,  as  a  bubble, 
would  stand  a  good  deal  of  pricking,  that  he  lacked  “airiness  and  trans¬ 
parency.” 
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year  upon  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars.  Morton  never 
did  anything  of  the  kind,  but  such  a  question  found  many  pre¬ 
pared  to  wonder  and  suspect. 

Another  charge  was  that  the  state  of  Indiana  had  been 
twice  paid  for  the  use  of  steamboats  transporting  troops  and 
supplies  during  the  war.  This  accusation  was  contradicted  by 
the  treasury  department  in  answer  to  a  telegram  from  Morton 
himself.1 

In  the  early  part  of  April  a  serenade  was  given  to  him  at 
the  National  Hotel.  Grant,  Colfax  and  the  Republican  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  from  Indiana  were  present.  Morton,  in  his 
speech,  advocated  the  renomination  of  Grant  in  1872.  This 
serenade  was  the  occasion  for  caustic  observations  by  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Indiana  senator. 

The  Ku-Klux  investigating  committee  continued  its  labors, 
and  at  the  following  session  of  Congress  another  report  of  that 
committee  showed  that  the  organization  had  committed  a  vast 
number  of  political  murders  and  outrages,  mostly  upon  negroes, 
and  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  perpetrators  of  these  outrages  had 
been  brought  to  punishment  by  the  state  authorities.  There 
were  many  pitiful  instances  of  atrocious  cruelty  inflicted  upon 
the  helpless.  In  some  counties  a  majority  of  the  whole  white 
population,  either  belonged  to  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  or  gave  it  aid 
and  sympathy.  Grand  jurors  refused  to  indict  its  members, 
and  it  was  only  after  the  President  had  suspended  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  that  its  power  was  broken.  Mr.  Scott,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  investigating  committee,  introduced  a  bill  prolong¬ 
ing  the  President’s  authority  to  suspend  this  writ,  and  he 
supported  the  bill  in  an  earnest  speech,  reviewing  the  testi- 

1  The  People ,  an  Indianapolis  paper,  thus  speaks  of  the  criticisms  upon 
him:  “The  senator’s  skin  does  not  seem  to  be  scarified  by  the  attacks  of 
multitudinous  pens.  .  .  .  The  best  abused  man  in  the  country,  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  most  prominent — the  shafts  hurled  against  him  only  tend¬ 
ing  to  raise  him  still  higher  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  Accused  of 
all  the  sins  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  the  charges  are  forgotten  in  the  man’s 
transcendent  power,” 
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mony  taken  by  that  committee.  He  was  followed  by  many 
other  senators.  Blair  and  Bayard  delivered  elaborate  speeches 
against  the  bill. 

Blair  insisted  that  it  was  proposed  to  give  to  President  Grant 
the  power  to  re-elect  himself  by  force;  that  the  “rawhead  and 
bloody  bones”  of  the  Ku-Klux  was  set  up  as  an  excuse  for 
military  tyranny 

Bayard  urged  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law,  the  robbery 
of  the  South  by  political  rings,  the  sufferings  of  the  Southern 
people  and  the  corruption  of  the  Federal  courts.  He  appealed 
to  the  Senate  to  abandon  a  system  of  violence  and  adopt  a 
policy  of  reconciliation. 

Morton  followed.  He  set  forth  the  historical  development 
of  the  condition  of  the  South.  When  the  war  had  ended 
there  had  been  general  good  feeling  throughout  the  country. 
Why  had  it  passed  away?  The  members  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  North  had  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
change.  They  had  advised  the  people  of  the  South  that  they 
had  lost  nothing  by  the  rebellion, but  might  come  back  into 
the  Union  and  resume  their  political  rights  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred.  The  people  of  the  South  had  been  brought  to 
regard  any  conditions  of  reconstruction  as  usurpation  and 
tyranny.  Their  leading  men  had  rejected  the  measures  of 
Congress,  and  -thus  the  government  of  the  Southern  states 
had  been  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  negroes  and  the  few 
white  Republicans.  These  had  been  incompetent  to  engage 
in  the  work  because  of  their  want  of  experience.  Northern 
men  who  had  gone  to  the  South  to  make  it  their  home  had 
been  put  forward  as  leaders  and  many  of  them  elected 
to  office.  This  had  been  a  necessity  of  the  situation.  Thus 
the  control  of  the  Southern  states  had  been  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  the  colored  men,  well-intentioned,  but  inex¬ 
perienced,  illiterate  and  unqualified.  If  the  colored  people 
were  in  this  condition,  who  was  responsible  for  it?  Their 
former  masters.  If  the  poisoned  chalice  was  now  com- 
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mended  to  their  own  lips,  it  was  not  the  first  time  in  history 
that  evils  like  these  had  come  home  to  those  who  had  inflicted 
them.  Some  of  the  carpet-baggers  had  turned  out  to  be  bad 
men.  That  was  inevitable.  But  the  mass  of  them  were 
quite  as  good  as  the  men  who  denounced  them. 

Morton  also  considered  the  evidence  presented  by  the  in¬ 
vestigating  committee.  When  he  heard  the  efforts  of  able 
senators  to  attack  this  evidence,  he  said,  he  was  reminded  of 
the  description  that  Voltaire  had  given  of  a  prisoner  who  tried 
with  wooden  splinters  to  make  his  way  out  of  his  cell  by 
picking  the  mortar  from  between  blocks  of  granite.  The 
proposition  overwhelmingly  established  was  that  in  nine  states 
of  the  Union  there  existed  a  society,  organized  for  a  single  pur¬ 
pose,  armed  and  equipped,  with  uniforms,  signs,  pass-words, 
grips,  ceremonies  and  oaths.  General  Forrest  had  testified 
that  there  were  forty  thousand  members  in  the  state  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  alone.  This  society  was  distinguished  by  its  disguises, 
its  hideous  uniform,  its  peregrinations  at  night  from  one  state 
to  another.  The  organization  was  political.  It  was  aimed  at 
the  Republican  party  and  at  the  colored  people.  Its  machin¬ 
ery  was  scourging,  assassination,  crimes  without  name,  and 
perjury  both  for  self-protection  and  for  assault  upon  its  ene¬ 
mies.  The  Ku-Klux  could  furnish  witnesses  upon  any  subject. 
They  could  prove  anything  that  might  be  required.  If  neces¬ 
sary  they  would  swear  that  they  were  Republicans. 

Bayard  asked  whether  they  held  office  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Morton  answered  that  he  would  not  be  surprised  if  they 
did-  Men  who  committed  these  crimes  were  capable  of  impos¬ 
ing  upon  the  administration.  It  had  been  part  of  the  duty  of 
some  of  these  men  to  profess  to  be  Republicans,  and  to  ac¬ 
quire  office  and  use  that  office  for  the  protection  of  their  con¬ 
federates.  In  ninety-nine  counties  which  the  committee  had 
investigated  there  had  been  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  mur¬ 
ders  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  nine  outrages  of 
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other  kinds.  Yet  the  committee  had  gathered  only  a  small 
part  of  this  crop  of  crimes. 

Morton  called  attention  to  the  remarks  of  Reverdy  John¬ 
son,  who  had  been  employed  to  defend  the  Ku-Klux  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  South  Carolina.  Johnson  had  declared  that  he  had 
listened  with  unmixed  horror  to  the  testimony;  that  the  out¬ 
rages  proved  were  shocking  to  humanity,  and  admitted  of 
neither  excuse  nor  justification;  that  they  violated  every  ob¬ 
ligation  which  law  and  nature  imposed  upon  men,  and  showed 
that  the  parties  engaged  in  them  were  brutes,  insensible  to 
the  obligations  of  humanity  and  religion.  Morton  now  con- 
tiasted  these  remarks  with  the  attempts  made  in  the  Senate 
to  palliate  these  crimes  by  statements  that  they  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  misgovernment,  fraud  and  robbery.  He  maintained 
that  Congress  had  never  passed  a  law  that  had  done  so  much 
good  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  law  which  empowered  the 
President  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  This  law  had 
given  comparative  peace  to  the  South ;  it  had  saved  hun¬ 
dreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  lives.  It  had  saved  thousands 
from  being  driven  into  exile,  scourged  and  outraged.  The 
power  of  the  President  to  suspend  the  writ  had  been  a  sword 
hung  over  the  heads  of  the  Ku-Klux.  The  law  had  been  a 
measure  of  peace,  and  its  extension  would  do  more  to  pre¬ 
vent  bloodshed  than  all  the  influence  which  could  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Democratic  party. 

The  bill  extending  the  President’s  power  passed  the  Senate 
but  failed  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that  power 
ended  with  this  session  of  Congress. 


CHAPTER  X 


LECTURE  UPON  “THE  NATIONAL  IDEA” — PATRONAGE — 
CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM - AMNESTY. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1871 ,  Morton  made  two  speeches, 
the  first  at  Crawfordsville  to  the  students  of  Wabash  College; 
the  second  at  Bloomington  to  the  alumni  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  doors  of  this  university  were  open  to  women 
on  the  same  terms  as  to  men  and  the  curriculum  was  the 
same  for  both  sexes.  He  thought  the  occasion  appropriate 
for  the  consideration  of  the  rights  of  women,  and  in  a  logical 
and  earnest  address  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  equal 
opportunities  for  men  and  women  in  business,  society  and 
the  state. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  he  delivered  a  political  speech  at 
Louisville.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  “new  departure’’  of 
the  Democratic  party,  which  culminated  in  the  nomination 
of  Greeley,  first  began  to  attract  public  attention.  Morton 
spoke  with  some  bitterness  of  the  personal  calumnies  with 
which  he  had  been  greeted  in  the  Louisville  newspapers  on 
his  arrival  in  that  city,  and  then  discussed  at  length  the 
Ku-Klux  bill  which,  he  insisted,  was  dangerous  only  to  mur¬ 
derers  and  robbers. 

He  would  say  to  those  who  advocated  the  “new  depart¬ 
ure’’  that  there  could  be  no  acceptance  of  the  constitutional 
amendments  while  the  power  to  enforce  them  was  denied ; 
there  could  be  no  “new  departure’’  while  school  books 
were  teaching  the  right  of  secession,  and  educating  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  hate  the  government;  there  could  be  no  “new  de- 
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parture”  while  Democrats  insisted  that  colored  children 
should  be  excluded  from  free  schools. 

The  Democratic  party,  by  history,  education  and  tradition, 
was  incapable  of  regeneration.  You  could  no  more  graft 
reform  upon  it  than  you  could  graft  a  live  branch  upon  a 
dead  trunk,  or  place  a  new  roof  upon  a  house  with  rotten 
rafters  and  a  crumbling  foundation. 

A  few  days  later  Morton  delivered  a  speech  at  St.  Louis, 
in  which  he  discussed  the  question  of  universal  amnesty,  a 
measure  to  which  he  declared  himself  unalterably  opposed. 
He  would  not  sit  in  the  Senate,  he  said,  or  advise  any  loyal 
man  to  sit  there  by  the  side  of  such  men  as  Davis,  Toombs  or 
Breckinridge. 

In  September  Morton  took  part  in  the  campaign  in  Ohio. 
He  made  an  address  at  Cincinnati  on  the  16th  of  that  month, 
on  which  occasion  he  criticised  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Pendleton 
in  a  speech  at  Delaware,  where  that  gentleman,  commenting 
upon  the  scarcity  of  the  currency,  had  used  the  following 
language :  “It  is  an  appalling  fact  that  there  is  not  enough 
currency  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  to  pay  the  taxes, 
if  the  people  were  required  to  pay  them  all  in  one  day.” 
Morton’s  comment  was  :  “That  is  a  tremendous  thought !  It 
is  also  an  appalling  fact  that  if  the  people  were  required  to 
eat  in  one  day  all  that  they  now  do  in  the  course  of  a  year 
they  would  inevitably  burst.” 

Morton  afterwards  spoke  at  Dayton  and  other  points  in 
Ohio.  On  the  6th  of  October  he  left  for  California  with  Mrs. 
Morton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Fishback,  Mr.  Beeson  and  Dr. 
W.  C.  Thompson.  He  returned  in  November.  In  this  month 
he  had  engagements  to  lecture  at  Boston  and  Providence.  His 
subject  was  “The  National  Idea.”  He  had  carefully  prepared 
an  address,  in  which,  after  discussing  the  character  and  sinis¬ 
ter  consequences  of  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of 
1798,  he  said : 

“It  is  a  very  common  mistake  among  the  people  to  say  that 
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the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty  was  devised  for  the  benefit  of 
slavery — to  protect,  establish  and  extend  slavery ;  that  it 
perished  with  slavery,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  grave  with 
the  rebellion.  That  idea  is  a  mistake,  logically  and  historic¬ 
ally.  The  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  were  gotten  up 
by  Jefferson  and  Madison  for  a  temporary  purpose,  having  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  institution  of  slavery.  They 
were  gotten  up  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  nullifi¬ 
cation  of  three  laws.  The  first  was  a  law  punishing  the  coun¬ 
terfeiting  of  bills  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The 
second  was  the  sedition  law,  and  the  third  was  the  alien  law. 
Although  introduced  for  a  temporary  purpose,  they  have  out¬ 
lived  that  purpose;  and  they  present  one  of  the  most  perti¬ 
nent  illustrations  in  all  history  of  the  truth  that  statesmen 
should  never  do  anything  for  a  temporary  purpose  that  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  time.  We  have  just  recovered  from  a 
war  which  was  the  result  of  this  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty. 
Slavery  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war ;  but  the  slave¬ 
holders  could  not  have  inaugurated  that  war  except  by  seiz 
ing  upon  this  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  states.  They 
operated  through  the  machinery  of  the  states,  and  without 
this  doctrine  they  could  have  accomplished  nothing.  But  its 
application  to  the  case  of  the  rebellion  was  the  third  or  fourth 
application  that  had  been  made  of  it. 

“And  I  may  here  remark  that  this  doctrine  is  a  perpetual 
threat  against  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  nation  is  not  safe 
so  long  as  there  is  any  considerable  number  of  people  who 
entertain  this  doctrine.  It  is  a  poisoned  dagger  always  at 
hand  to  be  clutched  by  desperate  factions.  It  is  a  ready¬ 
made  instrument  of  destruction  to  be  seized  upon  by  desper¬ 
ate  conspirators  or  demagogues,  or  by  any  section  of  the 
Union  that  may  be  estranged  from  the  government.  And  I 
may  remark  that  no  party  is  safe  from  it.  The  party  to 
which  I  belong  may  not  be  safe,  for  it  is  a  notable  thing  in 
the  history  of  parties  that  when  they  have  a  main  purpose  in 
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view  they  adopt  the  principles  which  contribute  to  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  that  main  purpose.  We  find  some  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  states  in  1812  resorting  to  this  doctrine  as  a  justifica¬ 
tion  of  their  opposition  to  the  war.  We  find  the  Governors 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  refusing  to  honor  a  requisi¬ 
tion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  troops,  upon 
the  ground  that  they,  the  Governors,  had  a  right  to  judge  for 
themselves  whether  a  contingency  had  happened,  upon  which 
the  President  had  a  right  to  call  for  troops.  We  find  the 
celebrated  Hartford  convention,  in  1814,  breathing  the  doctrine 
of  state  sovereignty— the  doctrine  of  nullification.  How 
strange  a  lesson  that  teaches  us !  The  Federal  party  which 
held  and  composed  that  convention  had  been  distinguished 
for  its  advocacy  of  a  strong  central  government,  but  in  its 
opposition  to  the  war  of  1812  it  gradually  drifted  into  the 
assertion  of  state  sovereignty  and  accordingly  we  find  this 
party,  in  the  Hartford  convention,  in  its  very  first  resolution 
declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  each  state  to  adopt  measures 
to  protect  itself  against  such  drafts,  conscriptions  and  levies  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  as  were  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  such  state,  authorized  by  the  circumstances.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Republican  party — the  Democratic  party  of 
that  day  a  party  that  had  been  imbued  with  the  notions  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  Madison — was  supporting  the  war,  and  in  order  to 
support  the  war  was  asserting  national  principles  and  placing 
itself  substantially  upon  the  ground  that  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Federal  party. 

“It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  great  strain  that  has  hitherto 
been  borne  by  this  government  has  not  been  caused  by  any 
danger  of  centralization.  On  the  contrary,  the  strain  has  been 
caused  by  denying  to  the  government  its  constitutional  powers 
denying  the  national  character  of  our  government.  If  the 
President  and  Congress,  in  the  winter  of  i860  and  1861,  had 
exercised  their  just  constitutional  powers  to  snuff  out  the  re¬ 
bellion  then  just  beginning,  we  should  have  avoided  the  ca- 
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lamities  of  a  four  years’  war.  The  great  strain  upon  the 
government  in  1798  and  1812  and  1832  arose  from  an  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  character  and  power  of  the  states,  and  a  denial 
of  the  national  power  of  our  general  government.  And  I 
may  remark  here  that  the  doctrine  of  nullification  put  forward 
in  1832  was  not  in  regard  to  slavery.  It  was  to  nullify  an  act 
of  Congress  levying  duties  upon  foreign  imports.  And  I  re¬ 
fer  to  that  to  show  that  this  doctrine,  in  its  operation,  is  not 
confined  to  slavery,  nowin  its  grave,  but  may  be  applied  to 
every  subject  in  regard  to  which  there  may  be  dissension  or 
sectional  estrangement.  It  is  a  smouldering  fire  that  may  be 
blown  into  a  consuming  flame  by  any  great  national  commo¬ 
tion. 

“Now  this  doctrine,  when  we  come  to  look  at  it  in  its  essence 
and  see  what  it  involves  and  implies,  is  sufficiently  absurd, 
almost  contemptible.  It  assumes  that  each  state  is  a  nation 
_ that  Rhode  Island  is  a  nation,  Connecticut  another  and  In¬ 
diana  another.  These  nations,  having  all  the  attributes  and 
the  powers  of  nationalities,  have  formed  this  government, 
which  is  a  compact,  a  mere  treaty  of  alliance. 

“But  it  becomes  even  more  ridiculous  when  we  consider  it 
with  reference  to  a  new  state.  For  example,  Indiana,  a  new 
state,  was  carved  out  of  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  As  a  state,  Indiana  is  the  offspring  of  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  but  for  that  act  of  Congress,  would  to-day  be  a 
dependent  territory.  And  yet,  according  to  this  wonderful 
doctrine,  as  soon  as  Indiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  she 
became  a  sovereign  and  independent  state,  a  party  to  this 
compact  by  which  the  government  was  formed;  which  is  quite 
as  absurd  as  for  a  man  to  assume  to  be  his  own  father. 

“Now  what  can  we  oppose  to  this  doctrine?  We  oppose 
what  we  call  ‘The  National  Idea.’  We  assume  that  this  gov¬ 
ernment  was  formed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
their  aggregate  and  primary  capacity.  We  assume  that  in¬ 
stead  of  thirty-seven  nations,  there  is  but  one  sovereignty. 
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We  assume  that  the  states  are  not  sovereign,  but  that  they  are 
integral  and  subordinate  parts  of  one  great  country. 

“I  may  be  asked  the  question  here,  ‘Are  there  no  state 
rights?  Would  you  override  the  states?  Would  you  oblit¬ 
erate  state  lines?’  I  answer,  ‘No.’  .  .  . 

“The  preservation  of  local  self-government  is  essential  to 
the  liberties  of  this  nation.  Nobody  indorses  that  sentiment 
more  strongly  than  I  do.  Nobody  will  stand  by  the  rights  of 
the  states  more  firmly  than  I  will.  I  hold  that  their  rights  are 
consistent  with  national  sovereignty,  and  that  national  sov¬ 
ereignty  is  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  states,  but  I  deny 
that  these  rights  are  the  result  of  inherent  original  state  sov¬ 
ereignty.  In  other  words,  we  differ  in  regard  to  the  title. 
What  the  states  should  have,  and  what  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  should  have,  was  settled  by  the  act  of  the  nation  in 
convention  in  1787,  changed  to  some  extent  by  the  adoption 
of  amendments  since  that  time.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  party 
to  deny  the  right  of  secession.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  party 
to  deny  the  right  of  nullification.  It  must  go  farther.  It 
must  deny  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  for  as  long  as 
that  doctrine  is  admitted,  these  other  things  will  spring  up 
spontaneously  from  it  whenever  the  occasion  allows.  .  .  . 

“The  small  states  are  interested  more  than  all  others  in  the 
doctrine  to  which  I  refer.  Their  rights  are  secured  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  state  of  Rhode  Island 
is  made  equal  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  the  state 
of  New  York.  That  is  done  by  the  constitution.  The  nation 
has  done  it  by  solemn  agreement  and  compact,  and  not  oth¬ 
erwise,  and  should  the  Union  be  dissolved,  and  this  doctrine 
of  state  sovereignty  prevail,  then  the  larger  states  would  swal¬ 
low  up  the  smaller  ones  as  they  have  on  every  other  continent 
and  in  every  other  age  of  the  world.  So  that  the  smaller 
states  of  the  Union  are  more  particularly  interested  in  the 
adoption  of  this  doctrine  of  national  sovereignty,  and  were 
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more  interested  in  forming  the  government  in  1787  than  were 
the  larger  states.  .  .  . 

“Jefferson  and  Madison,  the  authors  and  supporters  of  the 
resolutions  of  17981  have  been  forgiven  by  the  people  because 
of  their  distinguished  services  since  that  time.  As  Piesident 
of  the  United  States  each  one  of  them  asserted  the  national 
character  of  the  government,  and  exercised  the  powers  that 
were  denied  by  their  fatal  and  unhappy  resolutions.  Jeffer¬ 
son  was  afterwards  anxious  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  had 
made  the  original  draft;  Madison  tried  to  explain  away  his 
connection  with  the  matter,  and  they  are  loved  and  respected 
by  the  people  because  both  afterwards  rejected  this  doctrine 
of  state  sovereignty,  and  asserted  the  national  character  of 
our  government.  .  .  . 

“The  idea  that  we  are  a  nation,  that  we  are  one  people, 
undivided  and  indivisible,  should  be  a  plank  in  the  platform 
of  every  party.  It  should  be  taught  in  every  school,  academy 
and  college.  It  should  be  the  north  star,  by  which  every 
political  manager  should  steer  his  bark.  It  should  be  the 
central  idea  of  American  politics,  and  every  child,  so  to 
speak,  should  be  vaccinated  with  this  idea,  that  he  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  the  political  distemper  that  has  brought  such 
calamity  upon  our  country. 

“The  man  who  believes  that  there  is  no  God,  no  immortality, 
and  that  when  he  dies  he  will  melt  into  the  earth  to  be  seen 
no  more,  like  the  snow-flake  sinking  into  the  ocean,  certainly 
lacks  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  to  intellectual  and 
moral  advancement.  The  man  who  has  no  country  has  been 
represented  as  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  human  isola¬ 
tion  and  desolation.  The  soldier  who  feels  that  there  is  an 
army  behind  him  rushing  to  his  support  is  made  strong  and 
bold  by  that  consciousness,  and  the  sentiment  of  nationality 
is  an  element  of  individual  and  of  personal  power.  The  man 
who  does  not  possess  that  sentiment  is  intellectually  and  mor¬ 
ally  weak  in  many  of  the  great  positions  and  trials  of  life.  It 
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is  an  element  of  strength  and  courage  to  feel  that  you  belong 
to  a  great  nation,  and  especially  to  one  that  loves  liberty  and 
is  not  surpassed  in  wealth  and  power  and  valor.  Two  men 
met  in  Paris  during  the  war ;  they  were  introduced  to  each 
other.  One  said,  ‘I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;’  to 
which  the  other  replied,  ‘I  am  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  sir.’ 
‘Virginia!’  said  the  first;  ‘That  is  a  small  part  of  my 
country  which  we  are  now  compelled  to  punish  for  being 
refractory.’  .  .  . 

“The  sentiment  of  nationality  acts  like  gravitation,  forever 
drawing  a  man  to  his  home,  forever  placing  his  affections  at 
home.  Without  the  sentiment  of  nationality  the  Union  would 
'  not  be  safe  with  only  thirteen  states,  and  with  that  sentiment 
it  would  be  safe  with  a  hundred  states. 

“When  the  mind  of  the  nation  is,  so  to  speak,  fully  satu¬ 
rated  with  this  sentiment  of  nationality,  with  the  idea  that  we 
are  but  one  people,  undivided  and  indivisible,  there  will  be 
no  danger,  though  our  boundaries  come  to  embrace  the  en¬ 
tire  continent.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
this  idea  should  be  taught  and  inculcated  upon  all  occasions. 
What  the  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  diffusing  light  and  life  and 
warmth,  and  by  its  subtle  influence  holding  the  planets  in 
their  orbits  and  preserving  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  such 
is  the  sentiment  of  nationality  in  a  nation,  diffusing  light  and 
protection  in  every  part,  holding  the  faces  of  Americans  always 
towards  their  home,  protecting  the  states  in  the  exercise  of 
their  just  powers,  and  preserving  the  harmony  and  prosperity 
of  all. 

“We  must  have  a  nation.  It  is  a  necessity  of  our  political 
existence.  We  find  the  countries  of  the  old  world  aspiring  to 
nationality.  Italy,  after  a  long  absence,  has  returned.  Rome 
has  again  become  the  center  and  the  capital  of  a  great  nation. 
The  bleeding  fragments  of  that  beautiful  land  have  been  bound 
together,  and  Italy  again  resumes  her  place  among  the  nations. 
The  great  Germanic  family  has  been  sighing  for  a  nationality. 
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The  race,  whose  overmastering  civilization  is  acknowledged 
by  all  the  world,  has  hitherto  been  divided  into  petty  princi¬ 
palities  and  states,  such  as  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  aspire 
to  be,  but  now  they  are  coming  together  and  asserting  their 
unity,  their  national  existence,  and  are  now  able  to  dominate 
the  nations  of  Europe.  .  .  . 

“Without  entering  into  any  of  the  consequences  that  flow 
from  this  national  idea,  allow  me  to-night  to  refer  to  that  na¬ 
tional  attribute ;  that  great  national  duty — the  duty  and  the 
power  to  protect  the  citizen.  If  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  no  power  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  property,  in  cases 
where  the  states  fail,  or  refuse,  or  are  unable  to  grant  protec¬ 
tion,  then  that  government  should  give  place  to  a  better  one. 
Great  Britain  sent  forth  a  costly  and  powerful  expedition  to 
Abyssinia  to  rescue  four  British  subjects  who  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  and  imprisoned  by  the  government  of  that  country. 
She  has  recently  threatened  Greece  with  war  if  Greece  did 
not  use  all  its  power  to  bring  to  justice  two  brigands  who  had 
lately  murdered  two  British  subjects.  These  things  are  greatly 
to  the  honor  of  Great  Britain. 

“Our  government  threatened  Austria  with  a  war  if  she  did 
not  release  Martin  Koszta,  who  had  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  was,  therefore, 
protected  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  More 
recently  we  have  made  war  upon  Corea,  slaughtered  her  peo¬ 
ple  and  battered  down  her  forts  because  Americans,  ship¬ 
wrecked  upon  her  coast,  had  been  murdered,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  refused  to  give  satisfaction. 

“If  a  mob  in  London  should  murder  half  a  dozen  American 
citizens  we  would  call  upon  the  English  government  to  use 
all  its  power  to  bring  the  murderers  to  punishment,  and  if 
Great  Britain  did  not  do  so,  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  cause 
for  war.  And  yet  some  people  entertain  the  idea  that  our 
2 — Mor.—  14 
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government  has  the  power  to  protect  its  citizens  everywhere 
except  upon  its  own  soil.  The  idea  that  I  would  advocate, 
the  doctrine  that  I  would  urge  as  being  the  only  true  and 
national  one,  flowing  inevitably  from  national  sovereignty, 
is  that  our  government  has  the  right  to  protect  its  citizens 
in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  property  wherever  the 
flag  floats,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.”1 2 * * * 

The  evils  of  the  spoils  system  which  had  been  engrafted 
upon  the  Federal  service  during  the  "reign  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son”  had  been  constantly  growing  until,  with  every  new  ad¬ 
ministration,  there  was  practically  a  "clean  sweep,”  the  great 
bulk  of  the  officers  and  employes  of  the  government,  both 
high  and  low,  being  turned  out  to  make  room  for  new  and 
untried  men,  who  were  appointed,  not  on  account  of  their 
qualifications  for  the  places  they  were  to  fill,  but  as  a  reward 
for  political  work,  often  of  the  most  discreditable  kind. 

No  part  of  the  spoils  system  was  more  firmly  established 
than  the  scheme  of  Congressional  patronage  whereby  the  great 
body  of  domestic  appointments  were  apportioned  among  the 
members  of  Congress  belonging  to  the  party  in  power.  At 
the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  Republican  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  controlled  the  local  appointments  in 
their  respective  districts,  and  the  Republican  senators  con¬ 
trolled  the  appointments  for  the  state  at  large  and  also  to  a 
great  extent  those  in  Democratic  Congressional  districts.8 

1  The  Boston  Journal  said  of  this  address  :  “  In  point  of  simplicity  and 
strength  of  statement,  the  capacity  to  invest  a  mere  train  of  argument 
with  attractiveness,  he  has  not  been  surpassed  since  Daniel  Webster’s  day. 
The  resemblance  is  the  more  pertinent  when,  as  suggested  by  the  present 
lecture,  the  two  minds  are  seen  moving  along  the  same  track  and  enforc¬ 
ing  the  same  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Union  over  the  states 
which  oppose  it.” 

2  The  so-called  system  of  “  The  Courtesy  of  the  Senate  ”  had  been  for 

some  time  taking  root  in  that  body.  According  to  this,  whenever  the 

President  sent  in  a  nomination  on  which  “  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

Senate  ”  was  necessary,  the  custom  was  for  the  Republican  members  of 
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Under  such  a  system  it  was  inevitable  that  an  administration 
depending  for  support  upon  its  party  friends  in  Congress 
should  yield  to  the  wishes  of  congressmen  belonging  to  that 
party  in  regard  to  appointments,  no  matter  what  might  be  the 
character  of  the  men  “recommended,”  and  it  was  equally 
inevitable  that  a  congressman  should  name  for  these  places 
the  men  who  had  been  most  serviceable  to  him  in  his  own 
campaigns,  often  regardless  of  their  fitness  for  office. 

Thus  the  time  of  senators  and  representatives  was  taken 
up  with  endless  importunities  for  place,  and  their  energies 
were  given  to  alien  occupations,  to  the  neglect  of  their  legis¬ 
lative  duties.  The  discipline  of  the  executive  departments 
was  also  sadly  impaired.  The  heads  of  these  departments 
and  of  the  subordinate  bureaus  dared  not  refuse  to  make  bad 
appointments  or  even  to  discharge  the  incompetent  and  insub¬ 
ordinate  lest  they  should  offend  the  political  “influence” 
which  demanded  the  appointment  or  retention  of  these  em¬ 
ployes.  There  was  no  responsibility  anywhere.  There  were 
increased  extravagance,  diminished  efficiency,  and  many  other 
abuses,  bringing  scandal  upon  the  administration.  But  worse 
than  all,  it  came  to  be  believed  among  the  people  that  the 
public  service  was  the  great  bribery  chest  out  of  which  polit¬ 
ical  debts  were  to  be  paid.  Offices  were  regarded  as  plunder 
to  be  distributed  by  successful  parties,  factions  and  candi¬ 
dates,  rather  than  as  public  trusts  to  be  administered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

Morton  was  an  intense  and  uncompromising  partisan.  He 
had  been  convinced  of  the  corruption,  the  incapacity  and  the 
lack  of  patriotism  of  the  Democracy  both  in  his  own  state 

that  body  to  leave  the  question  of  confirmation  or  rejection  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  senator  or  senators  from  the  particular  state  to  which  that  appoint¬ 
ment  was  credited,  and  thus  these  senators  became  the  exclusive  distribu¬ 
tors  of  all  the  offices  in  their  respective  states  which  required  confirmation, 
while  the  Senate  itself  ceased  to  be  a  deliberative  body  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  nominations  made.  Morton  was  a  supporter  of  this  sys¬ 
tem. 
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and  in  the  nation  at  large.  To  turn  over  to  such  a  party  any 
portion  of  the  public  service  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  mistake.  He 
believed  that  the  hope  of  the  country  was  in  the  Republican 
party  and  he  viewed  with  deep  distrust  any  measure  which 
might  weaken  its  supremacy.  In  the  debate  upon  the 
repeal  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  he  had  expressed  his  be¬ 
lief  that  not  merely  the  members  of  the  cabinet  but  also  sub¬ 
ordinate  officers  should  be  in  political  accord  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  under  which  they  held  their  places.  He  considered 
that  the  party  in  power  was  responsible,  and  ought  to  con¬ 
duct  the  government  by  its  own  agents.  Who  were  so  well 
qualified  to  select  these  agents  as  the  representatives  of  the 
party  in  Congress? 

Bearing  in  rnind  these  convictions,  we  must  now  go  back 
in  our  narrative  to  the  4th  of  January,  1871,  when  a  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  congressional  patronage,  introduced  by  Trum¬ 
bull  of  Illinois,  was  considered  by  the  Senate.  This  bill 
made  it  unlawful  for  any  member  of  Congress  to  solicit  or 
advise  the  appointment  of  any  person  to  office,  and  for  the 
President  or  any  head  of  department  or  bureau  to  make  any 
appointment  so  solicited  with  the  privity  of  the  person  ap¬ 
pointed.  Any  person  violating  the  act  should  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sherman  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill,  but  said  that  one  ob¬ 
jection  had  occurred  to  him.  How  was  the  President  to  get 
the  necessary  information  as  to  the  appointments?  If  the 
bill  were  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  the  President  should 
have  the  right  at  his  option  to  call  upon  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  information,  Sherman  would  support  it. 

Morton  earnestly  opposed  this  measure.  It  was,  he  said, 
unconstitutional,  and  proceeded  upon  false  principles.  The 
bill  made  it  a  penal  offense  for  a  Congressman  to  exercise  a 
right  that  belonged  to  every  citizen.  The  chosen  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  were  to  be  the  only  persons  who  were  to 
have  no  voice  in  making  recommendations.  They  were  to 
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be  criminals  if  they  did  so,  and  the  President  too,  if  he 
dared  to  make  an  appointment  advised  by  a  senator,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  person  appointed,  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  this?  If  a  senator,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant,  recommended  a  man  for  office,  that  man  became  in¬ 
eligible.  Had  Congress  a  right  to  establish  such  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  office?  The  President  might  appoint  whom  he 
pleased  if  the  person  appointed  were  eligible  under  the  con¬ 
stitution.  He  could  not  be  made  a  criminal  for  so  doing,  no 
matter  who  made  the  recommendation.  The  Senate  would 
be  degraded  by  such  an  act.  Morton  himself  would  be  glad 
to  be  relieved  of  the  labor  of  making  recommendations.  It 
was  particularly  afflicting  to  him  in  his  present  state  of  health. 
But  what  right  had  he  to  be  relieved  of  it?  If  he  took  office 
he  took  it  with  its  burdens.  The  bill  actually  undertook  to 
make  the  President  liable  to  a  fine  for  making  an  appointment 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  congressman.  Suppose  the 
amendment  recommended  by  Mr.  Sherman  should  be  added, 
that  the  President  might  call  upon  congressmen  for  their  opin¬ 
ions.  Instead  of  being  relieved  he  would  be  placed  under 
additional  embarrassment,  because,  having  the  right  to  con¬ 
sult  the  members  of  Congress,  if  he  failed  to  do  so  he  would, 
be  regarded  as  unfriendly. 

Morton  urged  that  an  election  to  Congress  implied  that  the 
man  elected  had  some  character ;  that  there  was  a  portion  of 
the  people  in  his  state  who  believed  that  he  was  a  good  man, 
yet  by  this  bill  neither  senator  nor  representative  could  give  his 
opinion  on  appointments,  and  the  President  must  fall  back  upon 
others  who  had  no  responsibility,  who  might  recommend  for 
venal  and  mercenary  purposes,  and  whose  instrumentality  in 
procuring  the  appointment  of  bad  men  the  public  would  never 
discover. 

On  the  10th  of  January  the  matter  came  up  again.  Mr. 
Trumbull  made  an  elaborate  argument  in  support  of  the  bill, 
and  read  lengthy  extracts  from  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Cox, 
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late  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  published  in  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Review ,  setting  forth  the  grave  abuses  of  the  patronage 
system .  If  Congressmen  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  appoint¬ 
ments,  did  anybody  believe  that  they  would  allow  the  govern¬ 
ment  twice  as  many  clerks  as  it  needed  ?  The  use  of  patronage 
was  often  as  corrupting  as  the  use  of  money. 

Discussion  was  resumed  on  the  1 2th  of  January.  Trumbull 
amended  his  bill  so  that  it  allowed  recommendations  in  answer 
to  a  written  request  from  the  President,  and  it  confined  the  pen¬ 
alties  to  members  of  Congress. 

Morton  again  attacked  the  bill.  He  was  for  reform  in  the 
civil  service,  he  said,  but  a  proposition  to  fine  congressmen 
for  making  recommendations  struck  him  as  spurious  reform. 
It  was  fashionable  to  denounce  members  of  Congress  as  cor¬ 
rupt.  He  must  question  the  taste  of  the  senator  from  Illinois  in 
thus  dealing  with  these  extensive  charges.  The  cases  in  which 
they  were  deserved  were  the  exceptions.  The  senator  was 
in  favor  of  organizing  the  civil  service  so  that  officers  should 
be  appointed  without  regard  to  politics.  This  would  suit 
our  Democratic  friends  remarkably  well  when  they  were  not 
in  power,  but  would  not  suit  them  one  moment  after  they 
came  into  power.  The  senator  had  declared  that  in  the  de¬ 
partments  there  were  twice  as  many  clerks  as  were  needed. 
This  was  a  very  injurious  statement.  There  was  not  five  per 
cent,  of  it  true.  It  had  been  made  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  had  acquired  considerable 
reputation  as  an  advocate  of  civil  service  reform.  Yet 
when  Mr.  Cox  had  gone  into  office  in  1869,  there  had  been 
six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  clerks  in  his  department,  and  on 
the  1st  of  November,  1870,  shortly  after  he  had  left,  and  be¬ 
fore  his  successor  had  entered  upon  his  duties,  there  had  been 
six  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  No  matter  how  clerks  were 
examined  or  recommended,  if  the  secretaries  chose  to  employ 
more  than  were  required,  it  was  an  abuse  which  could  be 
corrected  only  by  a  change  of  officers. 
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Morton  said  he  believed  the  civil  service  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  as  well  managed  as  any  civil  service  in  the  woild, 
where  an  equal  number  of  clerks  was  employed,  and  as  well 
managed  as  at  any  former  period  in  our  history.  Had  any 
proof  been  offered  that  the  business  was  not  well  done?  A 
system  appropriate  to  Great  Britain  would  not  be  appropriate 
here.  In  England  the  tenure  was  for  life.  Ten  thousand 
men  in  Washington  holding  office  for  life  would  form  a 
privileged  class  that  would  revolutionize  the  government.  If 
a  man  held  an  office  for  life,  it  took  a  serious  cause  to  get 
him  out.  We  could  not  afford  to  adopt  the  English  system. 
It  was  anti-republican.  Were  the  English  clerks  better  quali¬ 
fied  than  ours?  They  had  “the  insolence  of  office’’  which 
resulted  from  a  life  tenure;  witness  the  “Circumlocution 
Office”  and  “Somerset  House”  described  by  Dickens.  No 
system  of  examination  could  exclude  the  dishonest,  or  secure 
energy  and  courage.  Morton  said  he  was  not  opposed  to  com 
petitive  examinations.  He  was  in  favor  01  them,  but  they 
were  not  infallible.  How  often  did  those  who  took  the  piizes 
and  honors  at  the  law-school  or  at  West  Point  fail  afterwards 
in  life !  If  it  were  a  penal  offense  for  Congressmen  to  make 
recommendations,  would  that  cut  off  the  ambition  of  men  all 
over  the  country?  If  they  could  not  apply  to  a  senator  or 
representative,  they  would  come  themselves— they  would 
come  in  droves.  If  they  could  not  present  their  applications 
through  members  of  Congress  they  would  go  in  an  army  to 
the  White  House.  If  they  could  not  get  admission,  they 
would  seek  to  do  it  through  other  men  who  would  open  brok¬ 
ers’  offices  and  secure  appointments  for  money.  Mr.  Trum¬ 
bull  had  said  that  officers  should  be  appointed  without  regard 
to  politics.  Whenever  you  could  carry  on  a  government 
without  regard  to  politics,  that  policy  would  do.  A  man 
high  in  office  who  had  climbed  the  political  ladder  might 
slap  the  faces  of  the  friends  who  had  helped  him  and  call  it 
virtue.  Would  that  make  it  virtue?  Morton  had  been  in 
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the  Senate  nearly  four  years  and  there  had  been  but  three  clerks 
appointed  upon  his  recommendation.  His  friends  had  the 
same  right  to  call  upon  him  that  he  had  had  in  times  past  to 
call  upon  them.  And  if  they  were  capable  and  honest  why 
should  he  refuse  them  that  legitimate  aid  which  might  be 
within  his  power?  1 

Mr.  Schurz  afterwards  moved  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill 
another  .measure  providing  for  a  civil  service  commission  with 
competitive  examinations,  and  he  delivered  a  speech  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  substitute. 

No  final  action,  however,  was  taken  during  this  session  upon 
either  of  these  measures. 

It  could  be  easily  seen  that  Mr.  Trumbull’s  bill  forbidding 
Congressional  interference  would  be  quite  ineffective  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  substantial  reform,  unless  some  way  were  provided 
by  which  the  President  and  the  heads  of  departments  could 
receive  reliable  information  as  to  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  sought  appointment.  The  system  of  competitive  exami¬ 
nations  seemed  to  be  the  only  solution  of  this  difficulty,  and 
in  accordance  with  a  strong  public  sentiment  President  Grant 
appointed  a  board  of  commissioners,  of  which  George  Will¬ 
iam  Curtis  was  chairman,  to  prepare  regulations  for  the  reform 
of  civil  service.  The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress, 


A  short  time  after  this  discussion,  Morton  addressed  to  the  heads  of 
the  various  departments  certain  questions  as  to  the  qualifications  for  ap¬ 
pointment,  the  force  employed,  the  examinations  held  and  the  effect  of 
congressional  patronage.  Answers  were  made  by  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
the  Treasury,  War  and  the  Navy,  as  well  as  by  the  Postmaster-General] 
saying  that  the  qualifications  were  high,  that  no  unnecessary  force  was 
employed,  that  the  examinations  required  by  the  act  of  1853  were  generally 
held  and  that  inefficient  clerks  were  not  urged  upon  the  department  by 
members  of  Congress.  All  the  reports  except  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  indicated  an  admirable  condition  of  the  public  service. 

Trumbull,  however,  insisted  that  this  was  not  the  way  to  procure  accur¬ 
ate  information,  and  he  referred  to  the  reports  of  the  select  committee  of 
the  two  houses  in  1867,  showing  the  evils  of  the  patronage  system  at  that 
time. 
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on  December  4,  1871,  reported  that  the  labors  of  these  com¬ 
missioners  were  not  yet  complete,  but  that  it  was  believed 
they  would  devise  a  plan  which  would  relieve  both  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  and  Congress  and  greatly  improve  the  service.  Three 
days  after  this  message,  Trumbull  introduced  a  resolution 
to  organize  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  on  Retrenchment  and  Reform.  This  committee  was  to 
inquire  into  expenditures  for  the  public  service  and  to  report 
what  offices  could  be  abolished  and  what  salaries  reduced — 
what  were  the  methods  of  securing  accountability,  whether 
moneys  were  paid  or  officers  appointed  illegally  or  unneces¬ 
sarily — also  whether  it  was  expedient  to  provide  a  system  for 
preventing  the  public  service  from  being  used  as  an  instrument 
of  party  patronage.  Some  of  these  inquiries  were  the  same 
as  those  which  the  President  had  directed  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  to  make.  A  committee  with  similar  powers 
had  been  appointed  during  the  preceding  Congress,  but,  after 
making  several  investigations  (among  others  one  into  “the 
general  order  system,”  an  abuse  prevailing  in  the  New  York 
Custom-house),  it  had  been  discontinued. 

On  the  morning  of  December  13  the  Republican  members 
of  the  Senate  met  in  caucus,  and  Mr.  Trumbull  brought  the 
subject  to  their  attention .  An  acrimonious  discussion  followed . 
A  resolution  was  drawn  up  by  Morton,  to  which  the  caucus 
agreed,  providing  for  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  on 
investigation  and  retrenchment,  instead  of  the  joint  commit¬ 
tee  proposed  by  Trumbull.  This  standing  committee  was  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  such  subjects  as  might  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  it.  Morton’s  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island.  Trumbull  was  not  satisfied 
and  offered  an  amendment  conferring  upon  the  standing  com¬ 
mittee  the  same  powers  as  those  proposed  in  his  own  resolu¬ 
tion,  which,  he  insisted,  were  the  powers  possessed  by  the 
former  committee  of  the  two  houses. 
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The  debates  which  followed  took  a  wide  range,  and  were 
among  the  bitterest  of  the  session. 

Schurz  insisted  that  the  former  committee  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  reason  that  the  civil  service  was  demoralized. 
That  reason  was  still  good.  Never  had  so  many  defalcations 
come  to  light  as  during  the  past  few  months. 

Morton  said  that  no  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  had 
ever  had  the  power  to  make  investigations  of  its  own  motion. 
To  do  this  would  be  to  create  an  inquisition.  The  Senate 
would  authorize  investigations  upon  any  reasonable  showing. 

Trumbull’s  amendment  was  defeated,  and  Anthony’s  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.  After  this  was 
done,  Trumbull  introduced  his  amendment  again  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  motion  to  confer  authority  to  investigate  upon  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  he  criticised  a  statement  made  by  Morton  that 
the  di  ift  of  the  debate  was  an  attack  upon  the  Republican 
party. 

Morton  rejoined  and  reiterated  his  declaration.  In  regard 
to  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  he  said:  “There  seems  to 
be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  people  in  this  country  to 
become  professional  reformers  ;  to  have  it  understood  that  they 
are  the  reformers  par  excellence;  that  they,  above  all  others, 
hate  corruption,  and  that  they  make  it  the  business  of  their 
lives  to  hunt  down  those  who  are  corrupt.  I  desire  to  say  to 
those  gentlemen,  wherever  they  may  be,  that  I  for  one  shall 
not  permit  them  to  monopolize  that  business.  .  .  .  There 
are  Pharisees  in  religion  and  there  are  Pharisees  in  politics. 
Those  who  stand  upon  the  corners  of  the  streets  and  make 
loud  prayers  are  not  always  the  most  pious  or  the  best  men; 
and  those  who  are  constantly  clamoring  about  corruption  and 
insisting  that  they  are  the  purest  and  best  men  in  the  nation, 
may  not  be  any  better  than  the  rest  of  us.” 

The  debate  was  continued  on  December  18.  On  that  day 
Anthony,  evidently  by  the  direction  of  the  Republican  cau¬ 
cus,  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Investigation  and  Re- 
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trenchment  consist  of  Senators  Buckingham,  Pratt,  Howe, 
Harlan,  Stewart,  Pool  and  Bayard.  These  nominations  were 
justly  criticised  because  none  of  those  who  had  been  active  in 
seeking  the  investigation  were  included.  Sumner  urged  that 
this  was  a  violation  of  parliamentary  usage.  No  member 
of  this  committee,  he  said,  except  Mr.  Bayard,  had  voted 
for  investigation  in  the  strongest  form.  Could  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  satisfy  the  country?  The  child  should  not  be  put  to 
a  nurse  that  cared  not  for  it.  Nor  was  the  name  of  a  single 
member  of  the  former  Committee  on  Retrenchment  upon  the 
list. 

Bayard  followed  with  a  strong  indictment  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  of  the  action  of  its  friends  in  the  Senate  in  the 
organization  of  this  committee. 

Senator  Logan,  himself  a  strong  supporter  of  President 
Grant,  declared  that  the  friends  of  the  administration  had  led 
the  country  to  believe  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to 
smother  investigation. 

Morton,  in  reply,  examined  each  clause  of  Trumbull’s  res¬ 
olution,  and  insisted  that  none  of  these  conferred  any  juris¬ 
diction  upon  the  committee  for  the  investigation  of  fraud. 
The  general  instruction  to  examine  the  whole  government  in 
regard  to  the  retrenchment  of  expenses,  came  very  near 
amounting  to  nothing,  because  it  covered  entirely  too  much. 
It  was  formerly  the  practice  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ence  to  ask  a  member  to  report  upon  some  particular  depart¬ 
ment  of  science.  But  upon  one  occasion  they  instructed  a 
learned  member  to  report  upon  the  mystery  of  the  universe, 
and  his  answer  was,  “I  shall  die  before  I  find  out  where  to 
begin.” 

But  the  impression  produced  upon  the  country  by  these 
discussions  was  unfavorable  to  the  Republicans.  The  ma¬ 
jority  had  secured  the  committee  they  wanted,  and  now 
deemed  it  prudent  to  give  way,  so  Trumbull’s  resolution  was 
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finally  passed,  a  clause  relating  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  civil 
service  from  patronage  having  first  been  stricken  out. 

On  December  19  the  President  sent  to  Congress  the  report 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  with  the  rules  proposed 
by  them,  which  he  had  adopted  and  which  would  go  into 
effect  January  1,  1872.  He  asked  for  “all  the  strength  which 
Congress  could  give’’  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  reforms 
recommended. 

The  commission  provided  for  the  classification  of  the  civil 
service,  for  admission  to  the  lowest  grades  by  examinations 
(competitive,  so  far  as  possible),  for  the  certification  of  the 
names  of  the  three  standing  highest,  and  for  examinations  for 
promotions  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades.  A  proba¬ 
tionary  term  of  six  months  was  prescribed,  a  board  of  exam¬ 
iners  created  and  political  assessments  forbidden.  The  higher 
offices  were  exempted  from  these  rules. 

Morton  was  no  great  friend  of  the  new  measure,  but  he  was 
a  warm  friend  of  the  President.  He  did  not  desire,  he  said, 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  system.  He  could  only  say  that,’ 
so  tar  as  he  was  concerned,  what  the  President  proposed  to  do 
should  have  a  fair  trial.  He  challenged  the  statement  in  the 
report  of  the  commissioners,  that  one-fourth  of  the  revenues 
of  the  United  States  were  lost  in  the  collection.  No  evidence, 
he  said,  could  be  found  which  would  show  that  five  per  cent, 
had  been  lost  in  that  way. 

Later  in  the  session  the  House  of  Representatives  refused 
to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  for  the  commission,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  time  of  President  Arthur  that  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  entered  upon  the  performance  of  its  promise  for 
the  reform  of  the  civil  service. 

On  February  2,  Morton,  in  a  letter  to  W.  P.  Fishback 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  said:  “I  am  represented 
by  the  Northwestern  newspapers  as  being  opposed  to  the  civil 
service  reform  which  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  President 
•  •  •  While  I  believe  that  the  present  civil  service  has  been 
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grossly  misrepresented  and  calumniated,  and  that,  take  it  all 
in  all,  it  is  better  than  other  systems,  which  have  their  pecu¬ 
liar  faults  that  do  not  belong  to  ours,  yet  I  have  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  acknowledge  its  abuses  and  to  avow  my  readiness  to 
unite  in  any  remedy  for  their  removal.  Great  doubts  are  en¬ 
tertained  here,  and,  I  think,  by  a  majority  of  both  houses,  as 
to  the  practical  operation  of  the  system  of  rules  which  have 
been  prepared  by  the  commission  and  adopted  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  I  expect  their  merits  will  be  very  freely  canvassed 
and  strong  opposition  expressed.  But,  for  one,  I  have  de¬ 
clared  my  purpose  to  vote  for  all  the  appropriations  necessary 
to  give  them  a  fair  trial.” 

Shortly  after  Congress  met  in  December,  1871,  an  amnesty 
bill,  which  had  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  some 
months  before,  came  up  in  the  Senate.  It  removed  all 
political  disabilities  from  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  re¬ 
bellion,  except  members  of  Congress,  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  members  of  the  state  conventions  who  had  voted 
for  secession.  Certain  amendments  were  offered  and  discussed, 
and  in  the  meantime,  another  amnesty  bill  came  from  the 
House,  in  which  the  disabilities  of  all  who  had  voted  for  se¬ 
cession  ordinances  were  removed.  It  was  proposed  to  sub¬ 
stitute  this  for  the  bill  under  consideration,  a  proposition  which 
Morton  resisted.  There  could  not  be  found,  he  said,  a  class 
of  men  more  undeserving  of  amnesty  than  those  who  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  carry  their  states  out  of  the  Union. 

On  the  23d  of  January  Morton  delivered  a  speech  upon  the 
general  subject  of  amnesty,  which,  owing  to  the  interruptions 
of  Thurman,  was  finally  diverted  into  a  political  channel. 

Morton  said  he  believed  that  universal  amnesty  was  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  spirit  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.  That 
amendment  had  put  it  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  relieve  the 
disability  in  any  given  case.  But  the  proposition  to  grant 
amnesty  by  classes  had  not  been  within  the  meaning  of  Con- 
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gress  at  the  time  the  amendment  was  passed.  He  believed 
there  was  a  general  disposition  to  grant  amnesty  to  every 
man  who  would  ask  it  in  good  faith,  with  the  exception  of 
the  principal  authors  of  the  rebellion.  These  you  could  no 
more  conciliate  than  you  could  conciliate  rattlesnakes  by  re¬ 
storing  their  extracted  fangs.  They  had  been  cast  in  the 
mold  of  rebellion,  and  they  could  not  bend.  Whatever  dig¬ 
nity  history  might  give  to  their  characters  would  depend  upon 
their  maintaining  their  consistency. 

If  the  authors  of  the  rebellion  were  to  hold  office  ought  it 
to  make  any  difference  in  the  payment  of  pensions  that  a  man 
fought  on  the  one  side  or  the  other?  Should  Davis  or  Toombs 
or  Breckinridge  be  admitted  to  the  Senate  and  the  rebel  sol¬ 
diers  be  excluded  from  the  pension  roll?  If  the  authors  of 
the  rebellion  might  come  into  this  chamber  should  they  not 
bring  their  dead  and  bury  them  in  Arlington? 

There  were  other  legitimate  deductions  from  the  logic  of 
universal  amnesty.  One  of  these  was  the  payment  to  the 
Confederates  for  property  taken  by  our  army  for  supplies. 
1  here  was  a  bill  before  the  Senate  to  authorize  loyal  persons 
in  the  South  to  sue  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Casserly)  had  offered  an  amendment 
to  extend  the  same  right  to  persons  whose  disabilities  might 
be  removed.  Upon  the  principle  of  universal  amnesty  he  was 
logical,  and  his  amendment  had  received  the  vote  of  every 
Democratic  senator. 

If  it  was  proposed  to  pay  rebels  for  their  property  taken  by 
our  army  why  should  we  not  pay  for  their  slaves?  If  uni¬ 
versal  amnesty  should  be  granted,  the  next  step  would  be  to 
pension  the  rebel  soldiers,  the  next  to  pay  the  Confederates 
for  their  property  taken  by  our  armies,  the  next  to  pay  for 
their  slaves,  and  the  last  step  would  be  to  consolidate  the 
rebel  debt  with  the  debt  of  the  nation. 

1  hurman  interrupted  and  asked  Morton  whether  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  fourteenth  amendment  a  part  of  the  constitution. 
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Morton  answered  that  he  did. 

Thurman  then  inquired  how  these  things  could  be  done. 

Morton  replied:  “I  will  answer  that  question,  and  I  thank 
the  senator  for  propounding  it.  I  acknowledge  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  be  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  Democratic  party  does  not.  If  there  has  ever 
been  a  concession  by  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Southern 
States,  that  either  the  fourteenth  or  the  fifteenth  amendment 
is  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  have  never 
heard  of  it.” 

Thurman  rejoined  :  “The  senator  assumes,  then,  that  the 
Democratic  party  are  to  get  into  power,  and  that  when  they 
get  into  power  they  are  to  disregard  the  fourteenth  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution.  I  should  like  him  to  say  how  soon 
he  expects  that  that  event  will  happen.” 

Morton  answered  :  “Mr.  President,  I  am  hoping  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  will  not  come  into  power  during  this  generation. 

I  believe  it  would  be  the  greatest  national  calamity  that  could 
happen.  I  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  this  nation  and 
of  civilization  upon  this  continent  are  involved  in  the  continued 
supremacy  of  the  Republican  party,  at  least  for  a  number  of 
years.  But,  sir,  great  calamities  have  happened;  great 
plagues  have  come  upon  the  world ;  earthquakes  have  rent 
and  swallowed  up  cities ;  Chicago  has  been  burned ;  and  it  is 
among  the  possibilities  that  the  Democratic  party  may  come 
into  power.  ’  ’ 

In  conclusion,  Morton  said,  that  while  he  believed  that 
it  was  a  great  strain  upon  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  grant 
amnesty  by  classes,  yet  as  the  Senate  bill  excluded  the  three 
classes  who  were  the  principal  authors  of  the  rebellion,  he 
was  inclined  to  vote  for  it.  Universal  amnesty  he  regarded 
as  immoral.  We  had  no  right  to  instruct  our  children  in  the 
innocence  of  treason. 

Mr.  Thurman  in  reply  asked,  if  this  were  the  right  kind  of 
a  bill,  containing  the  proper  exceptions,  what  was  the  cause 
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of  Morton’s  impassioned  denunciation  of  amnesty?  He 
could  account  for  it  in  one  way  only.  It  had  come  to  be 
the  custom  for  the  senator  from  Indiana,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  political  campaign,  to  make  a  speech  which  the  lesser 
lights  of  the  Republican  party  and  the  Republican  press  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  key-note  of  that  campaign.  This  function 
had  devolved  upon  him  until  it  had  passed  into  the  common 
law  of  the  Radical  party,  and  now,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
campaign  of  1872,  the  senator  had  sounded  his  note  again. 
It  was  the  same  old  tune,  the  same  old  wickedness  of  the 
instigators  of  the  rebellion,  the  same  old  suffering  that  that 
rebellion  had  entailed,  the  same  frightful  array  of  ghosts, 
found  nowhere  except  in  the  senator’s  imagination,  of  what 
would  result  to  the  country  should  the  Democratic  party 
come  into  power.  The  things  predicted  were  positively  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and  yet  a  senator,  who 
was  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  his  party  and  the  particular 
mouthpiece  of  the  administration,  had  the  boldness  to  hold 
up  preposterous  pictures  to  frighten  the  credulous  out  of  their 
propriety.  This  might  do  upon  the  stump  in  some  swamp  of 
Indiana,  but  with  men  accustomed  to  reflect,  such  appre¬ 
hensions  were  preposterous. 

Thurman  now  discussed  the  constitutionality  of  Sumner’s 
civil  rights  bill,  which  it  was  proposed  to  add  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  amnesty.  He  claimed  that  this  bill  was  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states.  He  closed 
his  speech  with  an  eloquent  panegyric  of  these  rights.  What 
was  it  which  gave  this  unequal  representation  in  the  Senate, 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  original  sovereignty  of  the  states?  If 
local  self-government  were  stricken  out,  our  system  would  go 
the  way  that  all  consolidated  governments  had  gone  in  all 
times  past.  First,  there  would  be  a  despotism  unendurable, 
and  next,  a  rending  into  fragments  more  numerous  far  than 
the  states  of  the  Union. 

Morton  rose  at  once  to  reply:  "This  speech  that  we  have 
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heard  about  the  state  governments  being  swallowed  up,”  he 
said,  ‘‘about  the  general  government  absorbing  all  power,  and 
about  the  despotism  that  is  to  come,  has  been  frequently  heard 
in  the  swamps  of  Indiana,  to  which  my  friend  referred.  It  is 
the  same  old  Democratic  speech,  with  which  the  people  are 
perfectly  familiar  in  the  swamps  of  Indiana  and  everywhere 
else.  The  senator  talks  about  state  rights,  but  he  expressed 
his  whole  philosophy  in  a  phrase  that  dropped  from  him  just 
before  he  concluded,  ‘the  original  sovereignty  of  the  states.’ 

I  tell  the  senator  that  as  long  as  that  doctrine  is  urged  upon 
this  country,  there  will  be  those  who  will  believe  in  the  right 
of  secession.  I  believe  in  state  rights.  I  hold  that  there  are 
state  rights  that  are  sacred  and  unapproachable.  They  are 
conferred  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
are  safest  under  the  protection  of  the  nation,  and  the  states 
have  them  because  the  constitution  has  so  declared,  and  not 
because  of  any  original  sovereignty.  My  state  is  the  offspring 
of  the  republic ;  she  was  carved  out  of  territory  that  belonged 
to  the  nation ;  she  was  born  of  an  act  of  Congress ;  she  never 
had  any  original  sovereignty,  and  but  for  that  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  she  would  to-day  be  but  a  territory.  And  yet  the 

senator  talks  about  the  original  sovereignty  of  Ohio  and  In- 

\ 

diana.” 

The  Senate  defeated  the  motion  to  substitute  the  second 
bill  passed  by  the  House.  On  the  9th  of  February  Sumner’s 
amendment  (which  Morton  favored),  incorporating  his  civil 
rights  provisions,  was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  but  when  the 
vote  was  taken  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  Democratic 
senators  refused  to  support  it  with  this  amendment  added, 
and  it  failed  to  become  a  law. 

Later  in  the  session  (May  9)  another  amnesty  bill,  which 
passed  the  House,  came  up  for  discussion.  A  motion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Sumner  to  substitute  his  supplementary  civil 
2 — Mor. — 15 
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rights  bill,  and  Morton  supported  Sumner’s  proposal,  which, 
however,  failed  by  a  single  vote. 

Sumner  now  moved  to  add  this  civil  rights  bill  to  the  meas¬ 
ure  sent  from  the  House.  This  was  carried  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Vice-President,  and  the  bill,  thus  freighted,  again 
failed  to  receive  the  necessary  two-thirds,  and  did  not  become 
a  law.  So  no  general  measure  of  amnesty  was  adopted. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  FRENCH  ARMS  DEBATE 

After  the  close  of  the  war  the  Federal  government  had  on 
hand  a  large  amount  of  superfluous  arms  and  ammunition.  A 
law  passed  in  1868  authorized  the  sale  of  all  that  was  dam¬ 
aged  or  otherwise  unsuitable  for  use,  and  the  war  department 
was,  for  a  long  time,  engaged  in  making  sales  of  arms  which 
had  been  superseded  by  recent  improvements  and  were  not 
needed.  While  this  was  going  on,  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  Germany,  and  the  President  issued  a  proclamation 
of  neutrality.  The  sales  of  arms  increased,  and  the  firm  of 
Remington  &  Son  was  among  the  largest  buyers.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  13  the  war  department  heard  that  this  firm  was  an  agent 
of  France,  and  thereupon  declined  to  receive  its  bids,  but  the 
department  afterwards  sold  large  quantities  of  arms  to  one 
Richardson,  a  neighbor  of  the  Remingtons,  at  Ilion,  N.  Y., 
as  well  as  to  other  purchasers,  by  whom  these  arms  were  turned 
over  to  the  firm  and  afterwards  sent  to  France. 

On  October  8,  one  Squire,  an  agent  of  the  firm  in  New 
York,  telegraphed  to  Samuel  Remington,  at  Tours  in  France  : 
“We  have  the  strongest  influences  working  for  us.”  Samuel 
Remington  afterwards  came  to  America,  and  on  December 
13,  he  wrote  Jules  Le  Cesne,  President  of  the  French  Arma¬ 
ment  Commission  at  Tours,  a  letter  in  which  he  said  that 
although  he  had  bought  one  hundred  batteries  and  had 
paid  the  advance  required,  yet  the  government  had  willingly 
reduced  the  number  and  consented  to  make  cartridges,  four 
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hundred  for  each  gun;  that  this  last  question  was  a  difficult 
one  to  get  over,  but  that  it  had  been  done. 

This  communication,  when  discovered,  was  referred  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  explanation. 
The  latter  wrote  in  reply  that  the  Remingtons  had  not  bought 
arms  or  ammunition  of  the  government  but  that  cartridges 
had  been  manufactured  for  some  breech-loaders  sold  to 
Thomas  Richardson,  and  that  this  had  been  necessary  to 
effect  the  sale  of  the  arms.  Senator  Schurz  remonstrated 
with  the  Secretary  of  War  against  these  sales,  and  on  January 
24,  1871,  he  was  informed  that  they  had  been  stopped. 

There  was  at  this  time  great  disaffection  among  many 
Republicans  toward  the  administration  of  President  Grant. 
The  “Liberal  Republican’’  movement  had  been  organized  in 
Missouri  and  a  national  convention  had  been  summoned  to 
meet  at  Cincinnati  on  the  1st  of  May.  The  call  for  this  con¬ 
vention  invited  the  co-operation  of  those  who  favored  emanci¬ 
pation,  enfranchisement,  amnesty,  civil  service  reform  and 
local  self-government,  and  it  criticised  the  encroachments  of 
executive  power  and  the  resort  to  unconstitutional  laws  to 
cure  Ku-Klux  disorders.  Among  the  senators  who  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  administration,  Sumner,  Schurz  and  Trum¬ 
bull  were  the  leading  spirits. 

There  had  been  talk  of  a  scandal  in  the  sale  of  arms  to 
France  by  which  the  opponents  of  the  administration  in¬ 
tended  to  startle  the  country,  and  the  friends  of  Grant  believed 
that  the  purpose  of  the  promised  disclosures  was  to  arouse 
public  feeling  in  behalf  of  the  independent  movement  in  the 
Republican  party.  On  February  12,  Sumner  offered  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  all  sales  of  ord¬ 
nance  stores  made  during  the  Franco-German  war,  and  two 
days  later  he  called  up  his  resolution.  Morton,  Conkling 
and  other  administration  senators  joined  in  his  request  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

There  was  no  objection  to  investigation.  But  Sumner, 
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with  great  want  of  tact,  had  prefixed  to  the  resolution  a  pre¬ 
amble  reciting,  as  facts,  the  telegram  from  Squires,  the  letter 
to  Le  Cesne,  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  also 
a  supposed  resolution  of  a  committee  of  the  French  National 
Assembly,  which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  a  fabrication. 
This  preamble  also  recited  that  Richardson  was  the  known 
attorney  of  the  Remingtons,  which  was  denied;  also,  that 
there  was  a  discrepancy  (which  turned  out  to  be  unfounded) 
of  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  between  the 
reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  regard  to  the  receipts  from  ordnance  stores.  The  preamble 
further  declared  that  there  was  a  large  difference  between  the 
amount  paid  by  France  for  these  arms  and  that  received  by 
the  War  Department,  and  that  the  good  name  of  the  American 
government  had  been  seriously  compromised. 

Certainly  the  Senate  could  not  be  expected  to  adopt  such 
a  preamble.  As  there  was  a  general  willingness  to  vote  for 
the  inquiry  a  long  debate  did  not  seem  needful.  Yet  Sumner 
opened  the  case  by  a  discussion  of  the  preamble  in  a  speech 
which  was  singularly  weak  and  indefinite. 

On  February  15  Flarlan  and  Frelinghuysen  spoke  on  the 
other  side.  Schurz  followed  in  support  of  Sumner.  The 
rule  of  action  laid  down  by  the  government,  he  said,  was 
that  no  arms  should  be  sold  to  a  known  agent  of  the  bellig¬ 
erent  powers.  If  this  rule  of  action  were  sound,  no  arms  should 
have  been  sold  when  their  going  into  the  hands  of  either 
belligerent  could  have  been  foreseen  with  reasonable  certainty. 
For  what  purpose  was  that  large  amount  of  arms  required? 
It  was  not  to  scare  away  blackbirds,  nor  to  kill  geese  in  a 
pond. 

Schurz  denied  that  there  was  any  right  to  make  ammuni¬ 
tion  under  a  law  which  merely  authorized  the  sale  of  damaged 
ordnance  stores.  When  he  saw  that  the  international  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  country  was  put  in  jeopardy  without  any  public 
advantage,  the  suspicion  forced  itself  upon  him  that  there  was 
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a  job  at  the  bottom  of  this  otherwise  senseless  proceeding. 
He  was  unwilling  to  cast  aspersions  upon  the  Secretary  of 
War.  He  had  always  esteemed  the  Secretary  an  honest 
man,  and  he  believed  that  in  these  matters  he  was  rather  a 
victim  than  a  guilty  co-actor.  But  there  was  an  impression 
prevailing  that  somewhere  in  the  government  was  “a  military 
ring,  which  exercised  a  dangerous  influence  upon  this  ad¬ 
ministration.  An  investigation  would  render  a  great  service 
to  the  country. 

On  February  16  Morton  addressed  the  Senate.  His  re¬ 
marks  were  subject  to  constant  interruptions  and  colloquies. 
He  intimated  that  Sumner’s  resolution  was  a  move  upon  the 
political  chess-board,  intended  to  affect  the  next  presiden¬ 
tial  convention  and  election.  The  resolution,  he  said,  was 
extraordinary.  It  proposed  to  institute  an  investigation  of 
certain  facts,  but  began  with  a  preamble  which  assumed  the 
existence  of  those  facts,  and  the  Senate  could  not  vote  for  it 
without  confessing  the  very  thing  which  it  was  to  investi¬ 
gate.  Sumner  knew  that  the  preamble  must  be  voted  down. 
Was  this  to  give  rise  to  another  great  calumny  that  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  were  against  investigation?  The  pre¬ 
amble  assumed  that  there  was  a  discrepancy  of  over  one  mil¬ 
lion  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  between  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasury  and  War  Departments.  If  the  Senate  voted  for 
thus  preamble  it  would  vote  to  make  a  lie  the  truth,  for  the 

the  reports  from  the  two  departments  did  not  show  such  a 
discrepancy. 

There  was  need  for  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammnnition  by  the 
government.  At  the  end  of  the  war  we  had  had  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  arms  and  munitions  for  which  we  had  no  use  The 
government  had  powder  stored  in  forts  undergoing  rapid 
deterioration;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  more  importance  to  sell 

that  powder  speedily  than  to  sell  the  arms,  because  arms  would 
keep  better  than  powder. 

In  1866  the  government  had  constructed  breech-loading 
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arms.  In  1868  these  had  been  discarded,  a  new  patent 
adopted,  and  the  first  breech-loaders  constructed  were  now 
for  sale.  But  the  arms  could  not  be  sold  without  cartridges. 
Parties  buying  had  no  use  for  them  unless  they  had  ammuni¬ 
tion.  We  had  powder  and  lead,  but  the  persons  who  bought 
the  arms  had  no  arsenals  in  which  to  work  up  these  materials. 
Hence,  we  had  to  make  the  cartridges  in  order  to  sell  the 
powder  that  was  deteriorating. 

The  senator  from  Missouri  had  said  there  was  power  to  sell 
arms  but  no  power  to  make  ammunition.  That  point  was 
very  fine  and  far-fetched.  There  was  a  general  authority  to 
manufacture  ammunition  at  all  times ;  and  if  the  government 
had  the  powder,  and  could  not  sell  it  as  powder,  but  could 
sell  it  as  cartridges,  there  was  a  general  authority  to  prepare 
it  in  the  form  of  cartridges. 

Schurz  here  interrupted  and  read  the  law  authorizing 
the  sale  of  “the  old  cannon,  arms  and  other  ordnance  stores, 
damaged  or  otherwise  unsuitable  for  service,’’  and  asked 
whether  ammunition  which  had  not  yet  been  manufactured 
was  damaged  ordnance  stores? 

Morton  answered  that  it  was  within  the  purview  of  the  law. 
Many  thousand  barrels  of  powder  were  deteriorating.  The 
purpose  of  this  statute  was  to  authorize  the  sale  of  these 
stores  in  order  to  prevent  their  total  destruction ;  but  the  sen¬ 
ator  insisted  that  before  we  could  sell  the  powder  we  must 
wait  until  it  was  so  damaged  that  it  could  not  be  sold  at  all. 
That  was  the  logic  of  his  argument. 

Why  these  complaints  of  the  conduct  of  the  administra¬ 
tion?  The  Prussian  government,  knowing  from  day  to  day 
just  what  was  going  on — its  minister  within  ten  minutes’ 
walk  of  the  state  department — never  offered  an  objection.  If 
that  government  made  no  complaint,  why  should  American 
senators  complain?  If  Prussia  was  not  aggrieved,  who  was 
aggrieved?  The  Prussian  government  could  have  bought 
these  arms  as  well  as  another.  They  knew  how  it  was  done; 
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they  knew  that  anybody  might  buy  them,  that  a  private  per¬ 
son  had  a  right  to  the  best  purchaser  he  could  find,  whether 
it  was  the  French,  the  Prussian  or  the  Turkish  government; 
that  houses  in  New  York  and  Boston  engaged  in  this  business 
continually. 

The  Prussian  government  had  had  no  use  for  these  arms. 
If  that  government  had  found  no  cause  for  complaint,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  senators  to  object,  and  try  to  convince  it 
that  it  had  been  injured. 

Sumner  interposed  :  “I  know  nobody  who  is  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  the  Prussian  government.  .  .  .  I  am  not  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  government,  nor  is  my  friend  from  Missouri.  We 
are  senators  of  the  United  States,  pleading  for  the  good  name 
of  our  own  country,  and  wishing  to  set  it  right.” 

Morton  replied  :  “But,  Mr.  President,  if  they  can  convince 
the  Senate  that  our  government  has  violated  international  law, 
they  will  convince  the  Prussian  government  of  that  fact  on  the 
very  day  when  it  is  sitting  as  arbiter  upon  a  very  important  ques¬ 
tion  between  ourselves  and  the  government  of  England,  which 
we  have  referred  to  it.  Our  case  has  just  been  submitted  to 
the  German  government,  and  if  we  should  now  succeed  in  con¬ 
vincing  that  government  that  we  have  broken  our  international 
obligations,  unless  the  men  composing  that  government  and 
having  that  question  in  hand  are  something  more  than  human, 
they  might  have  a  little  feeling  on  the  subject.” 

Sumner  asked  :  “Does  the  senator  suppose  that  Prussia  will 
learn  anything  new  out  of  this  debate?” 

Morton  answered  :  ‘  'I  assume  that  the  Prussian  government 
has  known  the  real  facts  from  the  beginning,  and  has  never 
had  the  slightest  objection,  has  never  made  the  slightest  com¬ 
plaint,  and  that  the  senator  can  not  now  incense  the  Prussian 
government  against  ours  unless  he  can  bring  something  new 
to  its  knowledge,  which  I  do  not  believe  he  can,  because  there 
is  nothing  in  the  charge.  It  was  a  blank  cartridge  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  And  this  matter  brings  to  my  mind  something  that 
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I  once  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  tell.  A  violent  assault  had  been 
made  on  him  in  a  newspaper  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  I 
happened  to  be  in  his  presence  when  the  matter  was  presented 
to  him.  On  looking  over  it  he  laid  down  the  paper  and  re¬ 
marked  that  ‘that  reminded  him  of  a  story.’  He  said  that 
two  Irishmen  had  just  come  to  our  country,  and  that  they  took 
a  walk  in  the  evening,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
they  heard  the  cry  of  the  bull-frog.  One  stopped  and  said 
to  the  other,  ‘Jamie,  what  is  that?’  After  listening  awhile, 
Jamie  answered,  ‘Faith,  I  believe  it  is  only  a  noise’  [laughter] ; 
and  that  is  all  there  is  in  this — only  a  noise.  .  .  . 

“I  was  informed  this  morning  by  the  other  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  not  now  in  his  seat  (Mr.  Wilson),  that  while 
in  Europe  this  summer  he  saw  a  letter  from  Bismarck,  writ¬ 
ten  in  answer  to  a  dispatch  which  stated  that  the  arms  sold 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  private  parties 
could  be  bought  from  those  parties  by  the  Prussian  govern¬ 
ment  at  an  advance  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  also  suggested 
the  question  as  to  whether  such  a  sale  made  by  our  govern¬ 
ment  to  parties  here  was  not  in  violation  of  international  law, 
to  which  Count  Bismarck  replied  that  it  was  not  in  violation 
of  international  law,  but  that  they  did  not  want  the  arms  at 
that  price,  or  at  any  other  price,  because  they  could  get  them 
cheaper  by  taking  them  from  the  French  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire.  I  am  advised  that  such  a  letter  was  written  by  Count 
Bismarck.  ’  ’ 

Schurz  asked:  “Did  the  senator  mean  to  inform  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  he  had  authoritative  information  of  any  such  corres¬ 
pondence?’  ’ 

Morton  answered:  “I  give  the  authority  as  I  got  it.” 

Schurz  said:  “The  authority,  then,  seems  to  consist  in 
this:  that  some  one  told  him.  Who  was  it?’’ 

Morton  replied:  “Ah,  sir!  After  the  long  string  of 
vague  and  faint  and  far-fetched  suspicions,  and  reference  to 
evidence  and  to  statements  in  French  newspapers,  and  what 
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A  said  to  B  and  C  said  to  D,  that  has  composed  the  stock 
and  staple  of  the  speeches  of  the  senators  on  the  other 
side,  they  now  want  me  to  produce  Count  Bismarck’s  dis¬ 
patch,  or  else  my  statement  is  not  to  be  received !  As  I  said 
before,  the  country  will  understand  that  this  whole  move¬ 
ment  is  intended  to  affect  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  our 
German  fellow-citizens.  I  do  not  believe  the  purpose  will 
be  accomplished.  The  Germans  of  this  country,  as  a  class,  are 
intelligent  and  educated  people.  They  think  for  themselves, 
and  they  understand  remarkably  well  the  politics  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  policy  and  character  of  our  government.  And  I 
want  to  say  another  thing  right  here,  that  the  Germans  of  this 
country  do  not  belong  to  anybody.  They  can  not  be  carried 
in  anybody’s  breeches  pockets,  I  do  not  care  how  capacious 
those  pockets  are.  They  can  not  be  used  as  stock  in  trade. 
They  can  not  be  led  from  one  party  to  another  at  the  whim 
and  capiice  of  politicians.  They  stand  by  their  principles,  and 
they  can  not  be  driven  from  the  support  of  their  principles  by 
being  made  to  believe  that  this  administration  has  contributed 
in  some  way,  by  the  improper  sale  of  arms,  to  the  aid  of 
France  during  the  late  war. 

‘  <^°  far  as  that  war  was  concerned,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
the  sympathy  of  the  Republican  party  was  in  favor  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  against  France;  and  it  is  equally  notorious  that 
the  sympathy  of  the  Democratic  party  was  for  France  and 
against  Germany.  . 

“I  might  refer  to  the  columns  of  the  New  York  World ,  the 
leading  Democratic  paper,  for  evidence  of  what  I  say  on  this 
subject;  and  to  the  Chicago  Times ,  and  in  fact  to  nearly 
every  leading  Democratic  paper;  and  I  can  refer  to  the 
columns  of  the  Republican  papers  for  what  I  say  in  regard  to 
their  general  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Germany. 

How  was  it  in  Paris?  What  was  the  conduct  of  the 
American  government  as  represented  by  Mr.  Washburn? 
The  Germans  of  Paris  and  the  German  government  deliber- 
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ately  selected  the  American  minister  and  the  American  con¬ 
sul  as  their  protectors;  and  how  faithfully  Mr.  Washburn  and 
Mr.  Read  protected  over  forty  thousand  Germans  in  Paris 
throughout  that  long  and  desperate  siege  is  understood  by 
all,  and  Count  Bismarck,  on  behalf  of  the  German  govern¬ 
ment,  has  publicly  thanked  our  minister  for  his  brave  and 
devoted  conduct.  .  .  . 

“Why  did  not  the  Germans  select  the  English  government 
for  their  protectors?  The  crown  prince  of  Prussia  had  mar¬ 
ried  an  English  princess.  Why  did  they  not  look  to  the 
Russian  government,  their  ancient  ally?  There  were  rea¬ 
sons  why  they  preferred  the  protection  of  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  that  protection  was  given  fully  and  amply. 
And  now  shall  the  attempt  be  made  to  drive  a  wedge  be¬ 
tween  these  two  governments,  and  to  excite  and  to  array  our 
German  fellow-citizens  against  the  administration  and  against 
the  Republican  party  by  reason  of  this  sale  of  arms  when  the 
Prussian  government  at  the  time  had  full  knowledge  of  all 
that  was  done  and  never  made  the  slightest  complaint;  nor 
does  it  pretend  now  that  we  violated  the  law  of  nations  either 
in  letter  or  in  spirit. 

“Every  government  sells  arms  whenever  it  has  them  to  sell. 
During  our  late  war,  English  merchants  sold  arms  to  our  peo¬ 
ple.  .  .  .  We  bought  arms  in  England,  in  Germany,  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  we  bought  them  in  France. 
It  was  not  pretended  that  these  governments  that  sold  us 
arms  or  whose  merchants  sold  us  arms  were  violating  the  law 
of  nations.  They  had  recognized  the  Confederates,  and  they 
occupied  the  same  relation  between  the  Confederacy  and  this 
government  that  we  occupied  between  Germany  and  Prance. 
Having  recognized  the  Confederacy,  they  gave  it  the  benefit 
of  the  law  of  nations ;  and  yet  no  complaint  was  made,  so  far 
as  the  sale  of  arms  was  concerned,  that  they  violated  the  law 
of  nations  by  selling  to  either  party. 

“And  now,  Mr.  President,  whenever  the  government  of 
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England,  or  of  France,  or  of  Germany,  or  of  the  United  States 
sells  muskets,  artillery,  harness,  powder  and  lead  to  private 
persons,  it  is  done  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  those 
private  persons  expect  to  sell  to  some  other  government.  The 
arms  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  can  not  be  used  for 
private  purposes  ;  they  can  not  be  used  for  scaring  away  black¬ 
birds,  as  the  senator  from  Missouri  suggested. 

‘And  now  I  come  to  the  only  point  that  was  made  by  the 
senator  from  Missouri  that  I  think  really  merits  an  argument 
in  reply.  The  senator  said  that  our  government  had  a  right 
to  sell  the  arms  to  private  parties.  There  is  no  dispute  about 
that,  no  question  can  arise  under  the  law.  But  he  said  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  case  might  make  it  important 
for  the  government  to  investigate  the  use  to  which  those  private 
parties  might  want  to  apply  these  arms,  and  if  it  had  reason 
to  believe  that  such  parties  were  buying  them  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  them  to  belligerents,  the  government  had  no  right 
to  sell  them  to  those  private  parties.  I  deny  that  proposi¬ 
tion.  ...  I  insist  that  it  can  not  be  sustained  by  any  author¬ 
ity  ,  and  that  all  that  can  be  required  of  our  government 
in  that  connection  is  the  exercise  of  what  may  be  called 
reasonable  diligence.  If  it  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
person  buying  the  arms  is  the  agent  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  or  of  any  belligerent,  then  our  government  has  no  right 
to  make  the  sale ;  but  the  mere  expectation  on  the  part  of 
our  government  that  the  person  buying  will  sell  to  a  bellig¬ 
erent  creates  no  illegality  at  all  and  no  bad  faith.  It  knows 
that  the  merchant  expects  to  sell  to  somebody.  All  that  it 
is  called  upon  to  know  is  that  he  is  not  the  agent  of  a  bellig¬ 
erent,  because  if  he  is  not  such  agent,  and  buys  simply  as^a 
merchant,  in  a  commercial  enterprise,  then  he  has  a  right  to 
sell  to  anybody,  and  both  parties  have  aright  to  buy  the  arms 
of  him,  if  they  can.  . 

“Now,  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  evidence  of  a  want  of 
good  faith  in  this  business?  Was  the  government  bound  to 
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know  when  Mr.  Richardson  presented  himself  to  buy  arms, 
that  he  was  the  attorney  of  the  Remingtons?  How  would 
the  government  know  it?  What  ground  of  suspicion  was 
there?  How  could  the  government  know  that  he  was  ‘a 
little  country  lawyer,  living  up  at  Ilion  in  New  York?’  Is  it 
bound  to  send  out  a  committee  to  investigate  and  find  where 
he  lives  and  what  his  connections  are?  And  yet  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  not  bound  to  do  it,  there  is  nothing  in  the  sena¬ 
tor’s  argument.  .  . 

Morton  continued:  “The  argument  was  that  because  the 
prices  received  by  our  government  corresponded  with  the 
itemized  prices  paid  by  the  French  government,  therefore  the 
arms  were  not  sold  to  a  merchant,  who  had  his  profit,  but 
were  sold  directly  to  the  French  agent,  who  only  got  his  per¬ 
centage.  But  the  senator  failed  to  make  this  of  any  value  by 
failing  to  say  that  our  government  knew  that  the  purchaser 
was  a  French  agent.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  know  it  nor  believe  it.  Our  government  was 
responsible  only  for  guilty  knowledge.  If  that  could  not  be 
brought  home,  there  was  no  responsibility.  When  the  sena¬ 
tor  argued  that  the  arms  were  sold  to  the  agent  directly  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  intermediate  profit,  where  did  the  charge 
of  jobbery  come  in?’’ 

Mr.  Schurz  interrupted  again.  Had  Morton  forgotten  the 
trifling  circumstance  that  though  the  prices  on  the  items  agreed 
yet  a  much  larger  sum  was  paid  to  Mr.  Remington  by  the 
French  government  than  that  received  by  the  United  States. 

Morton  continued:  “Remington  did  not  cheat  the  French 
government  because  he  furnished  the  true  prices.  If  the 
French  government  paid  Remington  more  money  than  they 
were  required  to  pay,  how  did  they  come  to  pay  it?  The 
statement  that  the  prices  corresponded  takes  the  insinuation 
of  a  job  out  of  the  case.  The  argument  is  felo  de  se.  It  de¬ 
stroys  itself.’’ 
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Schurz  now  suggested  that  what  the  senator  did  not  see  the 
committee  might  find  out. 

Morton  replied  that  it  would  be  a  pretty  sharp  committee 
which  would  find  out  what  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  now  entered  the  Senate,  and  Morton  called 
upon  him  for  his  authority  regarding  the  letter  of  Count  Bis¬ 
marck.  Mr.  Wilson  accordingly  read  a  letter  from  General 
Spinner,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  who  referred  to  a 
statement  in  several  German  newspapers  of  the  letter  of  Count 
Bismarck  which  had  been  cited  by  Morton.  General  Spinner 
also  said  that  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  treasury 
department  showed  a  difference  of  less  than  six  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  between  the  amounts  reported  by  that  department  and  by 
the  ordnance  bureau  as  received  from  the  sale  of  arms,  and 
that  this  deficiency  would  doubtless  disappear  on  further  ex¬ 
amination. 

Morton  said  that  he  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Spinner  had  made 
any  reference  to  the  discrepancy.  He  did  not  see  any  use  in 
mauling  the  corpse  of  that  discrepancy.  Perhaps  the  Treas¬ 
urer  had  in  mind  the  story  of  the  man  who  was  pounding  a 
dead  badger  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  badger  that 
there  was  punishment  after  death. 

Morton  then  spoke  of  the  political  aspect  of  the  question 
ihe  Republican  party  would  hold  a  convention  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  the  6th  of  June.  Until  then  the  question  as  to 
who  should  be  the  candidate  was  a  proper  and  legitimate 
subject  for  discussion  among  Republicans.  Morton  said  that 
he  was  for  Grant.  .  Others  might  differ  from  him  up  to  the 
time  the  nomination  was  made.  After  that,  if  they  were 
good  Republicans,  they  would  cordially  support  the  nomina¬ 
te  contest  would  be  between  the  nominee  of  that 
convention  and  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  convention 
Let  no  man  deceive  himself  with  the  idea  that  a  third  party 
would  nominate  a  ticket  and  the  Democratic  party  rally  to  its 
support.  The  Democratic  party  would  not  be  the  tail  to  the 
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kite  of  any  third  party.  If  the  Democrats  were  to  lend  their 
forces  to  the  support  of  the  candidates  nominated  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  they  would  not  carry  a  state  in  the  Union.  They  would 
make  no  such  effort.  They  were  letting  the  Republicans  do 
the  fighting  among  themselves.  They  had  scarcely  opened 
their  mouths.  They  knew  that  if  they  were  to  make  party 
speeches  that  would  draw  party  lines.  They  wanted  the  con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  and  to  nominate  candidates, 
and  when  they  had  gotten  Republicans  fairly  by  the  ears  they 
would  place  a  straight-out  Democratic  ticket  in  the  field,  and 
get  the  advantage  of  all  this  new  party  could  take  from  the 
Republicans.  If  anybody  hated  General  Grant  so  badly  that 
he  preferred  the  election  of  a  Democrat,  he  could  contribute 
to  that  result  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  going  directly  into 
the  Democratic  party  or  by  going  into  the  convention  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  helping  put  a  third  ticket  into  the  field.  The 
platform  upon  which  the  Cincinnati  convention  had  been 
called  was  essentially  Democratic.  It  had  been  recently 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  convention  in  Connecticut.  It 
denounced  the  resort  to  unconstitutional  laws  to  cure  the 
Ku-Klux  disorders,  irreligion,  or  intemperance.  That  was  the 
vital  point ;  a  declaration  that  the  Ku-Klux  law  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  void,  and  that  the  general  government  should 
not  interfere  to  protect  the  loyalists  of  the  South ;  a  procla¬ 
mation  to  the  Ku-Klux  themselves  that  there  was  no  law  by 
which  they  could  be  restrained.  If  the  Democratic  party 
should  come  into  power  pledged  to  that  doctrine,  then  there 
were  four  to  five  million  people  who  would  have  no  pro¬ 
tection  for  civil  or  political  rights ;  the  white  Republicans 
must  go  into  exile  and  the  colored  men  must  submit.  How 
could  that  declaration  be  made  in  the  face  of  the  terrible 
record  that  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  was 
about  to  submit  to  the  Senate,  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
pages,  that  read  like  so  many  leaves  torn  from  the  very 
chronicles  of  hell ! 
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Morton  concluded  on  Saturday.  On  the  following  Monday 
Conkling  delivered  a  speech  filled  with  personal  bitterness 
toward  Schurz  and  Sumner.  Friends  of  the  President  thronged 
the  galleries.  Conkling  had  offered  an  amendment  to  Sum¬ 
ner’s  resolution  providing  that  the  committee  also  inquire 

whether  any  senator  had  been  in  communication  with  the 
French  government,  or  with  any  emissary  or  spy  thereof  in 
reference  to  sale  of  arms  to  France.’  He  proposed,  he  said, 
to  find  out  whether  there  had  been  a  violation  of  the  statute 
forbidding,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  inter¬ 
course  with  the  agents  of  foreign  governments  in  relation 
to  controversies  with  the  United  States.  This  amendment 
was  evidently  aimed  at  Sumner  and  Schurz,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  information  from  the  Marquis  de  Chambrun  as  well  as 
from  the  Prussian  legation. 

On  hebruary  20  Schurz  replied.  He  quoted  from  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Le  Cesne,  president  of  the  French  armament  com¬ 
mission,  to  the  effect  that  the  commission  had  treated  directly 
with  the  Federal  government,  which  had  delivered  the  arms 
without  charge  on  board  the  vessels.  He  urged  again  that 
the  sale  of  these  arms  was  in  violation  of  the  statute,  which 
only  authorized  the  sale  of  arms  “damaged  or  otherwise  un¬ 
suitable’  ’  for  the  service  and  he  read  a  letter  recently  written  by 
the  chief  of  ordnance  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  stating  that 
the  arms  and  ammunition  sold  were  fit  for  the  use  of  the  army 
and  the  militia. 

The  senator  from  Indiana,  he  said,  had  pretended  that  this 
investigation  would  make  out  a  case  for  Germany;  that  Bis¬ 
marck,  who  did  not  care  a  farthing  for  the  arms,  would  be 
stirred  up  by  these  proceedings  to  set  up  claims  against  the 
United  States;  that  the  discoveries  might  injuriously  affect 
the  German  government  in  the  arbitration  with  England.  If 
an  insult  had  been  offered  to  that  government,  it  was  far 
more  by  such  an  insinuation  than  by  all  the  arms  that  had 
been  sold. 
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Mr.  Schurz  next  spoke  of  the  amendment  offered  by  Conk- 
ling,  providing  that  the  committee  also  report  whether  any 
senator  had  been  in  collusion  with  the  government  of  France, 
or  any  emissary  or  spy  thereof.  He  regretted  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment  for  the  sake  of  the  gentleman  who 
introduced  it.  Spies  were  used  by  respectable  governments 
only  in  times  of  war. 

Schurz  then  set  forth  the  illustrious  history  of  the  Marqms 
of  Chambrun,  who  had  been  the  friend  of  Lafayette  and  De 
Tocqueville.  From  the  Marquis,  Schurz  had  received  infor¬ 
mation  of  one  thing  only,  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to 
the  resolution,  a  letter  which  had  been  publicly  read  to  the 
Marquis  by  the  Secretary  himself  with  the  statement  that  it 
was  not  confidential. 

Two  American  senators,  whose  only  aim  was  to  investigate 
abuses,  had  been  met  by  one  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  flourishing  a  statute  threatening  them  with  fine  and 
imprisonment.  This  was  a  curious  spectacle.  Let  it  be  known 
in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land  that  he  who  was  in  earn¬ 
est,  setting  his  face  against  those  in  power  to  detect  fraud 
and  punish  violations  of  the  law,  had  before  him  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  dungeon.  Schurz  had  never  believed  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  in  a  condition  quite  so  desperate  as  that.  If  the 
senator  from  New  York  had  thought  that  he  could  awaken 
fear  in  any  such  way,  he  was  mistaken.  On  the  paths  of  duty 
in  which  the  speaker  had  walked  he  had  seen  men  much  more 
dangerous,  and  before  a  thousand  of  them  his  heart  would 
not  quail.  He  would  vote  for  this  amendment  and  vote  for  it 
with  all  the  scorn  which  it  deserved. 

Morton  had  said,  continued  Schurz,  that  no  man  owned  the 
German-born  citizens  of  this  republic.  That  was  true.  Least 
of  all  were  they  owned  by  politicians  who  desperately  clung 
to  the  skirts  of  power  through  whatever  mire  they  might  be 
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trailed,  who  were  ready  to  cover  up  any  abuse,  to  justify  any 
wrong  when  the  discovery  might  displease  the  administration 
or  injure  the  party.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  dismiss 
inquiry  by  a  crack  of  the  party  whip.  Those  who  had  made 
it  mistook  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  motives  of  those  who 
were  serving  as  the  henchmen  of  power  were  no  less  open  to 
doubt  than  the  motives  of  those  who  scorned  to  seek  its  favors 
at  the  expense  of  an  honorable  independence. 

A  gieat  crowd  had  collected  in  the  galleries  to  hear  the 
repiy  of  Schurz  to  Conkling,  and  ladies  had  been  invited  to 
take  seats  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  chamber.  There  was 
much  confusion  after  Schurz  closed,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  over 
Morton  replied.  It  had  been  said  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  dismiss  inquiry  by  a  crack  of  the  party  whip.  This 
was  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Nobody  had  resisted  in¬ 
quiry.  Sumner’s  resolution  would  have  passed  without  a 
word  but  for  the  senators  who  had  made  their  speeches  in 
advance  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  country.  The  party  capi¬ 
tal  was  to  be  made,  not  in  the  investigation,  but  in  the 
speeches.  Because  the  friends  of  the  Republican  party  stood 
up  to  defend  the  administration,  they  were  called  henchmen, 
and  it  was  said  they  were  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  power  for 
patronage.  Up  to  the  time  when  the  senator  from  Missouri 
had  fallen  out  with  the  administration  he  had  made  quite  as 
many  recommendations  and  obtained  quite  as  many  appoint¬ 
ments  as  Morton  himself.  It  was  said  that  even  his  personal 
difficulty  with  the  administration  arose  out  of  the  removal  of 
his  friends  from  office. 

Here  Schurz  interposed  and  authorized  Morton  to  tell  every¬ 
body  who  said  so  that  he  lied. 

Moiton  replied  that  he  was  not  convinced  by  that  strong 
statement,  nor  overwhelmed  by  the  senator’s  manner.  If  it 
were  parliamentary,  he  might  say  the  senator  was  overgrown. 
To  follow  an  example  which  was  not  a  very  good  one,  he 
would  say  that  when  anybody  charged  that  Republicans  were 
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opposed  to  investigation,  he  would  authorize  the  senator  to 
say  that  the  statement  was  false ;  that  its  falsehood  could  be 
established  by  the  Globe,  and  by  every  person  who  had  heard 
the  discussions.  The  object  of  the  present  debate  was  to  make 
capital  against  the  Republican  party.  The  occasion  was 
manufactured,  the  charge  was  false,  the  evidence  to  support 
it  was  trifling,  but  it  should  be  investigated. 

Schurz  had  said  that  an  insult  had  been  offered  to  the,Ger- 
man  government.  The  senator  was  swift  to  vindicate  that 
government.  He  was  the  protector  of  its  honor.  But  his  real 
purpose  was  to  separate  the  Germans  in  this  country  from  the 
Americans,  and  to  hold  them  as  balance  of  power  to  control 
elections.  This  effort  to  segregate  the  German  vote  was  the 
worst  form  of  Knownothingism.  The  proceeding  was  part 
of  the  Missouri  movement,  to  prepare  the  country  for  the 
Cincinnati  convention.  In  1870  there  had  been  a  coalition 
formed  between  the  senator  and  the  Democracy  of  Missouri. 
The  result  had  been  the  election  of  Gratz  Brown  (who  was 
to-day  a  Democrat),  as  well  as  of  Democratic  state  officers 
and  a  Democratic  legislature.  Another  result  was  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  senator.  Mr.  Schurz  had  brought  Mr.  Blair  into  the 
Senate  chamber. 

Morton  now  caused  to  be  read  an  extract  from  a  speech 
delivered  by  Blair  at  Meridian,  Mississippi,  in  which  he  had 
declared  that  his  colleague,  the  leading  mind  among  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  had  openly  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  harsh  meas¬ 
ures  adopted  to  keep  the  South  subject  to  the  North.  Blair 
believed  that  the  mass  of  the  German  voters  would  unite 
themselves  with  the  Democratic  party.  By  what  authority, 
Morton  asked,  did  he  promise  this?  If  he  did  not  get  his 
authority  from  his  colleague  where  did  he  get  it? 

Blair  and  Schurz  both  arose.  The  Vice-President  asked 
to  which  senator  would  Morton  yield.  Morton  replied,  “To 
both.  ’  ’ 

Blair  spoke  first.  He  had  pledged  no  one,  he  said.  He 
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had  simply  expressed  his  opinion.  What  he  had  said  of 
his  colleague  was  merely  repeating  his  colleague’s  declara¬ 
tions.’  ’ 

Schurz  expressed  his  sorrow  at  interrupting  this  close  legal 
reasoning  upon  the  sale  of  arms.  He  had  now  heard  of 
Blair’s  speech  for  the  first  time,  and  he  certainly  had  not  au¬ 
thorized  it.  His  public  declarations  were  before  the  country. 

Horton  rejoined  that  it  was  possible  he  might  not  be  mak¬ 
ing  a  very  close,  logical,  connected  speech.  But  how  could 
he  make  such  a  speech  in  reply  to  that  of  the  senator?  Mr. 
Schurz,  at  Chicago,  had  declared  that  if  Grant  were  nomi¬ 
nated  he  would  not  support  him.  This  had  been  done  with 
the  most  perfect  understanding  that  Grant  would  be  the 
nominee.  Was  that  not  authorizing  his  colleague  to  speak 
for  him  in  Mississippi?  Mr.  Schurz  had  thereby  put  himself 
against  the  Republican  party.  And  when  this  declaration 
was  repeated,  showing  that  it  had  been  made  with  deliberate 
purpose,  it  proved  that  the  coalition  with  the  Democracy  in 
Missouri,  of  which  Mr.  Blair  was  the  offspring,  had  not  yet 
been  dissolved. 

In  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  20th  of  October,  Mr. 
Blair  had  declared  that  the  future  did  not  look  gloomy,  even 
after  the  losses  sustained  in  the  autumn  elections,  that  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  contained  within  itself  seeds  of  discontent,  bit¬ 
terness,  rivalry  and  disaffection,  and  that  it  was  natural  in  these 
preliminary  elections  that  those  who  were  against  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Grant  should  hold  their  position  within  their  party  in 
order  that  their  influence  might  be  used  to  defeat  his  nomina¬ 
tion.  Morton  now  insisted  that  if  Mr.  Schurz  wanted  to  leave 
the  Republican  party  he  had  a  right  to  do  so,  but  that  he 
ought  to  do  it  openly;  that  he  had  no  right  to  remain  inside 
the  party  for  the  purpose  intimated  by  his  colleague 

Schurz  now  asked  whether  Morton  really  meant  that  those 
opposed  to  the  renomination  of  Grant  had  no  business  in  the 
Republican  party. 
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Morton  thanked  him  for  the  interruption.  He  had  never,  he 
said,  intimated  that.  Those  opposed  to  the  nomination  of  Grant 
had  a  right  to  express  it,  but  if  they  cared  for  their  party 
more  than  for  personal  hatreds  or  preferences,  when  the  nomi¬ 
nation  was  made  they  would  submit  to  it.  When  they  de¬ 
clared  in  advance  that  if  the  party  should  'nominate  the  man 
whom  everybody  believed  would  be  nominated,  they  would 
not  support  him,  the  position  of  such  men  in  the  party  became 
somewhat  uncertain. 

Morton  continued  his  extracts  from  Blair’s  Montgomery 
speech.  Mr.  Blair  had  said  that  Mr.  Schurz  had  taken  his 
departure  and  burned  his  ships ;  that  it  was  he  who  had  led 
the  Germans  of  Missouri  to  break  down  the  disfranchising 
clause  of  the  constitution  of  that  state  and  had  arrayed  his 
fellow-countrymen  against  the  administration.  They  were 
opposed  to  Ku-Klux  legislation,  and  if  the  Democratic  party 
would  put  forward  a  man,  or  accept  one  put  forward  by 
others,  who  was  sound  upon  these  principles,  that  man  would 
receive  the  support  of  the  entire  German  vote,  numbering 
from  five  hundred  thousand  to  eight  hundred  thousand. 
Here,  said  Morton,  Mr.  Blair  had  again  pledged  these  votes 
to  the  Democratic  coalition. 

At  this  point  the  Senate  adjourned.  On  the  following 
day,  Morton  concluded.  The  men  acting  with  Mr.  Schurz 
in  Missouri,  he  said,  were  in  warfare  against  the  Republican 
party,  and  had  called  a  convention  to  meet  at  Cincinnati  on 
the  1st  of  May  to  put  another  ticket  in  the  field.  But  it  was 
the  work  of  time  to  build  up  a  great  party.  Parties  were 
not  made  to  order  nor  could  they  be  made  of  disappointments 
or  personal  grievances.  They  could  only  be  created  by  great 

events. 

The  speaker  regarded  the  Republican  party  as  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  nation  and  considered  an  attack  upon  its 
integrity  as  of  the  same  character  as  an  attack  upon  its  prin¬ 
ciples.  These  might  as  well  be  assailed  as  the  instrumen- 
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tality  by  which  they  were  to  be  carried  out.  During  the  war 
there  had  been  two  armies.  There  could  not  be  a  third. 
Suppose  a  man  had  stepped  out  of  the  Union  ranks  and  had 
said  “I  am  a  good  Union  man,  but  I  don’t  like  the  way  you 
are  carrying  on  the  war.  Therefore,  if  you  please,  I  will  fire  a 
while  at  both  sides,  but  chiefly  at  the  army  to  which  I  form¬ 
erly  belonged.”  What  would  he  have  been  called? 

Did  these  men  expect  to  leaven  the  Democratic  lump? 
Did  they  expect  the  mountain  to  come  to  Mohammed? 
Would  not  Mohammed  have  to  go  to  the  mountain?  Or 
rather  would  they  not  be  dissolved  like  flies  in  vinegar? 
Would  they  not  be  fused  in  the  Democratic  party?  The 
union  of  these  men  with  the  Democracy  presented  a  dreary 
prospect.  He  had  once  heard  of  a  man  who  was  asked  to 
make  a  contribution  to  build  a  fence  around  a  graveyard  and 
who  answered  that  he  could  not  see  the  use,  that  those  who 
were  in  could  not  get  out  and  those  who  were  out  did  not  want 
to  get  in.  Yet  it  appeared  there  were  some  who  actually  did 
want  to  enter  the  Democratic  graveyard. 

Morton  now  returned  to  the  question  of  the  sale  of  arms. 
He  took  up  the  argument  of  Schurz  that  the  law  had  been 
broken,  because  the  arms  were  serviceable.  Morton  read 
from  the  report  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  recommending  a  new  model,  which  was  adopted 
Arms  must  be  uniform,  but  parts  of  these  new  arms  were  not 
interchangeable  with  those  of  the  earlier  breech-loaders  and 
although  the  old  arms  were  fit  and  in  good  order,  the  pattern 
itself  had  been  discarded. 

.  Morton  declared  that  aU  which  this  movement  for  an  inves¬ 
tigation  aspired  to  was  to  construct  a  suspicion.  It  had  been 
thought  last  week  that  that  suspicion  had  been  constructed 
but  it  was  overturned.  Then  Mr.  Schurz  had  come  forward 
in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  the  only  kind  he  was  now  in 
favor  of,  but  that  had  utterly  failed. 

After  Morton  concluded  Conkling  withdrew  the  words  “spy 
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or  emissary’  ’  from  his  amendment  and  substituted  “agent  or  offi¬ 
cer.  ’  ’  He  spoke  contemptuously  of  Schurz’  declaration  that  he 
had  known  men  more  dangerous  than  the  New  York  senator 
and  before  a  thousand  such  his  heart  would  not  quail.  Men 
eminent  for  courage,  he  said,  did  not  strut  nor  boast  of  it. 

Schurz  replied  that  if  he  had  done  anything  like  strutting  he 
begged  the  senator’s  pardon  since  he  did  not  want  to  encroach 
upon  the  exclusive  privilege  of  his  friend  from  New  York. 
This  retort  was  greeted  with  general  laughter.  He  added 
that  if  he  had  said  anything  that  looked  like  boasting,  it  was 
not  the  remark  “If  I  met  a  thousand  of  his  kind  I  would  not 
quail,”  for  that  would  not  be  a  striking  demonstration  of 
courage. 

After  this  passage,  Conkling  had  no  further  personal  inter¬ 
course  with  Schurz.  One  reading  these  debates  might  ques¬ 
tion  whether  his  resentment  was  not  rather  caused  by  the 
outcome  of  this  colloquy  than  by  the  fact  that  Schurz’  allu¬ 
sions  were  more  offensive  than  his  own. 

From  these  personal  controversies  Morton  usually  held 
himself  aloof,  and  in  spite  of  the  sharp  words  between  Schurz 
and  himself,  his  personal  relations  with  the  senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  continued  to  be  friendly. 

Conkling’s  amendment  to  investigate  the  correspondence 
of  senators  with  foreign  officers  and  agents  was  adopted. 

Trumbull  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote,  and  on  this  motion 
he  delivered,  on  February  23,  a  speech  attacking  Morton 
and  defending  the  Missouri  coalition.  He  called  the  Indiana 
senator  the  chief  among  those  who  would  subordinate  the 
public  welfare  to  party,  and  added  that  every  one  proposing 
an  investigation  was  assailed  by  Morton  as  unfaithful  to  the 
Republican  party.  He  quoted  from  the  speech  of  Patrick 
Henry  describing  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  where  the  only 
discord  which  disturbed  the  general  joy  was  the  cry  of  John 
Hook,  hoarsely  bawling  through  the  American  camp,  “Beef! 
beef !  beef !  ”  So  now  when  the  country  was  reeking  with 
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corruption,  and  an  investigation  was  proposed,  it  was  met 
with  the  cry  of  “Party!  party!  party!”  from  the  senator 
from  Indiana  in  opposition  to  every  inquiry. 

Trumbull  discussed  seriatim  the  resolutions  of  the  Liberal 
Republicans  in  Missouri  who  had  called  the  Cincinnati  con¬ 
vention  together.  These  resolutions  indorsed  the  rightful 
sovereignty  of  the  Union,  emancipation,  equality  of  civil 
rights,  enfranchisement  and  amnesty,  all  of  which  were  Re¬ 
publican  measures. 

The  resolutions  insisted  that  no  taxation  was  just  or  wise 
which  imposed  needless  burdens.  Did  the  senator  from  In¬ 
diana  think  otherwise?  The  resolutions  advocated  civil  serv¬ 
ice  reform.  Was  this  anti-Republican? 

The  resolutions  declared  that  it  was  time  to  stop  the  resort 
to  unconstitutional  laws  to  cure  the  Ku-Klux  disorders.  Was 
Morton  in  favor  of  an  unconstitutional  law  to  suppress  them  ? 
Mr.  Trumbull  was  as  much  opposed  to  Ku-Klux  disorders  as 
Morton,  but  he  wanted  no  unconstitutional  laws.  He  eulo¬ 
gized  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  condemned  its  suspension 
except  in  cases  of  invasion  or  rebellion,  when  the  public  safety 
required  it.  The  Missouri  resolutions  had  demanded  the  expos¬ 
ure  of  corruption,  denounced  usurpation  and  urged  reforms 
necessary  to  the  public  welfare.  Must  Republicans  who  ad¬ 
vocated  reform  not  meet  together  for  consultation?  Was  such 
a  meeting  anti-Republican? 

Morton,  in  his  reply,  said  that  the  country  understood  that 
Mi .  Trumbull  himself  would  be  a  candidate  before  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  convention;  that  he  had  stepped  out  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Republican  party,  stopping,  however,  at  easy  return¬ 
ing  distance,  and  having  his  back  chalked  all  over,  "Barkis 
is  willin  .  If  they  chose  to  take  him  for  their  candidate  he 
stood  ready.  If  such  was  not  the  fact  this  was  a  good  time 
for  Mr.  Trumbull  to  say  so.  Morton  admitted  that  he  had 
spoken  of  the  platform  as  essentially  Democratic  He  was 
referring  to  the  pivotal  resolution.  There  were  some  gener- 
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alities  in  every  platform  which  all  would  agree  to,  but  in  this 
platform  the  fourth  resolution  was  that  which  gave  it  charac¬ 
ter  and  life.  Mr.  Trumbull  had  intimated  that  the  Liberal 
Republicans  were  opposed  only  to  unconstitutional  laws  to 
suppress  the  Ku-Klux.  Did  the  senator  suppose  he  could  de¬ 
ceive  the  country  in  that  way?  He  did  violence  to  himself 
when  he  attempted  to  give  to  the  platform  this  pitiful  con¬ 
struction.  That  platform  meant  that  what  Congress  had  done 
was  unconstitutional.  It  meant  to  declare  neutrality  between 
the  Ku-Klux  and  the  government.  It  was  a  platform  upon 
which  the  Ku-Klux  themselves  could  stand,  and  the  Ku-Klux 
had  been  invited  to  stand  upon  it. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  continued  Morton,  had  been  perpetually 
talking  of  corruption.  He  had  rolled  that  word  as  a  sweet 
morsel  under  his  tongue.  He  had  lived,  breathed,  drunk  and 
subsisted  upon  the  idea  of  universal  corruption.  He  had  just 
now  read  from  Patrick  Henry’s  oration  of  the  man  who  hoarsely 
bawled  through  the  American  camp,  “Beef!  beef!  beef!’’ 
His  own  cry  at  all  times  had  been  “Corruption!  corruption! 
corruption !  ’  ’ 

Morton  said  that  he  had  himself  been  charged  with  devotion 
to  party.  He  was  devoted  to  party,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
because  it  was  an  indispensable  instrument  for  the  salvation  of 
the  government.  When  had  Mr.  Trumbull  become  so  indif¬ 
ferent  to  party?  Had  he  not  received  office  at  the  hands  of 
the  Republican  party?  When  he  had  received  the  caucus 
nomination  had  he  not  expected  every  Republican  member  of 
the  legislature  to  vote  for  him  ?  If  party  had  been  a  good 
thing  then  it  was  a  good  thing  still.  What  was  to  be  thought 
of  a  man  who  had  received  office  at  the  hands  of  a  party,  and 
claimed  the  benefit  of  its  usages,  and  who,  when  a  higher 
office  was  looming  up  before  him  at  the  hands  of  another  party, 
trampled  upon  party  organization  and  denounced  it.  Good 
faith  was  due  in  political  matters  as  in  everything  else.  Those 
who  thought  it  proper  to  leave  the  Republican  party  should 
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say  so  frankly  and  not  stay  inside  the  party  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  its  destruction.  Davis,  Breckinridge,  Toombs 
and  Slidell  had  remained  in  Congress  while  they  were  prepar¬ 
ing  for  rebellion.  He  hoped  their  example  would  not  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  If  there  were  those  who  intended  to  leave,  let  them 
do  so  frankly.  He  could  take  them  by  the  hand  and  bid 
them  a  friendly  good-by,  but  he  was  not  willing  that  they 
should  remain  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  Republican  party 
in  its  own  camp. 

During  this  episode  the  Senate  had  got  a  long  way  off  from 
the  subject  of  the  sale  of  arms  to  France.  On  the  main  ques¬ 
tion  Nye  and  Frelinghuysen  addressed  the  Senate  on  January 
26,  and  on  the  next  day  Schurz  spoke  again. 

Morton  was  now  anxious  to  bring  the  question  to  a  vote. 
On  the  27th  he  expressed  the  wish  that  the  Senate  should  sit 
till  the  matter  was  decided.  This,  however,  was  not  done.  On 
the  28th  Sumner  undertook  to  sum  up  the  case.  On  February 
29  Mr.  Carpenter  followed,  quoting  from  works  on  interna¬ 
tional  law  to  show  that  sales,  such  as  those  complained  of, 
if  made  in  this  country  in  the  regular  course  of  a  business  which 
had  been  pursued  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  would 
have  been  no  breach  of  neutral  obligation  even  if  made  to  the 
known  agents  of  France. 

Morton  spoke  once  more.  He  would  vote  for  this  investi¬ 
gation,  he  said,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  scandal  that 
had  been  sent  abroad  for  political  purposes.  But  if  he  had 
thought  that  the  government  had  violated  its  neutrality  he 
would  not  vote  for  it,  because  there  was  no  moral  or  patriotic 
obligation  resting  upon  him  to  make  out  a  cause  of  action 
against  his  own  country.  If  there  were  any  foundation  for 
this  proceeding,  beyond  that  of  making  political  capital  it 
was  to  give  a  foreign  government  a  cause  of  action  against 
our  own,  and  whether  that  would  be  regarded  as  patriotic,  he 
would  leave  to  the  judgment  of  mankind 

On  February  29  the  resolution  for  inquiry  was  adopted 
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by  a  vote  of  fifty-two  to  five.  The  question  then  recurred  upon 
the  preamble,  which  was  now  laid  upon  the  table  with  Sum¬ 
ner’s  own  consent. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  Cameron  moved  that  the  committee 
consist  of  Sumner,  Hamlin,  Carpenter,  Sherman,  Sawyer, 
Logan  and  Stevenson.  Sumner,  however,  was  unable  to 
serve  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  the  name  of  Harlan  was 
substituted.  This  step  gave  just  cause  for  criticism,  for  not  a 
single  senator  who  had  spoken  in  support  of  Sumner’s  charges 
was  placed  upon  the  committee.  Stevenson  was  the  only 
Democrat.  He  asked  that  Schurz  should  take  his  place. 
Sumner  urged  the  same  thing,  but  the  Senate  would  not  con¬ 
sent.  Sherman  then  declined  to  serve,  and  Trumbull  moved 
that  Schurz  be  substituted.  But  the  Senate  refused  and 
Ames  was  chosen  in  his  place  by  ballot.  The  remaining 
members  who  had  been  proposed  by  Cameron  were  elected. 
Morton  was  absent  when  the  committee  was  finally  made  up. 

Schurz  was  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  to  summon  and  examine  witnesses.  Sumner  was  also 
asked  to  state  the  facts  within  his  knowledge.  He  appeared, 
but  only  to  protest  against  the  organization  of  the  committee. 
He  submitted  to  examination,  however,  when  summoned  as 
a  witness.  The  committee  began  its  inquiry  on  March  6, 
and  closed  it  on  April  23.  A  voluminous  report  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  signed  by  all  the  members  except  Stevenson.  It 
exculpated  the  War  Department  and  all  the  officials  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sales  of  arms,  declared  that  no  corruption 
had  been  found,  insisted  that  Remington,  at  the  time  of  the 
various  sales,  was  not  in  fact  the  agent  of  France,  but  a  mer¬ 
chant  buying  upon  his  own  account  under  an  agreement  with 
the  French  government;  but  that  even  if  these  sales  had  been 
made  to  France  directly  there  would  still  have  been  no  breach 
of  neutrality,  since  they  had  been  made  upon  American  ter¬ 
ritory,  in  the  regular  course  of  business,  by  a  government 
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which  was  equally  willing  to  sell  to  either  belligerent.  The 
report  went  on  to  say  that  the  sales  had  been  profitable,  and 
that  the  proceeds  had  been  duly  accounted  for.  It  criticised 
the  relations  of  Sumner  and  Schurz  with  the  Marquis  de 
Chambrun,  but  did  not  specifically  state  whether  these  sena¬ 
tors  had  been  in  collusion  with  an  officer  or  agent  of  a  foreign 
government. 

Stevenson  offered  a  minority  report  dissenting  from  the 
conclusions  of  the  committee,  and  quoting  largely  from  the 
testimony  to  show  that  long  after  the  War  Department  had 
refused  to  sell  to  Remington,  because  he  was  the  agent  of 
France,  it  still  delivered  to  him  arms,  which  had  been  previously 
sold  by  verbal  contract.  Other  extracts  from  the  evidence 
indicated  that  Remington  had  negotiated  directly  with  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  for  the  arms  which  were  nominally  sold  to 
Richardson  and  others. 

On  May  3 1  Sumner  delivered  a  violent  Philippic  against 
Grant.  He  referred  to  this  report  in  a  few  words.  It  was, 
he  said,  unworthy  of  the  Senate,  and  ridiculous  in  its  at¬ 
tempt  to  expound  international  law,  and  it  would  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  "whitewashing  report.’’  He  then  attacked  the 
personal  pretensions  of  the  President,  whom  he  characterized 
as  "Caesar  with  a  Senate  at  his  heels.’’  He  criticised  Grant’s 
nepotism  and  gift-taking,  his  military  satellites,  his  interfer¬ 
ence  with  elections  and  local  politics,  his  quarrels  and  his  San 
Domingo  usurpation. 

Schurz  followed  with  a  careful  dissection  of  the  report. 

On  June  3  Carpenter  replied  in  a  speech  in  which  he 
sustained  the  legal  proposition  that  these  sales  were  not  a 
breach  of  neutrality,  by  citations  from  Vattel,  De  Burgh  and 
others,  as  well  as  by  an  official  letter  of  Timothy  Pickering, 
Secretary  of  State  in  1796,  and  he  insisted  with  much  show  of 
reason  that  upon  our  own  soil  the  government  had  as  good  a 
right  as  a  merchant  to  sell  arms  to  a  foreign  power. 
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This  argument  closed  the  discussion.  The  controversy  did 
not  attract  the  interest  expected  throughout  the  country. 

Morton,  in  a  speech  at  Cooper  Institute,  on  April  17,  when 
the  investigation  was  nearly  concluded,  and  the  result  was 
known,  declared  that  the  government  had  been  exonerated; 
that  the  relations  between  Germany  and  the  United  States 
had  never  been  more  cordial ;  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
busy-bodies  to  disturb  these  relations  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  political  capital,  and  that  the  French  arms  scandal  might 
be  buried  among  “the  nameless  graves  of  shameless  and  for¬ 
gotten  calumnies,” 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1872 — MORTON  RE-ELECTED  TO  THE 
SENATE — SPEECPI  ON  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS. 

Another  Presidential  election  was  approaching.  It  was 
plain  enough  that  a  great  majority  of  the  Republican  party 
was  in  favor  of  the  re-nomination  of  Grant.  There  was, 
however,  much  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  many  leading 
Republicans,  and  the  New  York  Tribune ,  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  the  Springfield  Republican ,  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
and  other  prominent  Republican  newspapers  were  open  in 
their  hostility  to  the  President.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
the  supporters  of  the  “Liberal  Republican  movement  in 
Missouri  in  1870  had  called  a  national  convention  to  meet 
at  Cincinnati  on  the  1st  of  May,  1872. 

Morton’s  position  as  a  friend  of  Grant  could  not  be  doubt¬ 
ful.  On  the  17th  of  April,  he  spoke  with  Senator  Conkling, 
General  Sickles  and  others  at  the  Cooper  Institute  in  New 
York,  and  criticised  in  advance  the  motives  of  those  who 
were  about  to  take  part  in  the  coming  convention.  It  would 
not,  he  said,  be  so  much  a  convention  as  a  conspiracy. 
The  men  who  would  compose  it  would  differ  entirely  in 
political  principles  and  would  be  a  unit  only  in  their  resent¬ 
ments.  The  regular  Republican  convention  to  be  held  at 
Philadelphia  had  been  described  as  an  office-holders’  conven¬ 
tion ;  but  there  would  be  more  office-seekers  at  Cincinnati, 
than  office-holders  in  Philadelphia.  Poets  had  written  of  the 
age  of  iron,  and  the  age  of  brass,  but  plain  prose  writers 
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would  record  this  as  the  age  of  calumny.  Whenever  a  slan¬ 
der  had  been  brushed  away  it  had  been  laboriously  recon¬ 
structed,  as  the  spider  restored  his  web. 

On  the  ist  of  May,  the  Cincinnati  convention  met.  Mr. 
Schurz  was  chairman.  The  contest  for  the  Presidential  nomi¬ 
nation  was  between  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  had  been 
minister  to  England  during  the  civil  war,  and  Horace  Greeley, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  Greeley  was  nominated 
upon  a  platform  which  opposed  any  re-opening  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  settled  by  the  amendments  to  the  constitution,  demanded 
the  removal  of  all  political  disabilities,  advocated  civil  serv¬ 
ice  reform,  and  ambiguously  remanded  the  question  of  the 
tariff  to  the  congressional  districts. 

The  Republican  convention  met  on  June  5,  in  Philadelphia. 

Morton  attended  as  a  delegate,  and  in  a  speech  before  that 
body,  he  indulged  in  sarcastic  allusions  to  the  dissatisfied 
Republicans.  Some  claimed  the  paternity  of  the  party,  he 
said,  and  therefore  they  insisted  upon  their  right  to  kill  it,  as 
certain  ancients  claimed  the  right  to  kill  their  offspring.  That 
paternity  was  questioned,  but  even  if  it  were  admitted,  the 
murderous  conclusion  was  denied.  Any  man  who  supposed 
he  had  strength  enough  to  break  up  the  Republican  party 
committed  a  grave  blunder.  An  apple  dropped  into  a  pool 
pioduced  a  ripple  for  a  little  while,  but  the  pool  soon  became 
placid. 

Grant  was  nominated  without  a  dissenting  vote.  The  only 
contest  was  in  regard  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  Colfax  had, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  written  a  letter  saying  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate.  Afterwards,  however,  he  had  re¬ 
considered  his  determination.  In  the  meantime,  the  name 
of  Henry  Wilson  had  been  proposed,  and  received  with 
favor.  The  Indiana  delegation  supported  Colfax,  but  his 
friends  throughout  the  country  were  lukewarm.  The  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  were  active  against  him.  The  refusal 
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of  Cameron  and  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  to  support  him 
was  decisive,  and  Wilson  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot. 

In  Indiana  Morton  had  to  make  his  fight  for  re-election  to 
the  Senate.  He  realized  that  it  was  a  doubtful  and  bitter 
struggle,  and  his  whole  strength  was  thrown  into  the  contest. 
When  he  came  home,  after  the  Philadelphia  convention,  he 
set  all  the  idlers  to  work.1  He  watched  carefully  the  selection 
of  candidates  for  the  legislature.  He  took  part  in  many  of 
the  county  conventions  which  preceded  the  campaign,  and 
saw  to  it  that  men  were  chosen  upon  whom  he  could  rely. 

Hendricks  had  been  nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  Gover¬ 
nor.  In  accepting  the  nomination  he  had  referred  to  a 
dangerous  ring  surrounding  the  President,  of  which  Morton 
was  a  member,  and  he  declared  that  a  vote  for  Grant  was  a 
vote  for  Morton. 

On  June  16  Morton,  in  an  address  to  the  Republican  con¬ 
vention  at  Greencastle,  replied:  “If  it  were  true,  as  he  says, 
that  a  vote  for  Grant  would  be  a  vote  for  Morton,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  suggest,  with  becoming  modesty,  that  a  vote  for 
Morton  has  always  been  better  for  Indiana  than  a  vote  for 
Hendricks.  Had  Indiana  voted  for  Hendricks  for  Governor 
in  i860,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence.  Had  he  pursued  the  same  course  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  that  he  did  as  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  through¬ 
out  the  rebellion,  Indiana  would  have  been  rent  with  civil  war 
and  drenched  with  fraternal  blood.  In  escaping  Hendricks 
as  Governor  in  i860,  the  state  avoided  a  vast  calamity ,  which 

1  Morton’s  complete  control  over  the  Republican  politicians  of  Indiana 
was  set  forth  in  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  about  this  time  in  the 
News  (a  paper  unfriendly  to  him),  entitled  “  Cats’  Paws  and  Catpawism. 
Morton  ran  the  party,  it  was  said,  as  a  country  school  master  ran  his 
school.  He  cared  little  whether  his  orders  were  liked  or  not,  so  long  as 
they  were  obeyed.  He  controlled  the  politicians  as  a  showman  controlled 
his  puppets.  The  Sentinel  said:  “  Morton  does  not  want  brains  on  his 
side  He  merely  wants  tools.  Morton  is  a  practical  mechanic  who  works 

well  with  tools.” 
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would  have  extended  to  the  nation.  The  defection  of  a  single 
Northwestern  state,  through  the  action  of  its  Executive,  might 
have  made  shipwreck  of  the  Union.  Now  that  the  war  is 
over,  the  debt  of  Indiana  paid,  and  her  credit  fully  restored, 
it  is  possible  she  might  survive  Mr.  Hendricks  as  Governor 
for  four  years,  but  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  such  an  experi¬ 
ment  would  have  been  fatal  during  the  war.  Humble  as  my 
political  and  official  record  is,  I  am  quite  willing  to  compare 
it  with  that  of  Mr.  Hendricks.  I  was  in  favor  of  putting 
down  the  rebellion;  he  was  not.  I  was  in  favor  of  using  all 
means  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  Union;  he  was  op¬ 
posed  to  every  war  measure.  I  exerted  whatever  political 
or  official  influence  I  had  for  carrying  on  the  war ;  he  cast  the 
whole  weight  of  his  influence  against  the  government.  I  do 
not  remember  a  speech  he  made  throughout  the  war  of  which 
he  would  dare  quote  a  single  sentence,  and  what  he  now 
most  desires,  in  taking  leave  of  the  principles  he  has  advocated 
all  his  life,  is  to  leave  behind  him  his  record,  and  cover  the 
past  with  oblivion.  If  there  be  any  act  or  speech  of  his  which 
can  be  used  as  an  argument  for  his  election  as  Governor,  I 
am  ignorant  of  it,  for  he  has  now  accepted  a  platform  which 
sets  the  seal  of  condemnation  upon  his  whole  political  career 
and  places  him  before  the  world  as  a  penitent.” 

A  few  days  later,  at  a  Republican  convention  at  Muncie, 
Morton  thus  returned  to  the  attack : 

“Mr.  Hendricks  said  at  the  late  Democratic  convention: 
‘We  have  turned  our  backs  upon  the  past  forever.  We  live 
only  in  the  present  and  the  future,  and  the  future  will  be 
ours.’  But  Mr.  Hendricks  was  undertaking  an  impossibility. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  thus  shed  his  opinions,  his 
history  and  the  experience  of  his  life.  Men  may  resolve  to  for¬ 
get  what  they  are  and  have  been,  but  the  world  is  not  so  ac¬ 
commodating.  A  man’s  history  for  twenty  years  in  the  prime 
of  his  life  becomes  a  part  of  himself,  and  he  can  not  turn  his 
back  upon  it  .  .  . 
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“If  it  were  in  the  power  of  politicians  thus  to  get  clear  of 
the  doctrines  they  have  professed  for  twenty-five  years,  how 
long  would  it  take  them  to  dispose  of  the  new  principles  which 
have  been  adopted  for  campaign  purposes?  These  new  robes 
sit  lightly  upon  them,  and  will  be  laid  aside  with  ease  when 
the  special  occasion  for  which  they  were  assumed  has  passed. 

“Parties  are  but  the  instrumentalities  of  public  opinion; 
they  are  of  slow  growth,  having  their  sources  deeply  rooted 
in  the  public  mind,  and  the  pretense  that  their  convictions 
can  be  changed  in  an  hour  by  the  resolutions  of  a  convention 
of  scheming  and  selfish  politicians  who  are  hungry  for  office, 
is  a  palpable  falsehood.  And  it  is  among  the  bad  signs  of 
the  times — it  is  a  most  demoralizing  spectacle,  when  a  large 
body  of  men  pretend  that  they  have  undergone  a  sudden 
conversion,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  obtaining  office  and 
plunder.  ’  ’ 

On  the  22d  of  June  Morton  spoke  in  Indianapolis  at  a 
rally  held  at  Masonic  hall.  When  the  defendant,  he  said, 
came  into  court  and  confessed  judgment,  the  plaintiff  was  not 
required  to  prove  his  case.  Where  a  great  party,  under  the 
leadership  of  unwise,  unpatriotic  and  selfish  men  had  striven 
to  make  shipwreck  of  the  nation,  it  was  but  natural  that  that 
party  should  try  to  obtain  a  new  name  and  seek  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  country  upon  new  questions. 

When  Morton  w^  thus  attacking  the  Democracy,  Hen¬ 
dricks  was  at  Saratoga.  He  returned  in  July,  and  on  the 
20th  of  that  month  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  Indianapolis, 
he  delivered  a  speech,  repeating  the  accusation  that  Morton, 
Chandler,  Conkling,  Cameron  and  Butler  constituted  a  “dan¬ 
gerous  ring’’  surrounding  the  President;  and  he  thus  an¬ 
swered  Morton’s  charge  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  war: 
“Governor  Morton  has  repeated  this  accusation  until  it  ought 
to  be  stale  and  stupid  to  himself.  At  each  time  the  people  of 
Indiana  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  calumny.  They  felt  that  he  knew  that  what  he  was  saying 
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was  not  true.  I  do  not  believe  he  has  ever  yet  influenced  a  vote 
by  it.  He  has  known  all  the  while  that  during  the  first  month 
of  the  war  I  made  a  brief  publication  of  my  views,  in  which 
I  said  that  I  regarded  it  as  the  duty  of  the  citizens  to  respect 
and  maintain  the  national  authority,  and  give  it  an  honest 
and  earnest  support  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  until  in 
the  providence  of  God  it  might  be  brought  to  an  honorable 
conclusion.*  He  has  known  that  my  conduct  throughout  was 
governed  by  that  sentiment.  My  legislative  service  in  the 
United  States  Senate  commenced  in  December,  1863,  and 
Governor  Morton  knows  that  I  voted  for  the  army  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  of  that  year.  It  passed  the  Senate  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1864,  and  was  approved  by  the  President  on  the  15th 
of  June.  That  bill  furnished  the  abundant  means  by  which 
the  war  was  prosecuted  to  its  conclusion. 

“In  a  more  recent  speech  he  has  called  my  sincerity  in 
question,  in  that  I  have  said  we  turn  our  backs  upon  the  past; 
we  stand  in  the  present  and  look  forward  to  the  future.  No 
fair-minded  man  understands  this  language  as  a  desertion  of 
convictions  of  right,  or  as  an  abandonment  of  essential  prin¬ 
ciples.  This  I  may  illustrate.  I  opposed  the  amendments 
to  the  constitution  for  I  thought  then,  as  I  believe  now,  that 
during  a  civil  war,  and  until  the  passions  excited  thereby  have 
cooled,  the  public  mind  is  not  in  proper  condition  safely  to 
change  the  foundations  and  framework  of  government.  But 
now  that  the  amendments  have  been  declared  adopted  it  is 
no  humiliation  on  my  part  to  cease  that  controversy,  to  turn 
my  back  upon  it,  and  to  declare  that  the  amendments  must 
be  respected  and  obeyed.” 

A  few  days  later  Morton,  in  a  speech  at  Lafayette,  replied 
to  the  above.  He  said  in  regard  to  Hendricks’  publication 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war:  “I  must  confess  that  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  it  and  am  surprised  to  hear  of  its  exist- 
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ence.  If  he  published  such  a  statement  during  the  first 
month  of  the  war,  it  has  escaped  everybody’s  recollection, 
and  was  not  repeated  by  him  at  any  subsequent  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  or  for  years  afterward.  Mr.  Hendricks  made 
many  speeches  during  the  war,  and, -so  far  as  I  know,  he  did 
not  in  any  one  of  them  advocate  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union  by  force  of  arms.  On  the  contrary,  his  speeches 
were  devoted  to  the  condemnation  of  the  government  and  the 
criticism  of  every  war  measure,  and  it  must  be  said  that  he 
spared  no  argument  that  could  possibly  contribute  to  make 
volunteering  unpopular  and  conscription  necessary ;  and  when 
conscription  came,  he  denounced  it  as  unconstitutional,  tyran¬ 
nical  and  wicked. 

“When  Mr.  Hendricks  claims  that  he  was  a  war  Democrat 
he  trifles  with  the  public  intelligence  and  the  recollections  of 
men.  He  contradicts  the  recorded  evidence  of  his  opinions, 
and  astonishes  his  most  intimate  friends.  He  owed  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States  Senate,  by  the  treasonable  legislature 
of  1863,  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  recognized  enemy  of  the 
war,  and  had  more  power  and  influence  than  anybody  else 
to  cripple  the  administration  in  its  prosecution.  He  says,  as 
evidence  that  he  supported  the  war,  that  in  1863  he  voted 
for  the  army  appropriation  bill.  In  regard  to  this  I  can  only 
say  that  at  that  time  his  vote  for  it  in  the  Senate  was  not 
necessary,  and  it  would  have  required  more  political  courage 
than  Mr.  Hendricks  generally  has  credit  for,  to  have  given  a 
vote  in  Congress  against  an  appropriation  for  the  army.  I 
think  his  friends  and  mine  will  agree  with  me,  that  this  is  the 
first  time  they  ever  heard  of  that  vote — that  he  has  never 
boasted  of  it  before.  Several  weeks  ago  Mr.  Hendricks,  in 
accepting  his  third  nomination  for  Governor,  announced  that 
he  had  turned  his  back  upon  the  past  forever,  and  looked  only 
to  the  future.  But  he  seems  now  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
turning  his  back  upon  the  past.  He  is  attempting  to  reverse 
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the  past,  to  obliterate  his  anti-war  record,  and  appear  in  the 
interesting  character  of  a  war  Democrat,  whose  labors  were 
crowned  with  success  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion;  all 
of  which  will  be  received  with  surprise  and  perhaps  with  in¬ 
dignation  by  his  old  friends,  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 

“Another  statement  in  his  speech  must  have  severely  taxed 
the  credulity  and  recollection  of  his  audience,  and  for  fear  I 
shall  be  suspected  of  misrepresenting  him,  I  will  quote  the 
passage.  He  said :  ‘.  .  .  .  I  opposed  the  amendments  to 
the  constitution,  for  I  thought  then,  as  I  believe  now,  that 
during  a  civil  war,  and  until  the  passions  excited  thereby 
had  cooled,  the  public  mind  was  not  in  a  proper  condition 
safely  to  change  the  foundations  and  framework  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.’  Here  Mr.  Hendricks  gave  the  country  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  opposed  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments,  because  he  thought  it  was  a  bad  time  to  amend 
the  constitution  during  a  civil  war,  while  the  passions  were 
excited  not  that  he  had  any  objections  to  the  amendments 
themselves.  This  pretense  is  like  the  other  attempt  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  character  of  a  war  Democrat.  It  is  perfectly 
notorious  that  Mr.  Hendricks  voted  against  and  opposed  the 
thirteenth  amendment  because  he  was  opposed  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  not  because  of  the  time  when  the  amendment  was 
brought  forward.  It  is  perfectly  notorious  that  he  fought  at 
every  step  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  bitterly 
denouncing  every  provision  of  it  as  subversive  of  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  our  institutions.  It  is  also  notorious  that  he  voted 
against  the  fifteenth  amendment,  and  denounced  negro  suffrage 
and  political  equality  as  immoral  and  destructive  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions.  It  was  because  of  the  horror  he  entertained  of  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  negro  suffrage  that  he  twice  advised 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  legislature  of  Indiana  to 
resign,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  that  amendment. 

I  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Hendricks  changing  his  opinions 
in  regard  to  the  war,  the  amendments  and  everything  else 
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and  turning  his  back  upon  the  past,  but  when  he  undertakes 
to  reverse  the  history  of  the  times,  and  appear  in  a  character 
which  belongs  to  others,  he  places  those  with  whom  he  was 
then  in  conflict  in  a  false  position.  He  and  I  were  in  political 
conflict  during  the  war,  and  if  he  was  in  favor  of  its  prosecu¬ 
tion,  I  must  have  been  against  it,  and  the  next  step  for  him 
to  take  will  be  to  assert  that  I  was  opposed  to  the  war,  and 
doing  all  in  my  power  to  make  the  rebellion  a  success,  while 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  government,  and  that  his  efforts  were 
finally  crowned  with  victory.” 

On  the  9th  of  July  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Baltimore  adopted  the  Cincinnati  platform  without  change 
and  accepted  the  nomination  of  Greeley. 

On  the  7th  of  August  Morton  delivered  at  Rushville  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  address  containing  many  quotations  from  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  Horace  Greeley.  Mr.  Greeley,  he 
said,  immediately  after  Lincoln’s  election,  had  declared  the 
right  of  secession  to  be  a  natural  and  inalienable  right,  if  his 
views  had  been  adopted,  four  millions  of  negroes,  now  free, 
would  still  be  slaves.  Mr.  Greeley  had  become  the  advocate 
of  the  war  after  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  and  had  pre¬ 
maturely  raised  the  cry  of  “On  to  Richmond.”  In  1864  he 
had  written  to  Mr.  Lincoln  that  terrible  letter,  “Our  country 
is  bleeding  to  death.  It  is  dying.  We  must  have  peace.” 
He  had  suggested,  as  terms  of  the  negotiation,  the  payment 
of  six  hundred  million  dollars  for  the  slaves.  After  the  war 
he  had  become  bail  for  Jefferson  Davis.  In  his  letter  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  he  had  pledged  himself  not  to  incerfere  with  the 
local  government  of  a  state;  he  had  promised  that,  as  between 
the  Ku-Klux  and  the  loyal  men  of  the  South,  the  power  of  the 
Federal  government  should  not  be  exerted  to  protect  life  and 
liberty.  Mr.  Greeley  had  formerly  been  in  favor  of  the  Ku- 
Klux  bill,  but  he  now  talked  the  old  jargon  of  state  rights,  and, 
tempted  by  the  Presidency,  he  repudiated  his  own  declara¬ 
tions.  Morton  also  read  Greeley’s  former  characterization  of 
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the  general  corruption  and  debauchery  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  then  referred  to  his  statement  in  accepting  the 
nomination  by  the  Baltimore  convention,  that  those  who  had 
made  that  nomination  were  more  Democratic  than  they  would 
have  been  in  taking  any  other  course.  Morton  now  consid¬ 
ered  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  the  administration  of  Grant, 
and  he  urged  his  hearers  to  renewed  fidelity  to  the  Republi¬ 
can  party. 

We  now  hear  of  Morton  almost  every  day  in  various  parts 
of  the  state — at  Kokomo,  Muncie,  Centerville,  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  New  Albany,  Bedford,  and  at  many  other  places. 
The  efficiency  of  his  blows  again  brought  upon  him  the  vitu¬ 
perations  of  a  wounded  and  exasperated  enemy.1 

1  The  Chicago  Tribune  declared  that  he  was  fighting  like  Macbeth  for 
very  existence,  bear-like,  tied  to  a  stake.  He  had  been  the  evil  genius  of 
Grant’s  administration,  and  was  now  its  ruling  spirit.  In  his  grim  calcu¬ 
lations  the  only  way  to  keep  the  Republican  party  united  was  to  keep  the 
passions  and  animosities  of  the  war  at  red  heat. 

The  New  \  ork  World  was  even  more  emphatic.  “  We  now  know  that 
in  the  peisistent  attempts  he  has  made  to  heighten  the  misery  and  in¬ 
crease  the  degradation  of  the  South,  Grant  has  pursued  no  cherished  prin¬ 
ciple  of  conduct,  but  has  merely,  without  any  venom  of  his  own,  given 
easy  way  to  the  dark  passions  that  rule  Morton’s  heart  and  turn  his  blood 
into  gall.  The  President  has  played  persecutor  and  tyrant,  not  because 
he  fancied  that  persecution  and  tyranny  were  necessary,  but  because  his 
master  told  him  to  do  so.  For  these  reasons,  in  contemplating  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  Grant’s  re-election  and  the  consequences  likely  to  result  from  it, 
it  is  more  important  for  us  to  know  the  character  of  the  master  than  of 
the  man.” 

The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  said  :  “Of  all  the  administration 
senators,  Morton  is  the  ablest  and  most  depraved.  Virtue  would  wilt  un¬ 
der  his  approving  smile,  and  honor  itself  would  be  sullied  by  his  defense 
of  it.  His  countenance  and  his  voice  mark  the  man.  Impudence  and 
ferocity  glitter  in  his  eye,  and  play  along  the  savage  lines  of  his  mouth.” 

The  Indianapolis  Journal  answered  :  “  When  the  World ,  the  Tribune , 
and  other  organs  of  the  Confederate  Democracy  single  out  Morton  for 
attack  and  concentrate  their  fire  on  him,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  he  is  a 
representative  man,  and,  among  the  Republicans  of  the  state,  facile  frin- 
cefs.  We  are  willing  to  accept  the  issue.  We  agree  to  the  statement 
that  when  they  break  down  Morton  they  break  down  the  Republican 
party  in  Indiana.” 
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A  story  which  went  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  during 
this  campaign  resulted  in  making  Morton  responsible  in  the 
eyes  of  Democrats  for  the  faults  of  Grant’s  administration. 
We  have  seen  that  in  1869,  before  the  representatives  of 
Georgia  had  been  admitted  to  Congress,  the  legislature  of 
that  state  had  illegally  expelled  its  colored  members,  filling 
their  places  with  their  white  Democratic  competitors,  and 
that  Morton  had  introduced  a  bill  directing  the  Governor  to 
reconvene  the  legislature,  including  the  men  expelled  and  ex¬ 
cluding  all  the  men  under  disabilities.  On  the  day  when 
Morton  introduced  this  bill,  the  President  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  reciting  the  facts  and  urging  the  passage  of  a  law 
authorizing  the  Governor  thus  to  reconvene  the  legislature. 
It  was  said  that  Mr.  Farnsworth  of  Illinois,  chairman  of 
the  Reconstruction  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  went  to  Grant  for  an  explanation  of  this  part  of  the 
message,  and  that  Grant  replied,  “I  don’t  know  what  it  means, 
Morton  put  that  in.”  The  story  was  taken  up  and  repeated, 
and  whatever  was  most  objectionable  in  Grant’s  administra¬ 
tion  was  now  attributed  to  Morton. 

There  were  a  good  many  Democrats  who  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  support  Greeley  and  the  Cincinnati  platform.  A 
convention  of  these  men,  the  “Straight-out  Democrats”  called 
together  by  one  Blanton  Duncan,  was  held  in  Louisville 
in  the  early  part  of  September.  It  was  charged  that  Morton 
had  much  to  do  with  this  convention  On  the  day  that  he 
arrived  at  New  Albany  it  was  said  that  Duncan’s  circulars 
had  been  distributed  under  Morton’s  frank  and  that  Morton 
was  conferring  with  Duncan  at  a  secluded  hotel.  In  the 
evening  Morton  addressed  a  meeting  in  that  city  and  thus 
referred  to  the  matter: 

“I  do  not  know  Blanton  Duncan.  I  never  saw  him  nor 
had  any  communication  with  him.  As  to  my  frank  having 
been  used  to  send  his  circulars,  I  do  not  believe  it  has  been 
done;  if  it  has  been,  the  frank  has  been  forged.  I  know 
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that  it  is  possible  to  forge  my  frank.  Speeches  of  Mr. 
Schurz  and  Mr.  Trumbull  which  circulated  in  Michigan,  un¬ 
der  my  forged  frank,  have  been  sent  to  me.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  Mr.  Duncan’s  convention  except  what  I  see 
in  the  papers.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  it,  for  we  can 
beat  Mr.  Greeley  whether  that  convention  meets  or  not.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

In  a  speech  at  Indianapolis,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
Morton  said,  speaking  of  the  charges  made  against  Grant  by 
the  Democrats : 

Theii  criticisms  are  all  answered  and  they  are  overwhelmed 
and  stultify  themselves  when  they  support  Horace  Greeley, 
who  has  been  the  advocate  and  defender  of  all  these  things 
which  they  condemn.  He  has  justified,  from  time  to  time, 
every  act  of  Congress  that  has  been  passed  in  regard  to  the 
South.  He  justified  the  election  law,  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  cwpus ,  the  prosecution  of  the  Kuklux.  He 
defended  the  amendments  and  denounced  their  enemies;  in 
short,  he  has  furnished  an  argument  ifl  answer  to  everything 
his  supporters  say.  How  these  things  w$re  right  in  Horace 
Greeley  and  wrong  in  General  Grant,  it  is  hhrcHsr  an  honest 
man  to  understand.  ...  \ 

Turning  aside  from  this  painful  apostasy  and  front'  the 
melancholy  spectacle  of  a  coalition  held  together  by  nothing, 
but  the  prospect  of  plunder,  I  present  the  national  platform  of 
the  Republican  party,  a  party  crowned  with  the  glories  of  the 
past  and  fragrant  with  the  sweet  buds  of  promise  for  the  fut¬ 
ure.  On  it  are  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold :  ‘Peace  and  se¬ 
curity  to  all ;  equal  political  and  civil  rights  to  all ;  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  laws  to  every  class  and  condition ;  gratitude  to 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  republic;  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  labor;  protection  to  American  industry;  safe  and  gradual 
return  to  specie  payments ;  sound  and  uniform  currency  for 
the  people;  justice  and  firmness  in  our  foreign  relations  :  ar¬ 
bitration  as  a  substitute  for  war;  peace,  kindness  and  fair 
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dealing  with  the  Indians ;  the  faithful  collection  of  the  reve¬ 
nue ;  gradual  payment  of  the  public  debt;  economy,  retrench¬ 
ment' and  improvement  in  administration;  and  covering  all 
like  a  shield — “The  Union  must  be  Preserved’’ — -the  nation 
undivided  and  indivisible.’ 

The  8th  of  October  was  election  day  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  These  state  elections  practically  decided 
the  contest.  Hartranft,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Gover¬ 
nor  in  Pennsylvania,  received  more  than  thirty-five  thou¬ 
sand  majority.  The  Republicans  carried  Ohio  by  more 
than  fourteen  thousand.  The  hardest  battle  was  fought  in  In¬ 
diana.  Two  years  before,  the  Democrats  had  carried  the  state 
by  an  average  majority  of  about  twenty-five  hundred.  This 
year  Hendricks  was  elected  Governor  by  the  narrow  mar¬ 
gin  of  eleven  hundred  and  forty-eight.  General  Browne,  his 
competitor,  failed  to  get  the  full  vote  of  his  party  on  account 
of  the  defection  of  many  of  the  temperance  men  of  the  state. 
The  Republicans  elected  all  the  other  state  officers  but  one, 
as  well  as  the  Congressmen-at-large ;  and  the  legislature  in 
both  branches  was  Republican,  thus  insuring  the  re-election 
of  Morton  to  the  Senate. 

On  October  16  he  left  Indiana  to  take  part  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  Illinois.  On  the  17th  he  spoke  at  Central  Hall,  in 
Chicago.  The  financial  question  was  the  special  feature  of 
this  speech.  The  country,  he  said,  had  never  been  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  condition.  The  wages  of  labor  would  purchase  more 
comforts  and  necessaries  than  ever  before.  There  were  few 
failures  and  men  had  more  confidence  in  each  other  than  at 
any  former  time.  Look  at  Chicago.  That  city  would  soon 
be  rebuilt,  and  it  would  not  be  known  that  there  had  been  a 
fire,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  old  buildings  had  given  way 
to  grander  ones.  These  structures  were  built  upon  credit. 
Mortgages  had  been  given  on  long  time.  Houses  would  go 
up  with  the  expectation  that  the  rents  would  pay  this  indebt- 
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edness.  But  if  there  should  be  a  convulsion  and  depression 
in  business  this  apparent  prosperity  would  end  in  destruction 
and  ruin.  There  were  a  hundred  thousand  people  in  the  city 
whose  homes  were  not  paid  for.  A  decline  in  real  estate 
would  ruin  thousands.  The  amount  of  the  mortgages  and 
notes  would  not  be  diminished,  but  the  means  of  paying  them 
would  be  cut  off.  Any  change  of  financial  policy  would  in¬ 
volve  thousands  in  hopeless  bankruptcy.  Now  that  all  were 
doing  well,  why  make  the  change? 

The  effect  of  this  argument  was  remarkable.  An  eye  wit¬ 
ness  declaies  that  the  audience  seemed  panic  stricken  and 
under  a  spell,  as  if  the  calamity  foreshadowed  had  already 
overtaken  them. 

Morton  made  three  more  speeches  in  Illinois ;  at  Ottawa, 
at  Peoria  (where  he  was  the  guest  of  Colonel  Robert  G.  In- 
gersoll)  and  at  Decatur.  From  that  state  he  went  to  St. 
Louis,  where  he  spoke  in  “The  Temple”  on  “Reform  and 
Reconciliation.”  From  St.  Louis  he  returned  to  Indiana 
where  he  continued  in  the  canvass  to  the  end. 

When  the  election  was  held  and  the  votes  were  counted, 
it  was  found  that  Greeley  had  carried  only  six  states,  all  in 
the  South.  The  majority  for  Grant  in  Indiana  was  22,515. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  see  that  Morton  was  re¬ 
turned  as  senator  by  the  legislature  just  chosen.  As  one  of 
the  correspondents  remarked,  the  senatorship  was  Morton’s 
bone  and  he  meant  to  hold  fast  to  it.  There  was  much  jeal¬ 
ousy  exhibited.  There  was  talk  of  “  a  ground  swell  for 
Colfax”  in  Northern  Indiana.  The  Democrats  openly  de¬ 
clared  that  if  seven  Republicans  could  be  found  who  would 
bolt  they  would  unite  with  these  Republicans  and  vote  for 
any  one  else..  Richard  W.  Thompson  had  been  named  for 
the  senatorship,  but  he  had  declined  in  an  open  letter.  Col¬ 
fax  too  gave  public  assurance  that  he  was  not  a  candidate. 
No  other  man  could  be  thought  of.  Still  it  was  thought  best 
to  waste  no  time  waiting  for  the  election.  Disaffection  might 
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spread.  So  Governor  Baker  at  once  called  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature,  the  Republican  caucus  met  on  the  evening 
of  November  13,  and  every  man  voted  for  Morton. 

The  26th  of  November  was  the  day  set  for  the  election  of 
senator.  On  the  night  before,  a  number  of  the  Republican 
members  were  absent  and  there  were  Democrats  enough 
present  to  secure  the  election  of  James  D.  Williams,  the  can¬ 
didate  of  their  party.  The  friends  of  Morton  were  fright¬ 
ened.  He  did  not  share  their  alarm  and  expressed  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  return  of  the  absent.  There  were 
deputations  at  the  early  trains  to  welcome  the  tardy ,  and 
great  was  the  rejoicing  when  they  came.  All  were  present 
in  time,  and  Morton  was  elected. 

His  political  enemies  admitted  that  in  his  election,  the 
Indiana  Republicans  had  paid  a  just  obligation.  They  de¬ 
clared  that  “to  his  sleepless  energy,  indomitable  will  and 
devilish  ingenuity  his  party  was  indebted  for  its  recent 

•  .  5  J 1 

victory. 

The  system  devised  by  the  makers  of  the  constitution  for 
the  choice  of  a  President  did  not  accomplish  what  they  had 
intended.  The  scheme  of  an  electoral  college  whose  mem¬ 
bers,  voting  upon  the  same  day  in  different  states,  should 
deliberate  and  separately  choose  by  an  absolute  majority  a 
Chief  Executive  for  the  whole  country,  was  unreasonable  from 
the  beginning,  and  was  soon  relegated  to  the  realm  of  im¬ 
practicable  dreams.  Great  parties  arose  whose  power  had 
not  been  foreseen  by  the  constitutional  convention  and  these 
parties  named  the  men  for  whom  the  people  really  voted 
when  they  cast  their  ballots  for  the  dummies  called  electors. 

But  the  system,  although  worthless  for  the  purpose  do- 

1  The  Sentinel  uttered  this  lamentation:  “  The  cable  emits  the  annual 
chronic  scare  about  the  cholera.  We’ll  none  of  it.  Haven’t  we  Morton, 
and  the  postmaster,  and  how  could  an  impartial  Providence  afflict  us 

with  another  burden  ?  ” 
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signed,  was  still  powerful  for  evil.  The  state  legislatures  had 
all  enacted  that  Presidential  electors  should  be  chosen  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  voters  of  their  respective  states,  but  had 
not  provided  any  plan  for  settling  election  contests.  The  re¬ 
turns  v/ere  to  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  was 
to  open  them  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
the  votes  were  then  to  be  counted,  but  it  was  not  provided  by 
whom  this  count  should  be  made  or  who  should  pass  upon 
the  questions  of  law  or  fact  which  might  arise.  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate  had  this  right,  a  vast  power  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  would  never  be  politically  indif¬ 
ferent,  and  would  often  be  personally  interested  in  the  result. 
If  the  two  houses  of  Congress  had  this  right,  they  must  act  as 
separate  bodies,  and  who  should  decide  in  case  they  disa¬ 
greed?  If  there  were  no  choice  by  the  electoral  college,  a 
mere  majority  of  states  voting  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  often  representing  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  might  control  the  election.  This 
was  an  awkward  and  illogical  system  of  choosing  a  President. 
In  1865,  immediately  after  the  war,  Congress  adopted  the 
Twenty-second  Joint  Rule  as  a  safeguard  against  receiv¬ 
ing  the  electoral  votes  of  the  states  recently  in  rebellion. 
This  rule  provided  that  any  question  regarding  the  elec¬ 
toral  vote  of  a  state  should  be  submitted  separately  to  each 
House  of  Congress  for  its  decision,  and  that  no  vote  ob¬ 
jected  to  should  be  counted  except  by  the  concurrent  action 
of  both  houses,  This  rule  was  probably  unconstitutional,  and 
it  offered  a  strong  temptation  to  a  party  which,  although  de¬ 
feated  in  the  election,  still  remained  in  control  of  a  single 
House,  to  stifle  the  voice  of  a  state  by  technical  or  trifling  ob¬ 
jections,  and  thus  throw  the  election  into  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  in  which  the  popular  majority  might  be  defeated 
and  a  minority  candidate  elected. 

Morton  believed  that  the  system  ought  to  be  changed,  and 
that  the  present  time,  when  there  were  no  immediate  interests 
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to  be  affected,  was  the  golden  opportunity  for  making  the 
necessary  constitutional  amendment. 

On  January  6,  1873,  he  offered  a  resolution  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  examine  and  report  at  the 
next  session  upon  the  best  mode  of  electing  the  President. 

On  January  17  he  delivered,  in  behalf  of  this  resolution,  a 
carefully  prepared  speech,  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the 
electoral  system  and  the  dangers  likely  to  follow  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  twenty-second  joint  rule.  He  insisted  that  the 
path  of  duty  was  the  path  of  safety ;  that  in  a  time  of  politi¬ 
cal  peace  the  country  should  remove  these  perilous  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  the  public  welfare.  His  belief  in  the  need  of  imme¬ 
diate  action  was  strongly  reinforced  by  a  matter  which  took 
place  soon  afterwards,  in  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes 
of  Arkansas  in  February,  1873.  An  objection  was  made  to 
receiving  these  votes  because  the  certificate  did  not  bear  the 
great  seal  of  the  state.  The  impression  of  a  seal  was  indis¬ 
tinct;  the  words  “Secretary  of  State”  appeared  on  it,  and  it 
was  said  to  be  merely  the  seal  of  a  department.  The  House  of 
Representatives  overruled  this  objection  but  the  Senate  sus¬ 
tained  it.  The  votes  of  Arkansas  were  thrown  out,  and  nearly 
half  a  million  of  people  were  thereby  disfranchised. 

In  March  following,  Morton’s  resolution  was  adopted.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  the  question  was  re¬ 
ferred.  During  the  summer  recess  he  came  to  Washington 
to  investigate  the  subject,  and  spent  a  week  examining  docu¬ 
ments  and  references  in  the  Congressional  library.  He  then 
called  the  committee  together.  They  met  in  New  York  m 
October1  and  agreed  upon  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 

1  The  following  manuscript  memorandum,  submitted  by  Morton  to  this 
committee,  shows  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  were  discussed  : 

“  Resolution  requires  report  on — 

“  1.  Best  and  most  practical  mode  of  electing  President. 
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providing  that  the  President  should  be  elected  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  Each  state  was  to  be  divided  into  dis¬ 
tricts  equal  to  the  number  of  its  members  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  person  having  the  most  votes  in  each 
district  was  to  receive  the  vote  of  that  district,  and  the  person 
having  the  most  votes  in  the  state  was  to  receive  two  presi¬ 
dential  votes  from  the  state  at  large.  A  plurality  of  votes 
should  elect.  Congress  was  to  have  power  to  conduct  the 
election  and  to  establish  tribunals  for  the  decision  of  all  con¬ 
tests  . 

This  proposed  amendment  was  not  reported  to  the  Senate 
until  May,  1874,  and  no  action  was  taken  upon  it  that  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1874  a  Democratic  majority  was  elected  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  result  of  the  following 
Presidential  election  was  considered  uncertain.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  party  would  still  control  both  houses  until  the  4th  of 
March,  1875,  and  although  this  amendment  was  not  a  par¬ 
tisan  measure,  Morton  was  anxious  to  have  it  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  while  the  Republican  party  was  in  power. 

In  January,  1875,  he  again  brought  it  up  in  the  Senate, 
and  on  the  21st  of  that  month  he  supported  it  by  an  elaborate 
speech,  urging  the  same  reasons  for  the  change  as  those 
which  he  had  presented  in  1873. 

“  2.  Tribunal  for  contested  elections. 

“  Best  modes — 

“  1.  By  people  directly,  as  one  community. 

“  2.  By  districts  equal  in  number  to  representatives  from  both  houses. 

“3.  By  districts  equal  to  number  of  members  in  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  and  two  from  states  at  large. 

“  Upon  failure  to  elect — 

“  Second  popular  election  from  two  highest  candidates. 

“  Joint  convention  of  House  and  Senate,  members  voting  equally 

“Tribunal— 

“  1.  United  States  courts. 

“2..  Special  tribunals. 

“  United  States  to  provide  election  officers  in  case  state  does  not.” 
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He  read  a  tabulated  statement  prepared  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  showing  the  discrepancies  between  the  electoral  vote  and 
the  popular  vote  in  Presidential  elections.  Lincoln,  Buchanan, 
Taylor  and  Polk  had  not  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  of 
all  the  people.  He  claimed  that  the  proposed  system  came 
much  nearer  to  representing  the  popular  vote  than  did  the 
existing  system.  An  election  by  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast 
was  far  better  than  an  election  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  The  patronage  of  the  President  was  ample  enough  to 
reach  every  member  of  the  House,  and  there  could  be  no 
greater  opportunity  for  corruption  than  in  the  case  of  a  Rep¬ 
resentative  who  might  give  the  casting  vote  of  a  state.  A 
few  members  by  the  sale  of  their  votes  might  elect  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  question  was  more  important,  insisted  Morton, 
than  any  other  measure  before  the  Senate. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  seeing  that  no  amendment  could 
be  passed,  he  introduced  a  concurrent  resolution  to  repeal  the 
Twenty-second  Joint  Rule.  A  few  days  later,  however,  after 
consulting  other  senators,  he  determined,  instead,  to  amend 
that  rule,  and  he  submitted  a  substitute  providing  that  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  counting  the  electoral  vote  of  a  state  should  be  valid, 
unless  such  objection  were  sustained  by  the  affirmative  votes 
of  the  two  houses. 

This  amendment  was  referred  to  his  committee,  which  re¬ 
ported  a  bill  that  no  electoral  vote  should  be  rejected,  except 
by  the  affirmative  decision  of  the  two  houses,  but  that  if  more 
than  one  return  were  received  from  a  state,  that  one  only 
should  be  counted  which  the  two  houses,  acting  separately, 
should  decide  to  be  true  and  valid. 

On  the  25th  of  February  this  bill  was  discussed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Edmunds  proposed,  as  a  substitute,  the  appointment 
of  a  joint  committee  of  eight,  four  from  each  house,  who 
should  pass  upon  the  returns.  Morton  opposed  this.  It  pre- 
2 — Mor.—  18 
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sented,  he  said,  the  greatest  possible  temptation  to  corruption. 
The  election  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  five  men  out  of 
eight,  and  their  action  would  stand  unless  overruled  by  the 
two  houses. 

The  substitute  was  defeated.  There  was  much  further 
argument  and  the  bill  finally  passed  the  Senate,  but  it  was  too 
late  in  the  session  to  secure  consideration  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  it  failed  to  become  a  law/ 

Morton  did  not  live  to  see  incorporated  into  our  constitution 
the  change  which  he  so  earnestly  advocated  and  the  question 
of  the  choice  of  a  President  by  some  other  means  than  that 
of  an  electoral  college  is  one  of  the  problems  still  awaiting 
solution. 

1  In  1877  Morton  made  his  constitutional  amendment  the  subject  of  two 
articles  in  the  North  American  Review. 

In  the  second  article  he  gave  the  following  striking  illustration  of  the 
dangers  from  corruption  in  elections  by  the  House  of  Representatives  : 
“  In  1801  the  House  of  Representatives  balloted  for  a  number  of  days 
without  making  a  choice  of  a  President.  The  4th  of  March  was  approach¬ 
ing,  and  there  was  danger  of  its  coming  without  the  election  of  a  President 
— danger  of  an  interregnum.  On  the  night  of  the  day  before  the  election, 
a  member  of  the  House,  who  represented  a  state  that  had  but  one  member, 
went  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  said  to  him  :  ‘  If  Mr.  Jefferson  will 
give  assurance  that  he  will  retain  the  collectors  of  the  ports  of  Wilming¬ 
ton  and  Philadelphia,  and  will  give  two  bills  (which  were  named)  his  ap¬ 
proval,  I  will  change  my  vote  to-morrow,  and  I  know  of  two  other  mem¬ 
bers,  from  two  different  states,  who  will  change  their  votes.  The  effect  of 
it  will  be  to  change  the  votes  of  those  states  and  give  Mr.  Jefferson  three 
additional  votes,  which  will  elect  him.’  The  message  was  carried  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  (so  said  his  friends),  and  on  the  next  morning  the  assurance  was 
given  that  the  two  collectors  should  be  retained  and  the  laws  approved. 
The  three  members  changed  their  votes,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected.  I 
know  it  is  a  common  thing  to  say  that  public  virtue  has  degenerated,  and 
that  public  men  have  a  lower  grade  of  morals  than  they  had  fifty  years  ago, 
but  such  a  thing  as  that  would  now  destroy  any  public  man.” 

2  On  January  17,  1876,  a  resolution  was  presented  that  the  former  joint 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  should  be  adopted  for 
the  session.  Morton  moved  to  except  from  this  the  twenty-second  joint 
rule  which  provided  for  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote.  His  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to  and  after  this  the  only  provisions  for  counting  the 
vote  were  those  contained  in  the  constitution  itself. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


LOUISIANA  ELECTIONS — PINCHBACK 

When  Sumner  was  removed  from  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  it  was  proposed  to  make  him  chairman  of  a 
new  committee  just  created,  that  of  Privileges  and  Elections, 
but  he  declined  the  appointment.  Morton  was  now  the  chair¬ 
man,  and  this  committee  soon  became  in  reality  what  it  was 
in  rank,  the  foremost  committee  in  the  Senate.  Some  of  its 
most  important  duties  were  in  reference  to  the  political  dis¬ 
turbances  in  Louisiana. 

In  1868  Henry  C.  Warmouth,  a  young  man,  able  but  un¬ 
scrupulous,  had  been  elected  by  the  Republicans  Governor 
of  that  state.  Bitter  contests  had  arisen  between  two  factions 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  Warmouth  had  taken  part  in  the 
Liberal  Republican  movement  in  opposition  to  Grant.  In 
1872  Kellogg  was  nominated  for  Governor  by  the  regular 
Republicans,  and  McEnery  by  the  Warmouth  faction,  com¬ 
posed  of  Liberal  Republicans,  Democrats  and  Reformers, 
upon  a  so-called  fusion  ticket. 

The  constitution  of  Louisiana  provided  that  returns  of  all 
elections  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  in 
1870  the  legislature  had  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  appoint  supervisors  of  registration  in  each  parish,, 
who  were  to  fix  the  places  of  registration  and  voting  and  to 
select  commissioners  of  election,  under  whose  direction  the 
voting  was  to  take  place.  The  commissioners  were  to  bring 
the  boxes  containing  the  votes  to  the  supervisors,  who  were 
to  count  the  ballots  and  send  statements  of  the  result  by  mail 
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to  the  Governor,  who  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  two  other  members,  John  Lynch  and  T.C.  Ander¬ 
son,  constituted  a  returning  board,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  its  own  number.  This  board  was  to  canvass  the  statements  of 
the  supervisors  and  report  the  result  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  was  to  send  it  to  the  legislature  and  the  latter  body  was 
then  to  canvass  the  vote  for  Governor.  The  election  of  1872 
was  conducted  under  this  law.  Governor  Warmouth  held  in 
his  hands  the  entire  machinery  of  election.  He  appointed 
the  supervisors,  and  the  returns  were  made  to  him. 

The  November  election  was  marked  by  great  irregularities 
and  frauds.  On  the  13th  of  that  month,  the  returning  board 
met.  Governor  Warmouth,  Lieutenant-Governor  Pinchback, 
Secretary  of  State  Herron,  and  Mr.  Lynch  were  present.  Be¬ 
fore  making  the  count,  the  board  adjourned  to  the  following 
day.  But  Warmouth  had  become  satisfied  that  it  would  not 
execute  his  schemes  and  he  resolved  to  reconstruct  it. 

On  the  14th  of  November  at  10  A.  M.,  he  appointed  one 
Wharton  Secretary  of  State  in  the  place  of  Herron  on  the 
ground  that  Herron’s  commission  had  expired,  and  that  he 
was  authorized  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Wharton  at  once  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  the  office. 

When  the  returning  board  met  at  a  later  hour  on  the  same 
day,  Warmouth  and  Wharton  appeared,  also  Herron  and 
Lynch.  There  were  two  vacancies  to  be  filled,  the  places 
occupied  by  Pinchback  and  Anderson,  who  had  been  candi¬ 
dates  at  the  election  and  were  disqualified.  Hatch  and 
DaPonte  were  elected  by  Warmouth  and  Wharton,  while 
Longstreet  and  Hawkins  were  chosen  by  Lynch  and  Herron. 
This  gave  rise  to  two  boards,  the  Warmouth  board  and  the 
Lynch  board.  Each  board  commenced  a  suit  against  the 
other  to  try  the  title  to  the  office. 

On  the  complaint  of  Kellogg,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor,  Judge  Durrell,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
granted  an  injunction  forbidding  the  Warmouth  board  to 
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canvass  the  returns  and  enjoining  McEnery  from  acting  as 
Governor.  Judge  Dibble,  of  one  of  the  state  courts,  also 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Lynch  board.  Thereupon  Gover¬ 
nor  Warmouth  took  from  his  safe  a  bill  passed  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  legislature,  not  yet  approved,  but  which  was  to  be¬ 
come  a  law  when  signed  by  him,  and  on  the  20th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  gave  it  his  approval.  It  provided  that  five  persons  to  be 
elected  by  the  Senate  should  be  the  returning  officers  and 
should  canvass  the  votes.  The  Governor  claimed  that  this 
act  abolished  all  previous  boards  and  that  since  it  took  effect 
in  vacation  he  was  authorized  to  appoint  the  new  board.  He 
appointed  De  Feriet  and  others  and  at  once  called  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  to  meet  on  the  9th  of  December. 

The  De  Feriet  board,  on  the  4th  of  December,  made  a 
canvass  which  declared  McEnery  elected,  and  on  the  same 
day  Governor  Warmouth  issued  his  proclamation  declaring 
the  result  and  giving  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  legislature 
which  that  board  had  returned. 

Thereupon,  Judge  Durrell,  late  at  night,  on  December  5, 
without  application  by  any  party,  made  an  order  commanding 
the  United  States  Marshal  to  take  possession  of  the  state-house 
and  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  returned  by  the 
De  Feriet  board.  This  order  was  evidently  beyond  the  judge’s 
jurisdiction,  but  the  marshal  called  for  a  detachment  of  United 
States  troops  that  had  been  sent  by  the  President  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and,  on  December  6,  by  the  aid  of  these,  he  seized  the 
state-house  and  held  it  for  six  weeks.  Judge  Durrell  also  de¬ 
livered  an  opinion  maintaining  the  legality  of  the  Lynch  board 
and  declaring  that  the  act  approved  by  the  Governor  did  not 
abolish  this  board  until  it  had  finished  its  canvass.  This  de¬ 
cision  also  was  clearly  void  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

On  December  6  the  Lynch  board  pretended  to  canvass  the' 
returns  and  certified  that  Kellogg  had  been  elected.  But  this 
board  had  no  returns  to  canvass,  since  the  returns  had  been 
made  to  Governor  Warmouth  and  were  withheld  by  him.  The 
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board  had,  in  some  cases,  what  were  supposed  to  be  copies,  in 
other  cases  nothing  but  newspaper  statements,  and  in  still  others 
nothing  whatever;  in  which  cases  they  made  estimates  based 
upon  the  political  complexion  of  the  parish,  of  what  the  vote 
ought  to  have  been.  They  counted  a  large  number  of  affi¬ 
davits,  purporting  to  be  sworn  to  by  voters  who  had  been  de¬ 
nied  registration.  Many  of  these  were  forgeries.  One  man 
had  forged  over  a  thousand. 

Afterward  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  decided  that  the 
Lynch  board  was  the  legal  returning  board,  but  it  was  now 
claimed  that  this  court  had  no  jurisdiction  since  its  power  ex¬ 
tended  only  to  controversies  where  the  matter  in  dispute  ex¬ 
ceeded  five  hundred  dollars,  and  there  was  no  salary  provided 
for  members  of  the  returning  board.  A  subsequent  decision 
of  Judge  Durrell  restrained  the  De  Feriet  board  from  canvass¬ 
ing  the  returns  and  the  members  of  the  Warmouth  legislature 
from  acting  as  such.  It  was  practically  anorderof  the  Circuit 
Court  organizing  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  and  was  plainly 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court.  But  these  decrees,  sup¬ 
ported  by  United  States  troops,  resulted  in  establishing  the 
Kellogg  government. 

On  January  16,  1873,  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  in¬ 
troduced  by  Morton,  that  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  should  investigate  and  report  whether  there  was  a 
legal  state  government  in  Louisiana;  and  if  so,  how  and  by 
whom  it  was  constituted. 

On  February  20  that  committee  made  its  report.  The  facts 
were  set  forth  in  detail.  Carpenter,  Logan,  Alcorn  and  An¬ 
thony,  being  the  majority  of  the  committee,  declared  it  to  be 
their  opinion  that  but  for  the  unlawful  interference  of  Judge 
Durrell  the  canvass  of  the  De  Feriet  board  would  have  es¬ 
tablished  the  McEnery  government,  but  that  the  orders  of 
Judge  Durrell  and  the  support  given  to  him  by  the  United 
States  troops  had  resulted  in  setting  up  the  Kellogg  govern¬ 
ment  and  legislature.  If  the  election  of  November,  1872, 
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were  not  void  for  fraud,  the  McEnery  government  ought  to 
be  recognized.  But  a  careful  consideration  of  the  testimony 
convinced  the  committee  that  Kellogg’s  election  had  been  de¬ 
feated  by  fraud.  The  constitution  provided  that  the  United 
States  should  guarantee  to  every  state  a  republican  form  of 
government.  It  was  impossible  to  say  that  Louisiana  then 
had  any  government  whatever.  There  was  a  legislative  body 
recognizing  Kellogg,  but  it  had  never  had  a  quorum  of  legally 
elected  members.  It  was  pretended  that  the  Kellogg  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state, 
but  the  decision  merely  recognized  it  as  the  government  de 
facto.  The  question  was  a  political  one,  and  it  was  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  decide  it.  The  best  solution,  said  the  committee, 
was  to  order  a  re-election.  A  bill  was  accordingly  prepared 
for  this  purpose. 

Trumbull  and  Morton  made  special  reports,  each  dissent¬ 
ing  from  the  conclusions  of  the  majority.  Trumbull  urged 
the  recognition  of  the  McEnery  government.  Morton,  after 
reviewing  the  facts,  insisted  that  Congress  should  not  inter¬ 
fere.  He  argued  that  Louisiana  had  a  constitution  and  sys¬ 
tem  of  laws,  a  supreme  court  and  subordinate  courts  dis¬ 
charging  their  duties,  a  full  complement  of  parish  and  local 
officers  performing  their  functions  without  interruption,  a 
legislature  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  lawful,  and  an 
acting  governor  declared  elected  by  this  legislature  and  in¬ 
stalled  in  office  under  the  forms  of  law.  It  could  not  be 
said,  therefore,  continued  the  report,  that  Louisiana  had 
no  government.  It  was  not  every  irregularity  that  would 
destroy  a  state  government  or  impair  its  republican  character. 
The  election  of  state  officers  who  had  secured  their  places  by 
fraud  had  occurred  many  times  in  our  history,  and  had  never 
been  held  to  have  destroyed  the  government. 

The  theory  was  that  every  such  government  had  the 
power  to  correct  these  wrongs,  and  that  the  decision  of  its 
own  tribunals  must  be  received  as  final.  When  the  state  laws 
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had  created  a  returning  board  to  say  who  were  elected,  if 
Congress  could  go  behind  its  decision  the  election  of  state 
officers  and  members  of  the  legislature  would  be  placed  abso¬ 
lutely  under  the  control  of  Congress. 

The  conduct  of  Judge  Durrell  could  not  be  justified.  He 
had  grossly  exceeded  his  jurisdiction.  But  the  Lynch  board 
had  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  to  be  the 
legal  one.  Had  the  character  of  that  board  been  impaired 
by  the  interference  of  Judge  Durrell?  The  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  had  unlawfully  interfered  to  do  certain 
things  which  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  state  had  decided  to 
be  lawful  and  proper.  It  was  better  for  the  people  of 
Louisiana  to  seek  relief  under  their  own  laws  and  trib¬ 
unals  than  to  invoke  the  national  government  to  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  a  power  under  which  state  governments  would  exist 
hereafter  only  by  sufferance.  Thus  argued  Morton’s  minority 
report. 

When  the  bill  providing  for  a  new  election  came  up  for 
discussion  Morton  spoke  against  it.  It  was  not  necessary 
he  said,  to  pass  a  law  to  overturn  an  existing  government.  If 
Congress  should  adjourn  without  action  all  would  go  well. 

Carpenter  argued  in  support  of  the  bill.  The  constitu¬ 
tion,  he  said,  provided  that  the  United  States  should  guar¬ 
antee  to  every  state  a  republican  form  of  government.  Lou¬ 
isiana  had  a  constitution  providing  that  the  returns  of  all 
elections  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  elec¬ 
tion  law  of  1870  conflicted  with  this  in  providing  that  these 
returns  should  be  made  to  the  Governor. 

The  Lynch  board,  he  said,  had  pretended  to  make  a  can¬ 
vass,  but  the  law  creating  this  board  was  unconstitutional. 
If  valid,  it  had  been  repealed  by  the  act  which  Warmouth  had 
signed  on  November  20,  and  even  if  not  repealed  the  Lynch 
board  could  not  have  canvassed  the  returns  because  it  had 
had  none  to  canvass.  Great  reliance  had  been  placed  on  the 
decision  of  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court,  but  that  court 
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had  had  no  jurisdiction.  Protected  by  the  Federal  troops, 
the  Kellogg  legislature  had  been  organized.  Morton  had 
insisted  that  if  this  fraud  were  not  sanctified  state  rights  would 
be  violated.  Mr.  Carpenter  took  a  little  malicious  pleasure 
in  seeing  the  senator  from  Indiana  driven  to  a  state  rights 
platform.  After  Federal  interference  had  established  a  gov¬ 
ernment,  to  say  with  a  straight  face  that  state  rights  required 
that  it  should  be  sustained  showed  a  gravity  which  he  (Car¬ 
penter)  did  not  possess. 

The  returns  showed  that  McEnery  had  been  elected.  The 
testimony  had  satisfied  the  committee  that  the  election  had  been 
fraudulent.  But  if  a  government  growing  out  of  that  election 
must  be  recognized  the  McEnery  government  was  the  only 
one  that  had  any  right. 

Morton  interposed:  “You  prefer  that  fraud?” 

Carpenter  answered  that  he  preferred  it  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  it  was  the  smaller  fraud.  Morton’s  admiration 
of  greatness  extended  to  frauds  as  well  as  to  virtues.  The 
returns  showed  that  the  McEnery  government  had  been 
elected.  There  was  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  the  Kel¬ 
logg  government  had  been  elected.  But  both  governments 
were  the  creatures  of  fraud  and  the  committee  had  recom¬ 
mended  the  fairest  remedy,  a  new  election 

Morton  replied :  It  was  said  that  Louisiana  was  without 
a  state  government.  This  was  not  true.  There  was  a  gov¬ 
ernment  in  complete  operation.  But  Mr.  Carpenter  said  that 
it  was  no,t  legal.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  had  held 
otherwise  in  at  least  three  formal  decisions.  Carpenter  denied 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  court.  With  all  due  respect  to  him 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  understood  the  question  of 
its  own  jurisdiction  much  better  than  the  senator. 

Mr.  Carpenter  had  said  that  the  McEnery  government  was 
the  smaller  fraud.  Morton  proposed  to  consider  this.  The 
Warmouth  fraud  had  subverted  a  Republican  majority  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  thousand.  Mr.  Carpenter  had  admitted 
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in  his  report  that  if  the  election  had  been  fairly  conducted 
Kellogg  would  have  been  elected,  but  that  as  it  was,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  votes  actually  cast  had  been  for  McEnery.  Morton 
conceded  no  such  thing.  From  ten  to  twelve  thousand  Re¬ 
publicans  had  been  kept  from  voting,  but  notwithstanding  this 
the  Kellogg  government  would  have  been  elected  if  the  votes 
had  been  counted  as  they  were  cast.  It  had  been  the  subse¬ 
quent  manipulation  of  these  votes  which  had  given  to  Mc¬ 
Enery  his  supposed  majority.  Governor  Warmouth  had 
sworn  that  he  had  opened  these  returns  on  November  14. 
In  the  parishes  of  Catahoula  and  St.  Bernard  the  returns  had 
neither  been  signed  nor  sworn  to.  In  Carroll  parish  they  had 
been  signed  fifteen  days  after  Warmouth  had  sworn  that  he 
had  opened  them ;  in  Pointe  Coupee,  one  day  after  they  had 
been  opened;  in  La  Fourche,  one  hundred  miles  from  New 
Orleans,  they  had  been  signed  the  same  day  they  had  been 
opened;  in  Iberia,  two  hundred  miles  away,  in  East  Baton 
Rouge,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  away,  in  Grant,  three 
hundred  miles  away,  they  had  been  signed  on  the  13th,  only 
one  day  before  they  had  been  opened.  There  had  been  no 
time  to  take  them  from  these  parishes  to  the  city.  In  St. 
Tammany  they  had  been  signed  on  the  15th,  the  day  after 
they  had  been  opened.  These  returns  had  been  manufactured 
in  New  Orleans.  The  returns  from  Madison,  Grant,  Pointe 
Coupee  and  East  Baton  Rouge  were  forgeries.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  signatures  showed  them  to  be  by  the  same  pen. 
St.  Tammany,  Terre  Bonne,  Iberville  and  St.  James  had  been 
thrown  out  by  the  Warmouth  board.  These  were  frauds,  by 
which  a  majority  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  votes  had  been 
overcome.  Was  this  the  larger  or  the  smaller  fraud?  The 
votes  for  McEnery  had  never  been  counted  by  any  board  that 
had  had  authority  to  count  them .  How  had  the  legislature  been 
organized  ?  Governor  Warmouth  had  called  an  extra  session 
on  the  9th  of  December  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute.  On  that 
day  ana  in  that  place  the  Kellogg  legislature  had  been  or^an- 
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ized .  It  was  not  disputed  that  there  had  been  a  lawful  quorum 
in  the  state  Senate.  It  took  fifty-six  members  to  make  a 
quorum  in  the  House.  There  had  been  forty-five  men  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  parties  to  have  been  elected,  and  thirty-one 
others  whose  election  had  been  disputed.  The  legislature  had 
been  organized,  and  then  each  house  had  become  the  judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members.  How  was  it  with 
the  McEnery  legislature?  They  had  met,  not  at  the  time  they 
had  been  called  together,  but  three  days  afterwards,  not  in 
the  place  appointed,  but  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  where  they  had 
had  no  right  to  meet. 

The  question  of  fraud  under  state  laws  ought  to  be  determined 
by  state  tribunals.  The  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana  must  be  recognized  as  well  as  the  authority  of  each 
house  of  the  legislature  to  determine  who  were  entitled  to 
seats  and  who  were  not.  These  were  all  state  questions  and 
the  state  tribunals  had  settled  them.  The  returning  board, 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  the  lawful  board,  had  deter¬ 
mined  who  had  been  elected  members  of  the  legislature.  It 
might  be  said  that  they  had  decided  wrongly,  that  they  had 
acted  without  returns,  but  this  was  the  tribunal  created  by  the 
laws  of  that  state  to  settle  that  very  question,  and  credit  must 
be  given  to  its  findings.  If  Congress  could  go  behind  it  the 
same  thing  could  be  done  in  every  other  state.  This  would 
result  in  the  destruction  of  state  governments. 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  path  of  safety.  Morton  recom¬ 
mended  “masterly  inactivity.’’ 

After  a  discussion  lasting  the  entire  night,  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  was  rejected.  Morton’s  “masterly  inactiv¬ 
ity’’  prevailed. 

At  the  time  the  committee  'made  its  report  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  majority  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of  a  new  election. 
Morton  was  the  only  member  of  the  committee  who  supported 
the  Kellogg  government.  It  was  owing  to  his  efforts,  both 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  by  personal  interviews  with  his 
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fellow-members,  that  a  change  of  feeling  was  brought  about, 
resulting  in  the  rejection  of  the  bill. 

A  good  deal  of  personal  feeling  lay  behind  this  question. 
Conkling  was  a  rival  of  Morton  for  leadership  in  the  Senate. 
He  did  not  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion.  Car¬ 
penter  was  put  forward  as  the  champion  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  Kellogg  government  and  his  brilliant  speeches 
were  much  admired.  It  was  hoped  that  Morton’s  influence 
would  be  broken.  But  Morton  had  behind  him  the  Repub¬ 
lican  senators  from  the  South,  and  while  Carpenter  was  mak¬ 
ing  fine  speeches,  Morton  was  at  work  securing  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  doubtful,  and  he  came  out  of  the  controversy  the 
unquestioned  leader  of  the  party. 

The  result  of  the  recognition  of  Kellogg  in  Louisiana  was  by 
no  means  happy.  On  March  6  there  were  riots  and  blood¬ 
shed  in  New  Orleans.  In  several  parishes  there  was  organ¬ 
ized  resistance  to  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  armed  conflicts 
occurred  between  the  factions.  Later  in  the  year  the  Presi¬ 
dent  issued  his  proclamation  requiring  the  people  to  disperse 
and  to  cease  from  opposing  the  Kellogg  government. 

The  local  disturbances  were  suppressed  but  the  legal  con¬ 
test  was  renewed  at  the  following  session  of  Congress,  when 
P.  B.  S.  Pinchback,  who  had  been  elected  senator  by  the 
Kellogg  legislature,  presented  his  credentials.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  were  evenly  divided  upon  the 
question  as  to  whether  he  should  be  sworn  in.  Morton 
offered  a  resolution  that  since  these  credentials  were  regular 
he  was  entitled  to  take  the  oath,  and  that  any  contest  for  his 
seat  should  be  made  afterwards. 

Up  to  this  time  the  President  had  been  constant  in  his 
support  of  Kellogg,  but  after  interviews  with  Senators  Car¬ 
penter  and  Conkling  and  with  General  Butler  he  had  begun 
to  favor  a  new  election.  The  matter  came  to  Morton’s  ears. 
He  drove  to  the  White  House  and  had  a  conference  with 
Grant.  He  was  very  earnest.  He  had  undertaken  the  de- 
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fense  of  the  Kellogg  government,  he  said,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  President  would  support  him,  and  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  this  support  should  not  now  be  withdrawn.  Be¬ 
fore  they  parted  Grant  told  him  that  he  would  continue  to 
uphold  the  Kellogg  government. 

The  Pinchback  matter  remained  without  further  action  un¬ 
til  the  latter  part  of  January.  In  the  meantime  Morton  had 
heard  charges  of  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pinch¬ 
back  in  connection  with  his  election. 

On  the  26th  of  January  he  stated  that  he  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  withhold  this  information  and  to  go  on  with  the 
original  resolution  asking  that  Pinchback  be  seated.  To  do 
so  would  be  an  assumption  upon  his  part  of  the  right  to  de¬ 
termine  the  question.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  devolve  the 
responsibility  upon  the  Senate.  He  therefore  moved  for  an 
investigation. 

On  January  29  and  30  Carpenter  delivered  an  elaborate 
speech,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  two  days,  reviewing  the 
Louisiana  controversy.  This  question,  he  said,  had  been  in¬ 
vestigated  for  weeks  by  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  and  Mr.  Pinchback’s  prima  facie  case  had  been 
overturned.  The  committee  had  reported  that  there  had 
been  no  state  legislature  in  Louisiana  on  the  day  it  had  been 
pretended  that  Pinchback  was  elected.  Carpenter  urged  the 
inconsistency  of  Morton’s  two  resolutions.  On  one  day  the 
Indiana  senator  had  asserted  that  Kellogg  was  Governor,  and 
that  this  being  the  case  the  whole  subject  was  ended,  and 
Pinchback  must  be  seated.  On  another  day  Morton  had 
proposed  to  refer  the  matter  back  to  the  committee  that  they 
might  investigate  certain  improprieties  before  Pinchback  was 
seated.  Carpenter  gave  notice  that  he  would  offei  a  bill  pio- 
viding  for  a  new  election. 

To  this  speech  Morton  replied  at  once.  The  purpose  of 
Mr.  Carpenter,  he  said,  was  to  overthrow  the  existing  gov¬ 
ernment.  Who  demanded  this?  The  Republican  party  was 
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against  it.  The  colored  men  considered  it  a  movement  to  put 
them  in  the  power  of  their  enemies.  The  business  men  of  New 
Orleans  were  opposed  to  it.  They  desired  the  preservation 
of  order,  the  protection  of  property.  The  men  who  were 
moving  in  this  thing  were  those  who  had  covered  Louisiana 
with  blood.  They  were  the  assassins  of  1866,  1868  and 
1873.  Morton  now  described  the  massacre  at  Colfax,  the 
county  seat  of  Grant  parish.  The  official  returns  in  that  par¬ 
ish  had  been  forgeries,  so  the  Lynch  board  had  declared  the 
Republican  officers  elected.  In  April,  1873,  one  Nash,  who 
had  been  Democratic  candidate  for  sheriff,  had  commenced 
collecting  forces  to  seize  the  office  which  he  claimed.  The 
actual  sheriff  had  assembled  a  posse  of  colored  men  to  defend 
him  in  the  possession  of  the  place.  They  had  gathered  about 
the  court-house  and  thrown  up  a  little  intrenchment.  On 
Easter  Sunday  Nash  had  surrounded  these  fortifications.  The 
negroes  had  retired  to  the  court-house  and  the  assailants  had  set 
fire  to  the  roof.  As  the  flames  spread  the  colored  men  had  held 
out  white  handkerchiefs  and  other  emblems  of  surrender,  and 
when  they  could  stay  there  no  longer,  they  had  rushed  out, 
some  of  them  covered  with  fire,  and  they  had  been  met  at 
the  door  and  murdered,  stabbed  and  mutilated.  Scarcely  a 
body  had  been  found  that  had  not  from  three  to  a  dozen 
wounds.  Some  thirty  men  had  been  captured,  put  in  lines 
and  shot.  A  number  had  been  taken  to  the  river  bank  after 
dark  and  shot  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  stream.  The 
men  had  been  put  breast  to  back  four  or  five  each  and  a  man 
would  stand  at  the  end  of  the  line  and  see  through  how  many 
bodies  he  could  send  the  bullet  from  his  rifle.  Over  one  hun¬ 
dred  men  had  been  murdered  on  that  occasion.  Fifty-seven 
bodies  had  been  found  around  the  court-house  three  days 
afterwards.  From  18 66  to  1873  there  had  been  a  continual 
series  of  murders  in  Louisiana.  The  life  of  a  colored  man 
had  been  of  no  more  account  than  that  of  a  mad  dog,  and 
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for  all  the  murders  committed  not  one  of  the  murderers  had 
been  punished.1 

Upon  the  following  day  (February  2d)  Morton  continued 
his  remarks,  answering  the  arguments  of  Carpenter.  The 
first  proposition  of  the  Wisconsin  senator  was,  he  said,  that 
according  to  the  returns  the  McEnery  ticket  had  been  elected 
by  some  nine  thousand  majority.  His  next  proposition  was 
that  by  the  unlawful  interference  of  Judge  Durrell  the  Kellogg 
government  had  been  installed  in  defiance  of  law  and  main¬ 
tained  by  Federal  bayonets.  But  his  third  proposition  was 
that  McEnery  and  his  colleagues  had  not  been  elected  at  all, 
that  the  election  of  1872  had  been  an  organized  fraud  and 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  were  Republicans.  This  put 
the  whole  case  in  a  shape  with  which  the  supporters  of  Kel¬ 
logg  ought  to  be  satisfied;  but  it  left  the  senator  not  an  inch 
of  ground  to  stand  upon.  Suppose  a  man  were  in  possession 
of  a  piece  of  land  to  which  he  had  good  title,  should  he  be 
turned  out  because  he  had  been  put  in  possession  by  a  court 
which  had  acted  without  authority?  A  title  which  the  highest 
legal  tribunal  had  declared  to  be  good  was  not  impaired  by 
unlawful  interference  in  its  support. 

Morton  declared  that  he  made  no  defense  of  what  had 
been  wrongfully  done,  but  he  presented  the  history  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  for  the  last  seven  years  as  a  substantial  vindication  of 
the  Republicans  of  that  state.  They  had  been  shamefully 
slandered.  Newspapers  and  politicians  had  held  up  the 
irregularities  of  the  Lynch  board,  and  had  made  these  things 
conceal  all  the  rest.  The  election  frauds  committed  by  the 
Republicans  were  but  the  drift-wood  upon  a  pool  of  blood. 
He  called  upon  the  Senate  and  the  country  to  take  notice  of 
the  persecutions  through  which  the  Republicans  had  passed. 

1  Morton’s  speech  on  the  Colfax  Massacre  had  been  prepared  when  he 
was  at  Hot  Springs  with  R.  R.  Hitt. 
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It  was  important  to  the  people  of  Louisiana,  continued  Mor¬ 
ton,  that  this  agitation  should  cease.  They  had  a  government. 
Whatever  its  faults,  it  was  the  best  that  Louisiana  had  had 
since  the  war.  It  would  not  be  set  aside.  But  the  agitation 
did  harm;  the  proposition  to  inquire  whether  Pinchback  had 
been  elected  by  a  legal  legislature  did  harm.  That  legisla¬ 
ture  was  in  session.  It  was  enacting  laws.  It  had  passed 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  acts,  which  were  all  being  enforced 
in  Louisiana.  The  proposal  to  inquire  whether  it  was  a  law¬ 
ful  legislature  contributed  to  cripple  the  Kellogg  government 
and  to  bring  about  anarchy.  We  knew  not  what  day  the 
bloody  scenes  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute  and  of  Colfax  might 
be  renewed,  and  those  who  encouraged  the  criminals  would 
have  a  fearful  load  of  responsibility  if  such  things  happened 
again.  Morton  knew  what  exceeding  joy  was  carried  to  the 
hearts  of  these  men  by  the  movement  for  a  new  election,  and 
he  hoped  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  that  state  and  for  that 
of  the  people  of  the  Union,  that  this  agitation  would  cease,  and 
that  the  Kellogg  government  would  be  held  to  be  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Louisiana  until  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
Louisiana  it  should  pass  away. 

The  Pinchback  case  was  not  determined  during  this  ses¬ 
sion  but  the  discussion  of  Louisiana  matters  was  transferred 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  a  new  election  introduced 
by  Mr.  Carpenter  on  February  5. 

On  this  bill  Morton,  on  April  16,  delivered  an  argument 
urging  with  much  force  the  danger  of  congressional  interfer¬ 
ence.  The  power  to  set  aside  a  state  government,  he  said, 
for  faults  in  the  election  of  state  officers  involved  a  power  to 
investigate  every  state  election  and  made  Congress  a  court  of 
last  resort  in  all  questions  of  contested  elections  arising  in 
any  of  the  states.  It  not  only  involved  the  power  to  set  aside 
elections,  but  to  abrogate  constitutions  and  to  impose  upon 
states  officers  elected  under  Federal  regulations.  It  involved 
the  power  to  supervise  the  administration  of  a  state  govern- 
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merit,  to  suspend  its  operations,  and  to  set  it  aside  and  create 
a  new  one  according  to  caprice  or  party  interest.  The 
power  contended  for  would  place  the  states  as  completely 
under  the  control  of  Congress  as  the  territories.  The  consti¬ 
tution  of  Louisiana  provided  that  the  Governor  should  serve 
for  four  years,  but  if  Congress  had  the  power  to  turn  out 
the  present  government  and  provide  for  the  election  of  a  new 
one  two  years  and  a  half  in  advance  of  the  time,  it  might  as 
well  provide  that  the  election  should  be  annual,  or  that  the 
Governor  should  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The  power 
to  preserve  republican  forms  of  government  in  the  states 
should  not  be  converted  into  a  power  to  destroy  them  ;  and  the 
protectorate  given  to  Congress  over  republican  institutions 
should  not  be  perverted  into  a  despotic  authority  with  no 
limitations  but  the  will  of  a  majority.  1 

In  spite  of  the  importance  of  the  Louisiana  question  it 
failed  to  attract  any  great  general  interest.  Bayard  complained 
that  senators  fled  from  the  chamber  during  its  discussion.  The 
result  of  the  controversy  was  the  same  as  at  the  previous  ses¬ 
sion.  Nothing  was  done.  Carpenter’s  bill  failed  to  become 
a  law.  Morton  had  gained  his  point.  The  Kellogg  govern¬ 
ment  remained  in  power. 

When  Congress  met  in  December,  1874,  one  of  the  first 
things  which  claimed  its  attention  was  the  Louisiana  question. 

1  On  April  20  Bayard,  in  support  of  an  amendment  to  recognize  the 
McEnery  government,  said  that  when  Morton  pleaded  for  state  rights  it 
was  difficult  to  listen  with  a  grave  countenance.  After  Louisiana  had  been 
throttled  on  the  highway  by  Federal  power  aiding  the  footpads,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  grant  relief,  the  senator  had  declared  that  this  would  be  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  rights  of  the  state.  He  was  no  fit  guardian  of  the  rights  of  a 
state.  Mr.  Bavard  had  seen  a  picture  of  a  wolf  who  had  killed  the  shepherd 
and  possessed  himself  of  his  garments  and  who  was  watching  the  unwary 
lambs  that  were  to  become  his  prey.  And  when  he  heard  Morton  turning 
to  those  who  regarded  the  rights  of  the  states  and  warning  them  against 
interference,  then  again  did  the  picture  arise  before  his  mind  and  he  recog¬ 
nized  what  manner  of  shepherd  the  senator  from  Indiana  was  where  state 
rights  were  concerned. 

2 — Mor. — 19 
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On  December  22  the  Republican  senators  held  a  caucus. 
Some  of  the  Southern  members  advocated  the  sending  of 
troops  to  several  of  the  states,  and  declared  that  unless  decisive 
steps  were  taken  to  put  down  the  turbulent  whites,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  could  not  carry  the  elections.  Northern  senators 
did  not,  however,  agree  with  these  views,  and  some  of  them 
spoke  against  Federal  interference  in  the  South.  Morton,  who 
had  been  counted  upon  by  the  Southern  Republicans,  did  not 
come  to  their  relief,  believing  it  unwise  to  send  more  troops 
to  the  South  unless  further  provocation  were  given.  The  af¬ 
fairs  of  Louisiana,  however,  soon  became  so  critical  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  to  justify  the  use  of  the  army. 

At  the  November  election,  in  that  state,  a  new  legislature 
was  to  be  chosen.  The  history  of  1872  was,  in  a  measure, 
repeated.  The  votes  cast,  according  to  the  returns,  elected 
a  Democratic  majority  of  twenty-nine  in  this  legislature.  The 
returning  board  was  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  law 
provided  that  it  should  be  selected  from  all  political  parties, 
but  the  one  “conservative”  member  who  had  been  placed 
upon  it  resigned  on  account  of  its  irregular  action.  His 
place  was  not  filled,  and  the  board  then  consisted  wholly  of 
Republicans.  There  were  claims  of  intimidation  in  some  of 
the  parishes,  but  not  enough  to  change  the  result.  The  re¬ 
turning  board  was  in  session  for  many  weeks,  and  finally 
seated  fifty-three  Republicans  and  fifty  Democrats,  but  made 
no  decision  as  to  five  other  places ;  the  determination  of  these 
being  left  to  the  legislature  when  convened.  The  action  of 
the  returning  board  was  evidently  irregular  and  illegal. 

There  had  been  much  misgovernment  in  Louisiana  during 
the  Kellogg  administration,  and  the  credit  of  the  state  was 
impaired.  An  armed  organization,  known  as  the  White 
League,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  Republican  usurpation. 

As  the  time  for  the  assembling  of  the  legislature  drew  near 
there  was  great  excitement.  There  were  threats  of  assassi- 
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nation,  and  one  o£  the  Republican  members  was  arrested  just 
before  the  legislature  met  and  taken  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
state  to  prevent  his  attendance.  General  Sheridan  had  been 
sent  by  the  President  to  Louisiana  and  authorized  to  take 
command  whenever  he  should  find  it  necessary.  He  was  in 
New  Orleans  when  the  legislature  met.  General  Emory,  up¬ 
on  the  requisition  of  Governor  Kellogg,  had  stationed  troops 
near  the  state-house.  William  Vigers,  the  clerk  of  the  last 
House  of  Representatives,  proceeded  to  call  the  roll  of  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  list  made  out  by  the  returning  board.  Fifty- 
two  Republicans  and  fifty  Democrats  answered  to  their  names. 
The  clerk  had  not  finished  announcing  the  result  when  a 
Democratic  member  nominated  Mr.  Wilts  as  temporary 
speaker.  The  motion  was  declared  out  of  order,  as  the  proper 
motion  was  for  permanent  speaker.  But  some  one  put  the 
question,  and  amid  much  confusion  it  was  declared  carried. 
Wilts  dashed  to  the  rostrum,  pushed  aside  Mr.  Vigers  and 
declared  himself  Speaker.  A  protest  was  made  by  the  Re¬ 
publicans  and  disregarded.  In  a  similar  manner  one  Treze- 
vant  was  declared  elected  clerk.  He  sprang  forward  and 
occupied  the  clerk’s  chair.  Upon  another  motion  Wilts  de¬ 
clared  that  one  Flood  was  elected  sergeant-at-arms,  and  assist¬ 
ants  were  ordered  to  be  appointed.  A  number  of  men 
throughout  the  hall  turned  down  the  lapels  of  their  coats,  up¬ 
on  which  were  pinned  badges  with  the  words  “Assistant 
Sergeant-at-Arms,”  and  the  blouse  was  now  in  possession  of 
the  Democrats  Most  of  the  Republicans  left  the  hall.  There 
was  great  confusion  in  the  lobby,  and  General  De  Trobriand, 
who  commanded  the  Federal  troops  at  the  state-house,  was 
asked  to  preserve  order,  which  he  did.  The  five  Democratic 
members  not  returned  by  the  returning  board  were  at  once 
admitted  to  seats.  Governor  Kellogg,  at  the  request  of  the 
Republican  members,  now  asked  the  aid  of  the  Federal  troops 
to  remove  from  the  hall  the  members  thus  irregularly  admit¬ 
ted.  De  Trobriand  returned,  and  his  soldiers,  with  fixed 
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bayonets,  removed  these  men.  The  Republicans  who  had 
left  the  hall  came  back,  and  the  Democrats  withdrew.  Gen¬ 
eral  Sheridan,  who  took  command  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  approved  of  the  action  of  De  Trobriand,  and  the  President, 
when  informed  of  these  transactions,  concurred  in  this  ap¬ 
proval.  The  event  aroused  great  feeling  throughout  the 
country.  Many  asked  :  “If  a  legislature  can  be  organized  by 
Federal  troops  in  Louisiana,  why  not  in  any  other  state?’’ 

On  the  following  day  Thurman  offered  in  the  Senate  a  res¬ 
olution  that  the  President  inform  that  body  whether  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  army  had  interfered  with  the  organization  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Louisiana,  and  if  so  by  what  authority. 

Morton  proposed  as  an  amendment  that  the  President  also 
inform  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  armed  organi¬ 
zations  in  Louisiana  intent  on  overturning  the  government. 
He  said:  “Let  the  whole  story  come.  We  are  always  safer 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  truth  than  of  a  part.” 

A  bitter  debate  followed.  Thurman  insisted  that  the  time 
had  passed  when  a  plain  violation  of  the  constitution  could  be 
justified  by  the  cry  of  Southern  outrages.  During  the  pre¬ 
ceding  summer  an  outrage  mill  had  been  started  and  the  grist 
ground  out,  but  the  people  had  rejected  the  product  and  set 
their  seal  of  condemnation  upon  this  attempt  to  keep  alive 
the  fires  of  the  late  war.  It  was  said  that  these  murders  were 
due  to  the  existence  of  the  black  population.  Thurman  de¬ 
nied  that  there  was  any  necessary  antagonism  between  the 
races.  Where  was  there  a  more  peaceful  state,  he  asked,  than 
Virginia  or  North  Carolina  or  Missouri? 

Morton  replied.  It  was  claimed,  he  said,  that  the  outrage 
business  had  not  paid  last  fall.  Statements  of  acts  of  violence 
had  been  published  and  then  there  had  come  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  lies  denying  them,  excusing  them  and 
justifying  them  until  the  public  mind  in  many  places  had  be¬ 
come  confused  and  confounded.  What  was  the  remark  of 
Talleyrand?  “The  same  lie  never  wins  a  second  victory.” 
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The  victory  won  by  these  falsehoods  could  not  be  held  'in  the 
same  way. 

Morton  added  that  if  there  was  an  armed  conspiracy  in 
Louisiana  to  overturn  the  state  government  the  country  would 
say  amen  to  the  presence  of  the  army.  Republicans  had  a 
right  to  be  protected,  whether  they  were  white  or  black.  He 
asked  his  Democratic  friends  whether  murder  was  to  become 
an  established  institution  in  this  country? 

Thurman  retorted  that  it  would  be  so  long  as  it  was  to 
the  interest  of  the  Republican  party  to  say  that  such  was  the 
case. 

Morton  asked  whether  the  senator  meant  to  say  that  the 
Republican  party  had  committed  these  murders?  It  was  not 
necessary  to  contradict  that.  The  senator  had  referred  to  the 
fact  that  Virginia  and  other  states  where  Democrats  had 
power  were  peaceable.  What  a  confession  !  Where  they  had 
the  power  there  was  no  need  to  murder,  but  where  they  did 
not  have  it,  there  they  committed  murder  to  get  it.  The  sen- 
tor  said  we  ought  to  encourage  peace  and  fraternal  love.  That 
was  true.  But  murder  was  an  enemy  to  love,  a  great  barrier 
in  the  way  of  friendship.  He  would  say  to  his  Democratic 
friends  in  the  North  that  they  could  not  handle  pitch  without 
being  defiled,  nor  acquiesce  in  murder  without  being  affected 
by  it. 

The  debate  continued  for  some  time.  Finally  the  resolu¬ 
tion  together  with  Morton’s  amendment  was  adopted.  But 
before  the  President  had  made  his  answer  to  Congress, 
Schurz  offered  a  resolution  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
inquire  what  legislation  was  necessary  to  secure  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Louisiana  the  rights  of  self-government  He  supported 
this  resolution  in  a  carefully  prepared  speech.  Where,  he 
asked,  was  the  constitutional  provision  furnishing  a  warrant 
for  Federal  military  interference  with  the  Louisiana  legisla¬ 
ture.  It  was  said  that  he  who  justified  murders  was  the  ac¬ 
complice  of  the  murderers.  In  like  manner,  he  who  justified 
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a  blow  at  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land  made  himself  an 
accomplice  of  those  who  struck  at  the  life  of  the  republic. 
Mr.  Schurz  would  hail  the  day  as  auspicious  for  the  colored 
men  when  they  should  cease  to  stand  as  a  solid  mass  under 
the  control  of  one  political  organization  and  when  they  should 
throw  off  the  scandalous  leadership  of  adventurers.  There 
was  safety  for  them  not  in  union  but  in  division. 

Morton  rose  at  once  to  reply.  A  resolution  had  been 
passed,  he  said,  calling  on  the  President  for  information.  The' 
President  would  respond  to  that  resolution  on  the  following 
day.  Morton  regretted  that  the  senator  from  Missouri  could 
not  wait  until  that  information  came,  for  when  it  did  come 
the  senator  would  find  himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  juryman 
who  had  delivered  his  verdict  before  he  had  heard  the  testi¬ 
mony. 

Morton  read  Sheridan’s  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
that  the  Wilts  legislature  was  an  attempted  usurpation.  Mor¬ 
ton  was  further  advised  that  after  the  House  had  been  organ¬ 
ized  it  had  been  the  intention  to  organize  in  like  manner  a 
“McEnery  Senate”  and  then  to  inaugurate  McEnery  as 
Governor.  This  transaction  had  been  part  of  a  revolution 
deliberately  planned  to  overturn  the  existing  government. 
On  the  14th  of  September  last,  the  Kellogg  government  had 
been  overthrown  for  a  few  days  by  military  power.  The 
President  had  been  called  on  to  interfere,  and  he  had  prop¬ 
erly  reinstated  the  Kellogg  government.  He  had  issued  his 
proclamation,  calling  upon  the  insurgents  to  break  up  their 
organizations  and  surrender  their  arms.  With  this  proclama¬ 
tion  they  had  not  complied.  Their  organizations  were  in¬ 
tact.  They  had  never  surrendered  their  arms.  They  had 
taken  part  in  the  attempt  on  Monday  to  seize  the  government 
of  Louisiana.  This  attempt  had  been  a  continuation  of  the 
insurrection  of  September  14.  If  the  President  had  had  a 
right  to  put  that  down,  he  had  a  right  to  keep  it  down.  If  he 
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had  had  a  right  to  prevent  Penn1  from  being  inaugurated,  he 
had  a  right  to  prevent  an  insurrectionary  legislature  from  being 
established.  Here  was  a  system  to  carry  an  election  by 
blood,  to  seize  the  state  of  Louisiana,  not  by  legitimate 
methods  of  electioneering  but  by  murder ;  not  by  public  docu¬ 
ments,  by  making  speeches  and  seeking  to  convert  men,  but 
by  the  argument  of  the  shotgun,  revolver  and  bowie-knife. 
That  system  of  electioneering  was  cheaper  than  the  other. 
It  did  not  cost  as  much  as  mass-meetings.  And  when  a  man 
was  taken  from  the  Republican  party  by  the  shotgun  he  never 
returned  to  it.  When  he  was  converted  by  the  pistol  or 
bowie-knife  he  never  came  back.  We  were  told  that  the  colored 
vote  should  be  divided.  Letthe  colored  men  divide  their  votes, 
if  they  desired.  It  was  their  right  to  do  it.  They  would  do 
it  if  the  Democratic  party  could  satisfy  them  that  it  was  their 
friend.  But  it  was  most  unnatural  now  for  them  to  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket.  They  remembered  that  these  Democrats 
had  owned  them  as  slaves.  They  remembered  that  the  war  had 
been  made  to  perpetuate  slavery.  They  knew  that  Demo¬ 
crats  had  resisted  their  enfranchisement  and  would  like  to 
put  them  back  into  a  condition  of  vassalage  that  was  next 
to  slavery.  Were  the  negroes  to  be  blamed  if  they  did  not 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket? 

Two  days  later  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  the  infor¬ 
mation  asked  for.  He  set  forth  the  acts  of  violence  in  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  took  the  same  view  of  the  situation  as  that  which 
had  been  taken  by  Morton  1 

Schurz’  resolution  was  debated  at  great  length,  but  no  final 
action  was  taken  upon  it.  The  purpose  seemed  to  be  rather 

1  The  Democratic  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  ticket  with 
McEnery,  who  in  McEnery’s  absence  had  attempted  to  take  possession 
of  the  Governor’s  office. 

8  The  Indianapolis  Sentinel ,  in  its  comments  on  the  President’s  message 
on  Louisiana  affairs,  says:  “The  document  reads  like  an  abstract  of 
Morton’s  speech  at  Masonic  Hall  in  September  last,  and  lacks  much  of 
the  fire  and  vigor  of  the  original.” 
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to  set  before  the  country  the  views  of  the  respective  senators 
than  to  reach  any  legislative  conclusion. 

On  January  14,  1875  >  a  few  days  after  the  President  s  com 
munication,  the  report  of  a  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  investigate  the  affairs  of 

Louisiana  was  given  to  the  public. 

A  sub-committee,  composed  of  Charles  Foster,  William 
Walter  Phelps  and  Clarkson  A.  Potter,  two  Republicans  and 
one  Democrat,  had  gone  to  New  Orleans  and  examined  some 
ninety-five  witnesses.  Their  report  criticised  severely  the 
acts  of  the  returning  board.  In  parishes  which  had  elected 
Conservatives,  the  board  had  returned  Republicans  without 
any  public  evidence  and  without  any  opportunity  to  rebut  affi¬ 
davits  which  had  been  filed  in  secret  session.  The  committee 
declared  that  the  people  had  had  a  free  and  peaceable  elec¬ 
tion,  in  which  a  clear  Conservative  majority  had  been  set  aside 
by  the  action  of  the  board  ;  that  the  Kellogg  government  had 
been  upheld  only  by  Federal  power;  that  the  so-called  White 
League,  throughout  the  state,  was  composed  of  ordinary  po¬ 
litical  clubs,  neither  secret  nor  armed,  except  in  New  Orleans, 
where  it  was  composed  of  reputable  citizens  and  property- 
holders,  whose  purpose  was  simply  self-protection. 

This  report  was  regarded  as  a  serious  blow  to  the  Kellogg 
government. 

Morton,  in  an  interview  which  was  widely  published,  criti¬ 
cised  it  severely.  It  was  false,  he  said,  as  to  the  White 
League,  as  to  intimidation,  and  as  to  the  returning  board. 
As  to  the  White  League,  it  might  as  well  be  said  that  the 
Ku-Klux  was  a  political  body  of  men  of  peaceful  habits.  Even 
as  far  back  as  the  14th  of  September  this  league  had  num¬ 
bered  seven  or  eight  thousand  men  in  Louisiana  alone.  It 
had  extended  over  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  other 
states,  and  there  was  abundant  evidence  that  it  had  committed 
acts  of  brutality  and  murder.  The  legality  of  the  action  of 
the  returning  board  could  not  be  impeached  by  a  congres- 
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sional  committee.  No  full,  fair  and  unprejudiced  conclusion 
could  be  made  from  an  examination  which  had  lasted  only  a 
few  days. 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  was  not  considered  satis¬ 
factory,  so  the  committee  itself  subsequently  visited  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  continued  the  examination.  On  February  23  three 
out  of  its  seven  members  (Messrs.  Hoar,  Wheeler  and  Frye) 
made  an  elaborate  report,  which  set  forth  with  impressive  par¬ 
ticularity  the  acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed  in  Louisiana,  the 
political  massacres  and  barbarities  committed  upon  defense¬ 
less  negroes  and  white  Republicans.  The  report  revealed  a 
condition  of  society  unworthy  of  civilization.  The  White 
League  was  declared  to  be  a  military  organization,  designed 
to  put  the  whites  into  power.  The  nominal  Conservative 
majority,  said  the  report,  had  been  about  five  thousand,  but 
a  far  greater  number  of  Republicans  than  this  had  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  registering  or  had  been  driven  in  terror  from  the 
polls.  The  action  of  the  returning  board,  however,  in  seating 
a  Republican  majority,  had  been  unauthorized  and  illegal. 
The  action  of  the  legislature  in  admitting  the  Conservative 
members  had  also  been  illegal,  and  the  Federal  military  officer 
who  had  removed  them  had  done  so  at  the  request  of  the  true 
majority  of  the  Assembly.  A  new  election  was  not  desired. 
The  only  alternative  was  to  recognize  one  of  the  present 
claimants.  Kellogg  had  been  recognized  by  the  President. 
His  government  was  a  fact,  and  its  legality  had  been  sustained 
by  the  state  courts.  The  recognition  of  Kellogg  would  give 
peace  and  quiet  to  Louisiana  until  the  next  election.  The 
committee  believed  that  he  was  the  choice  of  the  majority  of 
the  voters. 

The  other  four  members  of  the  committee,  Messrs.  Foster, 
Phelps,  Potter  and  Marshall,  differed  in  their  conclusions  as 
to  the  election,  but  Foster  and  Phelps  united  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  in  regard  to  the  Kellogg  government,  and  a  reso- 
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lution  was  adopted  by  the  House  recognizing  Kellogg  as 
Governor  of  Louisiana. 

In  the  Senate  the  Louisiana  question  was  brought  up  again 
by  a  resolution  that  Pinchback  be  admitted  as  a  senator. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1875,  Morton  supported  this  res¬ 
olution  in  a  brief  speech  in  which  he  confined  himself  to  the 
legal  propositions. 

A  long  discussion  followed.  On  February  17  he  urged 
upon  the  Senate  the  necessity  for  immediate  action,  since  the 
peace  of  the  state  was  involved.  The  question  had  been  so 
often  discussed  that  it  was  time  to  vote.  The  Senate,  how¬ 
ever,  decided  otherwise,  and  laid  the  resolution  upon  the  table. 

The  matter  came  up  again  in  the  special  session  of  that 
body,  after  the  4th  of  March,  and  consumed  a  great  part  of 
the  time  in  this  session. 

Morton  again  offered  his  resolution  for  the  admission  of 
Pinchback,  and  delivered  an  elaborate  speech  discussing  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  case  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  senators. 
He  insisted  that  if  those  presenting  proper  credentials  could 
be  refused  admission  until  after  full  inquiry,  objections  might 
keep  out  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Senate,  and  a  party 
having  the  numerical  majority  in  the  previous  body  might 
thus  retain  their  supremacy.  The  integrity  of  the  Senate  re¬ 
quired  that  applicants  presenting  credentials  in  due  form 
should  be  admitted. 

Senators  Merrimon,  McCreery,  Saulsbury,  Christiancy, 
Thurman,  Ferry  and  Whyte  followed,  all  opposing  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Pinchback. 

For  a  long  time  Morton  had  to  carry  on  alone  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  his  favor.  Thurman  insisted  that  neither  the  decis¬ 
ions  of  the  state  courts  nor  the  recognition  of  the  President 
could  bind  the  Senate,  because  that  body  was  the  sole  judge 
of  the  elections,  qualifications  and  returns  of  its  own  members.1 

1  A  sharp  colloquy  between  Morton  and  Thurman  took  place  during 
this  argument.  Morton  asked  whether  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  not  decided  in  many  cases  that  it  would  follow  the  decisions 
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As  the  debate  progressed  it  was  manifest  that  while  the  Re¬ 
publicans  were  divided  in  opinion  the  Democrats  were  all 
united  in  opposition  to  Pinchback.  In  his  closing  speech  Mor¬ 
ton  availed  himself  of  that  fact.  “Our  Democratic  friends,’’ 
he  said,  “play  this  game  of  politics  very  much  as  they  play 
cards;  when  in  doubt  they  take  the  trick.  They  never  allow 
any  question  to  stand  between  them  and  any  chance  of  strength¬ 
ening  their  power.’’ 

The  Democratic  party,  he  added,  was  opposed  to  seating 
Mr.  Pinchback;  first,  because  they  did  not  like  his  color; 
next,  because  they  expected  a  Democrat  to  get  his  place. 
They  were  thankful  to  any  Republicans  who  would  aid  them 
in  keeping  him  out. 

It  was  found  that  the  opposition  to  Pinchback  was  so  strong 
that  the  resolution  giving  him  his  seat  could  not  be  passed, 
and  Mr.  West,  the  sitting  senator  from  Louisiana,  declared 
that  he  was  not  willing  to  submit  the  claims  of  his  colleague 
to  the  test  of  a  vote,  and  therefore  moved  to  postpone  the 
question  until  the  second  Monday  of  December. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  a  small  majority,  the  friends  of 
Pinchback  supporting  it  by  their  votes.1 

of  the  state  courts  upon  actions  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  state. 

Thurman  answered  that  the  senator  had  been  so  long  from  the  bar  that 
he  had  become  prodigiously  rusty  or  he  would  never  make  such  an  asser¬ 
tion.  A  few  minutes  later  Thurman  spoke  of  Morton’s  ignorance. 

Morton  was  exasperated,  and  when  Thurman  proceeded  to  read  an 
extract  from  the  opinion  in  Luther  vs.  Borden,  Morton  offered  to  continue 
the  reading. 

Thurman  answered  :  “  If  the  senator  wants  to  read  for  the  purpose  of 

enlightening  himself  it  will  take  more  time  than  I  can  spare.” 

Morton  retorted  :  “  I  want  to  read  enough  to  send  back  the  charge  of 

ignorance  where  it  belongs.”  And  then  he  read  a  portion  of  the  opinion 
which  declared  that  the  decision  of  a  state  court  repudiating  a  previous 
state  government  was  one  which  the  courts  of  the  United  States  were 
bound  to  follow. 

1  The  practical  advantage  of  this  action  over  a  definite  vote  rejecting 
Pinchback  was  that  it  would  prevent  the  Democrats  (if  in  any  way  they 
should  get  possession  of  the  Louisiana  legislature)  from  electing  a  Demo¬ 
crat  in  Pinchback’s  place. 
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On  the  5  th  of  March  Morton  introduced  a  resolution  de¬ 
claring  that  the  Kellogg  government  was  the  lawful  govern¬ 
ment  of  Louisiana,  was  republican  in  form,  and  that  whatever 
assistance  was  necessary  to  sustain  it  should  be  given  by  the 
United  States.  Although  the  Senate  was  not  willing  to  admit 
Pinchback,  yet  the  general  sentiment  was  in  favor  of  sustain¬ 
ing  the  President. 

A  Republican  caucus  was  held,  and  Mr.  Anthony,  the  chair¬ 
man,  was  instructed  to  bring  in  a  resolution  approving  the 
action  of  the  President  in  protecting  the  Kellogg  government. 
This  was  done  and  the  discussion  which  followed  was  confined 
to  the  Democratic  senators.  One  of  the  features  of  the  debate 
was  a  rambling  speech  by  ex-President  Andrew  Johnson  (who 
had  now  become  a  member  of  the  Senate),  insisting  that  the 
purpose  of  the  resolution  was  to  enable  Grant  to  ride  triumph¬ 
antly  into  the  Presidency  for  a  third  term.  When  that  was 
done,  farewell  to  the  liberties  of  the  country !  He  spoke  of 
the  President’s  gift-taking.  He  asked  ‘upon  what  meat  our 
Caesar  fed.’  He  defined  the  government  as  a  stratocracy, 
and  talked  much  about  the  Goddess  of  Liberty. 

On  the  23d  of  March  Anthony’s  resolution  was  adopted. 

Thus  the  Kellogg  government  was  recognized  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  although  that  body  was  unwilling  to  admit  to  member¬ 
ship  the  man  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  Kellogg  legislature. 

When  Congress  met  in  regular  session  in  December,  1875, 
the  Pinchback  election  case  again  came  up  for  consideration, 
and  on  February  4,  1876,  Morton  made  another  argument 
urging  his  admission.  In  this  speech  he  also  considered  cer¬ 
tain  personal  charges  against  Mr.  Pinchback,  and  challenged 
the  production  of  any  evidence  to  sustain  them. 

The  opposition  to  Pinchback,  however,  was  too  strong  to 
be  overcome.  On  March  8  an  amendment  offered  by  Ed¬ 
munds  that  he  be  not  admitted  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  32  to 
29,  and  the  long  contest  ended  in  his  exclusion  from  the 
Senate. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


CALDWELL  BRIBERY  CASE— “BACK  PAY’’ — OHIO  CAMPAIGN 

OF  1873. 

In  January,  1871,  Alexander  Caldwell  was  chosen  senator 
from  Kansas.  There  were  charges  that  his  election  was  the 
fruit  of  bribery,  and  in  the  following  year  a  committee  of  the 
Kansas  legislature  reported  that  money  had  been  paid  and 
official  favors  promised  by  Caldwell  to  various  members  of  the 
legislature  in  exchange  for  their  votes.  This  report  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections.  In  the  investigation  which  followed  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  witnesses  was  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

When  the  rumors  of  Caldwell’s  corruption  first  reached  the 
Senate,  Morton  paid  little  attention  to  them,  believing  that 
they  were  political  slanders.  But  as  the  evidence  accumu¬ 
lated,  he  became  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  case  He 
said  to  Hitt,  his  private  secretary,  that  the  point  had  now 
been  reached  where  it  was  the  duty  of  Republicans,  without 
any  cant  or  special  assumption  of  virtue,  to  put  an  end  to  such 
practices. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1873,  Morton,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  submitted  a  report  which  set  forth  a  written  con¬ 
tract  between  Caldwell  and  another  candidate,  one  Thomas 
Carney,  by  which  Carney  agreed  to  withdraw  from  the  con¬ 
test  and  to  give  his  influence  to  Caldwell  for  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  The  committee  also  submitted  testimony  concern¬ 
ing  an  arrangement  with  one  Sidney  Clarke,  another  candi¬ 
date,  whereby  Caldwell  was  to  pay  Clarke’s  expenses  (esti- 
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mated  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  Clarke 
was  to  withdraw  and  urge  his  friends  to  support  Caldwell, 
which  they  did.  Witnesses  testified  that  Caldwell  had  ad¬ 
mitted  that  his  election  had  cost  him  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
Other  circumstances  showing  bribery  were  mentioned  in  the 
report.  The  committee  said  that  it  was  a  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion  among  the  members  whether  Caldwell’s  offense  should 
be  punished  by  expulsion  (which  required  a  two-thirds  vote) 
or  whether  the  bribery  had  not  made  the  election  void,  in 
which  case  a  mere  majority  of  the  Senate  could  declare  the 
seat  vacant.  They  offered  a  resolution  that  Caldwell  had  not 
been  duly  elected. 

No  minority  report  was  submitted,  but  three  out  of  the 
seven  members  of  the  committee  (Messrs.  Carpenter,  Logan 
and  Anthony)  dissented  from  the  conclusions  of  the  majority. 

On  March  io,  at  the  special  session  of  the  Senate,  Mor¬ 
ton  opened  the  debate  on  this  question.  Caldwell,  he  said, 
had  furnished  to  the  committee  a  printed  argument  denying 
the  existence  of  any  sufficient  evidence  of  bribery,  and  insist¬ 
ing,  first,  that  his  agreement  with  Carney  was  a  private  affair, 
about  which  the  Senate  had  no  right  to  inquire;  second,  that 
bribery  of  a  legislature  had  not  been  made  a  crime  by  any 
Federal  law,  and  that  he  could  not  be  unseated  for  it, 
because  he  could  not  be  indicted  and  punished  for  it;  third, 
that  the  right  to  investigate  belonged  only  to  the  state  ;  fourth, 
that  the  Senate  had  no  power  to  expel  him  for  a  crime  com¬ 
mitted  before  he  had  become  a  senator. 

To  these  contentions  Morton  replied  that  the  Senate 
was  authorized  to  judge  of  three  things  in  regard  to  its  mem¬ 
bers ;  qualifications,  returns  and  elections — whether  the  elec¬ 
tions  were  conducted  according  to  law  and  were  free  or  were 
attended  by  circumstances  which  would  make  them  invalid, 
such  as  bribery,  fraud  or  intimidation. 

The  power  of  the  state  legislature  was  exhausted  when  it 
had  elected  a  senator  and  it  had  no  right  to  annul  its  action 
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for  any  cause.  If  it  could  do  so,  membership  in  the  Senate 
would  not  be  under  the  control  of  the  Senate  but  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  states,  and  the  Senate  would  not  be  the  judge  of  the 
election  of  its  own  members ;  and  if  there  were  no  power 
either  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  legislature  to  inquire  whether 
an  election  had  been  procured  by  bribery  or  fraud,  then  the 
evil  would  be  irremediable.  If  such  were  the  position  of  the 
Senate,  it  was  the  only  legislative  body  in  the  world  in  such 
a  helpless  condition.  The  ground  upon  which  bribery  and 
intimidation  invalidated  an  election  was  that  they  impaired 
the  freedom  of  that  election.  There  was  no  difference  in 
principle  between  buying  votes  and  buying  influence.  To 
employ  persuasion  was  legitimate,  but  buying  off  opposing 
candidates  went  much  farther.  Such  an  offense  was  more 
common  than  bribery  and  more  effective.  It  was  less  trouble¬ 
some  and  dangerous,  but  it  involved  more  turpitude.  The 
vendor  of  his  friends  and  his  influence  was  making  merchan¬ 
dise  of  those  sentiments  of  attachment  which  were  honorable 
to  human  nature  and  relieved  political  contests  from  much 
that  was  sordid,  selfish  and  mean.  And  the  purchaser  knew 
that  he  had  obtained  votes  under  false  pretenses  and  that  he 
had  bought  them  just  as  effectually  as  though  he  had  paid  a 
bribe,  although  the  purchase-money  had  been  paid  to  an¬ 
other.  The  principle  of  the  common  law  was  applicable,  that 
whatever  impaired  the  freedom  of  an  election  was  illegal,  and 
would  make  the  election  void.  If  the  transaction  was  not 
technically  bribery  that  was  immaterial,  for  it  was  an  undue  in¬ 
fluence,  even  more  dangerous,  and  it  was  begotten  of  a  cor¬ 
rupt  money  consideration. 

Bribery  bore  the  same  relation  to  an  election  that  fraud 
did  to  a  contract.  If  there  were  any  difference,  bribery  was 
the  more  vital.  The  doctrine  that  the  purchase  of  a  single 
vote  would  vitiate  an  election  was  a  consequence  of  this  prin- 
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ciple.  If  the  candidate  fraudulently  elected  was  entitled  to 
his  seat  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  whole  majority  in 
his  favor  had  been  corruptly  procured,  justice  would  be  de¬ 
feated.  Corruption  in  an  election  might  be  compared  to  a 
drop  of  fatal  poison  injected  into  the  human  system,  circulat¬ 
ing  in  every  part  and  destroying  every  function.  The  man 
who  had  purchased  one  vote  had  shown  himself  willing  to 
purchase  all.  The  constitution  declared  that  the  Senate,  by 
a  two-thirds  vote,  might  expel  a  member.  The  causes  were 
not  defined,  but  rested  in  the  discretion  of  that  body.  The 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Caldwell,  that  a  senator  could  be 
expelled  only  for  causes  arising  subsequent  to  his  admission, 
was  not  sustained  by  authority.  The  power  of  expulsion  was 
absolute.  It  might  be  for  a  cause  existing  before  the  election 
as  well  as  afterwards,  and  for  any  cause  which  in  the  sound 
discretion  of  the  Senate  would  make  it  improper  for  a  man  to 
continue  to  be  a  member.  It  was  admitted  that  the  Senate 
might  expel  a  member  for  a  crime  committed  during  his 
membership,  although  that  crime  had  no  connection  with  his 
official  duties,  since  his  presence  in  the  Senate  would  degrade 
that  body  and  since  he  had  shown  himself  unworthy  of  public 
trust  and  unfit  to  be  associated  with  honorable  men.  Did  not 
all  these  reasons  exist  with  equal  force  where  the  crime  was 
committed  before  admission  and  not  discovered  until  after¬ 
wards?  It  had  been  argued  that  a  state  had  a  right  to  be 
represented  by  a  criminal  if  it  so  desired,  and  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  must  receive  whomsoever  the  state  should  send.  Mor¬ 
ton  dissented  from  this  doctrine.  The  Senate,  he  said,  had 
a  right  to  protect  itself  against  the  admission  of  a  crimi¬ 
nal,  although  the  legislature  electing  him  was  indifferent  upon 
the  subject  or  chose  him  for  that  very  reason.  But  the  rea¬ 
soning  as  to  expulsion  for  an  offense  disconnected  with  the 
election  fell  to  the  ground  where  the  offense  was  the  very 
means  by  which  admission  was  obtained,  where  it  was  the 
stepping-stone  to  the  Senate.  Here  the  offense  affected  the 
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title  to  the  office,  and  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
proper  remedy  was  given  by  that  clause  of  the  constitution 
which  authorized  it  to  judge  of  the  elections  of  its  members. 
To  say  that  the  Senate  could  not  expel  for  a  cause  arising 
before  election,  when  that  cause  was  the  very  means  of  the 
election,  was  to  say  that  if  the  crime  had  a  favorable  result, 
and  the  perpetrator  of  it  entered  upon  the  enjoyment  of  its 
fruits,  he  was  by  that  very  fact  exonerated  from  any  inquiry 
into  its  character  and  protected  in  his  guilty  possession. 

Morton  now  reviewed  the  testimony.  He  considered  that 
the  evidence  established  this  as  the  most  flagrant  case  of 
bribery  in  the  history  of  English  or  American  politics.  Cald¬ 
well  had  had  no  political  status  in  Kansas.  A  man  of  large 
wealth,  he  had  been  unknown  to  the  people  except  in  so 
far  as  his  business  had  brought  him  into  contact  with  them. 
The  fact  that  such  a  man  could  step  into  the  political  arena 
and  distance  competitors  who  had  been  before  the  people 
for  years,  implied  that  there  had  been  some  influence  at 
work  other  than  that  of  a  political  character.  Caldwell  had 
made  a  statement  to  the  committee,  but  it  had  not  been 
made  under  oath.  He  had  been  notified  that  he  had  the 
right  to  make  his  statement  under  oath,  but  that  in  that  case 
he  would  be  subjected  to  cross-examination.  He  had  pre¬ 
ferred  to  submit  his  unsworn  statement.  Caldwell  lived  at 
Leavenworth,  eighty  or  ninety  miles  from  the  capital  of 
Kansas.  Among  his  friends  Len  T.  Smith  had  been  his 
chief  adviser.  Mr.  Smith  had  made  the  negotiation  by  which 
Carney,  in  consideration  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  had 
signed  a  paper  agreeing  to  withdraw  from  the  contest  and  use 
his  influence  for  Caldwell,  and  as  security  for  his  industry 
and  zeal,  one  note  for  five  thousand  dollars  had  been  made 
contingent  upon  Caldwell’s  election.  There  was  an  under¬ 
standing  in  Kansas  that  senatorial  elections  were  carried  by 
money,  and  there  was  such  demoralization  that  members  of 
2 — Mor. — 20 
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the  legislature  had  spoken  to  their  friends  of  how  much  they 
had  been  offered,  what  they  had  received  and  how  much  they 
had  asked,  and  this  talk  of  corruption  had  been  so  common 
that  just  before  the  election,  Mr.  Fenlon,  a  Democrat  from 
Leavenworth,  had  offered  a  resolution  that  the  Speaker  should 
administer  to  the  members  an  oath  that  they  had  not  re¬ 
ceived,  and  would  not  receive,  any  money  or  other  valuable 
thing  to  influence  or  control  their  votes.  The  resolution  had 
been  adopted,  and  when  the  time  had  come  for  the  vote 
the  Speaker  had  called  upon  the  members  to  stand  up 
and  receive  the  oath.  A  little  more  than  half  of  them  had 
done  so;  the  remainder  had  refused.  The  fact  that  such  a 
resolution  had  been  offered,  and  that  the  House  would  toler¬ 
ate  it,  showed  a  consciousness  of  guilt  and  a  demoralization 
that  would  hardly  be  believed  if  it  had  not  been  well  attested. 

Morton  now  detailed  the  circumstances  attending  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  seven  thousand  dollars  at  night  from  a  Topeka  bank 
by  one  of  Caldwell’s  agents,  the  placing  of  this  money  on  the 
table  in  a  room  where  it  could  be  taken  by  those  for  whom  it 
was  intended,  and  its  immediate  disappearance.  He  outlined 
the  testimony,  tracing  other  sums  drawn  from  the  banks  at 
unusual  hours,  spoke  of  Caldwell’s  admission  that  the  election 
had  cost  him  over  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  that  he  had 
paid  large  amounts  to  members  for  their  votes.  Morton  read 
from  the  testimony  a  description  of  a  caucus  of  Caldwell’s 
friends,  to  whom  Mr.  Smith  reported  the  men  that  he  had 
purchased  and  the  progress  of  the  negotiations.  While  there 
were  contradictions,  Morton  insisted  that  the  conclusion  was 
irresistible  that  Caldwell’s  election  had  been  procured  by 
money. 

On  the  following  day  Caldwell  submitted  a  written  argu¬ 
ment  prepared  by  Caleb  Cushing. 

Carpenter  followed  in  a  speech  devoted,  not  so  much  to  the 
defense  of  Caldwell,  as  to  insinuations  against  Morton.  He 
told  of  a  nice  old  deacon  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  church, 
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who  had  become  sick  through  the  revelations  of  wickedness 
made  to  a  grand  jury  of  which  he  was  a  member.  A  similar 
motive  no  doubt  explained  the  indignation  of  his  friend  from  In¬ 
diana,  who  had  had  so  little  political  experience,  who  had  acted 
in  sublimer  spheres  and  had  known  nothing  of  the  dirty  means 
or  dubious  struggles  by  which  campaigns  were  carried  on. 
Morton  had  lived  in  a  state  where  it  was  unnecessary  to  spend 
money  to  secure  a  political  result.  That  could  be  proved  by 
the  national  committee,  by  gentlemen  in  New  York,  Boston 
and  elsewhere  who  contributed  funds  to  carry  on  political 
campaigns  in  doubtful  states. 

Carpenter  could  not  say  how  a  political  canvass  would 
have  been  conducted  in  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  perhaps  upon 
the  same  plan  as  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  But  in  other  states 
money  was  used  in  politics.  It  was  spent  to  maintain  the 
church  and  promulgate  the  Gospel,  to  encourage  Sunday- 
schools  and  Bible  societies,  to  distribute  the  Scriptures  and 
Christian  tracts;  and  the  same  thing  was  done  in  politics.1 

Caldwell,  he  insisted,  was  elected  unless  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  members  of  the  legislature  had  been  bribed  to  have 
changed  the  result.  This  would  not  be  pretended. 

On  the  following  day  Morton  read  authorities  to  show  that 
bribery  was  an  offense  at  the  common  law,  and  that  seats  in 
Parliament  had  been  declared  vacant  on  account  of  it  before 
any  statute  had  been  passed.  In  these  cases  no  reference 
had  been  made  to  the  number  of  votes  purchased.  It  had 
not  been  put  upon  that  ground  but  upon  the  ground  expressed 
by  Lord  Coke,  that  “bribery  poisoned  the  whole  fountain.” 

Senator  Logan  now  undertook  an  elaborate  defense  of  Cald¬ 
well,  reviewing  the  evidence  at  great  length.  Logan  had 
become  impressed  with  the  belief  that  Caldwell’s  enemies  were 


1  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  March  12,  says:  “Morton’s  brow  grew 
blacker  than  usual  under  these  allusions.  They  conveyed  to  those  who 
understood  the  special  relations  between  Conkling  and  Carpenter  a  deeper 
significance  than  the  contest  over  Caldwell.” 
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persecuting  him,  and  that  unfair  means  had  been  taken  to 
secure  his  removal  from  the  Senate. 

He  criticised  Caldwell’s  accusers,  their  inconsistent  decla¬ 
rations,  their  dishonorable  conduct,  their  personal  motives, 
and  the  bitterness  of  their  feelings.  His  analysis  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  showed  that  many  of  their  statements  were  unreliable. 

The  debate  continued  at  great  length.  Bayard  insisted 
that  expulsion  was  the  only  proper  remedy.  Thurman  spoke 
in  support  of  the  conclusions  of  the  committee,  and  Conkling, 
on  the  other  side.  That  gentleman,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
had  been  for  some  time  an  aspirant  for  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate,  a  position  that  was  accorded  to  Morton.1  Conkling 
was  often  found  opposing  the  things  which  Morton  favored, 
and  it  was  noticed  that  his  behavior  toward  the  Indiana  sen¬ 
ator  was  marked  by  scant  courtesy.  He  now  delivered  a 
carefully  prepared  speech  to  upset,  if  possible,  the  conclusions 
of  the  committee.2 


1  This  struggle  for  leadership  received  much  notice  in  the  newspapers. 

“An  exciting  contest,”  said  the  Washington  Dispatch  to  the  New  York 

Tribune ,  “  may  be  expected  between  Mr.  Conkling  and  Mr.  Morton  for 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate.  The  former  is  already  disputing  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  latter.” 

The  Cincinnati  Commercial,  of  March  n,  quoted  the  foregoing  and  set 
forth  the  advantages  possessed  by  Morton,  his  greater  popularity,  his 
larger  grasp  on  public  affairs  and  the  wider  range  of  his  political  influ¬ 
ence. 

2  The  act  of  the  state,  he  said,  in  choosing  a  senator,  was  one  of  a  family 
of  acts  so  identical  in  their  attributes  that  it  was  hard  to  see  how  they 
could  differ  in  the  tests  of  their  validity.  Among  these  was  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution.  Who  would  say  that  if  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  state  convention  were  bribed,  the  amendment  would  fail?  Each 
state  appointed  Presidential  electors.  This  might  be  by  the  legislature. 
Yet  who  ever  dreamed  that  electors  were  not  appointed  whenever  it  might 
be  discovered  that  a  member  of  the  legislature  had  received  a  bribe?  Ap¬ 
pointments  to  office  were  by  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Could  a 
commission  be  vitiated  by  proving  that  a  member  of  the  Senate  had 
been  bribed  to  vote  for  confirmation?  The  President  and  the  Senate  made 
treaties,  but  would  Christendom  scream  with  laughter  or  be  grim  with 
contempt  if  a  nation  should  say,  “  we  refuse  to  observe  this  treaty  because 
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Other  senators  followed  and  when,  on  Saturday,  March 
22,  the  Senate  adjourned  till  Monday,  it  was  understood  that 
Morton  was  to  close  the  debate.  He  had  been  engaged  for 
many  days  in  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate  argument.  His 
private  secretary,  Mr.  Hitt,  had  examined  for  him  the  history 
of  Walpole’s  briberies  and  the  cases  of  the  so-called  “Forty 
Thieves’’  in  Wisconsin.  Morton  had  dictated  a  speech 
which  Hitt  considered  one  of  the  ablest  he  had  ever  prepared. 
On  the  24th  of  March,  when  the  Senate  met,  he  was  about 
to  take  the  floor  to  deliver  it.  One  who  was  present  thus 
described  him.  “All  eyes  were  turned  upon  Morton,  who 
had  buckled  on  his  armor  for  the  death-blow.  Usually  he 

it  was  carried  by  bribery  ”  ?  Pardons  were  granted  and  vetoes  imposed 
by  President,  Governors  and  councils.  Might  these  be  canceled  for  brib¬ 
ery? 

But  it  was  asked,  was  there  no  remedy  for  bribery?  Did  no  storm  slum¬ 
ber  anywhere  with  power  to  burst  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  profaned 
elections  and  bought  seats  in  the  Senate?  The  senator  from  Indiana  had 
mused  in  a  hopeless  strain.  But  the  case  was  not  so  sad,  the  state  had  the 
power  to  punish,  Congress  might  do  the  same  thing,  and  the  Senate  might 
expel  a  member  guilty  of  this  crime.  Expulsion  might  be  for  one  bribe  as 
well  as  for  a  thousand.  But  bribery,  to  undo  an  election,  must  be  the 
bribery  which  had  controlled  it.  Would  it  be  contended  that  the  Senate 
could  find  that  twenty-six  members  of  the  legislature  of  Kansas  had  been 
bribed? 

Mr.  Caldwell  had  paid  a  rival  money  to  induce  him  to  retire.  Conk- 
ling  condemned  this;  but,  to  undo  an  election,  the  transaction  must  be[the 
bribery  of  those  who  voted.  Was  the  payment  to  Carney  bribery  of 
the  members  of  the  legislature?  Suppose  a  candidate  imported  a  noted 
temperance  man  to  speak  to  temperance  men,  or  a  noted  tariff  man  to 
speak  to  tariff  men,  and  paid  him  two  hundred  dollars  a  day  to  make 
speeches,  what  effect  upon  the  election  would  such  a  transaction  have? 
Those  whose  morality  was  finer  than  Mr.  Conkling’s  might  understand 
the  difference  between  giving  money  to  Carney  to  advise  others  to  vote 
for  the  candidate  and  giving  money  to  him  as  a  public  speaker  for  the 
same  purpose.  Mr.  Conkling  did  not  understand  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  distinction. 

It  was  said  that  removing  Carney  had  reduced  the  number  of  candi¬ 
dates.  Suppose  Carney  and  Caldwell  had  cast  lots  to  see  who  should 
withdraw,  or  had  referred  it  to  mutual  friends,  would  that  have  been 
bribery  of  the  legislature  of  Kansas? 
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comes  into  the  Senate  with  head  inclined  forward,  a  deathly 
pallor  on  his  face,  and  moving  with  a  dragging,  shrinking 
step.  To-day  he  walked  erect,  his  head  thrown  back  and 
his  eyes  dark  and  luminous,  darting  glances  of  tiiumphant 
meaning.  .  .  .  No  wonder  it  sent  terror  to  Caldwell’s  soul. 

The  poor  little  man  of  money  did  not  try  to  stand  up 
under  his  withering  gaze.” 

Before  Morton  rose  to  speak  the  Vice-President  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  resignation  of  Caldwell. 

The  public  was  taken  by  surprise.  It  is  said  that  this  de¬ 
termination  had  been  made  on  Saturday  and  that  the  Governor 
of  Kansas  had  been  brought  to  Washington  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  resignation.  Caldwell’s  friends,  by  carefully 
polling  the  Senate,  had  found  that  although  two-thirds  were 
not  in  favor  of  expulsion,  a  clear  majority  would  vote  that 
his  election  was  void.  Caldwell  did  not  dare  to  face  Morton’s 
speech  and  the  vote  which  would  follow  it  and  he  therefore 
took  a  sure  way  of  avoiding  them. 

Morton  was  now  asked  whether  he  proposed  to  take  any 
further  steps.  The  answer  was  short.  It  was,  he  said,  hardly 
competent  for  the  Senate  to  expel  a  man  who  was  not  a 
member,  or  to  declare  a  seat  vacant  which  had  already  been 
vacated  by  resignation.  Therefore  Morton  considered  his 
duty  at  an  end. 

The  resignation  was  regarded  by  the  public  as  a  confession 
of  guilt  and  put  in  an  embarrassing  plight  the  senators  who 
had  been  conspicuous  in  Caldwell’s  defense.  These  gentle¬ 
men  were  much  surprised  at  his  flight  from  the  field  of  battle. 

Morton’s  triumph  was  complete.  He  was  the  object  of 
general  congratulation.  Sumner  who  had  just  come  back  from 
Europe  was  warm  in  his  expressions  of  approval.  The  press 
had  been  practically  unanimous  in  demanding  Caldwell’s  re¬ 
moval  and  the  praise  bestowed  upon  Morton  was  unstinted.1 


1  Among  the  bitter  articles  which  had  heretofore  been  written  against 
Morton  none  were  more  venomous  than  those  of  George  Alfred  Townsend 
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The  technicalities  under  which  it  had  been  sought  to  hide  the 
question  at  issue  had  been  brushed  away  (so  said  the  inde¬ 
pendent  press)  by  such  men  as  Morton,  Thurman  and  Schurz. 
The  Republican  papers  were  equally  emphatic.  Here,  it  was 
said,  was  an  invalid,  worn  and  anxious,  who  had  surprised  all 
his  associates  by  an  energetic,  searching,  honest  investigation, 
continued  for  weeks,  entirely  open  to  the  public  eye,  without 
an  attempt  to  whitewash  or  distort  the  facts.  The  politicians, 
among  whom  Morton  had  been  counted  the  chief,  had  tried 
to  cry  him  down  and  cover  the  case  with  ridicule,  but  he  had 

or  “Gath.”  Townsend  was  now  introduced  to  Morton  by  Mr.  Hitt  on 
the  day  of  Caldwell’s  resignation.  They  had  never  met  before.  Town¬ 
send  remarked  that  it  was  a  pity  that  Morton  could  not  make  the  closing 
argument.  Morton  answered  that  it  was  of  no  consequence,  that  he  had 
done  his  duty  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  Some  commonplace  remarks 
followed  regarding  Morton’s  health  and  upon  the  slender  thread  of  this 
interview  Gath  published  two  columns  in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial.  He 
said  : 

“To  take  the  position  Morton  did  against  Caldwell  required  courage,  for 
the  Senate  is  such  a  little  body  that  fellowship  prevails  in  it  as  in  a  female 
seminary.  A  big  conspiracy  gathered  around  Caldwell  for  his  support, 
led  by  Simon  Cameron,  whose  three  cavalry  majors  were  Matt  Carpen¬ 
ter,  Roscoe  Conkling  and  John  Logan.  ...  I  forget  how  many  more 
entered  into  the  arrangement  to  save  Caldwell,  but  they  were  a  very 
scared  lot  when  they  knew  that  the  great,  black,  smithy  face  of  Morton 
was  in  pursuit  of  them.  I  did  not  believe  that  Morton  would  make  his 
point  because  in  the  congregation  of  small  particles  you  can  sometimes 
dust  out  the  eyes  of  a  giant.  The  moral  atmosphere  which  prevailed 
over  the  capital  was  dark  and  heavy,  in  view  of  the  probability  of  corrup¬ 
tion  being  solemnly  defined  by  the  Senate  as  outside  of  its  responsibili¬ 
ties.  But  Morton  is  a  man  who  kindles  and  enlarges  by  opposition  when 
aware  that  his  cause  is  legitimate  and  popular.  Not  all  the  outside  but¬ 
ton-holing  of  Cameron,  nor  the  froth  of  Conkling,  made  headway  against 
his  determined  spirit.  He  had  prepared  a  closing  speech  to  overwhelm 
Caldwell;  and  from  what  I  have  heard  of  the  contents  of  that  speech  I 
presume  that  had  he  delivered  it,  it  would  have  spread  his  reputation  abroad 
as  one  of  the  most  determined  moral  reformers  of  his  time.  Aware  of  the 
calamities  impending  in  that  speech,  little  Caldwell,  who  preserves  this 
redeeming  quality,  that  he  can  feel,  hastily  delivered  his  resignation  to 
the  Governor  of  the  state  and  disappeared  like  a  will-o’-the-wisp.” 
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held  his  course  and  more  than  any  other  man  he  had  saved 
the  Senate  from  disgrace. 

There  was  one  subject  that  came  up  during  this  session  of 
the  Forty-second  Congress  which  did  not  attract  any  great 
amount  of  attention  at  the  time  but  aroused  much  criticism 
afterwards.  The  salary  of  Congressmen  was  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  This  was  thought  to  be  very  little  for  offices 
whose  duties  were  so  important,  and  a  bill  providing  for  an 
increase  of  compensation  was  brought  into  the  Senate  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1873,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections.  Morton  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  regard  to  this  measure.  On  the  23d  of  January  Sen¬ 
ator  Hill,  of  Georgia,  stated  that  he  had  been  instructed  by 
the  committee  to  say  that  his  own  amendment,  raising  the 
salaries  of  Congressmen  from  five  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
dollars,  dating  from  the  commencement  of  the  Forty-second 
Congress,  had  met  the  approval  of  the  committee,  and  he 
reported  it  on  their  behalf.  A  motion  was  made  to  lay  Hill’s 
amendment  upon  the  table,  and  it  prevailed.  Morton,  al¬ 
though  present  when  this  report  was  made,  was  absent  when 
the  vote  was  taken. 

On  the  28th  of  January  Hill  reported  another  amend¬ 
ment,  which  he  said  was  approved  by  the  same  committee, 
making  the  pay  of  Congressmen  seven  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  to  commence  with  the  beginning  of  the  Forty-second 
Congress.  This  amendment,  however,  was  not  adopted,  and 
no  change  was  made  at  that  time.  The  Congressmen  who 
wanted  an  increase  of  salary  now  thought  that  the  best  plan 
to  secure  this  would  be  by  means  of  an  amendment  to  the 
appropriation  bill  at  the  close  of  the  session.  The  Senate  rule, 
providing  that  no  one  should  speak  on  such  an  amendment 
for  more  than  five  minutes,  would  limit  debate  and  cripple 
opposition.  An  appropriation  bill  had  been  sent  in  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  30th  of  January,  amended 
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in  the  Senate  and  sent  back  to  the  House,  where  it  remained 
until  February  24,  one  week  before  the  expiration  of  Con¬ 
gress,  when  General  Butler  moved  to  increase  the  pay  of  the 
President,  Vice-President,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Cabinet  officers  and  members  of  Congress,  making  the  pay 
of  these  members  seventy-five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  to  com¬ 
mence  with  the  beginning  of  the  Forty-second  Congress. 
This  amendment  was  changed  by  substituting  sixty-five  hun¬ 
dred  for  seventy-five  hundred  dollars,  and  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  the  first  of  March,  three  days  before  the  close 
of  the  session. 

Edmunds  moved  ineffectually  to  strike  out  all  except  the 
provision  increasing  the  salary  of  the  President. 

Morton  then  moved  to  strike  out  so  much  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  referred  to  the  pay  of  Congressmen.  He  said  that 
if  he  was  to  have  the  name  of  having  his  salary  increased  he 
wanted  it  substantially  increased.  The  increase  giving  sixty- 
five  hundred  dollars  in  lieu  of  mileage,  stationery  and  news¬ 
papers  would  be  for  him  an  increase  of  about  eight  hundred 
dollars.  He  preferred  to  leave  the  question  to  some  future 
session.  Morton  said  that  he  hoped  the  President’s  salary 
would  be  raised,  but  as  to  the  rest  the  matter  could  be  left 
until  the  next  session.  Subsequently,  however,  upon  the 
suggestion  of  other  senators,  he  withdrew  his  amendment  so 
as  to  let  the  bill  go  to  a  committee  of  conference. 

Edmunds  then  re-introduced  Morton’s  motion  that  the  in¬ 
crease  of  salaries  of  Congressmen  be  omitted  from  the  bill, 
and  Morton  voted  for  this  proposition,  which,  however,  was 
not  adopted.  The  subject  went  to  a  conference  committee, 
and  that  committee  reported  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  Con¬ 
gressmen,  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  Forty-second 
Congress.  When  the  report  came  in,  Morton,  who  had  been 
in  his  seat  almost  continuously  for  forty-eight  hours,  had  gone 
home  to  get  a  little  rest.  The  report  of  the  Conference  Com- 
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mittee  was  adopted.  The  salaries  were  raised  to  seventy-five 

hundred  dollars  and  “back  pay’’  was  given. 

Shortly  after  this  Morton  had  a  conversation  with  his  col¬ 
league,  Senator  Pratt,  and  they  mutually  determined  that  the 
principle  of  this  law,  thus  adopted  at  the  close  of  Congress, 
before  the  people  could  express  their  views  upon  it,  was  so 
questionable  that  they  would  not  draw  the  money  for  the 
term  which  was  now  expiring.  Shortly  after  the  adjournment 
Morton  went  to  Hot  Springs,  where  he  remained  until  the 
summer,  making  a  final  effort  for  the  restoration  of  his  health.1 
It  was  generally  considered  at  the  time  that  the  back  pay 
would  find  its  way  into  the  national  treasury,  provided  the 
Congressmen  left  it  untouched.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
the  amount  thus  drawn  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  members  of  Congress,  and  had  to  be  returned  to  the 
treasury  by  them.  The  opposition  press  kept  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  Morton  had  not  returned  the  money. 
The  list  of  those  who  had  given  up  their  back  pay  was  pub- 

1  His  private  secretary,  Mr.  Hitt,  accompanied  him.  Letters  written  to 
his  wife  nearly  every  day  describe  his  occupations  and  the  progress  of  his 
improvement.  The  letters  are  not  dated.  “  I  work  some  hours  each  day 
upon  different  subjects,  but  am  much  hindered  by  the  want  of  books.  It 
is  impossible  to  stick  to  a  novel  long  at  a  time.  The  bitterness  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  here  against  those  who  come  from  the  North  is  unabated, 
and  they  show  it  on  all  occasions  when  they  have  the  opportunity.” 

“  I  am  pained  at  the  course  of  the  government  in  regard  to  Louisiana, 
and  fear  it  is  an  almost  fatal  blunder.  I  will  stand  by  the  colored  people 
there  at  all  hazards.” 

“This  water  is  working  some  changes  in  my  condition.  My  complexion 
is  better,  and  I  have  more  sensation  in  my  limbs.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
physicians  that  I  ought  to  stay  until  I  have  taken  forty  baths.  The  one 
to-day  is  the  thirty -first,  but  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  stay.  I  am  much  in¬ 
terested  in  writing  my  speech  on  the  Louisiana  affair.” 

“  I  made  up  my  mind  to  start  home  to-morrow  morning,  but  it  was 
against  the  judgment  of  everybody  here,  and  I  have  concluded  to  stay  a 
week  longer.  It  is  irksome  beyond  endurance,  and  nothing  but  the  con¬ 
viction  that  I  am  making  a  last  effort  for  health  enables  me  to  bear  it. 
Your  last  letter  said  you  were  not  so  well,  but  I  pray  God  you  are  im¬ 
proving  again.” 
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lishe-d  again  and  again,  with  the  additions  made  to  it  from 
time  to  time,  with  comments  upon  the  absence  of  Morton’s 
name.  Finally,  on  August  14,  he  wrote  to  H.  C.  Gorham, 
secretary  of  the  Senate,  as  follows:  “I  had  determined  from 
the  first  that  I  would  not  draw  this  money,  and  now  comply 
with  the  formality  which  seems  necessary  to  close  up  the 
matter  in  your  accounts.” 

Morton  had  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  Ohio  campaign, 
where  Governor  Noyes  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  re- 
election  against  the  venerable  William  Allen,  who  had  been 
nominated  by  the  Democracy.  His  first  speech  in  that  state 
was  delivered  at  Athens  on  August  25. 

In  this  speech  he  criticised  the  reorganization  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  on  the  basis  of  its  original  principles,  after  re¬ 
pudiating  the  professions  of  the  year  before.  He  referred  to 
the  declarations  of  Mr.  Groesbeck  and  other  eminent  Demo¬ 
crats  favoring  the  dissolution  of  the  old  organization  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  one.  When  members  of  that  party  were 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  it  should  continue  to  exist, 
there  ought  to  be  little  hesitation  on  the  part  of  others.  But 
the  nomination  of  ex-Senator  Allen  signified  that  the  party 
had  rejected  all  ideas  of  progress  and  had  returned  to  its  ante¬ 
bellum  principles.  Mr.  Allen  had  been  a  state  rights  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  and  the  effort  to  elect  him  was  like  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  customs  of  ancient  Egypt  by  presenting  well  preserved 
mummies  for  admiration  and  pattern.  The  Democratic 
party  again  proclaimed  its  ancient  heraldry  and  stood  before 
the  world  the  hateful  political  thing  that  it  had  been  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  for  ten  years  before.  At  its  head  were 
the  ancient  banners,  on  which  had  been  inscribed  “The 
Preservation  of  Human  Slavery — The  Repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise — The  Dred  Scott  Decision — The  Resolutions  of 
— The  Government  has  no  Power  to  Coerce  a  State  to 
Remain  in  the  Union,  no  Power  to  Suppress  the  Rebellion — 
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Not  a  Man  nor  a  Dollar  for  the  Unholy  War — Opposition  to  the 
Amendments — The  Reconstruction  Laws  Null  and  Void — No 
Power  to  Punish  the  Ku-Klux — This  is  a  White  Man’s  Gov¬ 
ernment — No  National  Unity  but  Sovereign  and  Independent 
States.”  When  the  Union  army  had  met  the  rebel  hosts  at 
Gettysburg  they  had  not  asked  for  a  declaration  of  intentions. 
The  banners  and  uniforms  had  shown  what  was  meant.  And  so 
when  the  Democratic  party  was  found  in  battle  array  with  its 
ancient  banners  flying,  we  knew  what  was  meant ;  its  present 
declarations  were  wholly  unimportant. 

This  speech  aroused  great  indignation  among  the  Democrats.  . 
On  the  following  day  the  Enquirer  had  twelve  editorials  and 
paragraphs  denouncing  Morton. 

Thurman,  at  Batavia,  on  the  16th  of  September,  attacked 
him  bitterly:  ‘‘A  renegade  Democrat  himself,  he  verifies  the 
adage  that  ‘one  renegade  is  worse  than  ten  Turks.’  In  his 
Athens  speech  he  calls  the  Democratic  party  the  ‘hateful  politi¬ 
cal  thing  it  was  during  the  war  and  for  ten  years  before.  ’  That 
takes  us  back  to  1851.  And  yet  Oliver  P.  Morton  clung  to 
the  ‘  hateful  political  thing’  for  years  after  that  and  until  it 
refused  to  gratify  his  vaulting  ambition.  And  now  he  is  never 
weary  of  traducing  his  old  political  associates  and  blackening 
the  principles  for  which  he  once  expressed  unbounded  devo¬ 
tion.” 

In  a  later  speech  at  Dayton,  Morton  criticised  the  men  who 
found  nothing  to  commend  in  the  government.  Such  men, 
he  said,  were  like  those  who  gathered  their  opinions  of  a  city 
from  an  inspection  of  its  sewers  rather  than  from  its  parks 
and  public  edifices. 

Thus  the  battle  waged.  But  the  Credit  Mobilier  scandal, 
the  purchase  of  seats  in  Congress  by  Republican  senators, 
the  ‘‘Salary  Grab”  (as  it  was  called),  the  Louisiana  turmoil, 
and  most  of  all,  the  financial  panic  which  occurred  in  New 
York  about  the  middle  of  September,  were  too  heavy  a  load 
for  the  party  to  carry.  Allen  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio. 
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PANIC  OF  1873 — CURRENCY  BILL  AND  VETO — RESUMPTION. 

We  have  seen  that  Morton’s  influence  had  been  exerted  in 
behalf  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  During  a 
period  of  “good  times’  ’  when  business  was  comparatively  pros¬ 
perous,  he  had  favored  fixing  a  day  for  such  resumption  far 
earlier  than  the  date  when  it  was  actually  accomplished.  His 
plan  had  not  then  been  adopted.  The  financial  condition  of 
the  country  was  now  greatly  altered,  and  his  opinions  changed 
with  what  he  considered  the  needs  of  the  time  and  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  public.  It  will  be  hard  to  reconcile  his  later 
utterances  with  those  that  went  before,  and  history  will  no 
doubt  decide  that  his  earlier  convictions  were  the  truer  ones. 
His  course,  however,  upon  this  as  upon  all  other  matters,  will 
speak  best  for  itself. 

In  September,  1873,  an  extraordinary  panic  occurred.  It 
commenced  with  the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Company,  a 
great  banking  house  in  New  York  which  had  been  engaged 
in  the  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  Many 
banks  stopped  payment.  Confidence  was  shattered  and 
money  became  scarce.  The  government  was  called  upon  for 
help  and  bonds  were  bought  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  to  the  country  the  needed  cur¬ 
rency.  Morton  met  the  President  and  Secretary  in  New 
York  a  day  or  two  after  the  panic  began  and  he  was  in  frequent 
consultation  with  them.  He  urged  them  to  use  the  whole 
reserve  of  legal  tenders  (some  forty-four  millions  of  dollars)  to 
relieve  the  money  market,  but  they  doubted  their  legal  power 
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to  do  this,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course,  and  it  was 
not  done,  although  twenty-six  millions  of  this  reserve  was 
soon  put  into  circulation. 

Morton,  who  had  spoken  so  often  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  under  a  Republican  administration,  was  now  called  to 
account  for  these  utterances.  He  did  not,  however,  attribute 
the  disaster  to  any  act  of  the  government,  but  rather  to  the 
improvidence  of  those  who  had  embarked  in  enterprises  which 
they  were  unable  to  carry  out.  Most  of  the  people,  he  said, 
had  been  but  slightly  affected,  the  trouble  was  confined  to 
bankers  and  capitalists,  and  he  believed  that  in  sixty  days 
the  evil  results  of  the  panic  would  pass  away.  The  end, 
however,  was  not  so  near  as  he  thought.  In  about  thirty 
days  after  the  beginning  of  the  panic  thousands  of  business 
houses  had  fallen,  the  wages  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  work¬ 
men  had  been  cut  off,  the  negotiation  of  American  securities 
in  the  money  markets  of  Europe  had  been  suspended,  the 
banking  system  of  the  country  had  become  paralyzed  and  the 
national  revenues  had  fallen  so  far  short  that  payments  on  the 
public  debt  were  stopped. 

The  financial  question  was  naturally  one  of  the  first  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  consideration  of  Congress.  The  President  in  his 
message  to  that  body  spoke  of  the  panic.  Permanent  pros¬ 
perity,  he  said,  would  not  come  until  a  specie  basis  was 
reached,  and  this  would  not  take  place  until  exports  were  suf¬ 
ficient  to  pay  for  imports,  interest  due  abroad  and  other  obliga¬ 
tions.  More  currency  was  needed  during  the  fall  and  winter 
than  at  other  times.  In  view  of  the  contraction  which  had 
taken  place  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  too  much  of  it 
now  for  the  dullest  period  of  the  year. 

The  inference  was  strong  from  these  words  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  thought  there  ought  to  be  more  currency. 

Early  in  the  session  the  Committee  on  Finance  determined 
to  learn  the  sense  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  resumption,  and 
a  resolution  was  reported  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
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take  measures  to  fulfill  the  pledge  made  in  the  act  of  March, 
1869,  for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  in  coin. 

The  hard  times  had  created  a  great  demand  for  more  money, 
especially  in  the  West,  and  Morton  had  been  influenced  by  this 
demand.  In  discussing  the  resolution  of  the  finance  commit¬ 
tee  he  admitted  that  the  faith  of  the  government  was  pledged 
to  pay  the  greenbacks  in  coin.  But  the  question  was  whether 
this  should  be  done  at  once.  There  was  a  wrong  time  to  do 
a  right  thing,  and  this  was  not  the  time  to  redeem  these  notes 
unless  the  day  of  redemption  were  put  so  far  off  that  it  would 
not  increase  the  present  embarrassments  nor  intensify  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  panic.  “There  is,’’  he  said,  “a  sort  of  fanaticism 
about  a  return  to  specie  payments.  I  had  it  pretty  badly 
once  myself.  But  experience  and  the  lapse  of  time  have 
abated  the  violence  of  it.”  .  .  .  The  country,  he  said, 
should  come  to  specie  payments  in  prosperous  times,  not  in 
adversity.  If  greenbacks  were  brought  up  to  par  within 
twelve  months,  their  purchasing  power  would  be  increased  ten 
per  cent.  One  who  had  debts  to  pay  must  sell  ten  per  cent, 
more  of  his  property  in  order  to  pay  the  debts.  Was  the  coun¬ 
try  prepared  for  that  ?  Should  not  the  process  be  more  gradual  ? 
Should  it  not  be  distributed  over  two  or  three  years?  Ten 
per  cent,  was  more  than  twice  the  average  profits  of  business. 
The  panic  had  not  been  caused  by  the  depreciation  of  the  cur¬ 
rency.  Greenbacks,  national  bank  notes  and  bonds  were  the 
things  in  which  all  had  faith.  And  if  the  panic  had  not  been 
caused  by  a  depreciation  of  the  currency,  how  would  it  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  specie  payments?  A  good  physician  looked  into 
the  disease  before  he  attempted  to  prescribe.  There  had  been 
plenty  of  money  the  morning  Jay  Cooke  failed,  but  none  to  be 
had  that  night.  The  people  said,  “If  Jay  Cooke  can  not  be 
trusted  who  can  be?”  There  was  a  run  upon  the  banks.  They 
refused  to  discount;  many  refused  to  pay  their  depositors,  and 
they  collected  all  they  could.  Money  was  scarce,  made  scarce 
by  want  of  confidence.  Morton  claimed  that  for  a  panic  a  sus- 
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pension  rather  than  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  was  the 
remedy.  He  referred  to  the  panics  of  1853  and  1857  in  proof 
of  this.  When  the  present  panic  took  place  the  government 
had  authorized  the  purchase  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  the 
currency  balance  in  the  treasury.  About  fourteen  millions 
of  bonds  had  been  sold  by  savings  banks,  which  had  thus 
obtained  currency  to  pay  their  depositors.  Morton  had  been 
in  New  York  on  Saturday,  and  on  what  was  called  “Black 
Sunday’’  when  there  were  rumors  of  mobs  and  runs  upon 
these  banks ;  and  if  the  people  had  not  been  assured  of  the 
ability  of  the  banks  to  pay  their  depositors  by  the  sale  of 
bonds  there  would  have  been  violence  and  great  disaster. 
Morton  reviewed  the  history  of  the  panics  in  England  from 
1745  to  j866.  In  each  case  the  remedy  had  been  either  a 
suspension  of  specie  payments  or  an  increase  in  the  currency. 
Financial  philosophers  had  said  that  a  panic  must  be  let 
alone,  that  it  must  run  its  course  like  the  measles  or  the 
small-pox  or  a  fever.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  if  a  fire 
broke  out  in  a  great  city  you  must  let  it  alone,  not  try  to  put 
it  out  or  circumscribe  it  by  blowing  up  the  buildings  around 
it,  or  that  when  yellow  fever  broke  out  you  must  not  strive 
to  hem  in  the  pestilence  and  stamp  it  out.  Morton  main¬ 
tained  that  when  a  panic  occurred  it  was  the  duty  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  stay  its  progress  and  shorten  its  duration.  It 
would  not  require  a  large  addition  to  the  currency  to  restore 
confidence.  Money  was  scarce  because  people  hoarded  it. 
Add  a  little  to  the  currency  and  that  would  call  out  what  had 
been  hoarded.  When  good  times  came  again  it  could  be  taken 
back.  If  a  wagon  stuck  in  the  mud,  after  a  fifth  horse  was 
put  on,  and  a  single  revolution  of  the  wheels  was  made,  the 
others  could  pull  it  out  easily,  and  the  additional  horse  could 
be  taken  off.  Morton  remembered  going  to  mill  when  the 
mill  was  not  running  because  the  water  was  low,  but  the  mil¬ 
ler  and  his  boys  went  with  buckets  and  took  water  out  of  the 
race  and  carried  it  to  the  overshot  wheel,  and  lifted  the  head- 
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gate  and  poured  the  water  on  from  the  buckets,  and  the 
wheel  started,  slowly  at  first,  but  finally  it  turned  faster  and 
the  grist  was  turned  out.  When  a  pump  had  gone  dry,  you 
would  pour  in  a  quart  of  water  at  the  top,  the  pump  would 
resume,  and  water  could  be  pumped  all  day. 

The  panic  was  an  accident  like  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  or 
a  collision,  something  that  nobody  could  have  foreseen.  Mor¬ 
ton  was  sorry  that  when  it  commenced  the  government  had  not 
seen  its  way  clear  to  put  into  circulation  at  once  the  whole 
reserve  of  forty-four  millions.  That  would  have  stopped  the 
panic.  But  the  President  had  not  been  at  liberty  to  do  this. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  not  felt  safe  in  doing  it 
because  he  had  feared  a  falling  off  in  the  revenues  which 
would  make  this  reserve  necessary  to  carry  on  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  his  fears  had  proved  to  be  well  founded. 

The  debate  on  the  resolution  in  favor  of  resumption  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  long  time.  On  January  14  Schurz  delivered 
a  speech  attacking  Morton’s  position.  The  obligation  of  the 
legal  tender  notes,  he  said,  was  to  pay  in  gold  coin  as  soon 
as  the  government,  relieved  of  the  pressing  necessities  of  the 
war,  should  become  able  to  do  so. 

Schurz  insisted  upon  the  binding  force  of  this  duty.  Every 
other  doctrine  was  repudiation  Morton  had  proposed  an 
increase  of  the  currency.  Schurz  would  call  this  by  its  right 
name,  inflation.  He  denied  Morton’s  claim  that  the  panic 
was  caused  by  an  accident,  and  he  set  forth  the  causes  which 
had  led  to  it— the  spirit  of  speculation,  the  improvident  cred¬ 
its,  the  fictitious  values  created  by  the  employment  of  capital 
beyond  the  limits  of  present  demand,  the  sudden  loss  of 
confidence,  the  general  distrust.  Morton  had  said  that  this 
panic  was  not  caused  by  any  defect  in  the  currency.  Schurz 
insisted  that  the  spirit  of  speculation  had  held  its  first 
orgies  in  the  gold  room  ;  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  currency 
had  obliged  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  become  gold 
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speculators,  and  that  while  the  currency  was  not  the  sole 
cause  of  the  crisis  it  had  stimulated  the  agencies  by  which  the 
crisis  had  been  brought  forth.  As  to  the  remedy,  Morton 
had  said  that  not  resumption  but  suspension  and  additions  to 
the  currency  were  the  cure  for  panics.  But  suppose  a  sud¬ 
den  fright  and  run  upon  the  banks  might  be  thus  stopped, 
had  we  not  passed  that  stage  of  the  business?  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  had  bought  bonds,  and  twenty-five  millions 
of  the  reserve  had  been  drawn  upon.  Morton  had  said  he 
wanted  only  a  small  addition  to  the  currency  to  relieve  the 
panic.  He  had  had  more  than  that.  There  was  now  plenty 
of  money  in  the  banks,  but  the  crisis  was  not  over  because 
liquidations  were  going  on  which  had  been  made  needful  by 
the  unsound  transactions  of  the  past.  The  crisis  was  work¬ 
ing  itself  out  and  under  these  circumstances,  and  not  to  head 
off  a  sudden  panic,  an  addition  was  urged  to  our  depreciated 
currency.  The  purpose  was  to  make  money  easy,  to  give  a 
new  impulse  to  enterprise.  This  meant  the  inauguration  of 
a  system  by  which  the  government  would  issue  any  amount 
of  irredeemable  paper  money  which  would  further  depreciate, 
thus  changing  current  values.  It  would  place  private  for¬ 
tunes  at  the  mercy  of  the  government.  It  was  virtually  the 
power  of  “debasing  the  coin  of  the  realm.’’  Schurz  spoke 
of  the  “hallucination’’  that  inflation  would  bring  down  the 
rate  of  interest.  The  more  the  currency  was  expanded  the 
further  we  would  slide  down  the  slope  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  repudiation,  and  every  descending  movement  would  make 
it  more  difficult  to  arrest  the  dangerous  course. 

On  the  following  day  Morton  replied.  He  was  opposed, 
he  said,  to  reducing  prices,  but  if  that  were  done,  it  ought 
to  be  done  gradually.  The  prudent  sailor  would  descend 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario  by  the  Welland  Canal,  but 
these  bold  admirals  of  finance  insisted  upon  going  over  Ni¬ 
agara.  The  senator  from  Missouri  had  tried  to  show  the  bad 
effects  of  an  irredeemable  currency  in  producing  speculation. 
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Morton,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  the  greatest  periods 
of  speculation  in  England  had  been  those  when  there  was  a 
coin  currency.  Germany  was  suffering  from  such  speculation, 
not  on  account  of  irredeemable  paper,  but  because  the  gold 
of  France  had  been  poured  into  her  lap.  Speculation  was 
due  to  an  excess  of  currency,  not  to  the  character  of  the  money 
employed .  Schurz  had  denied  that  by  making  money  abundant 
you  decreased  the  rate  of  interest.  Morton  had  supposed,  he 
said,  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  governed  this  rate,  that 
when  money  was  plenty  interest  would  be  lower  than  when 
money  was  scarce.  But  according  to  the  senator  the  right 
way  to  make  money  cheap  was  to  make  it  hard  to  get.  An 
abundance  of  money,  said  Morton,  produced  enterprise,  pros¬ 
perity  and  progress.  He  did  not  propose  to  increase  the 
greenbacks  beyond  the  four  hundred  million  limit,  but  he  would 
add  to  the  national  bank  circulation  forty-four  or  fifty  millions 
more.  To  increase  the  national  bank  currency  to  this  amount 
would  not  cheapen  the  greenbacks,  nor  raise  the  premium 
on  gold,  nor  interfere  with  a  gradual  return  to  specie  pay¬ 
ments. 

On  the  following  day  Sherman  spoke  in  favor  of  providing 
for  resumption.  There  was  no  time,  he  said,  unfit  to  fulfill 
a  sacred  obligation.  If  Congress  now  yielded  an  inch  to  the 
desire  for  paper  money  there  would  hereafter  be  no  power  to 
check  the  issue. 

The  debate  continued,  but  without  result.  The  Senate  did 
not  act  upon  the  resolution  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

A  law  had  been  passed  in  1870  for  the  transfer  of  twenty-five 
millions  of  national  bank  circulation  from  states  having  an  excess 
of  this  circulation  to  states  lacking  their  proper  share.  Other 
clauses  in  the  act  had  prevented  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency  from  making  the  redistribution,  and  on  February  3  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  brought  in  a  bill  to  remove 
thes®  hindrances.  Morton  declared  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  measure,  but  that  if  the  bill  was  intended  to  answer  the 
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demand  of  the  South  and  West  for  an  equalization  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  it  was  a  delusion.  Not  a  dollar  of  the  twenty-five  mil¬ 
lions  would  go  to  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  or  Iowa.  What 
the  West  and  South  demanded  was  an  increase  of  cunency. 
There  was  no  more  sense  in  advocating  a  scarcity  of  money 
than  a  scarcity  of  food.  It  was  said  that  an  abundance  of 
money  would  increase  speculation.  Morton  was  not  fright¬ 
ened  at  that.  Speculation  was  the  stimulus  of  growth.  It 
had  given  the  country  thirty  thousand  miles  of  railroad  within 
nine  years. 

Merrimon  moved  an  amendment  providing  that  forty-six 
millions  more  of  national  bank  currency  should  be  issued  to 
banks  in  states  having  less  than  their  proper  share. 

On  February  16,  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  notice  of 
an  amendment  removing  all  restrictions  on  the  volume  of  na¬ 
tional  bank  currency,  and  he  supported  this  proposed  measure 
by  a  speech,  which  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  time  declared 
had  been  prepared  by  Morton. 

Merrimon’ s  amendment  was  carried  and  the  question  then 
was  upon  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill.  Upon  this  question, 
Schurz,  on  February  24,  delivered  an  elaborate  speech.  He 
referred  to  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  scheme  for 
inflation  “to  promote  prosperity.”  Would  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  more  banks  in  the  West  and  South  increase  the 
amount  of  loanable  money  in  those  sections?  The  persons  who 
wanted  to  establish  banks  must  buy  their  bonds  at  a  premium 
in  the  Eastern  markets.  The  money  would  be  withdrawn 
from  their  home  circulation  and  added  to  that  of  New  York. 
For  each  thousand  dollar  bond  they  would  get  nine  hundred 
dollars  in  currency.  They  would  lock  up  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  this  as  the  reserve  prescribed  bylaw. 
The  country  bank  would  put  in  circulation  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-five  dollars,  and  the  city  bank  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  for  eleven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  carried  to 
New  York.  The  loanable  money  would  be  diminished  thirty 
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or  forty  per  cent.  It  was  true  that  greater  banking  facilities 
would  be  offered,  but  the  value  of  these  would  not  make  up 
for  the  diminution  of  the  home  circulation. 

It  had  been  argued  that  free  banking  would  not  lead  to 
inflation.  The  Chicago  Tribune  had  insisted  that  paper  cur¬ 
rency  was  worth  as  much  as  the  money  in  which  it  was  re¬ 
deemable,  and  since  national  bank  currency  was  redeem¬ 
able  in  greenbacks,  if  no  more  legal  tenders  were  set  afloat, 
its  value  would  remain  just  what  it  was.  Schurz  contended 
that  this  result  would  not  follow,  that  the  two  kinds  of  cur¬ 
rency  would  form  virtually  the  same  system  of  paper  money. 
Lack  of  confidence  would  begin  as  soon  as  the  quantity  of 
the  currency  rendered  doubtful  the  willingness  or  ability  of 
the  government  to  redeem  it,  or  exceeded  the  requirements 
of  business,  and  it  would  matter  but  little  whether  the  infla¬ 
tion  was  of  greenbacks  or  of  national  bank  notes.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  rates  of  interest,  Morton  had  said  that  if  more  money 
were  put  upon  the  market  it  would  become  cheap  just  as  if 
more  horses  were  put  upon  the  market.  Morton  had  not 
appreciated  the  difference  between  capital  and  irredeemable 
currency.  Inflation  would  raise  the  rate  of  interest.  The 
depreciation  in  the  currency  would  make  a  larger  amount 
necessary  to  perform  the  same  transactions,  and  the  aggre¬ 
gate  interest  would  be  more.  The  inflation  of  the  currency 
excited  speculation.  The  loaner  must  run  the  gambling  risk 
and  add  it  to  his  interest.  Schurz  entreated  senators  to  con¬ 
sider  well  before  they  gave  their  names  for  a  policy  that  stood 
condemned  by  the  experience  of  mankind. 

His  speech  took  three  hours  in  delivery.  It  was  written 
and  had  been  carefully  prepared.  Morton  undertook  to  re¬ 
ply  upon  the  moment. 

The  senator  from  Missouri,  he  said,  seemed  not  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  country  nor  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a 
doctrinaire,  a  political  litterateur.  Four  of  his  doctrines 
might  be  called  the  weird  sisters ;  they  went  hand  in  hand — 
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free  trade,  a  small  volume  of  currency,  low  wages  and  direct 
taxation.  Morton  insisted  that  speculation  was  begotten  not 
because  the  currency  was  irredeemable  but  because  it  was 
abundant.  He  referred  the  senator  to  his  own  country.  Mr. 
Schurz  was  just  from  Europe,  and  knew  that  there  was  wild 
and  furious  speculation  in  Berlin,  while  the  land  was  over¬ 
flowing  with  gold.  Mr.  Schurz  had  read  an  article  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  but  he  could  not  answer  it. 

There  were  three  questions,  said  Morton,  before  the  sen¬ 
ate.  In  the  first  place  some  senators  wanted  to  return  to 
specie  payments.  Were  we  in  a  condition  to  do  it?  Specie 
payments  were  the  result  of  a  condition,  not  of  an  artificial 
process.  The  balance  of  trade  was  against  us,  and  we  were 
drained  of  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  gold  to  pay  interest  on 
our  debt  abroad.  While  this  condition  continued  we  could 
not  maintain  specie  payments  without  great  cost  and  trouble. 
When  we  had  brought  our  bonds  home,  and  the  balance  of 
trade  was  in  our  favor,  then  we  could  do  it.  The  next  prop¬ 
osition  was  that  national  bank  facilities  were  not  equally  di¬ 
vided ;  that  more  were  needed  in  the  West  and  South.  How 
should  the  people  get  them?  And  thirdly,  since  business  and 
population  had  increased,  more  currency  was  needed.  Every 
period  of  growth  in  our  country  had  been  a  period  of  abund¬ 
ance  of  money.  There  might  be  an  excess,  but  was  that 
possibility  an  argument?  Men  might  become  gluttons,  but 
did  that  prove  that  food  was  undesirable? 

On  the  25th  of  February  Sherman  quoted  from  a  speech 
which  Morton  had  delivered  six  years  before.  Morton  had 
then  said  that  if  the  government  did  not  owe  a  single  bond 
the  currency  could  not  be  improved  except  by  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  redemption ;  that  the  proposal  to  take  the 
surplus  gold  and  invest  it  in  bonds  would  be  regarded  by 
capitalists  as  absurd.  When  we  had  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  millions  of  dollars  of  the  public  debt  overdue,  and  took 
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the  means  of  paying  this  debt  and  applied  it  to  the  purchase 
of  bonds  not  due,  what  would  be  said  of  our  integrity? 

How  pertinent,  said  Mr.  Sherman,  were  these  remarks  of 
Morton  to  the  present  occasion.  His  argument  was  too 
strong  to  be  overcome  even  by  his  subsequent  speeches,  yet, 
since  Morton  had  uttered  this  language  we  had  paid  nearly 
four  hundred  millions  of  bonds  and  not  a  single  dollar  of  the 
notes.  And  yet  Morton  now  proposed  to  add  to  the  volume 
of  circulation  forty-six  millions  of  dollars,  and  to  make  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  bonds  already  above  par  in  gold. 

When  Sherman  concluded,  Schurz  arose.  He  referred  to 
the  inconsistencies  in  Morton’s  record.  Yesterday  when  he 
had  himself  pronounced  some  opinions  different  from  those  of 
the  senator  from  Indiana,  that  gentleman  had  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  born  on  foreign  soil,  and  had  concluded 
that  he  did  not  understand  this  country.  To  agree  with 
the  senator  from  Indiana  was  a  little  difficult.  There  was  no 
public  man  who  had  been  so  often  on  both  sides  of  a  question. 
Much  as  Mr.  Schurz  would  like  to  be  recognized  as  a  full- 
fledged  American  citizen,  he  could  not  purchase  that  honor 
at  the  price  of  following  the  senator  in  all  his  changes  of 
opinion. 

Some  remarks  by  Mr.  Allison  intervened  and  then  Morton 
replied.  He  admitted  that  he  had  changed  his  views  regard¬ 
ing  a  speedy  return  to  specie  payments,  and  that  in  1870  he 
had  thought  that  a  sum  would  be  sufficient  to  give  to  the  West 
and  South  the  currency  they  needed,  which  he  now  knew 
would  come  very  far  short  of  this.  His  inconsistency  had 
gone  no  further.  Mr.  Sherman  had  also  had  occasion  to 
change  his  views,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  right  of  the 
government  to  use  the  greenbacks  in  the  payment  of  the  five- 
twenty  bonds. 

In  replying  to  Schurz,  Morton  said  that  he  had  had 
occasion  to  change  his  mind  several  times  and  should  still  do 
so  whenever  he  thought  he  was  in  the  wrong,  but  he  had 
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never  done  it  to  such  an  extent  that  he  had  been  required  to 
leave  his  party.  He  had  not  betrayed  those  who  had  elevated 
him  to  power,  nor  sought  to  use  that  power  for  their  destruc- 

tion. 

Schurz  in  reply  asked  Morton  to  point  out  a  single  princi¬ 
ple  which  he  had  ever  betrayed.  Morton,  he  said,  had  never 
left  his  party.  Mr.  Schurz  himself  had  not  betrayed  his 
principles.  That  was  the  difference. 

On  March  23  Morton  delivered  a  carefully  prepared 
speech  upon  the  pending  measures.  There  were  three  gen¬ 
eral  classes  of  opinions,  he  said;  those  in  favor  of  immediate 
steps  for  redemption,  those  in  favor  of  doing  nothing,  and 
those  that  believed  that  the  country  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
resume,  that  there  should  be  some  increase  in  the  currency, 
and  that  the  benefits  of  the  national  banking  system  should 
be  extended  to  all  states  alike. 

Those  who  proposed  resumption  should  show  how  the 
country  could  procure  the  gold.  The  promise  to  resume 
meant  to  resume  when  the  government  was  in  a  condition  to 
do  so.  The  inconveniences  of  an  irredeemable  currency 
were  trifling  by  the  side  of  the  hardships  of  forced  resumption. 
Morton  believed  that  the  present  volume  of  currency  was  too 
small  and  he  had  asked  for  the  increase  which  free  banking 
would  give.  This  would  be  regulated  by  supply  and  demand. 
The  currency  could  not  be  unduly  inflated. 

Morton  discussed  the  rights  of  the  West  and  South  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  national  banking  system.  He  dis¬ 
puted  the  claim  of  Mr.  Schurz  that  the  banking  facilities 
offered  would  not  make  up  for  the  loss  of  circulation  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  bank.  If  the  bank  were  well  conducted  it 
would  attract  deposits  at  least  equal  to  its  capital  stock. 
Bank  checks  would  take  the  place  of  currency,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  bank  would  be  seen  in  the  increased  enterprise 
of  the  town  and  surrounding  country.  Mr.  Schurz’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  banks  would  be  unprofitable  for  the  West  and 
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South  repelled  the  argument  that  there  would  be  a  rush  into 
the  business,  and  that  the  currency  would  be  inflated. 

Schurz  replied  at  once.  Morton,  he  said,  had  argued  that 
the  augmentation  of  the  currency  by  forty  or  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  would  have  no  evil  consequences.  In  answer  to  this, 
Schurz  quoted  from  Morton’s  former  speech  in  which  he  had 
asked:  “Did  not  every  man  know  that  the  result  of  infla¬ 

tion  was  to  increase  the  price  of  everything?  We  had  already 
suffered  these  evils ;  we  had  had  one  great  inflation  and  had 
got  part  of  the  way  down.  It  had  cost  the  American  people 
dearly  in  coming  down.’’  Here,  said  Schurz,  was  the  sena¬ 
tor’s  own  answer  to  his  own  argument.  Morton  was  now 
in  favor  of  free  banking  on  an  irredeemable  currency.  Yet 
one  short  year  ago  he  had  said  that  free  banking  should  not 
be  allowed  before  specie  payments  were  restored  lest  the  cur¬ 
rency  should  be  inflated  scores  of  millions  before  the  coun¬ 
try  knew  anything  about  it. 

Morton,  continued  Schurz,  had  spoken  in  the  following 
words  of  the  establishment  of  national  banks  in  the  West  and 
South:  “Let  me  suppose  that  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
bank  by  the  citizens  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  They  will  buy  their 
bonds  in  New  York.  They  want  a  bank  large  enough  to  issue 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  currency.  They  must  there¬ 
fore  deposit  bonds  to  an  amount  greater  than  the  currency  they 
want  to  get.  The  bonds  command  a  premium.  Therefore, 
the  citizens  of  Raleigh,  to  get  their  bank,  must  gather  about 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  currency  and  carry  that  to  New 
York  to  buy  bonds,  and  after  their  bank  is  organized,  they  get 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  currency  back.  In  other 
words,  the  operation  would  take  out  of  North  Carolina  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  more  than  it  would  get  back.’’ 

Morton,  continued  Schurz,  now  thought  that  it  was  non¬ 
sense  to  talk  of  a  violation  of  the  pledge  to  redeem,  but  in 
1869  he  had  said  that  it  would  be  breaking  that  pledge  if, 
instead  of  making  provision  at  the  earliest  practical  moment 
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to  redeem  these  notes,  we  proposed  to  substitute  for  them 
bank  paper,  for  the  redemption  of  which  no  provision  had 

been  made. 

Morton’s  principal  objection  to  the  return  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments,  said  Mr.  Schurz,  was  that  we  could  not  get  gold 
enough.  We  had  about  one  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars, 
and  that,  he  thought,  would  be  absolutely  insufficient.  The 
senator  must  have  been  born  abroad  when  he  had  spoken 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  only  as  being  neces¬ 
sary  for  resumption.  His  argument  now  was  that  resump¬ 
tion  could  not  be  the  result  of  legislation,  but  that  it  must 
be  the  growth  of  circumstances.  Upon  this  subject  he 
had  said:  “It  will  not  come  round  incidentally  or  indirectly 
by  resorting  to  some  other  gentle,  ineffective,  meaningless 
measure.  Sir,  the  way  to  return  to  specie  payments  is  by 
taking  some  direct  step  in  that  direction.’’ 

Schurz  read  from  the  Congressional  Globe  other  extracts 
from  Morton’s  former  speeches,  and  predicted  that  the  time 
was  not  far  off  when  the  senator  from  Indiana,  recognizing 
the  miscarriage  of  his  inflation  vagaries,  would  complete  the 
circle  and  land  again  upon  the  basis  of  specie  payments. 

Morton  was  certainly  hard  pressed  by  this  record  of  incon¬ 
sistencies,  but  he  parried  the  blow  adroitly.  He  said:  “The 
senator  shows  that  he  is  quite  familiar  with  my  record.  I 
thought  so  when  he  made  his  speech  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 
As  he  went  along,  I  thought  he  had  been  reading  my  speech, 
made  in  1869.  Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  he  would  take 
my  speech  bodily,  but  it  struck  me  as  remarkable  that  his 
mind  should  run  in  precisely  the  same  groove  as  mine.  The 
resemblance  was  striking.  So  I  took  my  old  speech  and  went 
over  it  again,  and  I  was  forcibly  struck  to  see  how  two  minds 
had  traveled  in  the  same  path.  Mine  happened  to  have  gone 
over  it  about  four  or  five  years  before ;  the  senator  followed 
afterwards  There  was  much  the  same  order.  Of  course  there 
was  a  different  dress.  The  dress  was  greatly  improved,  be- 
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cause  fashions  in  dress  have  improved  since  that  time.  .  .  . 
One  thing  attracted  more  attention  than  anything  else  he  said, 
and  that  was  his  argument  in  regard  to  persons  who  wanted  to 
establish  banks  in  the  West,  taking  $1,120  out  of  circulation  in 
the  neighborhood,  going  to  New  York  to  buy  bonds  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  national  bank,  leaving  $1,120  there  and  getting  only 
nine  hundred  dollars  in  currency  in  return.  I  recognized  that 
at  once,  and  my  friend  has  shown  to-day  just  where  he  got 
that  idea.  [Laughter.]  I  did  not  say  a  word  about  its  ori¬ 
gin  for  I  was  a  little  ashamed  of  it  myself.  [Laughter.]  I 
thought  then  that  it  was  a  tolerably  good  thing ;  it  had  seemed 
to  me  to  be  plausible,  but  on  reflection  I  was  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  sense  in  it.  But  the  senator  has  shown,  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  my  speech  on  the  bank  bill,  just  where  he  got  it. 
There  was  one  thing  a  little  curious,  that  when  the  senator 
put  it  forth  ...  he  forgot  to  give  credit  for  it.  I  do  not  care 
anything  about  that.  I  want,  to  say,  however,  that  it  was  not 
original  with  me.  I  think  I  had  seen  it  somewhere  else,  and 
had  fallen  into  the  trap.” 

Conkling  asked:  “Where  did  you  borrow  it?” 

Morton  replied:  “I  have  no  idea  where  I  got  it.  I  think 
it  was  anonymous,  but  the  senator  had  a  responsible  indorser, 
and  he  took  it  without  giving  me  credit.  I  think  I  have  an¬ 
swered  that  speech  to-day,  as  I  have  been  satisfied  that  there 
was  a  true  answer  to  it  for  a  long  time.” 

The  discussion  up  to  this  point  had  been  upon  the  bill  for 
the  redistribution  of  the  national  bank  currency.  In  the 
meantime,  on  March  23,  the  Committee  on  Finance  intro¬ 
duced  a  more  general  measure,  and  the  redistribution  bill  was 
laid  aside. 

The  new  measure  fixed  the  maximum  limit  of  the  green¬ 
backs  at  the  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  millions  then  in 
circulation.  It  provided  that  in  January,  1876,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  should  redeem  greenbacks  in  gold,  or  might, 
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at  his  option,  issue  five  percent,  bonds  therefor ;  that  national 
banks  might  be  organized  in  states  where  there  was  a  deficiency 
of  circulation,  but  that  greenbacks  equal  to  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  national  bank  notes  issued  were  to  be  retired  until  the 
amount  of  greenbacks  outstanding  was  reduced  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  dollars ;  that  the  banks  should  keep  as  part 
of  their  reserve  one-fourth  of  the  coin  received  as  interest  on 
government  bonds,  and  that  there  should  be  no  increase  of 
the  national  debt. 

This  bill  was  a  compromise  measure.  It  had  scarcely  been 
introduced  when  it  became  subject  to  radical  amendments. 

Senator  Wright  moved  that  the  maximum  amount  of  green¬ 
backs  should  be  fixed  at  four  hundred  millions,  and  his 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Morton  moved  to  strike  out  the  provision  that  the  green¬ 
backs  should  be  paid  in  coin  or  five  per  cent,  bonds  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1876,  and  his  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

He  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  provision  which  required 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  new  bank  notes  to  be  retired  in  green¬ 
backs,  and  this  was  done. 

Sherman  besought  those  who  had  stricken  out  these  things 
to  remember  that  the  first  act  of  the  administration  had  been 
a  promise  to  pay  in  coin  at  the  earliest  day. 

Morton  answered  that  no  human  being  could  tell  how  to  get 
the  gold  in  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  years.  He  thought 
it  was  time  to  cease  darkening  counsel  by  talking  about  re¬ 
sumption. 

Sherman  asked  if  we  increased  the  legal-tenders  eighteen 
millions,  what  would  be  done  to  maintain  the  character  of 
these  notes? 

Morton  answered  that  they  would  not  depreciate  since  the 
nation  stood  behind  them. 

Thurman  declared  that  he  had  always  regarded  with  amaze¬ 
ment  that  singular  audacity  of  Morton’s  which  made  nothing 
that  he  had  ever  said  before  stand  in  the  way  of  what  he 
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wanted  to  say  to-day.  Morton  vad  just  treated  Sherman’s 
inquiry  with  derision.  Yet,  ha  December,  1868,  he  had  said 
that  the  reason  the  currency  was  depreciated  was  because  the 
greenback  was  the  promise  of  the  government  to  pay  what  it 
did  not  pay;  that  the  solvency  of  the  promisor  had  never 
kept  overdue  paper  at  par. 

Morton  was  nettled,  and  he  answered:  “I  have  made  some 
changes,  and  I  expect  to  make  others.  There  are  two  classes 
of  men  who  never  change.  The  first  class  is  dead — the  second 
I  need  not  name.  ’  ’ 

On  April  2  Merrimon  offered  a  provision  that  forty-six 
millions  of  additional  currency  should  be  issued  to  national 
banks.  This  amendment  was  adopted,  Morton  supporting  it. 
The  provision  against  increasing  the  public  debt  was  also 
stricken  out. 

The  bill  was  now  in  the  shape  that  Morton  desired. 

On  the  6th  of  April  the  debate  came  to  a  close.  The  last 
speeches  (as  Schurz  said)  were  like  funeral  orations,  and 
dismal  results  from  this  legislation  were  predicted  by  those 
who  opposed  it. 

Morton  said  that  he  would  forbear  to  make  any  reply.  He 
demanded  a  vote.  It  was  taken.  He  carried  the  Senate  with 
him.  The  bill  passed  both  houses,  and,  on  April  14,  it  was 
submitted  to  the  President. 

Morton  had  reasons  for  believing  that  the  President  ap¬ 
proved  of  this  measure.  Grant  had  said  in  his  message  that 
the  currency  was  insufficient.  He  was  thought  to  be  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  effort  to  expand  it.  Morton  had  been  in  fre¬ 
quent  consultation  with  him  and  did  not  doubt  that  he  would 
sign  the  bill.  But  strong  influences  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  at  the  last  moment  by  those  who  were  in  favor  of 
resumption.  On  the  26th  of  April  he  sent  to  the  Senate  a 
veto  message  declaring  that  an  expansion  of  the  currency 
would  be  a  departure  from  true  principles  of  finance,  national 
interest,  obligations  to  creditors,  congressional  promises  and 
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party  pledges  and  from  the  personal  views  and  promises  made 
in  his  own  message;  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  pledge 
for  specie  payments,  and  that  he  was  not  a  believer  in  any 
artificial  method  of  making  paper  money  equal  to  coin,  when 
the  coin  was  not  held  ready  to  redeem  the  promises  to  pay. 

Morton  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  President’s  action.  He 
considered  it  quite  different  from  what  he  had  been  led  to  look 
for.  He  had  had  no  knowledge  of  the  President’s  change  of 
views. 

He  was  absent  when  the  question  came  up  of  passing  the 
bill  over  the  veto.  The  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  sen¬ 
ators  could  not  be  procured  for  this  purpose,  so  the  bill  failed 
to  become  a  law. 

An  exultant  chorus  of  denunciation  now  greeted  his  defeat. 
What,  it  was  asked,  had  become  of  Morton’s  influence?  Was 
Conkling  crowding  him  out  in  Grant’s  affection?  This  veto, 
said  the  News,  was  a  bit  of  ingratitude  not  less  than  that  which 
drove  Lear  mad.  It  might  be  a  sensible  act  of  statesmanship, 
of  financial  prudence,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
former  champions  whom  the  President  had  not  only  deserted, 
but  insulted,  it  was  not  easy  to  find  any  epithet  that  would  fit 
it  better  than  “mean.”  It  was  “mean.” 

Harper  s  Weekly  contained  a  caricature  in  which  Morton, 
Logan,  Cameron  and  others  were  represented  as  bullies  and 
plunderers,  making  an  assault  on  Grant.  Morton  was  a  ruf¬ 
fian  with  an  open  shirt  collar,  his  pantaloons  tucked  in  his 
boots,  a  heavy  bludgeon  in  his  hand,  and  over  his  head  a 
banner  inscribed,  “Down  with  National  Honor,”  “Death  to 
Honest  Money,”  emblazoned  with  skull  and  cross-bones. 

Dissatisfaction  with  Morton’s  course  was  widespread  even 
in  his  own  state,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Indianapolis  Journal 
he  sought  to  correct  a  misapprehension  in  regard  to  the 
bill  which  had  been  vetoed. 

The  clause  fixing  the  limit  of  the  greenback  currency  at 
four  hundred  millions,  he  said,  had  merely  declared  the  law 
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to  be  what  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
already  assumed  it  to  be.  The  section  increasing  the  national 
bank  circulation  forty-six  millions  had  required  the  banks 
to  keep  as  part  of  their  reserve  one-fourth  of  the  coin  interest 
which  they  received  upon  their  bonds.  This  provision  had 
looked  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  and  had  been 
the  first  step  taken  in  that  direction. 

The  bill,  he  said,  would  have  produced  some  contraction 
since  it  required  the  country  banks  to  keep  three-fourths  of 
their  reserve  at  home  and  would  have  withdrawn  some  mil¬ 
lions  from  New  York  where  contraction  would  have  done  no 
harm. 

Nobody,  he  continued,  had  denied  the  binding  force  of 
the  pledge  for  specie  payments,  but  very  few  members  of 
Congress  had  agreed  upon  any  method  for  resumption,  and 
many  thought  that  it  was  not  practicable  during  the  present 
business  depression. 

This  letter  was  taken  as  a  qualifying  explanation  of  Mor¬ 
ton’s  course,  and  while  it  was  received  by  some  with  approval, 
it  called  forth  from  others  strictures  quite  as  bitter  as  those 
provoked  by  his  advocacy  of  the  bill.1 

In  the  meantime  new  projects  were  considered  by  Congress 
and  after  two  conferences  between  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  currency  bill  was  passed,  which  fixed 
the  maximum  of  greenbacks  at  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  million  dollars,  and  provided  that  fifty-five  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  national  bank  currency  should  be  redistributed  in 
favor  of  those  states  which  had  not  received  their  proper 
shares  under  the  previous  laws.  This  bill  repealed  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  national  banks  should  keep  a  greenback 
reserve  to  secure  their  circulation,  and  it  was  estimated  that 

1  “Toward  whom  will  the  inflation  people  look  now,”  asked  the  News. 
“Morton  has  been  playing  with  them,  it  seems.  If  this  is  not  a  sad,  wicked 
world  we  hope  we  may  never  see  one.” 
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this  repeal  would  release  about  twenty-six  million  dollars  01 
greenbacks  which  were  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  ban  s. 

When  Congress  met  in  December,  1874,  a  law  was  fina  y 
enacted  which  provided  both  for  free  banking  and  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  The  circumstances  attend¬ 
ing'  the  passage  of  this  law  were  peculiar.  e  °PPosl 
to  any  contraction  of  the  currency  and  to  the  conversion  of 
greenbacks  into  bonds  was  so  great  that  the  plan  of  xmg  a 
day  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  was  decided  upon 
as  the  only  practicable  method  of  reaching  such  resumption 
At  the  first  Republican  caucus,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  bill  for  resumption.1  Morton  was  a  member. 
When  this  committee  met  it  was  agreed  that  each  senator 
should  state  how  far  he  would  go  in  the  direction  of  resump¬ 
tion.  When  these  statements  were  made  it  was  clear  that 
the  difference  in  views  was  very  great,  yet  an  agreement  was 
necessary  to  avoid  a  serious  rupture  in  the  Republican  party. 

Morton  and  Edmunds  represented  the  extremes  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  views,  Edmunds  being  in  favor  of  contraction  and  Mor¬ 
ton  opposed  to  it.  The  bill  upon  which  they  finally  agreed 
provided  that  national  banking  should  be  made  free,  but  that 
whenever  bank  notes  were  issued,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  should  take  up  legal-tenders  to  the  amount  of  eighty  per 
cent,  of  such  notes  until  the  outstanding  legal  tenders  were 
reduced  to  three  hundred  millions.  On  January  1,  1879,  all 
legal  tenders  were  to  be  redeemed  in  coin. 

The  committee  held  a  long  session  lasting  a  great  part  of 
the  night.  Nothing  was  said  in  the  bill  as  to  whether  the 
legal  tenders  redeemed  should  be  canceled  or  re-issued,  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  differed  in  their  interpretations 
of  the  law  which  they  proposed  to  enact.  Edmunds  declared 

1  This  committee  consisted  of  Senators  Sherman,  Allison,  Boutwell, 
Conkling,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Howe,  Logan,  Morton,  Sar¬ 
gent. 
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that  if  these  legal  tenders  were  to  be  re-issued  he  would  not  vote 
for  the  measure.  Morton  said  if  they  were  not  to  be  re-issued  he 
would  not  vote  for  it.  Edmunds  believed  that  under  the  bill  as  it 
stood  the  legal  tenders  could  not  be  re-issued,  while  Morton  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  could  be.  The  members  of  the  committee  were 
all  willing  to  vote  for  this  bill,  but  they  were  unwilling  to  de¬ 
clare  what  the  bill  meant  as  to  the  re-issue  of  legal  tenders. 
So  it  was  agreed  that  Sherman  should  submit  the  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  that  it  should  be 
reported  from  that  committee  as  the  unanimous  act  of  the 
Republican  senators  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  said  in  the 
Senate  in  regard  to  this  re-issue.  Sherman  was  to  have 
charge  of  the  bill  and  no  other  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  were  to  speak.  If  any  inconvenient  inquiry  were 
made  Sherman  was  to  avoid  answering  as  far  as  he  could. 

And  sure  enough  when  the  bill  was  discussed,  Schurz 
asked  this  question:  “When  the  eighty  per  cent,  of  green¬ 
backs  are  retired  will  they  be  destroyed  and  never  issued 
again?”  Sherman  answered:  “I  will  speak  of  that  in  a 
moment  in  connection  with  another  section.”  But  he  spoke 
so  vaguely  that  Schurz  thought  the  question  had  not  been 
understood  and  repeated  it.  Sherman  again  sought  to  evade 
it.  They  could  not  be  re-issued,  he  said,  until  the  United 
States  notes  had  been  reduced  to  three  hundred  millions  and 
we  might  leave  to  the  future  a  question  which  tended  to  de¬ 
feat  and  distract  us.  But  Schurz  was  not  satisfied.  Sher¬ 
man  had  admitted,  he  said,  that  the  bill  was  open  to  a  double 
construction  and  that  it  was  the  intention  that  it  should  be 
thus  open.  Sherman  answered  that  he  had  made  no  such 
admission  but  had  left  every  senator  to  construe  the  law  for 
himself. 

Schurz  inquired  what  Sherman’s  construction  was,  but  Sher¬ 
man  did  not  care  to  give  his  opinion. 

Schurz  asked  whether  a  bill  should  be  passed,  the  mean- 
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incr  of  which  was  so  obscure  that  its  champion  had  to  admit 

b 

that  its  construction  must  be  left  to  the  courts. 

Sherman  answered  that  no  human  mind  could  meet  all 
possible  questions  which  might  arise  in  construction. 

Various  amendments  were  proposed  and  rejected  and  the 
bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  to  fourteen.  Every  Demo¬ 
cratic  senator  voted  against  it.  On  the  7th  of  January  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  President,  in 
signing  the  bill,  took  the  unusual  step  of  sending  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  a  special  message  in  regard  to  it. 

In  spite  of  the  defects  of  this  law,  resumption  was  success¬ 
fully  accomplished  under  its  provisions. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  CHIEF-JUSTICESHIP — INTER-STATE  COMMERCE — 
WOMAN  SUFFRAGE — CAMPAIGN  OF  1874 

SALMON  P.  Chase,  who  had  been  appointed  Chief-Justice 
by  Lincoln,  died  on  May  7,  1873,  and  the  duty  of  nominating 
his  successor  devolved  on  Grant.  Senators  Cameron  and 
Chandler  had  an  interview  with  the  President  in  relation  to 
this  appointment,  and  as  the  result  of  the  interview  it  was 
understood  that  Morton  could  have  the  place.  His  wife 
wanted  him  to  take  it,  believing  that  he  would  find  in  it  a 
relief  from  the  more  exciting  duties  of  the  Senate,  and 
that  his  health  might  improve.  Rumors  of  the  proposed 
appointment  quickly  spread,  and  Judge  Davis  asked  Mr. 
Hitt,  Morton’s  secretary,  if  they  were  true.  Hitt  answered 
that  he  believed  that  Morton  coffid  have  the  place  if  he 
would  take  it.  Davis  said  that  if  Morton  accepted  the  Chief- 
Justiceship  the  duties  of  the  office  would  kill  him;  that  he 
could  not  endure  listening  to  the  long  arguments  made  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  Hitt  told  this  to  Morton,  adding  that 
he  believed  that  Davis’  judgment  was  sound.  The  next 
morning  Morton  said  :  “That  matter  is  all  over  with  me, 
and  I  hope  it  is  all  over  with  the  President.  I  am  entirely 
satisfied  where  I  am.’’  He  had  indeed  no  great  liking  for 
judicial  duties.  He  once  said  to  a  friend  that  when  he  had 
been  judge  in  Wayne  county  he  had  found  the  place  irksome; 
that  he  was  not  a  good  listener ;  that  he  would  catch  the 
point  in  a  case  very  quickly,  and  that  it  was  tiresome  to  hear 
long  arguments  upon  matters  which  he  already  understood. 
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Another  motive  also  influenced  him.  If  he  should  accept  the 
Chief-Justiceship ,  Governor  Hendricks  would  appoint  a  Dem 
ocratic  senator  to  succeed  him  until  the  Indiana  legislature 
met.  Morton  had  declined  the  English  mission  because  he 
would  be  followed  in  the  Senate  by  a  Democrat.  He  was 
equally  unwilling  to  accept  this  place  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances. 

When  Congress  met  in  December,  1874,  Attorney-General 
Williams  was  nominated  but  was  not  confirmed.  Early  in 
January  the  name  of  Caleb  Cushing  was  sent  to  the  Senate, 
but  a  compromising  letter  from  Cushing  to  Jefferson  Davis 
was  brought  to  light,  and  the  nomination  was  withdrawn. 
The  President  wanted  to  appoint  Conkling,  but  Conkling 
would  not  take  the  place.  Finally,  on  the  19th  of  January 
Morrison  R.  Waite  was  nominated.  The  choice  was  gener¬ 
ally  approved,  and  Waite  was  unanimously  confirmed. 

An  important  subject  engaged  Morton’s  attention  about 
this  time.  On  January  27,  1874,  he  moved  that  the  Committee 
on  Transportation  bring  in  a  bill  creating  a  commission  to 
report  what  legislation  was  practicable  to  promote  inter-state 
commerce  by  railroads  at  reasonable  rates,  and  secure  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  passengers  and  the  reform  of  abuses 
arising  from  extortion  or  unjust  discrimination.  He  sup¬ 
ported  this  proposition  in  a  carefully  prepared  speech.  Con¬ 
gress,  he  said,  had  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
states.  It  had  assumed  the  right  to  control  navigation  upon 
rivers,  lakes  and  harbors.  It  had  an  equal  right  to  regu¬ 
late  commerce  upon  railroads  and  canals.  When  the  consti¬ 
tution  had  been  formed,  navigation  had  been  the  chief 
means  of  communication.  Now  another  agency  had  super¬ 
seded  it.  Whatever  privileges  a  state  conferred  upon  a 
steamboat  company  were  subject  to  the  power  of  Congress. 
Railroad  companies  derived  their  rights  from  state  charters, 
but  they  must  accept  their  franchises  upon  condition  that  if 
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they  engaged  in  commerce  between  the  states  they  would  be 
subject  to  the  powers  vested  in  Congress.  They  should  be 
controlled  by  uniform  rules.  If  the  lines  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Mississippi  might  be  regulated  in  one  way  by  Ohio, 
in  another  way  by  Indiana,  and  in  still  another  by  Illinois, 
they  might  become  victims  of  unfriendly  legislation,  and  be 
greatly  crippled.  Moreover,  the  people,  if  acting  separately 
in  each  state,  would  be  less  able  to  protect  their  rights  against 
great  corporations.  In  respect  to  navigation,  the  powers  of 
Congress  had  been  exercised  in  clearing  out  obstructions  and 
in  providing  rules  to  insure  its  safety,  efficiency  and  growth. 
The  exercise  of  similar  powers  over  railroads  would  give  rise 
to  regulations  looking  to  the  safety  of  passengers,  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  trains,  uniformity  of  operation,  connections,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  tracks,  bridges,  locomotives,  cars,  etc.,  in  order  to 
promote  the  safety,  efficiency  and  development  of  the  rail¬ 
road  system  and  the  convenience  of  the  people.  The  power 
to  regulate  commerce  included  the  power  to  regulate  both  the 
common  carrier  and  the  highway. 

The  Committee  on  Transportation,  however,  instead  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  commission,  undertook  an  investigation,  and,  on  April 
24,  they  submitted  to  the  Senate  an  exhaustive  report  regard¬ 
ing  the  cereals  transported  and  the  charges  thereon,  and  ad¬ 
vocating  the  use  of  certain  new  channels  of  commerce  to  be 
created  or  improved  by  the  national  government  along  ( 1 ) 
the  Mississippi,  (2)  the  lakes,  (3)  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha, 
and  (4)  by  the  Tennessee  river  through  Alabama  by  canal. 

Morton  favored  an  appropriation  for  a  survey  to  ascertain 
whether  these  routes  were  practicable,  but  nothing  important 
was  done  in  the  matter  at  this  session.  Some  years  after 
Morton’s  death,  many  of  the  suggestions  in  his  speech  were 
embodied  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  law. 

On  May  28,  1874,  a  bill  to  establish  the  territory  of  Pem¬ 
bina,  out  of  a  porton  of  Dakota,  was  considered  by  the  Sen- 
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ate.  Mr.  Sargent  moved  an  amendment  introducing  woman 
suffrage  into  the  new  territory. 

Morton  spoke  in  favor  of  this  amendment.  The  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  he  said,  had  announced  the  principle 
that  all  human  beings  were  created  equal,  and  endowed  with 
certain  inalienable  rights.  If  these  rights  were  fundamental, 
if  they  belonged  to  all  human  beings  as  such,  then  all  persons 
having  them  had  a  right  to  use  the  means  for  their  preserva¬ 
tion.  The  means  was  government.  “To  secure  these  rights,  ” 
said  the  declaration,  “governments  were  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned.”  Had  the  women  of  this  country  ever  given  their  con¬ 
sent  to  this  government?  Had  they  the  means  of  giving  their 
consent  to  it?  There  was  but  one  way  in  which  this  consent 
could  be  given,  and  that  was  by  the  right  to  vote. 

The  theory  of  the  common  law  had  been  that  the  father 
represented  his  daughter,  the  husband  his  wife,  and  the  son 
his  mother.  Women  had  been  deprived  of  legal  rights  be¬ 
cause  it  was  said  that  their  rights  would  be  taken  care  of  by 
those  who  stood  to  them  in  these  family  relations.  But  this 
had  not  been  done.  The  husband  had  been  a  tyrant  and  a 
despot.  He  had  absorbed  the  legal  existence  of  his  wife  so 
that  she  could  not  make  a  contract  except  as  his  agent,  and 
from  the  moment  of  marriage  he  had  become  the  owner  of 
her  personal  property.  The  theory  of  the  common  law  had 
been  that  if  the  wife  were  allowed  to  own  property  separate 
from  her  husband  it  would  make  a  distinct  interest  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  harmony  of  the  marriage  relation.  We  had  gotten 
over  that  belief.  We  had  added  to  the  rights  of  the  wife 
and  had  given  to  her  a  legal  status  which  she  did  not  have 
in  any  European  country,  and  progress  was  still  going  on  in 
that  direction.  Instead  of  disturbing  the  marriage  relation 
such  reforms  had  improved  that  relation.  Morton  declared 
his  belief  that  woman  had  the  same  natural  right  as  man  to 
a  voice  in  the  government,  and  that  to  give  women  the  right 
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of  suffrage  would  elevate  the  character  of  suffrage.  There¬ 
fore  he  would  give  his  vote  heartily  for  this  amendment. 

Senator  Merrimon  answered  that  women  had  consented  to 
the  present  system  of  government,  since  the  number  who  had 
petitioned  for  suffrage  as  compared  with  those  who  had  not 
done  so  was  as  a  drop  in  the  sea  compared  to  the  waste  of 
waters.  The  men  who  had  made  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  had  given  their  views  of  it  in  the  several  state  gov¬ 
ernments  they  had  adopted,  which  provided  civil  and  polit¬ 
ical  distinctions  in  favor  of  the  male  sex  and  of  the  white 
race.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  referred  only  to 
natural  rights. 

Senators  Morrill,  of  Maine,  and  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island, 
also  insisted  that  the  right  of  suffrage  was  political  and  was 
not  asserted  in  the  Declaration. 

Morton  answered:  “Mr.  President,  the  senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  the  senator  from  Maine,  and  the  senator  from  North 
Carolina  have  all  said  that  the  right  to  vote  is  not  a  natural 
right,  but  merely  a  political  right.  Is  not  that  a  distinction 
without  a  difference?  ...  To  say  that  I  have  a  right  to  de¬ 
fend  myself,  but  that  I  have  no  right  to  use  the  weapon  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  my  life  against  the  assassin,  is  nonsense. 
Whatever  is  a  proper  means  to  enforce  a  natural  right  becomes 
a  part  of  it.  So  far  as  the  government  is  concerned,  the 
right  to  consent  or  to  dissent  is  the  right  to  vote.”  It 
was  said,  continued  Morton,  that  women  had  consented  to  our 
government,  because  a  great  part  of  them  had  not  dissented. 
But  they  had  had  no  power  to  dissent.  There  had  been 
four  and  a  half  millions  of  slaves  who  had  not  remonstrated 
against  their  bondage.  Would  it  be  argued  that  these  had 
consented?  But  some  women  were  asking  for  the  suffrage, 
and  even  supposing  that  a  majority  did  not  want  the  ballot, 
how  did  that  affect  the  right  of  those  who  did  want  it?  One 
woman  could  not  consent  for  another. 

It  was  notorious  that  women  were  paid  only  about  one-half 
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as  much  as  men  for  the  same  quantity  and  kind  of  labor. 
That  would  never  be  remedied  until  women  had  the  right  to 
vote. 

Senator  Bayard  spoke  of  the  gross  irreverence  of  the  prop¬ 
osition,  its  utter  disregard  of  the  Divine  will,  its  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  revealed  religion.  What  would  become  of  the 
hearthstone?  There  would  no  longer  be  that  healthful  and 
necessary  subordination  of  wife  to  husband  required  by  a 
Christian  marriage. 

Senator  Stewart  referred  to  the  time  when  it  was  discussed 
in  the  law  books  what  size  the  whip  should  be  with  which  a 
husband  could  chastise  his  wife.  That  had  been  the  time,  he 
said,  when  God’s  will  had  prevailed. 

When  the  final  vote  was  taken  the  amendment  was  defeated, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  bill  organizing  the  territory  of  Pem¬ 
bina  was  rejected. 

The  Republican  state  convention  met  in  Indiana  on  June 
17,  before  Congress  adjourned.  Morton  was  not  present,  but 
his  influence  was  predominant.  The  platform  demanded  free 
national  banking  and  additional  currency,  and  while  the  reso¬ 
lutions  expressed  a  belief  in  the  honesty  and  integrity  (not  the 
wisdom)  of  President  Grant,  they  viewed  with  “special  pride 
and  hearty  approval ,  ’  ’  the  course  of  Senators  Morton  and  Pratt 
and  commended  the  fidelity  with  which  these  senators  had 
represented  the  sentiments  of  Indiana. 

After  Congress  adjourned  Morton  returned  to  Indianapolis. 
His  health  was  very  poor.  .  He  had  planned  another  visit  to 
Hot  Springs,  but  before  going  he  prepared  the  opening 
speech  for  the  state  campaign,  which  he  was  to  deliver  at 
Terre  Haute,  on  his  way  to  Arkansas.  He  was  so  ill  that 
the  meeting  had  to  be  postponed.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  thus  described  him:  “His  counte¬ 
nance  was  death-like.  Every  particle  of  color  had  fled  from 
his  lips,  and  the  heavy  eye-lids  clung  to  his  great  sorrowful 
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eyes.  It  was  a  helplessness  of  face  and  figure  that  antici¬ 
pated  the  feeble  complaint,  ‘I  have  no  strength.’  ” 

Morton’s  address  at  Terre  Haute  was  finally  delivered  on 
the  31st  of  July.  It  was  rather  a  series  of  statements  than  a 
speech,  and  it  became  a  text-book  for  the  campaign.  He 
began  by  referring  to  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Democratic 
party,  which  attempted  to  seize  upon  every  popular  discon¬ 
tent  and  avail  itself  of  every  local  passion.  It  professed  in 
one  locality  what  it  denied  in  another.  In  Maine  it  advocated 
free  trade,  in  Pennsylvania  it  favored  a  protective  tariff  and 
in  Indiana  a  revenue  tariff  so  adjusted  as  to  afford  no  protec¬ 
tion  to  American  industry. 

Morton’s  position  on  the  financial  question  was  at  this  time 
a  critical  one.  He  had  advocated  a  measure  which  had  been 
sustained  by  a  Republican  Senate  but  vetoed  by  a  Republi¬ 
can  President.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  uphold  his  own 
position  and  satisfy  a  constituency  that  clamored  for  more 
money  without  reflecting  upon  the  administration.  His  re¬ 
marks  upon  this  subject  were  adroit.  He  quoted  from  the 
President’s  message  concerning  the  lack  of  currency.  He 
referred  to  the  resolution  for  resumption  and  the  debates  upon 
it,  and  to  the  bill  providing  for  the  issue  of  the  additional 
forty-six  million  dollars  of  national  bank  notes.  Owing  to 
the  reserves  required,  the  expansion  of  the  currency  under  this 
bill,  he  said,  could  not  have  exceeded  thirty-six  millions.  A 
large  part  of  this  would  have  been  apportioned  to  the  South¬ 
ern  states,  and  they  would  have  taken  it  up  very  slowly,  so 
that  any  danger  from  sudden  inflation  was  most  visionary. 
“This  bill,”  he  said,  “was  vetoed  by  the  President.”  Morton 
made  no  further  comment  on  that  act,  but  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  later  bill,  which  fixed  the  amount  of  legal  tender  notes 
at  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  millions  for  permanent  cir¬ 
culation.  This  bill,  he  said,  provided  for  taking  fifty-five 
millions  of  national  bank  currency  from  the  Eastern  states 
having  more  than  the  proportion  to  which  they  were  enti- 
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tied,  and  for  distributing  this  currency  among  the  states  of 
the  West  and  South  that  had  less  than  their  proportion.  It 
also  abolished  the  legal  tender  reserves  that  the  banks  were 
required  to  keep  on  account  of  their  circulation.  This  would 
set  free  not  less  than  forty  millions  of  legal  tenders;  it  was  an 
expansion  of  the  circulation  to  that  amount,  and  extinguished 
the  threat  of  contraction  which  had  hung  over  the  business  of 
the  country  like  a  suspended  sword. 

Morton  now  contrasted  the  action  of  the  Republican  Con¬ 
gress  with  that  proposed  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Indiana 
Democratic  convention,  favoring  the  repeal  of  the  national 
banking  law,  and  the  substitution  of  greenbacks  for  the 
national  bank  currency,  and  then  demanding  a  return  to 
specie  payments  as  soon  as  the  business  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try  would  permit.  These  resolutions,  he  said,  were  contra¬ 
dictory.  To  adopt  the  first  would  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  government  to  comply  with  the  second.  In  1864  a 
pledge  had  been  given  that  the  volume  of  greenbacks  should 
not  exceed  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  During  the  re¬ 
bellion,  when  the  issue  of  greenbacks  was  necessary,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders  had  denied  the  power  to  issue  them,  and  now 
in  time  of  peace  to  gain  a  political  advantage  they  asserted 
this  power,  though  it  involved  a  broken  pledge  and  was 
stripped  of  the  plea  of  necessity. 

Their  platform,  continued  Morton,  favored  the  redemption 
of  the  five-twenty  bonds  in  greenbacks.  In  March,  1869, 
Congress  had  passed  an  act  providing  that  the  five-twenty 
bonds  were  payable  in  coin  The  whole  world  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  deal  in  these  bonds  upon  the  pledge  that  they  should 
be  so  paid.  The  Democratic  platform  therefore  involved  a 
double  repudiation ;  first,  by  proposing  a  new  issue  of  green¬ 
backs  with  which  to  pay  these  bonds;  and  second,  by  pro¬ 
posing  to  repeal  the  pledge  upon  the  faith  of  which  the  bonds 
had  been  bought  and  sold  for  more  than  five  years. 

The  substance  of  Morton’s  argument  was  that  the  Presi- 
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dent  had  himself  suggested  the  legislation  he  had  vetoed ; 
that  the  bill  finally  passed  had  expanded  the  currency  more 
than  the  one  that  had  failed,  and  that  the  Democratic  princi¬ 
ples  were  far  more  dangerous  to  the  credit  of  the  country 
than  those  which  he  had  advocated. 

Morton  now  turned  to  the  discussion  of  the  Civil  Rights 
bill.  The  Democratic  convention,  he  said,  had  gone  upon 
its  knees  to  the  prejudice  against  color  and  to  the  hatred  of 
negroes.  The  bill  that  had  passed  the  Senate  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  equal  rights  of  negroes  in  public  schools,  in 
colleges,  churches,  hotels,  railroads,  steamboats,  theaters  and 
public  graveyards  had  been  made  the  occasion  for  a  special 
attack  upon  Senator  Pratt  and  himself.  It  would  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  men  who  had  made  this  attack  had  been  the 
apologists  of  slavery,  and  had  done  everything  in  its  defense, 
except  fight  They  had  at  every  step  resisted  giving  the 
negro  his  rights  and  had  declared  that  to  confer  upon  him 
the  suffrage  would  be  to  destroy  the  republic.  Beaten  at 
every  point,  they  would  still  exclude  him  from  the  blessings  of 
education,  from  the  equal  privileges  of  travel,  or  refreshment 
and  rest  while  on  his  journey,  and  of  honorable  burial  when 
dead.  They  would  even  exclude  him  from  the  privilege  of 
worshiping  God  in  company  with  white  people. 

There  was  something  remarkable,  continued  Morton,  in 
this  prejudice  against  color.  Persons  who  in  their  infancy 
had  been  nursed  by  negro  women,  who  in  their  childhood 
had  slept  and  played  with  negro  children,  who  in  youth  and 
manhood  had  been  the  daily  companions  of  negroes  in  the 
workshop,  upon  the  farm  and  on  the  journey,  who  had  em¬ 
ployed  negroes  as  body  servants,  who  had  been  dressed  by 
them,  shaved  by  them,  nursed  by  them  in  sickness,  having 
with  them  that  physical  intimacy  and  contact  which  did  not 
exist  between  equals,  these  persons  now,  when  the  same 
negroes  as  freemen  presumed  to  stop  at  the  same  hotel,  or  to 
ride  in  the  same  car,  or  to  send  their  children  to  the  same 
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school,  or  to  kneel  in  the  same  church,  were  inexpressibly 
shocked,  and  declared  that  negro  equality  would  destroy 
society.  In  communities  where  the  children  of  each  color 
were  numerous  enough  to  be  formed  into  separate  schools, 
there  need  be  no  trouble  on  the  subject,  but  in  neighborhoods 
where  there  were  few  colored  children,  if  these  were  not  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  public  schools,  they  must  grow  up  in  igno¬ 
rance,  and  the  man  who  insisted  that  they  should  do  this  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  offensive  to  have  them  go  to  the  same 
school-house  with  white  children,  needed  education  in  the 
principles  of  common  humanity.1 

Morton,  after  his  Terre  Haute  speech,  proceeded  to  Hot 
Springs,  where  the  restoration  of  his  health  occupied  his  at¬ 
tention  more  than  did  the  political  situation.  It  was  insisted, 
however,  that  even  here  his  purpose  was  to  stir  up  trouble  in 


1  The  speech  attracted  general  attention.  Harper's  Weekly  declared 
that  it  was  significant  because  Morton  was  a  recognized  leader  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  opinions  of  the  Republicans  of  the  West.  Upon  the  financial 
question  he  was  unsound,  but  he  had  certainly  shown  that  the  Democratic 
party  of  his  state  was  much  more  so.  His  address  was  a  capital  campaign 
speech  and  the  Democrats  must  wince  as  they  reflected  that  they  had  no¬ 
body  to  oppose  him  upon  equal  terms.  The  speech  of  Hendricks  at  their 
convention  was  feeble  and  ineffective  in  comparison  with  the  sledge-ham¬ 
mer  blows  of  Morton.  Yet  no  speech  could  exactly  meet  the  real  danger 
that  threatened  the  Republican  party.  Probably  among  Senator  Morton’s 
auditors  there  were  some  plain,  thoughtful  Republican  Hoosiers,  who 
listened  intently  and,  with  approving  nod,  said  to  themselves,  “that  is  so”; 
yet  who  were  by  no  means  sure  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  There 
had  been  a  great  deal  of  corruption.  There  was  no  great  issue  pending, 
and  they  thought  that  a  little  change  would  be  useful.  Here  was  where 
the  danger  lay,  and  against  this,  speeches,  however  logical  and  powerful, 
were  as  ineffective  as  bullets  against  cotton. 

The  New  York  Sun  declared,  that  ever  since  the  advent  of  Grantism, 
Morton  had  been  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Republican  party.  He 
had  shaped  its  policy,  directed  its  organization  and  manipulated  its  dis¬ 
cordant  elements  into  external  harmony.  In  spite  of  the  President’s  sud¬ 
den  desertion  of  the  inflationists,  Morton  had  been  able  to  secure  a  major¬ 
ity  of  both  houses.  He  spoke,  therefore,  as  one  in  authority,  and  his 
speech  had  been  read  with  more  interest  than  the  Congressional  Address 
with  all  its  claims  to  orthodoxy. 
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the  interest  of  the  Republican  party.  “To  the  Democratic 
mind  he  appears,’’  said  the  Journal,  “as  a  horrible  monster, 
whose  greatest  delight  is  in  bloodshed,  and  whose  sole  diet  is 
boiled  Conservatives  and  roasted  Democrats.  No  matter 
where  he  goes  this  wild  suspicion  follows  him.”  The  Little 
Rock  Gazette,  in  an  article  entitled  “Checkmate  to  the  Devil,’ ’ 
set  forth  the  terrible  significance  of  Morton’s  visit  to  the  Hot 
Springs.  He  was  there  to  stir  up  bloodshed,  to  put  the  Ku- 
Klux  machinery  in  running  order,  to  foment  a  war  of  races, 
and  to  subjugate  the  state  !  He  had  not  been  innocent,  it  was 
said,  of  a  share  in  the  recent  disturbances  at  the  South. 

These  disturbances  had  become  serious  in  Louisiana.  To¬ 
ward  the  close  of  August,  six  Republican  officials  had  been  shot 
near  the  town  of  Coushatta,  and  troops  were  afterward  sta¬ 
tioned  at  various  points  in  the  state  where  outbreaks  were  an¬ 
ticipated. 

On  September  14  a  mass-meeting  at  New  Orleans  demanded 
the  abdication  of  Kellogg.  Penn,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
on  the  McEnery  ticket,  issued  a  proclamation  as  acting  gov¬ 
ernor,  calling  upon  the  militia  to  arm  and  assemble.  There 
were  conflicts  in  the  streets,  many  supporters  of  Kellogg  were 
killed,  and  the  state-house  was  surrendered  to  the  Penn  mili¬ 
tia.  Kellogg  took  refuge  in  the  custom-house,  and  the  state 
property  was  seized  by  the  insurgents.  On  the  15th  Penn 
was  installed  and  he  put  into  office  those  who  had  been  voted 
for  on  the  McEnery  ticket  in  1872.  President  Grant  ordered 
the  insurgents  to  disperse,  and  General  Emory,  in  command 
of  the  Federal  troops,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  state 
property.  McEnery  and  Penn  complied.  On  the  1 8th  Gov¬ 
ernor  Kellogg  resumed  his  executive  functions. 

In  the  meantime  Morton  had  returned  to  Indianapolis,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  restoration  of  the  Kellogg  government  he 
delivered,  at  Masonic  Hall,  a  speech  filled  with  expressions 
of  deep  resentment.  Public  feeling  ran  high  and  the  vast 
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audience  (thousands  could  not  gain  admission  to  the  hall)  was 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  speaker. 

Morton  was  very  ill.  For  nearly  a  week  he  had  kept  his 
bed  and  those  who  heard  his  first  low,  broken  sentences, 
doubted  whether  he  could  continue.  He  said: 

“All  is  quiet  to-night;  order  has  been  restored.  The  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  bloody  insurgents  in  New  Orleans  have  surrendered 
the  offices  they  held  for  a  few  brief  hours,  have  exchanged 
compliments  with  General  Emory,  have  washed  the  blood  off 
their  hands,  put  on  their  gloves  and  gone  home  to  dinner. 
The  pretended  Lieutenant-Governor  Penn  telegraphed  General 
Grant  Monday  night  before  the  dead  had  been  buried  and 
before  the  wounds  of  the  wounded  had  been  dressed,  that  all 
was  quiet  in  New  Orleans.  The  authorities  at  Shreveport 
telegraphed  that  all  was  quiet  in  northern  Louisiana.  That 
was  so,  I  suppose,  at  that  time.  Those  who  had  been  mur¬ 
dered  at  Coushatta,  some  three  weeks  before,  were  certainly 
making  no  noise  about  it.  Those  who  had  been  driven  into 
exile  were  not  heard  from,  and  those  who  were  trembling  for 
their  lives  from  day  to  day  and  from  night  to  night  were  mak¬ 
ing  no  disturbance.’’ 

Morton  now  took  up  the  murders  in  the  various  Southern 
states,  beginning  with  Alabama,  where  the  negroes,  he  said, 
were  hunted  like  squirrels.  He  read  a  letter  written  by  Charles 
Hays,  a  member  of  Congress,  a  man  who  had  been  a  slave¬ 
holder  and  a  Confederate  officer,  but  who  was  at  that  time  an 
exile  on  account  of  his  political  opinions,  and  did  not  dare  to 
go  into  the  district  that  he  represented.  In  Pickens  county 
the  boast  had  been  publicly  made  that  no  white  man  had  ever 
cast  a  Republican  vote  and  lived  through  the  year,  and  that 
“no  nigger  school-house  adorned  the  county.’’  In  Carrolton 
four  colored  men,  sent  to  tell  the  negroes  of  their  rights,  had 
been  taken  from  their  cabins  and  hung  by  the  roadside  in  open 
daylight.  Morton  referred  to  other  cases,  not  only  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  but  elsewhere.  The  excuse  was  that  the  negroes  were 
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conspiring  to  kill  the  whites.  This  was  a  stupid  lie,  manu¬ 
factured  by  knaves  to  be  believed  by  idiots.  How  had  the 
negroes  behaved  during  the  war,  when  their  masters  were  in 
the  field  fighting  to  perpetuate  slavery?  How  was  it  with 
them  now?  All  they  asked  was  to  be  suffered  to  live.  They 
knew  they  could  not  cope  with  the  whites  in  arms.  Thus 
murder  went  on  from  day  to  day,  and  lies  were  sent  forth  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Some  three  weeks  before,  in  Red  River  parish,  armed  men 
had  come  with  the  threatening  notice  that  if  the  Republican 
officials  did  not  resign  they  would  be  killed.  So  they  had 
agreed  to  withdraw  if  their  lives  would  be  spared.  Their 
enemies  had  made  that  contract  with  them.  For  safe  keep¬ 
ing  they  had  been  put  into  jail  at  Coushatta.  They  had  then 
been  taken  out  against  their  will  to  be  conducted  to  Shreve¬ 
port,  and  while  on  the  way  they  had  been  murdered — six  of 
them  in  cold  blood,  together  with  five  negroes  who  were  in 
their  company.  It  was  a  deliberate  and  atrocious  murder  of 
men  against  whom  there  was  no  charge  of  offense. 

Louisiana  had  been  a  vast  slaughter-house.  Murder  had 
been  committed  on  nearly  every  plantation.  The  streets,  the 
woods  and  the  by-ways  had  been  slippery  with  blood.  The 
Democrats  had  kept  control  of  the  associated  press  and  of  the 
telegraph.  They  had  filled  the  ears  of  the  people  with 
stories  of  corruption  while  they  had  concealed  the  pools  of 
blood. 

Morton  reviewed  the  history  of  Louisiana  for  eight  years. 
He  thus  concluded:  “We  can  not  go  back.  We  have  made 
free  four  millions  and  a  half  of  slaves ;  we  have  clothed  them 
with  equal  civil  and  political  rights,  and  we  are  bound  before 
God  and  before  the  world  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  those  rights.  I  was  told  the  other  day  that  there  could  be 
no  peace  in  the  South  so  long  as  the  negro  was  allowed  to 
vote.  I  answer  that  there  can  be  no  peace  in  the  country 
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until  the  rights  of  all  men  are  everywhere  recognized  and  en¬ 
forced.  Innocent  blood  cries  to  heaven  and  makes  barren 
the  soil  on  which  it  is  shed.  Innocent  blood  contaminates 
like  the  plague.  Wherever  it  flows  dragon’s  teeth  spring 
from  the  land.  Those  who  instigate  murder  must  perish  by 
it.  Security  for  life  and  property  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
society.  It  is  the  basis  of  integrity,  of  morals,  of  religion, 
and  of  all  that  holds  men  together.  Until  security  shall  be 
established  in  the  South  there  will  be  no  peace  and  no  pros¬ 
perity.” 

Applause  and  enthusiasm  greeted  the  utterance  of  every 
sentence.  Morton  had  never  spoken  with  greater  effect.1 

But  the  administration  had  a  heavy  load  to  carry  in  this 
campaign,  and  the  result  of  the  elections  was  unfavorable  to 
the  Republicans,  not  only  in  Indiana  but  throughout  the 
country  at  large.  For  the  first  time  since  the  war  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  majority  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

1  Shortly  after  the  delivery  of  this  speech  Morton  started  for  California, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Holloway,  and  by  Mrs. 
William  H.  English  and  her  daughter.  He  spent  some  weeks  at  the  Hot 
Springs  of  Santa  Barbara  in  another  effort  to  regain  his  health,  and  he 
returned  to  Washington  early  in  December. 
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The  short  session  of  Congress  that  began  in  December, 
1874,  was  not  an  eventful  one,  and  the  special  session  of  the 
Senate  that  followed  it  came  to  an  end  on  the  24th  of  March, 
at  which  time  Morton  and  his  wife  started  upon  an  excursion 
to  Mexico  in  company  with  Senators  Clayton,  Anthony  and 
others  upon  the  invitation  of  Senator  Cameron  and  President 
Scott  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  But  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  party  at  New  Orleans,  rumors  of  an  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever  at  Vera  Cruz  and  elsewhere  were  confirmed,  the  trip 
was  abandoned,  and  after  a  few  days’  stay  in  that  city,  where 
Morton  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Republicans,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Indianapolis.  His  health  had  greatly  improved. 
The  Presidential  campaign  of  1876  was  approaching.  It  was 
not  thought  likely  that  Grant  would  be  a  candidate  for  a  third 
term  and  the  question  arose  as  to  who  should  succeed  him. 
Morton  was  the  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate.  He  was 
intensely  ambitious  and  his  own  aspirations  and  those  of  his 
friends  were  beginning  to  take  definite  shape.  In  the  early 
part  of  June  he  made  a  visit  to  the  President  at  Long  Branch, 
and  there  were  rumors  that  the  next  Republican  nomination 
was  under  discussion  and  that  Grant  had  assured  him  of  sup¬ 
port.  There  was  no  foundation  for  these  reports,  but  they 
directed  public  attention  to  Morton’s  candidacy,  and  about 
this  time  an  article  written  by  E.  W.  Halford  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times ,  referring  to  Morton’s  splendid  services  as 
Governor,  and  declaring  that  the  Republican  press  of  Indiana 
2 — Mor. — 23  (  353  ) 
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was  his  advocate,  and  that  unless  he  forbade  it,  the  Indiana 
delegation  would  go  to  the  next  convention  pledged  to  his 
support.  The  article  went  on  to  say  that  the  Democratic 
leaders  had  made  up  their  minds  that  Governor  Hendricks 
was  to  be  their  nominee,  and  that  if  their  hopes  should  be 
vindicated  by  the  action  of  their  party,  the  people  would  be 
treated  to  a  contest  between  two  men  as  far  apart  in  their 
mental  characteristics  as  the  poles ;  that  Morton  was  a  posi¬ 
tive  man,  always  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  every  great 
question;  that  Hendricks  was  a  negative  man  and  during  his 
public  life  had  done  little  to  command  either  approval  or  con¬ 
demnation. 

This  article  was  the  occasion  of  a  violent  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  Sentinel  and  the  Journal ,  the  organs  of  the  two 
parties  in  Indiana. 

The  Sentinel  began  the  dispute.  Its  issue  of  July  15  con¬ 
tained  a  leader  entitled  “Morton  and  the  Presidency,’’  which 
contained  personal  insinuations  and  remarks  concerning  his 
physical  disability  that  filled  Morton  and  his  friends  with  in¬ 
dignation.  The  style  in  which  it  was  composed,  and  the 
ability  which  characterized  it,  was  so  different  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  work  of  the  Sentinel  that  it  was  believed  to  have  been 
inspired  and  written  by  some  high  authority,  and  on  the 
next  day  there  appeared  in  the  Journal  a  caustic  article  at¬ 
tacking  Mr.  Hendricks.  It  was  written  with  a  vigor  that 
contrasted  so  strongly  with  the  usual  editorial  articles  of  the 
Journal  that  the  Democrats  attributed  it  to  Morton  himself.1 


1  Morton  about  this  time  wrote  another  article  upon  Mr.  Hendricks 
containing  the  following  passages  : 

“  That  bold,  frank  and  patriotic  statesman,  Mr.  Hendricks,  is  making  a 
prodigious  effort  to  become  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
Every  possible  string  is  being  pulled,  everybody  is  being  ‘seen.’  To  the 
South  he  is  represented  as  the  friend  of  the  rebellion  ;  to  the  North  as  a 
war  Democrat ;  to  Pennsylvania  as  a  liberal  tariff  man  ;  to  Missouri  as  a 
free  trader  ;  for  the  new  departure  and  against  it  as  suits  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  ;  all  things  to  all  men  ;  the  Artful  Dodger,  Mr.  Plausible,  Mr. 
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Hendricks,  in  an  interview  with  George  Alfred  Townsend, 
referred  to  the  fact  that  Morton’s  carriage  had  been  before  the 
door  of  the  Jo^^rnal  office,  and  that  he  had  been  closeted 
there  for  quite  a  while  the  day  before  the  article  had  ap¬ 
peared.  Hendricks  thought  it  looked  like  an  article  that 
Morton  had  inspired,  even  if  he  had  not  dictated  it. 

On  the  following  day  the  Sentinel  renewed  its  attack  in  an 
editorial  filled  with  vile  scurrility  and  personal  defamation. 
This  was  followed  by  others  in  a  similar  strain  until  the  con¬ 
flict  between  these  papers  became  so  venomous  that  the  News 
declared  that  if  Morton  and  Hendricks  became  opposing  can¬ 
didates  a  peaceable  Hoosier  would  wish  he  could  swap  places 
with  Job. 

Later  in  the  year  this  controversy  was  transferred  from  the 
press  to  the  stump,  and  criticisms  of  each  other’s  conduct, 
more  decorous  in  language  but  still  bitter  in  intent,  were 
made  by  these  distinguished  leaders,  who  were  then  taking 
part,  on  behalf  of  their  respective  parties,  in  a  campaign  in 
the  neighboring  state  of  Ohio. 

At  Zanesville  Hendricks  insisted  that  specie  payments  must 
come  through  an  increase  of  home  productions,  and  a  de¬ 
crease  of  importations.  He  opposed  the  resumption  act  upon 
the  ground  that  it  would  add  to  the  interest-bearing  debt, 
and  would  cause  a  contraction  of  the  currency. 

Morton,  at  a  barbecue  at  Jackson,  ridiculed  these  views. 

Facing-Both-Ways,  Mr.  Surface  and  Mr.  Pecksniff.  His  friends  are  de¬ 
voted  to  him  because  they  all  know  where  to  find  him.  Each  one  knows 
that  Mr.  Hendricks  agrees  with  him,  because  he  has  told  him  so  privately, 
with  a  request  that  for  particular  reasons  his  views  should  not  be  commu¬ 
nicated.  ...  He  has  fearlessly  refused  to  commit  himself  upon  any  ques¬ 
tion  until  after  his  party  had  taken  a  position  upon  it,  and  has  contemptu¬ 
ously  defied  the  minions  of  radicalism  to  find  out  his  opinions.  With  the 
ability  and  courage  characteristic  of  the  greatest  statesman  he  has  per¬ 
sistently  and  successfully  avoided  suggesting  or  maturing  any  measure 
through  sixteen  years  of  public  life.  In  this  respect  his  record  is  without  a 
mark.” 
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Hendricks,  he  said,  proposed  to  import  less  from  foreign 
countries  by  repealing  the  tariff  and  buying  goods  cheaper 
abroad.  Morton  referred  to  him  as  one  of  the  Democratic 
leaders  who,  during  the  war,  had  thrown  his  influence  on  the 
side  of  the  rebellion  so  that  it  could  be  felt  all  through  the 
contest,  pressing,  like  the  force  of  gravity,  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

On  the  Qth  of  October  Hendricks  replied,  complaining  that 
Morton  had  impugned  his  motives  and  his  fidelity  to  the  coun- 
try,  and  he  insisted  that  there  had  not  been  a  word  in  his 
Zanesville  speech  upon  the  subject  of  the  repeal  or  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  tariff.  He  then  discussed  Morton’  political  incon¬ 
sistencies. 

The  speech  of  Hendricks  was  published  just  on  the  eve  of 
the  election.  Immediately  afterwards  a  meeting  was  held  by 
the  Republicans  in  front  of  the  post-office,  in  Indianapolis, 
and  Morton  thus  discussed  Hendricks’  complaint. 

“The  fabrication  he  charges  me  with  is  that  of  representing 
him  as  in  favor  of  the  modification  or  repeal  of  the  tariff, 
while,  he  says,  there  was  not  a  word  in  his  speech  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  had  it  in  my  mind  that  Governor  Hendricks  was  no¬ 
toriously  in  favor  of  the  repeal  or  modification  of  a  protective 
tariff,  but  his  point  is  that  I  misrepresented  him,  since  he  did 
not  say  it  in  that  particular  speech.’’ 

Morton  reviewed  the  devious  course  of  Hendricks  and  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  regard  to  the  currency,  and  then 
quoted  the  following  from  Hendricks’  speech  at  Zanesville : 
“I  was  Protestant  born,  had  an  education  as  a  Protestant,  and 
belong  to  the  Protestant  church.  .  .  .  When  it  becomes 
necessary  that  I  shall  have  to  rely  upon  political  associations 
for  the  preservation  of  my  religion,  I  will  have  but  little  hope 
for  that  religion,  and  for  him  who  thinks  he  can  make  his 
Protestant  religion  more  secure  by  taking  it  inside  the  Repub¬ 
lican  organization,  and  making  the  Chandlers,  the  Logans 
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and  the  Mortons  its  high  priests,  I  would  not  give  much,  nor 
for  his  religion  either.” 

‘‘I  have  no  objection,”  said  Morton,  ‘‘to  Governor  Hen¬ 
dricks  advertising  the  fact  of  his  church  membership  and  his 
piety,  but  I  think  he  went  entirely  out  of  his  way  to  make  an  in¬ 
sinuation  upon  mine.  The  meaning  of  that  passage  is  not  to 
be  misunderstood  by  anybody .  It  was  intended  to  be,  and  is, 
grossly  personal  and  offensive.  I  have  never,  in  my  life,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  personal  character  of  Governor  Hendricks.  No 
one  can  quote  a  passage,  in  any  speech  I  have  ever  made,  in 
which  I  have  done  so.  I  have  never  spoken  of  him  except 
as  a  politician  and  of  his  course  in  public  affairs.  I  have 
always  spoken  of  him  with  respect,  but  his  public  record  is 
public  property,  as  mine  is,  and  I  have  a  right  to  deal  with 
it  as  such.  I  did  so,  and  that  is  what  he  complains  of.  He 
says  I  impugned  his  fidelity  to  his  country.  I  did  that  upon 
his  public  record — upon  his  acts  as  a  statesman  and  politician 
during  the  war.  I  did  say  that  Governor  Hendricks  had  been 
unfaithful  to  his  country;  and  if,  by  exerting  all  his  political 
influence  with  his  party  and  his  people  to  make  the  war 
unpopular  and  to  break  down  the  administration  in  the  pros¬ 
ecution  of  that  war — the  result  of  which  would  have  been  to 
make  the  rebellion  a  success — I  say,  if  by  doing  that  a  man  is 
made  unfaithful  to  his  country,  then  Governor  Hendricks  was 
unfaithful  to  his  country.” 

The  Ohio  campaign,  in  which  Morton  had  been  called  to 
take  part  on  one  side  and  Hendricks  on  the  other,  was  a  con¬ 
test  for  the  Governorship  between  William  Allen  as  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  candidate  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  as  the  Republican 
candidate.  It  was  believed  that  the  result  of  this  campaign 
would  be  a  test  of  the  political  feeling  of  the  country. 

Morton’s  first  speech  in  that  campaign  was  delivered  at 
Urbana  on  the  7th  of  August.  The  farmers  were  then  busy 
with  their  crops  and  it  was  some  time  later  before  any  great 
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public  interest  was  awakened.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
open  air,  but  it  was  not  a  large  one.  There  were  about  a 
thousand  persons  present  and  to  these  Morton  read  from 
manuscript  an  address  which  he  had  prepared  with  great 
care. 

He  began  by  a  review  of  the  constitutional  principles  held 
by  the  Democratic  party.  He  quoted  from  speeches  of 
Alexander  H.  Stevens  and  of  Senator  Eaton  of  Connecticut, 
insisting  that  this  government  was  not  a  nation  but  a  confed¬ 
eracy,  and  that  the  states  were  sovereign  in  everything  except 
in  the  powers  delegated  to  the  Federal  government. 

This,  he  said,  was  the  sentiment  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  proved  that  party  to  be  the  enemy  of  our  national  exist¬ 
ence.  Who  were  the  leaders  of  that  party?  Not  one  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  They  were 
the  Thurmans,  Hendrickses,  Tildens,  Bayards,  Seymours, 
Kernans,  Eatons  and  Pendletons,  the  unrelenting  antagonists  of 
the  government  since  the  day  the  flag  had  been  hauled  down  in 
blood  from  Fort  Sumter.  Service  in  the  Confederate  army  was 
still  the  only  passport  to  office  in  the  Southern  states.  The 
next  House  of  Representatives  would  contain  seventy-four 
members  who  had  been  in  the  rebel  army,  and  a  number  from 
the  North  who  had  been  Confederates  in  everything  but  the 
actual  bearing  of  arms. 

The  Democrats  of  the  North  had  no  policy,  and  were  har¬ 
monious  only  in  their  desire  for  office;  they  were  mere  clay 
in  the  hands  of  the  Confederate  potters.  The  South  would 
give  them  the  offices  and  they  would  give  to  the  South  the 
measures — an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  both  sides.  The 
men  engaged  in  the  rebellion  had  been  forgiven,  and  political 
disabilities  had  been  removed  from  nearly  all.  But  forgive¬ 
ness  did  not  imply  honor  nor  reward.  We  must  remember 
that  there  had  been  a  wrong  side,  that  the  right  must  be 
honored  and  respected  now  and  hereafter.  There  could  be 
no  true  reconciliation  that  was  not  founded  upon  the  unity  of 
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the  nation,  upon  equal  rights,  equal  justice  and  equal  security 
for  all.  Until  these  things  should  come  to  pass  the  Repub 
lican  party  could  not  ground  its  arms,  nor  could  it  be  said 
that  the  mission  of  that  party  had  been  performed. 

The  Democratic  party  had  labored  under  the  mistake  that 
it  was  Northern  sentiment  and  not  Southern  sentiment  that 
required  reformation,  yet  a  rebel  could  come  into  any  North¬ 
ern  state  with  assurance  of  respectful  treatment.  He  was 
secure  from  violence,  insult  and  persecution.  He  could  ad¬ 
vocate  any  opinion,  could  attend  any  church,  his  children 
could  go  to  any  school  without  insult  or  interruption.  When 
this  state  of  things  should  be  reciprocated,  reconstruction 
would  be  complete.  When  Republicans  in  the  South  were 
no  longer  oppressed  by  society,  nor  persecuted  in  their  busi¬ 
ness,  in  schools  and  in  churches,  because  of  their  opinions, 
there  would  be  political  fraternity,  and  not  until  then.  Rec¬ 
onciliation  could  not  take  place  at  Northern  junketings,  it 
must  take  place  in  every  Southern  neighborhood  by  the  con¬ 
cession  of  protection,  justice  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  to  people  of  all  colors  and  opinions. 

Morton  gave  a  history  of  the  currency  legislation  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  bill  for  resumption,  he  said,  was  in  its  nature  a 
compromise.  It  recognized  the  obligation  of  the  government 
to  pay  the  greenbacks  in  coin,  and  fixed  the  1st  of  January, 
1879,  as  the  day  for  such  payment.  It  was  thought  that 
with  four  years’  notice  the  business  of  the  country  would  be 
prepared  for  resumption,  that  the  value  of  the  greenbacks 
would  gradually  appreciate  and  be  at  par  when  the  time 
arrived  and  that  there  would  not  be  a  large  demand  for  coin. 
The  theory  of  the  bill  was  that  there  should  neither  be  con¬ 
traction  or  expansion.  National  banking  had  been  made  free 
and  it  was  provided  that  for  every  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  bank  notes  issued,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
retire  eighty  thousand  dollars  in  greenbacks,  which,  added 
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to  the  reserves,  would  keep  the  volume  of  the  currency  about 
the  same  as  it  had  been. 

Morton  declared  that  he  had  had  something  to  do  with  the 
preparation  of  this  bill,  had  voted  for  it  in  good  faith  and  in¬ 
tended  to  stand  by  it  until  experience  had  demonstrated  that 
it  was  impracticable,  and  needed  amendment.  Its  main  feat¬ 
ure,  fixing  a  day  for  resumption,  he  had  proposed  to  the 
Senate  six  years  before.  And  whether  the  time  fixed  was  a 
proper  one  or  not  (he  would  have  preferred  it  a  year  or  two 
later)  it  was  the  method  by  which  he  believed  specie  pay¬ 
ments  would  finally  be  reached. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Morton  could  deliver  a  po¬ 
litical  address  anywhere  without  exciting  contention.  Ad¬ 
vance  copies  of  his  Urbana  speech  were  distributed  to  the 
various  newspapers,  but  on  account  of  the  recent  bitter  per¬ 
sonal  attacks  upon  his  character  by  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel , 
til  at  paper  was  omitted.  The  Sentinel ,  however,  procured 
advance  slips  surreptitiously  and  published  them  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  August  7,  before  the  speech  was  delivered,  under  the 
heading  “Mortonism — Full  Text  of  the  Address  which,  God 
Willing,  Oliver  will  Inflict  upon  the  People  of  Urbana  To¬ 
day.” 

The  Journal  declared  that  the  speech  had  been  stolen,  and 
rather  foolishly  offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  dollars  for 
the  detection  of  the  thief.  The  Sentinel  insisted  that  it  was 
a  case  of  petit  larceny,  and  of  course  nothing  came  of  the 
search  for  the  guilty  man. 

In  Ohio,  too,  Morton’s  presence  was  greeted  with  the  usual 
amenities  that  distinguished  the  Democratic  party  of  that 
state,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer ,  in  an  article  entitled  “The 
Bloody  Shirt,”  declaring  that  he  carried  a  skull  and  cross- 
bones  in  his  carpetbag.  Abusive  editorials  of  great  length 
appeared  in  that  paper  from  day  to  day.1  Meanwhile  Mor- 

1  The  general  criticisms  of  the  press,  however,  upon  Morton’s  Urbana 
speech  were  highly  favorable.  George  William  Curtis,  in  Harper's 
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ton  continued  his  canvass.  He  visited  Springfield,  Akron, 
Ravenna,  Niles,  Orwell,  Youngstown  and  other  places,  speak¬ 
ing  twice  a  day.  Every  effort  possible  was  made  to  interfere 
with  his  meetings.  At  Niles  there  was  an  organized  Demo¬ 
cratic  crowd  in  the  audience  to  cheer  for  Allen. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  he  delivered  eight  speeches  in 
Maine.  The  people  were  cordial  and  his  reception  was  en¬ 
thusiastic. 

In  September  he  returned  to  Indiana,  and  a  few  days  later 
he  went  again  to  Ohio  to  resume  his  canvass  of  that  state. 
The  apathy  that  had  prevailed  at  the  opening  of  the  political 
contest  was  now  over.  The  meetings  grew  in  size  as  the  elec¬ 
tion  approached.* 1 

On  the  23d  of  September  Morton  spoke  at  Lafayette  Hall, 
in  Pittsburg,  reviewing  the  currency  question.  From  Pitts¬ 
burg  he  went  to  Toledo,  then  to  Bryan,  Piqua,  Dayton,  Xenia, 
Lebanon,  Zanesville  and  other  places  in  Ohio.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  committee  sent  him  to  the  counties  that  were  most  closely 
contested.  His  speeches  were  regarded  as  “vote  winners.’’ 

Weekly,  said  that  it  reminded  the  country  of  what  should  not  be  forgotten. 
The  financial  question  was  not  the  only  vital  issue.  There  was  peace  in 
the  South  chiefly  because  the  national  government  was  in  Republican 
hands.  Morton  had  wisely  deprecated  the  confusion  of  right  and  wrong 
implied  in  the  equal  honoring  of  soldiers  upon  both  sides  in  the  conflict. 
The  gushing  eagerness  to  shake  hands  over  the  bloody  chasm  might  lead 
men  to  forget  the  eternal  gulf  between  the  lost  cause  of  slavery  and  the 
sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  justice. 

1  On  the  20th  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  United  States  Grand  Lodge 
of  Odd  Fellows  at  Indianapolis  and  delivered  a  brief  address  of  welcome. 

The  order,  he  said,  avoided  all  intrusions  into  the  domain  of  church 
or  state,  while  it  taught  the  principles  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of 
religion  and  good  government.  It  recognized  the  truth  that  faith  with¬ 
out  works  was  dead,  and  it  applied  itself  to  the  actual  condition  of  man¬ 
kind,  visiting  the  sick  and  the  distressed,  burying  the  dead,  educating  the 
orphan.  It  came  as  the  good  Samaritan  with  oil  and  scrip.  In  seasons 
of  prosperity  it  provided  a  fund  for  misfortune.  It  had  no  jealousies  nor 
rivalries.  It  worked  in  harmony  with  every  human  organization,  having 
for  its  object  the  relief  and  elevation  of  humanity. 
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On  the  6th  of  October  he  returned  to  Indiana  and  spoke  in 
a  drenching  rain  at  the  soldiers’  reunion  in  Fort  Wayne  to  an 
audience  that  had  gathered  for  shelter  in  a  building  by  the 
side  of  the  race  track  opposite  the  speaker’s  stand. 

On  the  9th  of  October  he  delivered  his  final  address  in  the 
Ohio  campaign  to  an  immense  concourse  at  the  Court  street 
“Plaza”  in  Cincinnati.  Most  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to 
the  question  of  currency.  He  said:  “The  Democratic  party 
in  Ohio  has,  on  certain  financial  positions,  separated  itself 
from  the  great  body  of  the  Democrats  in  the  United  States. 

.  .  .  It  has  declared  in  favor  of  abolishing  national  banks, 
of  retiring  their  currency,  and  substituting  greenbacks  in  its 
place.  It  has  declared  that  all  laws  looking  toward  re¬ 
sumption  shall  be  repealed ;  that  specie  payments  shall  go 
unprovided  for,  and  that  if  they  are  ever  to  come  they  shall 
come  of  themselves  or  by  the  operation  of  natural  and  general 
causes.  This  platform,  in  substance,  is  for  a  general  and  in¬ 
definite  increase  of  the  greenback  currency.  The  further 
issue  of  greenbacks  is  not  to  be  confined  to  a  volume  equal 
in  amount  to  the  national  bank  notes  now  in  circulation,  but, 
beyond  that,  ‘to  meet  the  wants  of  trade,’  these  wants  to  be 
determined  by  the  action  of  Congress  and  the  judgment  of 
politicians  from  one  campaign  to  another,  some  placing  the 
amount  at  eight  hundred  millions,  some  at  a  thousand  millions 
and  some  going  as  high  as  two  thousand  millions.  The  prop¬ 
osition  to  abolish  the  national  banking  system  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  country  is  a  serious  one,  whatever  the  intrinsic 
defects  of  that  system.  To  change  a  banking  system  in  a 
time  like  this,  with  the  business  of  the  country  already  de¬ 
pressed,  with  enterprise  flagging  and  public  confidence  low, 
is  a  serious  matter.  The  national  banks  have  made  loans  to 
the  people  amounting  to  a  thousand  million  dollars — to  the 
people  of  Cincinnati  and  of  every  town  and  neighborhood  in 
the  United  States — and  if  these  banks  are  to  be  abolished, 
they  will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  first  step  will  be  to 
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call  in  their  loans,  to  refuse  further  discounts,  and,  virtually, 
to  destroy  business  of  every  kind  that  depends  on  bank  ac^ 
commodation;  and  as  all  kinds  of  business  are  closely  con¬ 
nected,  such  a  change  would  affect  the  entire  business  of  the 
country.  .  .  . 

“The  premium  on  gold  in  the  month  of  June,  1864,  ran  up 
to  two  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  Congress,  compelled  to 
save  the  credit  of  the  nation  and  prevent  the  total  destruction 
of  our  financial  structure,  came  forward  with  a  bill,  which  is 
the  law  of  the  land  to-day,  promising  the  people  that  the 
whole  amount  of  greenbacks  to  be  issued  should  never  exceed 
four  hundred  million  dollars.  That  pledge  became  the  law  of 
the  land  on  the  30th  of  June,  1864,  stopped  the  advance  of 
the  gold  premium,  and  saved  the  credit  of  the  United  States; 
and  it  is  just  as  sacred  to-day  as  on  the  day  it  was  given.  No 
man  can  propose  to  violate  that  pledge  without  involving  the 
plighted  faith  of  the  United  States.’’ 

Morton’s  efforts  in  Ohio  were  crowned  with  success. 
Hayes  was  elected  governor,  and  the  Republican  party 
throughout  the  country  was  greatly  re-assured  by  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  hard-fought  campaign.1 

On  the  29th  of  November,  some  days  in  advance  of  the 
opening  of  Congress,  Morton  arrived  in  Washington  ready  to 
commence  the  work  of  the  approaching  session. 

1  In  addition  to  his  work  in  Ohio,  Morton  delivered  addresses  elsewhere 
upon  other  subjects.  On  the  4th  of  July  he  spoke  at  Indianapolis  in  the 
court-house  yard,  on  the  7th  of  September  at  a  soldiers’  reunion  at  Rush- 
ville,  and  about  the  middle  of  October,  at  another  soldiers’  reunion  in 
Indianapolis.  On  this  last  occasion,  as  well  as  at  the  later  meetings  of 
the  Ohio  campaign,  it  was  noticed  that  he  had  so  far  recovered  from  his 
paralysis  that  he  was  able  to  speak  standing. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  ELECTION — TRIBUTE  TO  ANDREW  JOHNSON 
— CONTROVERSY  WITH  SENATOR  GORDON. 

In  the  election  of  1875,  in  Mississippi,  the  former  Repub¬ 
lican  majorities  of  from  twenty-three  to  thirty-eight  thousand 
had  been  turned  into  a  Democratic  majority  of  over  thirty 
thousand.  This  election  had  been  characterized  by  much 
violence,  and  it  was  believed  by  Republicans  that  the  result 
was  due  to  extensive  frauds  and  widespread  intimidation. 
Ballot-boxes  had  been  stuffed,  spurious  tickets  imposed  upon 
the  voters  and  a  reign  of  terror  established  in  the  state. 

Morton  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five 
to  investigate  the  election,  and  on  December  16  he  gave  his 
reasons  therefor.  He  had  in  his  possession,  he  said,  many 
affidavits,  letters  and  statements  regarding  the  election.  The 
highest  Democratic  vote  at  any  previous  time  had  been  less 
than  forty-eight  thousand.  Now  it  was  more  than  ninety-six 
thousand.  He  gave  an  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
campaign  had  been  conducted.  Bodies  of  armed  men  had  rid¬ 
den  through  the  country  by  day  and  night.  Meetings  had  been 
dispersed  and  negroes  killed.  In  Colfax  county  leading  Repub¬ 
licans  had  been  threatened  and  ordered  to  leave.  It  had  been 
publicly  announced  that  Democrats  would  not  employ  nor  rent 
land  to  any  who  voted  the  Republican  ticket.  At  Columbus  an 
alarm  of  fire  had  been  given  the  night  before  the  election  and  a 
rumor  set  on  foot  that  the  fire  was  the  work  of  negroes.  A  riot 
had  followed  in  which  colored  men  had  been  killed  ;  the  negroes 
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had  fled  for  their  lives  and  the  white  Republicans  had  not 
dared  to  vote.  Where  there  were  over  a  thousand  Republican 
voters  only  seventeen  Republican  ballots  had  been  cast.  In 
Noxubee  county  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  assassinate 
the  Republican  candidate  for  sheriff  at  a  public  meeting,  and 
the  Republican  candidate  for  county  treasurer  had  been  shot 
four  times.  In  several  localities  cannon  had  been  brought  to 
the  voting  places.  Armed  men  from  Alabama  had  been 
present  in  the  border  counties  to  aid  the  Democrats.  Ballot- 
boxes  had  been  seized,  false  tickets  substituted  for  the  true 
ones,  and  ballots  so  manipulated  that  one  man  could  cast 
five  votes.  In  several  counties  more  votes  had  been  counted 
than  there  were  voters ;  twenty  thousand  votes  more  than  the 
number  registered  had  been  polled. 

Bayard,  in  answer,  said  that  the  Republican  party  had  had 
the  making  and  execution  of  the  laws  in  Mississippi,  and  that 
if  wrong  had  been  done  these  laws  furnished  the  amplest 
remedy.  He  denied  the  authority  of  the  Senate  to  interfere. 
These  accusations  had  come  from  the  ever-bubbling  spring  of 
knowledge  that  the  senator  from  Indiana  seemed  to  possess 
on  such  subjects.  His  proposition  was  revolutionary. 

Morton  replied  that  his  proposition  was  intended  to  guard 
against  revolution.  The  revolution  had  come  when  it  was  made 
possible  for  a  majority  to  be  beaten  by  fraud  and  violence.1 

On  January  19  he  again  addressed  the  Senate.  The  gal¬ 
leries  were  crowded.  He  declared  that  if  the  information  he 

1  Morton  was  now  bitterly  denounced  in  the  Democratic  press.  The 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  declared  that  he  saw  the  scepter  departing 
from  his  party  in  the  South  and  was  resolved  to  restore  the  black  carnival 
of  corruption  in  that  desolated  section  at  the  cost  of  destroying  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  his  country.  He  would  have  been  the  Bar£re  of  the  French 
revolution.  He  would  have  rejoiced  in  sticking  the  fingers  of  women  in 
his  hat,  in  hacking  off  the  limbs  of  infants,  in  filling  his  pockets  with  the 
ears  of  young  girls.  He  would  have  gloated  in  the  office  of  carrying  the 
head  of  a  child  upon  a  pike. 

And  all  this  was  because  Morton  had  proposed  to  investigate  the  viola¬ 
tions  of  law  in  the  late  Mississippi  election  ! 
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had  received  was  true,  the  late  election  in  Mississippi  had 
been  an  armed  revolution.  A  little  less  sudden  than  the  rev¬ 
olutions  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  it  did  not  differ  from 
them  in  character,  and  was  equal  to  them  in  atrocity. 

If  the  charges  were  not  well  founded  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  truth  should  be  shown  since  the  prosperity 
of  the  state  was  deeply  concerned.  Morton  could  not,  there¬ 
fore,  look  upon  the  opposition  to  this  investigation  in  any 
other  light  than  as  an  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  accusa¬ 
tions.  To  shrink  from  such  an  investigation  unquestionably 
betrayed  fear  of  the  result. 

Before  the  war,  men  entertaining  opinions  adverse  to  slavery 
had  been  visited,  in  the  slave  states,  with  social  excommunica¬ 
tion,  deprivation  of  business,  and  often  with  personal  vio¬ 
lence.  In  1856  and  i860  Republicans  in  ten  of  these  states 
had  not  been  permitted  to  nominate  electors  or  other  candi¬ 
dates.  The  sentiment  that  had  thus  denied  to  Republicans 
the  exercise  of  their  dearest  rights  had  afterward  hurried  the 
South  into  rebellion. 

A  large  body  of  white  people  in  that  section  would  act 
with  the  Republican  party  but  for  the  dread  of  social  ostra¬ 
cism  and  of  the  destruction  of  their  business.  Republicans 
could  not  consent  in  silence  to  be  excluded  from  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  All  they  asked  in  the  South 
was  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  others. 

The  league  that  had  been  formed  to  turn  them  out  of  their 
homes  and  to  refuse  to  employ  them  might  not  be  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  any  law  for  which  any  legal  punishment  could  be  in¬ 
flicted,  but  it  was  wicked  in  principle,  infamous  in  practice, 
and  struck  at  the  very  foundation  of  republican  government. 
It  presented  to  the  colored  man  the  alternative  of  starvation 
or  of  the  support  of  the  Democratic  party.  Distinguished 
officers  of  the  Confederate  army  had  been  disposed  to  accept 
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the  amendments  and  to  act  with  the  Republicans,  but  when 
any  one  of  them  had  announced  his  purpose  to  do  so  he 
had  been  met  with  a  storm  of  abuse,  and  threatened  with  so¬ 
cial  punishment,  until  men  that  had  never  flinched  upon  the 
field  of  battle  quailed  and  turned  back.  When  General  Long- 
street  had  declared  his  intention  to  act  with  the  Republican 
party  he  had  been  denounced  as  a  traitor  and  coldly  passed 
in  the  street  by  his  companions  in  arms,  and  the  doors  of  life¬ 
long  friends  had  been  shut  rudely  against  him  and  his  family. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  a  prosperous  insurance  business, 
and  that  business  was  destroyed  in  a  single  day. 

The  colored  people  were  fiercely  denounced  for  their  igno¬ 
rance  and  want  of  moral  training,  and  their  condition,  which 
was  in  many  respects  unhappy,  was  imputed  to  them  as  a 
crime.  Slavery  had  been  a  bad  training  school,  yet  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  negroes  had  been  remarkable  for  its  pacific 
character.  Nothing  could  be  more  infamous  than  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  justify  the  atrocities  committed  upon  them  by 
alleging  that  they  had  themselves  provoked  the  conflicts  in 
which  they  had  suffered.  The  conclusive  answer  to  these 
calumnies  was  found  in  the  fact  that  in  nearly  every  instance 
colored  men  only  had  been  killed. 

The  white  line  policy  had  been  established  by  the  Demo¬ 
crats  immediately  after  the  war,  and  had  never  been  relaxed 
or  abandoned.  The  first  legislature  elected  in  Mississippi, 
under  the  government  established  by  President  Johnson,  had 
enacted  a  black  code,  which  for  satanic  ingenuity  and  malice 
had  never  been  exceeded. 

That  corruption  and  misgovernment  had  been  the  cause  of 
violence  was  utterly  untrue.  This  violence  had  existed  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  it  had  preceded  any  attempt  to  reconstruct  the 
Southern  states ,  the  most  fearful  outrages  had  taken  place 
before  Republican  state  governments  had  been  formed.  The 
Ku-Klux  organization  had  begun  as  early  as  1866,  and  had 
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practiced  its  atrocities  in  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Louisiana  from  1867  down  to  1871.  The  slaughter 
at  the  Mechanics’  Institute  in  New  Orleans  in  1866  had  taken 
place  while  that  state  was  still  under  a  government  organized 
by  President  Johnson.  But  if  the  misgovernment  had  been 
all  that  was  represented,  what  justification  or  excuse  would  it 
be  for  the  murders  committed? 

Morton  had  no  faith,  he  said,  in  the  virtue  that  assailed 
fraud  and  corruption,  but  connived  at  murder,  outrage  and 
oppression.  State  after  state  had  been  conquered  by  vio¬ 
lence,  and  there  was  no  longer  a  doubt  as  to  the  purpose 
thus  to  establish  a  solid  South  in  the  interest  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  to  reconstruct  the  Southern  states  upon  the 
white  man’s  basis  and  to  destroy  the  Republican  party,  by 
making  it  impossible  for  Republicans  to  enjoy  and  express 
their  opinions  in  peace  and  safety.  When  it  was  considered 
how  rapid  the  progress  had  been  in  that  direction,  even  under 
a  Republican  administration,  we  could  understand  how  it 
might  be  accelerated  and  consummated  under  a  President 
elected  chiefly  by  the  Southern  Democracy  and  sympathizing 
with  its  aspirations. 

Many  well-meaning  persons  deplored  any  reference  to  the 
outrages  committed  in  the  South  as  inimical  to  reconciliation 
and  harmony.  They  were  anxious  that  all  past  differences 
should  be  forgotten  and  that  the  people,  North  and  South, 
should  meet  and  embrace  as  a  nation  of  brothers.  It  was  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished ;  but  he  must  remind 
such  persons  that  any  formal  reconciliation,  while  the  rights 
of  millions  were  violated  and  the  greatest  wrongs  passed  un¬ 
noticed  and  unpunished,  would  be  rank  hypocrisy,  revolting 
alike  to  divine  and  human  justice.  It  was  only  the  knavish 
quack  who  put  a  plaster  over  the  mouth  of  the  wound  and 
said  that  it  was  healed.  All  gushing  and  handshaking  that 
preceded  the  concession  of  equal  rights  and  justice  to  men  of 
2 — Mor. — 24 
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all  colors  and  opinions  would  be  the  veriest  sham.  There 
was  but  one  highway  to  reconciliation,  and  that  was  open, 
straight  and  free,  and  over  its  portals  were  inscribed  these 
words,  “Equal  justice  to  all,  to  all  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.’’  If  the  Southern  people  would  walk  in  that  highway 
they  would  arrive  at  the  temple  of  peace  and  find  unbroken 
rest. 

At  this  point  Morton  concluded  his  remarks  for  the  day, 
resuming  his  speech  upon  the  following  morning. 

In  recommencing,  he  showed  from  public  documents  that 
the  condition  of  the  finances  of  Mississippi  was  favorable  be¬ 
yond  precedent;  that  its  net  obligations  amounted  to  only 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  that  the  receipts  in  1875,  over 
disbursements,  would  be  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  He  contrasted,  in  detail,  the  cost  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  Republican  administrations  with  that  of  Democratic 
administrations  before  the  war.  Taxation  was  lower  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  than  in  the  principal  states  of  the  North. 

He  next  enumerated  the  defalcations  in  that  state  under 
Democratic  rule  before  the  war.  Governor  McNutt,  in  his 
message,  had  declared  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
taxable  property  had  ever  been  assessed,  and  that  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  taxes  collected  had  never  been  paid  into  the 
treasury.  In  1843  the  State  Treasurer  had  defaulted  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars.  In 
1858  the  State  Auditor  had  defaulted  to  the  amount  of  fifty- 
four  thousand  dollars.  In  1866,  under  President  Johnson’s 
government,  there  had  been  a  defalcation  by  the  State  Treas¬ 
urer  to  the  amount  of  sixty-one  thousand  dollars. 

In  1838  the  state  had  chartered  the  Union  Bank  and  issued 
five  millions  of  state  bonds  for  the  stock  of  this  bank.  The 
Planters’  Bank  had  also  been  organized  and  state  bonds  issued 
in  like  manner.  When  the  banks  had  failed  these  bonds  had 
been  shamefully  repudiated.  The  money  of  the  Union  Bank 
had  been  loaned  to  members  of  the  legislature  and  to  party 
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leaders  who  had  incorporated  the  bank,  and  then  an  act  had 
been  passed  dissolving  the  corporation  at  the  instance  of  the 
very  men  who  had  borrowed  its  funds,  so  that  they  could  not 
be  sued,  and  the  state  had  repudiated  the  bonds  that  had  been 
sold  in  good  faith  to  innocent  purchasers. 

In  1841  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  had  been  appropriated 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Chickasaw  river.  John  McRae 
had  taken  the  contract.  He  had  done  no  work,  but  had  drawn 
the  money  in  advance.  Suit  had  been  brought  upon  his 
bond.  Before  the  case  was  tried  he  had  been  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  the  action  would  have  had  to  be  prosecuted  in  his 
own  name  against  himself,  which  was  impossible,  so  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  had  abated  and  he  had  kept  the  money.  In  1857 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  dollars,  arising  from 
the  sale  of  Chickasaw  lands  and  paid  into  the  treasury  for 
school  purposes,  had  been  unlawfully  loaned  to  four  railroad 
companies  and  lost.  A  million  and  a  half  of  school  funds, 
arising  from  the  sale  of  government  land,  had  been  paid  into 
the  treasury,  and  more  than  a  million  of  that  had  been  lost 
by  mismanagement.  And  now  the  White  Liners  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  pretended  that  they  had  been  outraged  by  the  frauds 
and  corruptions  of  the  Republican  party ! 

Morton  next  considered  in  detail  the  circumstances  attend¬ 
ing  the  late  campaign  in  Mississippi.  He  read  numerous 
extracts  from  the  Democratic  papers  in  the  state  recommend¬ 
ing  that  committees  should  be  appointed  to  silence  Republi¬ 
can  speakers,  and  that  all  who  chose  to  stand  with  the  negroes 
should  be  marked,  and  declaring  that  if  the  negro  could  not 
be  voted  down  he  could  be  knocked  down.  The  election, 
it  was  said,  must  be  carried  “peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if 
we  must.”  The  boast  had  been  made  that  in  Yazoo  county 
there  had  been  no  radical  ticket  in  the  field,  since  the  leaders 
had  not  dared  press  their  claims.  In  that  county  there  had 
been  a  Republican  majority  of  two  thousand,  but  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1875  the  Republicans  had  cast  seven  votes  and  the 
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Democrats  four  thousand  and  forty- four .  Other  extracts 
from  these  papers  had  advised  hanging  any  registrar  who 
proposed  to  throw  out  a  Democratic  vote.  The  Yazoo  Her¬ 
ald  had  said  “Shoot  him  on  the  spot.  ’  ’  The  Vicksburg  Herald 
had  declared  that  as  long  as  the  Ames  power  ruled  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  the  white  men  must  “sleep  with  guns  handy  to  reach.’’ 
The  Yazoo  Democrat  had  said  “Try  the  rope.”  The  Forest 
Register  had  announced  that  white  men  who  allied  themselves 
with  negroes  need  not  expect  any  better  fate.  The  Vicks¬ 
burg  Herald  had  said  that  the  negroes  in  Northern  Missis¬ 
sippi  needed  a  little  killing.  The  Mobile  Register  had  prom¬ 
ised  men,  money  and  troops  from  Alabama.  The  Holly 
Springs  Reporter  had  said  that  the  times  demanded  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  more  companies,  and  that  if  it  were  impractica¬ 
ble  to  organize  by  daylight  the  work  would  go  on  at  that 
dead  hour  “when  graveyards  yawn  and  hell  itself  breathes 
out  contagion  to  the  world.”  The  Hinds  County  Gazette  had 
declared  that  the  men  voting  folded  tickets  must  be  entered 
on  the  club  books  as  Radicals,  since  the  land-owners  and 
merchants  wanted  to  know  who  were  their  friends. 

Morton  caused  to  be  read  numerous  agreements  refusing  to 
lease  land  or  give  employment  to  radicals,  as  well  as  lists  of 
those  who  were  to  be  refused  contracts. 

He  quoted  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Redfield,  a  Democrat, 
the  Mississippi  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial , 
statements  to  the  effect  that  one  hundred  persons  had  been 
killed  in  political  quarrels  within  sixty  days,  and  that  fifteen 
negroes  had  fallen  to  one  white  man.  While  Morgan,  the 
sheriff  of  Yazoo  county,  was  making  a  speech,  somebody  had 
denounced  him  as  a  liar,  and  about  fifty  shots  had  been  fired  ; 
a  leading  white  Republican  had  been  killed,  several  negroes 
wounded  and  Morgan  had  fled  for  his  life.  Patterson,  a 
colored  member  of  the  legislature,  had  been  taken  by  the 
whites  and  murdered.  With  these  extracts  from  Redfield ’s 
letters  Morton  closed  his  remarks  for  the  day. 
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He  was  physically  unable  then  to  conclude  his  speech,  but 
he  expected  to  finish  it  the  following  morning.  On  that  day, 
however,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the  condition  of  his 
health  was  such  that  he  could  not  go  on,  and  he  was  taunted 
with  having  delivered  “a  speech  cut  in  two  like  a  serial  romance 
at  the  most  thrilling  point.”  More  than  two  months  elapsed 
before  the  discussion  upon  Morton’s  resolution  was  resumed. 

On  March  30  Bayard  spoke  against  the  resolution.  He 
did  not  propose,  he  said,  to  reply  to  the  indictment  of  the 
people  of  the  Southern  states  which  the  senator  from  Indiana 
had  filed,  since  the  leading  Republican  officials  in  Mississippi 
— men  like  Cardozo  and  Governor  Ames — on  whose  behalf 
these  charges  were  made,  had  already  pleaded  guilty  to  mis¬ 
demeanors,  by  resigning,  in  order  to  escape  impeachment.1 

Bayard  quoted  from  Morton’s  report  on  the  Louisiana 
question  the  declarations  that  every  state  possessed  the  power 
to  correct  the  violations  of  its  own  laws ;  that  the  decisions  of 
its  own  tribunals  must  be  received  as  final ;  that  each  house 
of  its  legislature  was  the  judge  of  the  election  of  its  own 
members,  and  that  if  the  Federal  government  should  go  be¬ 
hind  the  action  of  the  legislature,  and  inquire  whether  the 
members  had  been  lawfully  elected,  the  independence  of  the 
state  would  be  destroyed.  If  Morton  could  give  utterance  to 
such  opinions  in  regard  to  Louisiana  in  1873,  Mr.  Bayard 
asked  him  to  apply  the  same  doctrines  to  Mississippi  in  1876. 

In  his  reply  Morton  said:  ‘‘The  senator  had  the  record  of 

1  A  resolution  had  been  passed  directing  the  impeachment  of  Cardozo, 
the  colored  superintendent  of  education.  On  March  22  Cardozo  resigned 
and  the  proceedings  were  discontinued.  On  February  22  Governor  Ames 
was  impeached  for  failing  to  remove  certain  officials,  for  making  removals 
without  cause,  and  for  inciting  a  war  of  races  by  causing  a  company  of 
colored  militia  that  had  taken  part  in  the  Clinton  riot  to  parade  the 
streets  of  that  town  “armed  and  defiant.”  Ames  declared  that  when  he 
found  himself  confronted  with  a  hostile  legislature  and  baffled  in  his  en¬ 
deavors,  he  had  resolved  to  resign,  but  that  he  would  not  do  this  while 
charges  were  pending  against  him.  The  articles  of  impeachment  were 
then  dismissed  and  Ames  resigned. 
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my  speech  in  his  hand.  He  had  the  proofs  that  I  offered  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  said,  nearly  all  collected  from  Democratic 
sources.  The  evidence  was  overwhelming.  He  said  he 
would  not  undertake  to  answer  it,  and  he  did  not  answer  it, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  could  not.  .  .  . 

“The  senator  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  one  thing. 
He  undertook  to  show  that  I  was  inconsistent.  He  read  an 
extract  from  my  report  in  the  Louisiana  case  to  show  that  I 
denied  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  go  back  and  inquire 
whether  the  members  of  a  legislature  had  been  elected ,  to 
inquire  whether  the  tribunals  of  the  state  that  had  passed  up¬ 
on  the  qualification  of  members  of  the  legislature  could  be 
impeached;  and  that  I  declared  that  we  were  bound  to  take 
the  legislature  as  the  state  gave  it  to  us.  I  stand  upon 
that  doctrine  to-day.  I  have  not,  in  any  speech  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  resolution,  said  one  word  in  conflict  with  that  position, 
and  the  senator  can  not  point  it  out. 

“I  am  consistent,  but  the  senator,  unfortunately,  is  not, 
and  he  stands  here  to-day  upon  ground  opposing  that  which 
he  occupied  through  the  Louisiana  controversy.  It  is  within 
the  memory  of  the  members  of  this  body  that  he  argued  that 
we  had  a  right  to  inquire  whether  the  members  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  who  elected  Pinchback  had  themselves  been  elected,  and 
that  he  denied  the  legality  of  the  state  tribunals  to  pass  upon 
that  election.  .  .  .  Therefore,  I  say  I  have  an  immense  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  senator.  .  .  . 

“The  senator,  in  speaking  of  Mississippi,  said  that  Ames 
had  pleaded  guilty,  and  proceeded  to  denounce  him.  I  do 
not  know  that  Ames  has  pleaded  guilty.  From  what  I  know 
of  the  condition  of  things  in  Mississippi,  from  the  articles  of 
impeachment  against  him,  which  I  read  carefully,  and  from 
all  that  I  know  about  the  case,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  pros¬ 
ecution  was  without  foundation  ;  that  it  was  simply  an  effort  to 
get  power  by  driving  him  out  of  office.  When  Ames  resigned 
yesterday  he  knew  that  his  impeachment  was  a  foregone  con- 
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elusion.  The  Democrats  had  seized  the  legislature  by  fraud, 
murder  and  intimidation.  They  were  determined  to  have  the 
Executive.  He  knew  it  and  resigned.  What  did  they  do? 
They  withdrew  their  charges.  It  was  not  the  punishment  of 
crime  they  were  after,  but  it  was  simply  the  office,  and  when 
he  resigned,  they  condoned  the  pretended  crimes.  If  Ames 
had  been  guilty  of  a  felony,  then  your  Democratic  legislature 
compounded  that  felony ;  and  the  charge  comes  back - 

Here  Mr.  Bayard  interrupted  and  said  that  he  had  not  the 
least  belief  that  there  was  a  stain  of  personal  dishonesty  upon 
Mr.  Ames;  but  he  had  said  that  Ames  had  been  guilty  of 
misdemeanors  for  which  he  would  have  been  impeached  if  he 
had  not  resigned. 

Morton  replied:  “The  senator  now  exonerates  him  from 
any  moral  wrong.  I  believe  the  country  will  exonerate  him. 

The  senator  represented  me  as  having  assailed  all  the 
white  population  of  the  South.  I  have  never  done  so.  I  as¬ 
sailed  the  murderers  of  the  South ;  those  who  trampled  upon 
the  rights  of  white  and  black  Republicans;  and  I  do  it  again. 
Not  only  that,  but  I  assail  their  defenders.'" 

The  committee  proposed  by  Morton  was  appointed.  Bout- 
well,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chairman,  and  with  him  were  asso¬ 
ciated  Cameron  and  McMillan,  Republicans,  and  Bayard  and 
McDonald,  Democrats.  The  committee  visited  Mississippi 
and  took  a  large  amount  of  testimony. 

On  the  8th  of  August  their  report  was  presented  to  the 
Senate.  The  majority  found  that  force,  fraud  and  intimida¬ 
tion  had  been  generally  and  successfully  used  in  the  canvass, 
and  set  out  the  details  in  full.  The  minority  report  endeav¬ 
ored  to  controvert  or  qualify  these  statements.1 

1  The  minority  insisted  that  no  mutual  confidence  was  possible  between 
the  two  races,  that  the  whites  lived  in  fear  of  assassination,  and  that 
if  negroes  were  intimidated  it  was  not  because  they  were  negroes  but 
on  account  of  their  obnoxious  political  views,  and  that  Congress  had  no 
power  to  punish  any  such  invasion  of  the  right  of  suffrage  ! 

The  minority  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  acts  of  lawless  and  often 
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This  report  was  presented  only  one  week  before  Congress 
adjourned.  There  was  no  time  therefore  to  enact  the  legis¬ 
lation  recommended.  The  Presidential  contest  of  1876  had 
already  begun,  and  the  main  object  of  the  report  undoubtedly 
was  to  awaken  the  indignation  of  the  people  against  a  party 
by  whose  members  and  in  whose  behalf  the  atrocities  had 
been  committed.  But  so  many  similar  occurrences  had  been 
published  for  so  many  years  that  the  incredulous  were  still 
unconvinced,  while  others  despaired  of  finding  a  remedy. 

Andrew  Johnson  had  come  back  to  the  Senate,  his  heart 
filled  with  bitterness  against  many  of  the  Republicans  who 
had  turned  upon  him  during  his  administration.  He  had 
pronounced  a  rambling  Philippic  against  Grant.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  in  preparation  another  against  Morton,  but  if  so 
he  did  not  live  to  deliver  it.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  July, 
1875,  and  the  usual  resolutions  of  respect  were  offered  by 
Senator  Cooper  at  the  following  session  on  the  nth  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  In  spite  of  their  political  differences,  Morton  always 
had  a  feeling  of  personal  friendship  and  a  certain  admiration 
for  the  old  military  Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  with  more 
feeling  than  is  usual  upon  such  occasions  he  paid  the  follow¬ 
ing  tribute  to  Johnson’s  memory: 

“Mr.  President — As  a  member  of  this  body,  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  what  I  regarded  as  a  high  official  duty,  I  voted  for  the 
impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson.  I  believed  he  had  violated 
the  law,  and  for  that  vote  I  have  no  excuse  or  apology  to 
offer;  but,  sir,  I  would  let  the  memory  of  what  I  regarded  as 

brutal  interference  with  the  rights  of  citizenship  that  had  been  related  in 
their  presence,  but  they  believed  that  under  the  present  state  government 
all  needed  reforms  would  be  developed.  As  to  the  threats  to  discharge 
men  from  employment  if  they  did  not  vote  in  compliance  with  their  em¬ 
ployers’  wishes,  the  minority  said  that  in  many  cases  such  facts  were 
proved,  but  that  this  thing  had  been  done  in  all  sections  of  the  Union, 
and  Mississippi  should  not  be  selected  for  the  enforcement  of  a  rule  that 
was  disregarded  elsewhere  ! 
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his  faults  be  buried  with  him,  and  choose  to  remember  only 
his  virtues  and  his  services  to  his  country.  I  would  exercise 
for  him  the  same  charity  that  I  would  ask  to  have  extended 
to  myself  in  the  inevitable  hour. 

“Mr.  Johnson  was  a  man  of  remarkable  traits  of  character. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  tenacity  of  purpose,  perhaps  for  his 
impatience  of  opposition.  He  was  combative  in  his  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  that  quality  of  his  mind,  I  have  no  doubt,  led  him 
to  do  many  of  those  things  to  which  objection  was  taken. 
He  was  born  in  the  humble  walks  of  life.  He  lived  in  pov¬ 
erty,  and  had  no  advantages  of  early  education.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  his  wife  taught  him  to  read.  But  he  was 
distinguished  by  his  thirst  for  knowledge  and  by  an  honora¬ 
ble  ambition,  and  he  went  up  step  by  step,  first  holding  an 
office  in  the  town  in  which  he  lived  and  afterward  in  the  leg¬ 
islature  of  Tennessee;  then  he  became  a  member  of  the  other 
house  of  Congress,  and  then  a  member  of  this  body.  In 
every  position  in  life  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  ability 
and  courage,  and  I  believe  it  is  proper  to  say  of  Andrew 
Johnson  that  his  honesty  has  never  been  suspected;  the  smell 
of  corruption  was  never  upon  his  garments. 

“As  a  member  of  this  body  in  1858  he  introduced  a  bill 
to  grant  a  homestead  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
to  every  actual  settler.  He  was  far  in  advance  of  the  states¬ 
men  of  his  own  section,  and  even  of  those  of  the  North  upon 
that  question.  It  was  a  measure  that  was  not  popular  in  the 
South,  for  reasons  that  we  can  all  understand,  but  to  which  it 
is  not  necessary  now  to  advert.  That  measure  did  not  become 
a  law  then,  though  it  did  afterwards,  but  Mr.  Johnson  was 
entitled  to  none  the  less  credit  for  his  early  and  bold  advo¬ 
cacy  of  it.  The  establishment  of  the  homestead  was  an  era 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  that  was  ever  conferred  by  a  single  act  of  Congress. 

“When  the  storm  of  secession  swept  over  the  South  and 
through  this  hall,  Andrew  Johnson  was  the  only  member  of 
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Congress  from  the  South  in  either  house,  so  far  as  I  remem¬ 
ber,  who  resisted  that  wave  and  stood  faithfully  by  the  U nion .  In 
introducing  this  matter,  of  course,  I  desire  to  arouse  no  par¬ 
tisan  feeling  here,  but  simply  to  do  justice  to  history.  It 
cost  something  to  be  a  Union  man  in  the  South.  These 
Southern  senators  can  testify  to  that.  It  required  courage 
and  daring  that  were  not  needed  in  taking  a  similar  position 
in  the  North.  Mr.  Johnson  understood  full  well  that  it  would 
cost  him  the  friendship  of  his  life-long  neighbors  in  Tennes¬ 
see;  that  it  would,  at  least  for  a  time,  make  him  an  outcast 
from  their  society;  that  he  might  even  become  an  exile  from 
the  state  in  which  he  had  lived,  and  which  he  had  so  long 
and  so  ably  served ;  but  he  stood  in  this  chamber  and  de¬ 
clared  his  devotion  to  the  Union,  turned  his  back  upon  all 
seductive  influences  luring  him  to  go  with  the  South  in  that 
terrible  controversy,  defied  all  threats,  and  hurled  back  with 
indignation  the  epithets  that  had  been  launched  upon  him. 
He  made  a  speech  here  on  the  5  th  and  6th  days  of  February, 
1861,  that  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  hunt  up.  I  remember 
the  effect  of  his  words  as  they  rang  through  the  North. 
In  the  course  of  that  speech  Mr.  Johnson  said:  ‘Sir,  I  intend 
to  stand  by  that  flag,  and  by  the  Union  of  which  it  is  the 
emblem.  I  agree  with  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  that 
this  government  of  our  fathers  with  all  its  defects  comes 
nearer  the  object  of  all  good  governments  than  any  other  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.’ 

“And  again  he  said :  ‘I  have  been  told,  and  I  have  heard  it 
repeated,  that  this  Union  is  gone.  It  has  been  said  in  this 
chamber  that  it  is  in  the  cold  sweat  of  death,  that,  in  fact,  it 
is  really  dead,  and  merely  lying  in  state  waiting  for  the  fun¬ 
eral  obsequies  to  be  performed.  If  this  be  so,  and  the  war 
that  has  been  made  upon  me  in  consequence  of  advocating 
the  constitution  and  the  Union  is  to  result  in  my  overthrow 
and  in  my  destruction,  and  that  flag,  that  glorious  flag,  the 
emblem  of  the  Union,  which  was  borne  by  Washington 
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through  a  seven  years’  struggle,  shall  be  struck  down  from 
the  capitol  and  trailed  in  the  dust;  when  this  Union  is  in¬ 
terred,  I  want  no  more  honorable  winding  sheet  than  that 
brave  old  flag  and  no  more  glorious  grave  to  be  interred  in 
than  the  tomb  of  the  Union.’ 

“Those  were  brave  words  to  be  uttered  by  Andrew  Johnson 
under  the  circumstances.  I  admired  and  honored  him  at  the 
time;  I  do  so  now,  and  ever  shall.  He  was  a  brave  man, 
and  he  encountered  risks  and  subjected  himself  to  dangers  of 
which  we  of  the  North  knew  scarcely  anything.  Perhaps  no 
other  man  in  Congress  exerted  the  same  influence  as  Andrew 
Johnson  on  the  public  sentiment  of  the  North  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war. 

“Afterwards,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  I  think  it  was  in  March, 
Mr.  Lincoln  appointed  him  Military  Governor  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee.  He  went  there  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life. 
He  was  subjected  to  violence,  I  think,  at  Lynchburg,  on  the 
road;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Nashville  he  was  threatened 
with  assassination  on  the  streets  and  in  public  assemblies  ;  but 
he  went  on  the  streets;  he  defied  the  danger;  he  went  into 
public  assemblies,  and,  on  one  occasion,  he  went  to  a  public 
meeting,  drew  his  pistol,  laid  it  on  the  desk  before  him,  and 
said :  ‘I  have  been  told  that  I  should  be  assassinated  if  I  came 
here.  If  that  is  to  be  done,  then  it  is  the  first  business  in 
order,  and  let  it  be  attended  to.’  No  attempt  having  been 
made,  he  said:  ‘I  conclude  the  danger  is  past;’  and  then 
he  proceeded  to  make  his  speech.  His  conduct  as  Military 
Governor  was  distinguished  for  courage  and  for  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  Union;  and  the  admiration  aroused 
throughout  the  North  by  his  conduct  led  to  his  nomination 
for  Vice-President  upon  the  Republican  ticket  in  1864.  He 
was  elected  and  afterwards  became  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

“We  were  personal  friends.  The  first  time  I  met  Mr. 
Johnson  was  in  this  chamber.  I  was  on  a  casual  visit  here 
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and  heard  the  debate  in  which  Mr.  Breckinridge  made  his 
final  speech  before  leaving  to  join  the  Confederate  army.  I 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Johnson  then,  and  from  that  time  we 
were  friends.  After  I  had  voted  for  his  impeachment,  I  met 
him  accidentally ;  he  wore  the  same  kindly  smile  as  in  times 
before,  and  offered  me  his  hand.  I  thought  it  showed  nobil¬ 
ity  of  soul.  There  were  not  many  men  who  could  have  done 
that. 

“He  has  gone.  We  are  all  soon  to  follow  him.  If  he  had 
his  faults,  let  them  be  buried  with  him.  Let  us  remember 
the  great  services  he  rendered  to  his  country.  He  was  faith¬ 
ful  to  his  country  in  a  time  of  great  trial,  and  let  that  fidelity 
and  those  services  always  be  remembered.” 

The  simplicity  of  diction,  depth  of  feeling  and  admirable 
taste  that  characterized  this  brief  eulogy  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
celled. 

In  January,  1876,  there  was  a  proposition  for  a  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  in  Georgia,  and  Robert  Toombs,  who  had 
been  a  senator  from  that  state  before  the  war,  and  had  re¬ 
signed  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  rebellion,  made  a  public 
speech  at  Atlanta  to  the  members  of  the  Georgia  legislature 
and  others,  upon  the  subject  of  this  convention.  The  speech 
contained  the  following  passages.: 

“We  got  a  good  many  honest  fellows  into  the  first  legisla¬ 
ture,  but  I  will  tell  you  how  we  got  them  there.  I  will  tell 
the  truth.  The  newspapers  won’t  tell  it  to  you.  We  got 
them  there  by  carrying  the  black  vote  by  intimidation  and 
bribery,  and  I  helped  to  do  it.  [Applause.]  I  would  have 
scorned  the  people  if  they  had  not  done  it.  And  I  will  buy 
them  as  long  as  they  put  beasts  to  go  to  the  ballot-box. 
[Cheers.]  No  man  should  be  given  the  elective  franchise 
who  has  not  the  intelligence  to  use  it  properly.  The  rogue 
should  not  have  it,  for  government  is  made  to  punish  him ; 
the  fool  should  not  have  it  for  government  is  made  to  take 
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care  of  him.  Now,  these  miserable  wretches,  the  Yankees, 
have  injected  five  millions  of  savages  into  the  stomach  of  our 
body  politic,  and  the  man  who  says  he  accepts  negro  suffrage, 
I  say,  accursed  be  he  1  [Cheers.]  I  will  accept  everything. 
I  will  accept  Grant  and  empire  before  I  will  accept  such  a 
Democrat!  [Applause.]  The  poor,  ignorant  negro;  talk 
of  him  governing  you  and  me !  It  takes  the  highest  order  of 
intellect  to  govern  the  people,  and  those  poor  wretches  talk 
of  governing  us!  Why,  they  can’t  perpetuate  their  own  ne¬ 
gro  power.  In  the  counties  where  they  were  in  the  majority 
they  did  not  preserve  their  power  and  perpetuate  their  rule. 
My  remedy  helped  us  to  break  that  up.  We  carried  them 
with  us  by  bribery  and  intimidation.  I  advised  it  and  paid 
my  money  for  it.  [Applause.]  You  all  know  it  but  won’t 
say  it.  .  .  . 

“I  don’t  want  representation  based  on  population  alone. 
We  never  before  had  it  so  in  Georgia.  It  was  always  based 
upon  population  and  territory,  and  if  you  have  a  convention 
I  can  make  you  a  constitution  by  which  the  people  will  rule, 
and  the  nigger  will  never  be  heard  from  again.”  [Cheers.] 

On  February  4  Morton,  in  discussing  the  Pinchback  reso¬ 
lution,  spoke  of  a  conspiracy  to  overwhelm  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  South,  and  quoted  these  passages  from  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Toombs  as  evidence  of  the  course  pursued  in 
Georgia. 

Morton’s  purpose  was  to  draw  out  a  reply  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  senators,  and  by  bringing  on  a  political  discussion  to 
solidify  the  Republican  vote  in  favor  of  Pinchback.  The 
Democrats,  however,  prudently  concluded  to  remain  silent 
and  let  the  Republicans  do  the  fighting  among  themselves. 
The  Southern  Democrats  were  criticised  for  this  by  their  con¬ 
stituents,  and  Senator  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  some  few  weeks 
later,  went  to  Atlanta  and  delivered  a  speech  at  the  same 
place  where  Toombs  had  delivered  his,  and  to  an  audience  of 
the  same  character.  In  this  speech  he  spoke  of  an  under- 
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standing  that  silence  should  be  kept  by  the  Democratic  sena¬ 
tors  during  the  Pinchback  discussion,  and  he  thus  referred  to 
Morton’s  criticism: 

“A  few  days  before  I  left  Washington,  Senator  Morton,  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  read  from  his  seat  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  from  this  stand,  by  a  distinguished  son  of  Georgia; 
delivered,  as  Mr.  Morton  said,  by  the  inyitation  of  the 
legislature,  in  the  presence  of  the  legislature  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  legislature  [Cries  of  no !  no !  no!  from 
members  in  all  parts  of  the  house],  and  it  has  gone  to  the 
North,  flying  upon  the  wings  of  the  telegraph,  that  the 
champion  of  the  convention  in  Georgia  has  at  last  in¬ 
formed  the  country  and  the  world  of  the  real  purpose  of 
Georgia  Democrats  in  calling  a  convention.  What  is  that 
purpose?  Mr.  Morton  gave  it  in  the  classic  words  of  this 
Georgian  “to  put  the  nigger  where  he  will  never  be  heard 
from  again.’’  Now,  fellow-countrymen,  this  has  gone  forth 
to  the  North  as  the  echo  of  the  sentiments  of  this  body. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  Georgia  that  does  not  know  how  un¬ 
just  is  such  an  imputation.  .  .  . 

“I  share  with  you,  my  countrymen,  all  your  pride  in  the 
past  of  that  distinguished  Georgian.  For  his  past  services 
to  the  state  and  country,  I  honor  him.  But  I  would  be  an 
unfaithful  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower  to  which  your  confi¬ 
dence  has  assigned  me,  if  I  did  not  warn  you,  that  that  sen¬ 
tence,  wild  as  it  was,  is  brimful  of  poison  for  the  Northern 
mind,  of  defeat  for  Democrats  and  of  calamity  for  you.” 

After  Gordon  had  returned  to  Washington  he  introduced, 
on  March  7,  a  resolution  reciting  the  frauds  committed  by  dis¬ 
tillers  and  asking  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  ascertain 
whether  the  laws  levying  the  whisky  tax  should  not  be 
amended  and  a  corps  of  excise  created,  whose  members  and 
employes  should  be  removable  only  for  incapacity  or  malfeas¬ 
ance. 

Gordon  referred  to  the  demoralization  in  the  public  serv- 
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ice,  to  the  Credit  Mobilier,  the  Sanborn  Contracts,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  city  rings,  and,  lastly,  to  the  whisky  ring,  gathering  in¬ 
to  its  network  of  temptation  officers  high  in  the  internal 
revenue  service. 

Morton  considered  that  Gordon’s  resolution  was  aimed  at 
the  Republican  administration,  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
turning  the  discussion  into  a  political  debate. 

He  observed  that  civil  war  was  generally  followed  by  a 
period  of  demoralization,  and  that  in  that  case  the  responsi¬ 
bility  came  back  upon  those  who  made  the  war.  They  were 
the  last  persons  who  had  the  right  to  complain  of  its  conse¬ 
quences.  There  were  some  other  forms  of  corruption,  he 
added,  quite  as  dangerous  as  the  whisky  frauds.  Referring 
to  the  Atlanta  speeches,  he  said  that  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  in  Georgia  had  said  to  the  world:  “We  carried 
the  election  by  bribery  and  intimidation;  I  confess  it;  I  was 
a  party  to  it.”  If  the  charge  was  true,  it  was  a  damning 
charge  against  the  Democracy  of  Georgia.  If  it  was  not 
true,  it  was  a  foul  calumny,  and  then  and  there  was  the  place 
to  repel  that  calumny ;  in  the  capital  of  the  state,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  very  men  before  whom  it  had  been  uttered.  The 
senator  from  Georgia  had  passed  it  by  in  silence.  .  .  . 

“What  must  we  understand  by  this?”  asked  Morton.  “That 
he  did  not  feel  authorized  to  deny  that  charge.  There  was  a 
case  of  corruption,  equal  in  its  turpitude  to  a  whisky  fraud, 
and  in  its  consequences  more  far-reaching ;  one  that  was  to 
overrule  the  will  and  the  wishes  of  half  a  million  of  people  in 
the  state  of  Georgia.  Now,  while  the  senator  is  proposing 
a  remedy  for  whisky  frauds — and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  him 
turn  the  powers  of  his  intellect  in  that  direction — perhaps  he 
could  present  some  remedy  for  these  election  frauds,  a  remedy 
against  bribery;  and  as  he  would  appoint  officers  for  life  to 
prevent  whisky  frauds,  perhaps  he  would  abolish  all  elections, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  buy  men  to  vote  the 
ticket,  as  Mr.  Toombs  said  the  Democracy  of  Georgia  did.’ 
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Gordon  now  secured  a  copy  of  certain  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Georgia  legislature  the  day  after  his  Atlanta  speech, 
and  caused  them  to  be  read.  They  declared  that  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  equal  political  rights  was  contemplated,  that 
the  relations  of  all  classes  in  Georgia  had  been  harmoniously 
adjusted  and  that  it  was  neither  the  desire  nor  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  that  state  to  re-open  these  questions. 

Morton  observed:  “Now  the  resolutions  have  been  read, 
and  they  have  been  as  silent  in  regard  to  the  bribery  and  in¬ 
timidation  as  my  friend  was.” 

Gordon  interposed:  “I  deny  that  the  election  was  carried 
in  that  way  in  Georgia.  I  assert  here  to-day  roundly,  and 
in  the  hearing  of  the  senator,  that  what  might  have  been 
General  Toombs’  experience  I  know  not,  but  I  know  that 
large  bodies  of  the  colored  men  in  Georgia  marched  to  the 
polls  of  their  own  accord  with  Democratic  badges  pinned 
upon  their  lapels,  and  that  colored  clubs  were  organized  all 
over  that  state.  The  senator  has  had  an  opportunity  of  find¬ 
ing  out  all  of  these  facts.  Why  does  he  not  show  the  fact 
that  there  was  intimidation  in  Georgia? 

Morton  answered:  “I  did  show  it,  by  Mr.  Toombs.’’ 

Gordon  added:  “By  colored  Democrats,  I  mean  to  say.’’ 

Morton  replied:  “He  is  the  most  distinguished  Democrat 
in  Georgia  to-day.  The  senator  stood  in  the  same  place  with 
this  great  charge  resting  upon  his  party.  He  did  not  answer 
it.” 

Gordon  retorted  that  he  had  no  doubt  General  Toombs 
told  the  truth  when  he  said  he  had  given  money  to  the  elec¬ 
tion,  that  he  had  no  doubt  Morton  would  tell  the  truth  if  he 
would  admit  that  there  never  had  been  an  election  in  Indiana 
to  which  he  had  not  given  money. 

Morton  rejoined:  “Ah,  Mr.  President,  that  will  not  do. 
Mr.  Toombs  did  not  say  that  he  had  given  money  as  men 
can  do  legitimately  to  carry  on  an  election,  but  he  said  he 
had  given  money  to  buy  votes.  I  never  did  that.” 
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Morton  thus  referred  to  another  speech  made  by  Gordon 
to  his  constituents,  in  which  he  had  said:  “You  have  to 
meet  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  senator  from  Indiana.’’ 

You  see,  continued  Morton,  “he  carefully  excepted  from 
among  the  enemies  of  the  Georgia  Democracy,  the  devil.  In 
fact  we  may  understand  that  they  are  friends  and  allies.  The 
devil  is  understood  and  believed  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the 
great  and  noble  order  of  the  Ku-Klux  which  did  so  much  in 
revolutionizing  the  politics  of  Georgia.  It  would  not  do  to 
speak  of  him  disrespectfully.’’ 

Gordon  declared  that  he  had  meant  that  the  senator  had 
usurped  the  place  of  that  enemy. 

Morton  retorted:  “I  understood  what  the  senator  meant 
from  what  he  said.  In  quoting  the  usual  sentence  he  struck 
out  ‘the  devil’  and  inserted  ‘the  senator  from  Indiana,’  be¬ 
cause  they  regard  the  senator  from  Indiana  as  unfriendly  to 
the  Georgia  Democracy,  and  because  they  regard  the  devil 
as  being  its  friend,  up-builder  and  upholder.’’ 

Of  this  debate  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  said:  “Morton 
failed  to  put  his  beloved  Pinchback  into  the  Senate,  but  he 
got  in  some  resounding  thwacks  upon  the  hide  of  Gordon.’’ 

2 — Mor. — 25 


CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  CINCINNATI  CONVENTION 

The  year  had  now  come  for  the  election  of  a  President. 
Grant  was  near  the  end  of  his  second  term.  Whom  would 
the  Republicans  choose  as  their  candidate  to  succeed  him? 
It  was  understood  that  Morton  was  an  aspirant  for  the  nomi¬ 
nation,  and  that  Blaine,  Bristow,  Hayes  and  Conkling  would 
be  his  principal  competitors.  There  were  some  who  still  be¬ 
lieved  that  Grant  would  be  nominated  for  a  third  term.  It 
was  not  hard  to  see,  however,  that  this  would  be  a  dangerous 
experiment  for  the  Republican  party,  and  the  question  was 
soon  settled  by  a  public  letter  from  the  President  declining  to 
enter  the  contest.  At  the  outset  the  Indiana  senator  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  strongest  candidate  of  any.  It  was  chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  his  friends  that  the  National  Republican 
Committee  had  selected  Cincinnati  as  the  place  for  holding 
the  Republican  convention.  Cincinnati  was  more  accessible 
to  his  supporters  than  any  other  city  available  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Morton  was  popular  in  Cincinnati.  During  the  war 
he  had  given  effective  aid  to  that  city  when  it  was  threatened 
by  the  invasion  of  Kirby  Smith  and  the  raid  of  John  Morgan, 
and  his  portrait,  painted  by  Buchanan  Read  at  the  request 
of  the  city,  hung  in  the  council  chamber.  He  had  been  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  last  Ohio  cam¬ 
paign.  In  Chicago  the  friends  of  Blaine  were  numerous  and 
active.  In  the  East  there  were  influences  favorable  to  Conk- 
ling,  to  Blaine,  and  to  other  “favorite  sons,’’  such  as  Hart- 
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ranft,  of  Pennsylvania,  or  Jewell,  of  Connecticut.  Cincinnati 
was  the  best  city  for  Morton.  But  even  here  he  had  to  share 
his  advantages  with  Bristow,  who  came  from  the  neighboring 
state  of  Kentucky,  and  with  Hayes,  whose  friends  in  Ohio, 
it  was  thought,  would  give  him  a  sincere  though  not  very 
enthusiastic  support  in  the  convention.  Moreover,  Cincin¬ 
nati  was  emphatically  a  “hard  money”  city,  and  the  Indiana 
senator  was  not  considered  a  “hard  money”  candidate. 

Morton  was  sure  to  come  to  the  convention  with  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  of  his  own  state.  There  were,  of  course, 
some  malcontents,  whose  complaints  were  re-echoed  in  greatly 
increased  volume  by  the  Democratic  press  and  by  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News ,  an  independent  paper,  which  was  opposed  to 
him.  But  his  authority  among  the  Republicans  of  Indiana  was 
supreme.  The  time  set  for  the  state  convention  was  the  22d 
of  February.  As  the  news  came  from  township  meetings  and 
from  county  conventions,  declarations  indorsing  him  were 
chronicled  therein,  and  when  the  state  convention  met,  a  res¬ 
olution  was  unanimously  adopted  presenting  his  name  to  the 
Cincinnati  convention,  and  the  state  committee  was  instructed 
to  prepare  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  public  services. 

Morton  also  relied  upon  the  support  of  the  Republicans  of 
the  South  and  his  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  The  colored 
people  resented  the  exclusion  of  Pinchback  from  the  Senate 
and  were  grateful  for  Morton’s  advocacy  of  his  claims.  Friends 
of  other  candidates  had  endeavored  to  secure  their  support, 
but  had  found  them  nearly  all  loyal  to  Morton.  A  national 
convention  of  colored  people,  held  at  Nashville  on  April  7, 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Indiana  senator.  Had  it  not  been 
for  three  Kentucky  delegates  who  supported  Bristow,  Morton 
would  have  been  definitely  indorsed.  “The  frantic  foolish¬ 
ness  of  the  negroes  about  Morton”  was  spoken  of  in  Demo¬ 
cratic  newspapers. 

Morton’s  friends  believed  that  besides  his  own  state  he 
would  have  some  support  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
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and  scattering  votes  from  several  Western  states  in  addition  to 
his  heavy  preponderance  in  the  South,  and  that  he  would  carry 
the  convention  on  the  second  ballot. 

There  was,  however,  an  essential  weakness  in  his  Southern 
support,  not  only  because  it  came  from  a  class  ignorant  and 
easily  influenced,  but  also  because  it  came  from  states,  many 
of  which  the  Republican  party  had  little  hope  of  carrying  in 
the  election. 

Morton’s  candidacy  at  once  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  attacks 
upon  him  by  the  Democratic  newspapers  in  Indiana.  They 
teemed  for  months  with  all  sorts  of  vapid  charges.  An  effort 
was  made  at  Washington  to  implicate  Morton  in  the  Emma 
Mine  scandal,  but  the  senator  confronted  Lyon,  the  witness 
from  whose  testimony  his  participation  in  the  matter  had  been 
inferred  and  compelled  this  witness  to  admit,  not  only  that 
Morton  had  never  had  any  connection  with  it,  but  that  he  had 
refused  a  retainer  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  as  counsel,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  become  satisfied  that  the  object  of  the  parties 
was  to  secure  his  political  influence. 

Morton’s  strength  in  many  parts  of  the  country  was  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  attitude  of  the  Republican  party  in  Indiana  in 
regard  to  resumption.  The  so-called  “greenback  craze”  in 
that  state  was  at  its  height.  The  advocates  of  an  increase  of 
legal-tender  currency  were  not  only  strong  enough  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  separate  party,  but  they  controlled  the  Democratic  state 
organization,  and  their  influence  was  powerful  even  among 
the  Republicans.  The  Indianapolis  Journal  demanded  the 
repeal  of  the  resumption  act,  which,  it  said,  “was  hanging 
like  a  mill-stone  about  the  neck  of  the  country.” 

In  the  platform  of  the  Republican  convention  of  the  22d  of 
February  there  was  much  that  was  known  to  be  an  echo  of 
Morton’s  sentiments,  and  among  these  resolutions  was  one 
declaring  that  so  much  of  the  resumption  act  as  fixed  the 
time  for  specie  payments  should  be  repealed,  and  that  the 
financial  troubles  of  the  country  should  be  corrected  by  natural 
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laws.  In  point  of  fact  Morton  had  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  particular  resolution,  yet  he  was  naturally  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  it. 

Republicans  in  other  parts  of  the  country  censured  the  In¬ 
diana  convention  for  trying  to  “sound  the  keynote’’  in  national 
issues,  and  the  resolution,  taken  in  connection  with  Morton’s 
own  expressions,  had  placed  him  in  an  ambiguous  position, 
which,  for  him,  was  extremely  rare.  He  had  said  in  his  Ur- 
bana  speech  that  he  would  stand  by  the  resumption  law  until 
experience  had  demonstrated  that  it  was  impracticable  or 
needed  amendment.  What  would  be  sufficient  to  show  this 
was  not  stated,  and  it  was  considered  both  in  the  East  and 
the  West  that  his  future  course  would  be  uncertain.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  he  did  not  command  the  support  of  that  great 
body  of  the  Republican  party  which  insisted  upon  the  literal 
and  exact  fulfillment  of  the  promise  to  resume. 

Moreover,  Morton  and  his  friends  had  overestimated  the 
advantage  of  having  the  convention  held  in  Cincinnati.  Al¬ 
though  the  citizens  of  that  town  were  friendly,  and  the  after¬ 
noon  paper,  the  Cincinnati  Times,  supported  him,  the  two 
morning  Republican  dailies,  the  Commercial  and  Gazette, 
showed  a  friendship  for  Mr.  Bristow,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  Commercial  (edited  by  Morton’s  old  fellow-student,  Mu¬ 
rat  Halstead),  soon  grew  into  open  hostility  toward  the  Indi¬ 
ana  senator.  The  constant  attacks  made  by  the  press  of 
Cincinnati  had  weakened  Morton’s  influence  in  that  city  be¬ 
fore  the  convention  met. 

During  the  winter  Blaine  had  developed  phenomenal  popu¬ 
larity,  and  had  secured  the  support  not  only  of  the  greater 
part  of  New  England  but  also  of  many  of  the  states  of  the 
Northwest.  Early  in  April  charges  were  made  affecting  his 
personal  integrity.  It  was  alleged  that  funds  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  had  been  illegally  used,  and  that 
Blaine  had  made  profit  out  of  the  transaction.  J.  C.  Harri¬ 
son,  a  banker  of  Indianapolis,  was  thought  to  be  in  possession 
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of  knowledge  that  would  ruin  Blaine’s  prospects  for  the  presi¬ 
dency,  and  since  Harrison  was  a  friend  of  Morton  it  was 
charged  that  Morton  had  instigated  the  publication  of  these 
matters  in  order  to  injure  Blaine.  It  was  answered  that  Mor¬ 
ton  would  be  lacking  in  the  sagacity  attributed  to  him  if  he 
had  set  afloat  at  his  own  home  such  a  story  about  his  com¬ 
petitor. 

The  New  York  World  now  brought  charges  against  Morton, 
and  on  April  28  published  a  dispatch  stating  that  there  were 
documents  in  the  office  of  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  which  would  show  that  among  the  expenditures  made 
under  an  appropriation  of  July  31,  1861,  for  protecting  loyal 
citizens  of  states  in  rebellion  was  the  following  item:  “For 
supplying  transportation  and  delivery  of  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  in  states  in  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  O.  P.  Morton,  Governor  of  Indiana,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.”  Indiana  had  never  been  in 
rebellion.  Why  had  Morton  had  this  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  when  there  was  no  purpose  for  which  the 
money  could  have  been  legally  expended? 

This  dispatch  was  copied  in  other  leading  papers  and 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  country. 

Springer,  of  Illinois,  was  one  of  the  congressmen  who  had 
been  making  inquiries  into  Morton’s  expenditures,  and  it  was 
said  that  he  had  informed  the  representatives  of  Democratic 
newspapers  that  he  was  going  to  open  a  volcano  which  would 
overwhelm  the  Indiana  senator.  Bristow  told  Morton  of  the 
proposed  investigation.  Morton  called  upon  Springer  and 
asked  whether  he  desired  to  see  any  particular  papers,  or 
whether  he  had  any  charges  to  make  regarding  Morton’s  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  while  Governor  of  Indiana.  Springer 
replied  in  the  negative.  Morton  said  that  he  had  no  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  fullest  investigation,  but  that  he  would  insist  that 
W.  H.  H.  Terrell,  who  had  been  his  Financial  Secretary, 
and  General  Sturm,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  who  had  had  charge 
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of  many  of  these  expenditures,  should  be  present.  Springer 
suggested  that  if  any  injustice  should  be  done,  Morton  might 
explain  afterwards.  Morton  said  he  wished  the  publication 
of  his  accounts  with  the  government  to  be  correct  in  the  first 
place,  and  he  telegraphed  to  Terrell  and  Sturm  to  come  to 
Washington. 

On  May  2  these  gentlemen  called  upon  Springer  and  told 
him  they  were  ready  to  go  with  him  and  examine  the  ac¬ 
counts.  Springer  declined  to  go,  and  afterwards  wrote  to 
Morton  that  he  had  no  charges  to  make.  “Everybody,” 
said  the  Journal ,  “is  laughing  at  Springer.” 

On  May  3  Morton  rose  to  a  personal  explanation.  At 
his  request  the  dispatch  published  in  the  World  was  read  to 
the  Senate.  Morton’s  statement  was  as  follows: 

“Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
spring  of  1863,  advanced  to  me  $250,000  to  enable  me  to 
carry  forward  military  operations  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  Of 
thus  sum  I  expended  $133-302.91  in  the  service  of  the  state, 
with  which  I  charged  the  state,  in  my  settlement  with  it,  and 
the  remaining  $1 16,697.09  were  not  expended.  This  amount 
I  returned  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The 
$I33-3°2.9U  that  I  had  expended  on  behalf  of  the  state  were 
paid  back  to  the  government  by  giving  the  government  credit 
for  that  amount  upon  advances  which  had  been  made  by  the 
state  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  advances  were  duly 
audited  by  the  treasury  department  and  allowed  as  just  and 
valid  claims  against  the  government  in  favor  of  the  state. 
This  settlement  and  final  adjustment  of  the  whole  sum  of 
$250,000  are  shown  by  the  following  voucher  and  quietus 
from  the  office  of  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treasury: 

%  “Treasury  Department,  Second  Auditor’s  Office, 

“November  8,  1865. 

“Sir— The  charge  of  $250,000  on  the  books  of  this  office 
on  account  of  supplying  arms  to  loyal  citizens  in  revolted 
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states’  has  this  day  been  closed  on  the  books  of  this  office, 
to  wit,  by  a  deposit,  by  you,  of  $116,697.09  and  a  transfer 
of  $133,302.91  of  funds  from  the  books  of  the  Third  Auditor’s 
office  to  your  credit  on  the  books  of  this  office. 

“Very  respectfully, 

“Your  obedient  servant, 

“John  M.  Sims,  for  Auditor. 
“His  Excellency,  O.  P.  Morton, 

“Governor  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

“From  these  vouchers  it  will  appear  that  the  whole  sum  of 
$250,000  was  accounted  for  and  repaid  to  the  government. 

“It  will  be  proper  in  this  connection  to  state  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  $250,000  were  advanced  to  me  by 
the  President  and  the  use  made  of  it  in  order  that  I  may  show 
that  it  was  not  misapplied.” 

Morton  now  described  the  conduct  of  the  Democratic  leg¬ 
islature  of  1863,  its  hostility  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
its  contemptuous  rejection  of  his  messuage  and  approval  of 
that  of  Governor  Seymour,  its  disloyal  resolutions  and  the 
treasonable  sentiments  uttered  by  its  members,  the  attempted 
passage  of  the  military  bill  to  strip  the  Governor  of  all  power 
over  the  militia  of  the  state,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  House,  the  failure  to  make  appropriations, 
his  own  efforts  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  government  and  the  loan  made  to  him  by  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Stanton,  who  both  agreed  that  Indiana  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  rebellion,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  state  came 
within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  act  of  July  31,  1861. 
Stanton,  he  said,  had  declared  to  the  President,  with  great 
emphasis,  that  if  Indiana  lost  her  position  as  a  loyal  state, 
the  final  success  of  the  government  would  be  endangered,  and 
that  the  Governor  must  be  sustained  at  whatever  cost  or 
hazard. 

Morton  then  read  the  portion  of  his  message  to  the  legisla- 
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ture  of  1865  describing  these  transactions,  and  asking  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  his  expenditures. 

He  continued:  “A  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses, 
embracing  some  of  the  ablest  Democratic  members,  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  as  requested  in  my  message,  and  having  patiently 
investigated  all  my  accounts,  including  the  expenditure  of 
the  $133,302.91,  that  I  had  obtained  from  the  President, 
they  unanimously  reported  these  accounts  correct,  taking  no 
exception  event  to  the  amount  of  one  cent. 

“My  course  was  approved  by  the  people  of  Indiana  in  my 
re-election  as  Governor  in  October,  1864,  by  a  majority  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand,  and  in  the  election  of  a  Repub¬ 
lican  legislature  and  Republican  state  officers.” 

Morton  now  described  the  rise,  progress  and  conspiracies 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  and  Sons  of  Liberty,  and 
the  final  overthrow  of  these  secret  orders. 

He  thus  concluded:  “It  maybe  proper  to  state  here  that 
the  Democratic  legislature  of  1863,  before  its  sudden  adjourn¬ 
ment,  had  appointed  an  auditing  committee  of  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  to  audit  and  supervise  all  of  my  accounts  and  expendi¬ 
tures  for  military  purposes.  That  committee  sat  almost 
continuously  until  January,  1865,  and  did  audit  and  approve 
every  one  of  my  expenditures,  including  the  $133,302.91  of 
the  fund  obtained  from  the  President.  The  same  legislature 
also  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  all  my  expenditures 
and  accounts  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  up  to  January, 
1863.  This  investigation  was  prosecuted  with  great  diligence 
until  late  in  the  spring  of  1863,  and  after  the  breaking  up  of 
the  legislature.  Failing  to  find  anything  wrong  in  my  ac¬ 
counts  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  committee  refused  to 
make  any  report  at  all,  but  the  Republican  minority  made  a 
report  indorsing  and  sustaining  my  official  conduct  in  every 
particular.  ’  ’ 

Anthony  and  Cameron  also  gave  testimony  to  Morton’s 
patriotism  and  the  value  of  his  services  during  the  war. 
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Morton  had  been  ill,  and  shortly  after  delivering  his  speech 
he  was  overcome  with  prostration,  and  after  being  removed 
to  his  hotel  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  some  time.  But 
his  speech  had  crushed  the  charges  against  him. 

The  New  York  World  publicly  recanted.  “Whichever  one 
of  Morton’s  rivals,”  it  said,  “was  instrumental  in  letting  out 
the  fact  that  he  got  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
expend  in  Indiana  during  the  war  ...  is  probably  sorry 
that  he  told  the  story,  for  the  way  in  which  the  great  war 
Governor  put  on  the  bloody  shirt  and  stiutted  about  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah  yesterday,  certainly  ad¬ 
vanced  his  chances  before  the  Cincinnati  convention.  Never 
before  did  he  shoulder  his  crutch  so  gallantly  and  show  how 
fields  were  won,  or  slay  the  slain  with  such  thrilling  execu¬ 
tion.  The  hearts  of  Blaine  and  Bristow  must  be  sad  to-night, 
as  they  think  how  petty  and  insignificant  they  and  their  little 
railroad  and  mule  scandals  must  appear  compared  with  the 
experience  of  this  organizer  of  armies,  this  defier  of  legisla¬ 
tures,  this  comrade  of  Stanton.  Even  the  Adonis  from  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk  must  bow  his  stately  head  and  distil 
the  briny  tear  at  the  thought  of  the  triumph  of  Morton.  ... 
The  attack  on  his  record  as  Governor  was  an  exquisite  piece 

of  good  fortune.” 

The  New  York  Herald  declared  that  Morton,  so  far  from 
deserving  censure,  deserved  lasting  renown.  His  action 
would  be  remembered  to  his  honor  as  one  of  the  brave  deeds 
of  the  war  long  after  the  questions  of  the  present  hour  had 

been  forgotten.  _  ;j 

“It  is  a  lovely  exhibition  of  Democratic  policy,  said 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial ,  “to  have  this  matter  raked  up 
just  now.  There  are  red  hot  coals  still  in  the  old  ash  heap.” 
“The  attack  upon  Morton,”  it  continued,  “showed  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  bull  that  challenged  the  locomotive,  or  of  the  old 
ram  that  precipitated  himself  against  the  harrow  tooth  upon 
which  a  ragged  hat  had  been  hung  for  his  provocation. 
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By  this  time  it  became  clear  to  Morton’s  foes  that  nothing 
was  to  be  made  by  hunting  up  his  war  record,  or  by  charges 
of  personal  corruption. 

As  the  time  for  the  convention  drew  near,  Morton’s  phys¬ 
ical  infirmities  were  brought  forward  as  the  main  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  nominated.  If  he  should  die  during  his 
term,  it  was  said,  the  country  might  have  another  John  Tyler 
or  Andrew  Johnson.  His  friends  urged  that  he  had  done  more 
work  than  any  man  in  the  Senate,  that  he  had  not  missed  a 
meeting  of  his  committee,  and  that  the  thousands  who  had 
heard  him  speak  during  the  Ohio  campaign  needed  no  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  his  condition.  Yet  notwithstanding  this,  Morton’s 
paralysis  was,  perhaps,  a  stronger  reason  than  any  other  to 
hinder  the  opponents  of  Blaine  from  uniting  upon  the  Indiana 
senator. 

But  there  was  still  another  reason.  The  men  who  opposed 
Blaine  were  many  of  them  men  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
Grant,  and  who  demanded  a  reform  of  the  civil  service. 
There  had  been  many  scandals  during  Grant’s  administra¬ 
tion.  Morton,  although  he  had  had  no  part  in  these,  had 
always  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  President  and  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  distribution  of  patronage. 

On  the  1 6th  and  17th  of  Maya  conference  (mostly  of  Re¬ 
publicans)  was  held  in  New  York  to  organize  a  movement 
for  the  purification  of  the  government  and  for  preventing  the 
nomination  of  Blaine,  Conkling  or  Morton.  This  meeting  was 
not  large  in  numbers,  but  it  was  composed  of  men  of  influ¬ 
ence,  such  as  Theodore  Woolsey  (who  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent),  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Prof.  Seeley,  Prof.  Sumner, 
Parke  Godwin,  Carl  Schurz,  Horace  White,  David  A.  Wells, 
Peter  Cooper  and  others.  In  an  address  adopted  at  this 
conference  the  signers  agreed  to  support  no  candidate  who 
had  failed  to  use  his  opportunities  in  exposing  and  correcting 
abuses,  or  in  whom  the  impulses  of  the  party  manager  were 
predominant  over  those  of  the  reformer. 
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Many  state  conventions  in  different  parts  of  the  Union 
were  held  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  in  these  Blaine 
developed  unexpected  strength.  Several  days  before  the 
convention,  it  appeared  that  nearly  three  hundred  votes  would 
be  given  for  him  upon  the  first  ballot  and  that  Morton, 
although  second  candidate,  would  not  have  half  that  number 
and  would  not  receive  a  vote  from  any  Northern  state  except 
Indiana. 

Conkling  would  have  sixty-nine  votes  from  his  own  state 
and  a  few  scattering  votes  from  the  South.  He  believed  that 
he  would  be  the  second  choice  of  the  South  if  Morton  failed. 
He  had  the  support  of  Grant  and  the  administration.  The 
betting,  strange  to  say,  was  in  his  favor. 

Bristow,  in  addition  to  Kentucky  and  a  few  scattering 
votes  in  the  South,  had  (whether  deservedly  or  not)  the  sup¬ 
port  of  many  who  sought  as  their  paramount  object  the 
reform  of  administrative  abuses.  His  candidacy,  as  well  as 
that  of  Hayes,  was  regarded  as  a  nucleus  around  which  the 
opposition  to  Blaine  was  likely  to  gather. 

Hartranft,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Jewell,  of  Connecticut, 
were  “favorite  sons”  of  their  respective  states,  whose  nomina¬ 
tion  was  not  considered  possible.  The  Pennsylvania  delega¬ 
tion  of  fifty-eight  men  was  under  the  lead  of  Cameron,  who 
was  strongly  opposed  to  Blaine,  while  a  majority  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  were  personally  friendly  to  the  Maine  candidate  and 
might  support  him  if  opportunity  offered. 

The  Hoosiers  came  to  Cincinnati  in  trains  and  steamboats 
chartered  for  the  purpose  “as  thick  as  mosquitoes  in  black¬ 
berry  time”  (to  use  the  words  of  adverse  contemporary  criti¬ 
cism).  Thousands  werevpresent.  A  few  men  from  Indiana 
who  were  opposed  to  Morton  also  came  to  Cincinnati  as  sup¬ 
porters  of  Bristow.  Among  them  were  Judge  Walter  Q. 
Gresham  and  John  H.  Holliday,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  but  they  were  lost  amid  the  multitude  of  Morton  men. 
Indiana  was  more  in  earnest  for  her  candidate  than  any  other 
state,  and  supported  him  with  fervid  enthusiasm. 
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But  it  was  soon  evident  that  Blaine  was  making  dangerous 
inroads  among  the  friends  of  other  candidates,  that  if  he  was  to 
be  defeated  these  must  unite  upon  some  one  man,  and  that 
they  could  not  unite  upon  Morton.  There  was  already  some 
talk  of  Hayes,  since  he  had  fewer  enemies  than  any  of  the 
others. 

On  June  14  Governor  Morgan,  of  New  York,  called  the 
convention  to  order.  M.  D.  Pomeroy  was  chosen  temporary 
chairman,  and  Edward  McPherson,  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
made  permanent  chairman.  The  platform  was  adopted  on 
June  15.  It  began  with  the  declaration,  that  the  United 
States  was  a  nation,  and  not  a  league,  and  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  the  Republican  party  was  “that  all  men 
were  created  equal.”  It  demanded  the  enforcement  of  the 
amendments,  resumption,  civil  service  reform,  the  punishment 
of  official  misconduct,  non-sectarian  schools  and  a  protective 
tariff.  It  opposed  land  grants,  insisted  upon  treaty  protection 
for  naturalized  Americans,  urged  an  investigation  of  the  effect 
of  Chinese  immigration,  promised  respectful  consideration  to 
the  claims  of  women  for  additional  rights,  demanded  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  polygamy,  advocated  liberal  pension  laws,  dep¬ 
recated  sectional  feeling  and  charged  against  the  Democracy 
sympathy  with  rebellion,  imbecility  upon  financial  questions 
and  general  incompetency  to  administer  the  government.  It 
indorsed  the  administration  of  President  Grant. 

The  speeches  nominating  the  candidates  were  also  made  on 
the  15th.  The  states  were  called  in  alphabetical  order.  J. 
W.  Kellogg,  on  behalf  of  Connecticut,  presented  the  name  of 
Jewell.  When  Indiana  was  called  Richard  W.  Thompson 
rose  to  nominate  Morton.  There* were  great  hopes  of  the 
effect  of  Thompson’s  speech.  He  was  the  “Old  Man  Elo¬ 
quent”  of  Indiana.  His  clear,  ringing  voice  always  pro¬ 
duced  an  electric  effect.  But  in  this  instance  he  did  not  fulfill 
expectations.  After  a  rather  commonplace  eulogy  of  the  “old 
War  Governor,”  he  thus  spoke  of  Morton’s  physical  disability : 
“True,  he  has  been  afflicted  in  his  legs,  but  it  does  not  re- 
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quire  legs  to  make  a  statesman.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  If 
he  had  been  in  the  condition  of  Jeff.  Davis,  his  legs  would 
have  been  of  service  to  him.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  His 
head  is  clear,  his  heart  is  sound,  his  will  is  uncontrollable,  his 
devotion  to  the  Union  is  unabated,  and  he  is  ready  now,  to¬ 
morrow  or  the  next  day  to  give  his  life  for  the  honor  of  the 
old  flag.  ’  ’ 

While  Morton’s  name  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  the 
speech  was  a  disappointment.  The  allusion  to  his  infirmity 
was  inappropriate.  Pinchback,  in  a  few  words,  seconded  the 
nomination. 

Bristow  was  nominated  by  General  Harlan  amid  much  ap¬ 
plause,  especially  from  the  galleries.  Poland,  of  Vermont, 
and  George  William  Curtis,  of  New  York,  seconded  the  nom¬ 
ination.  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  did  the  same  for  Massachu¬ 
setts.  He  knew  of  no  other  name,  he  said,  that  would  surely 
carry  that  state. 

When  Maine  was  called,  Robert  G.  Ingersoll1  rose  and 
delivered  that  stirring  speech  which  has  become  a  classic  in 
American  oratory,  beginning  with  the  words,  Massachusetts 
maybe  satisfied  with  the  loyalty  of  Benjamin  H.  Bristow. 
So  am  I,  but  if  any  man  nominated  by  this  convention  can 
not  carry  the  state  of  Massachusetts  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  loyalty  of  that  state.”  His  comparison  of  his  candidate 
to  the  “plumed  knight,  who  thrust  his  shining  lance  full  and 
fair  against  the  brazen  forehead  of  every  defamer  of  his  coun- 
try>”  gave  to  Mr.  Blaine  the  title  that  he  bore  through  the 
rest  of  his  life  among  his  admiring  followers.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  convention  was  unbounded. 

Stewart  L.  Woodford  presented  the  name  of  Conkling,  and 

1  William  R.  Holloway  says  that  Ingersoll  told  him,  before  the  conven¬ 
tion,  that  he  was  there  to  beat  Bristow,  but  if  the  time  came  when  his  vote 
could  nominate  Morton,  Morton  would  have  it.  Holloway  went  to  Inger¬ 
soll  immediately  after  his  speech  and  congratulated  him.  Ingersoll  le- 
plied,  “  How  much  better  I  could  have  done  for  the  old  man,”  meaning 
Morton. 
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ex-Governor  Noyes  that  of  Hayes.  Mr.  Bartholomew  nomi¬ 
nated  Governor  Hartranft. 

That  evening  Senator  Cameron,  who  was  ill  in  his  room  at 
a  hotel,  sent  for  Colonel  Holloway,  who  represented  Morton. 
Holloway  visited  him  at  midnight.  Cameron  said  that  Blaine 
had  to  be  beaten  before  Morton  or  anybody  else  could  be 
nominated.  He  wanted  to  keep  Hartranft  in  the  field  so  as 
to  hold  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  together.  Otherwise 
fourteen  delegates  would  vote  for  Blaine.  He  asked  that 
Morton,  as  well  as  other  candidates,  should  furnish  a  few  votes 
outside  of  Pennsylvania  for  Hartranft,  which  Holloway  agreed 
to  do. 

On  the  1 6th  the  ballots  were  taken.  A  disappointment  to 
the  Morton  men  occurred  at  the  start.  The  organization  of 
the  convention  had  been  controlled  by  Blaine’s  friends,  and 
they  had  excluded  the  “Spencer  delegation’’  from  Alabama, 
which  was  favorable  to  Morton,  and  had  seated  a  contesting 
delegation,  which  divided  its  votes  between  Blaine  and  other 
candidates. 

The  result  of  the  first  ballot  showed  285  votes  for  Blaine. 
It  came  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  There  were  124 
votes  for  Morton  from  Indiana  and  the  Southern  states.  There 
were  99  votes  for  Conkling,  1 13  for  Bristow  and  61  for  Hayes, 
while  Pennsylvania  cast  58  votes  for  Hartranft,  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  1 1  for  Jewell. 

After  the  first  ballot,  Morton  had  to  give  part  of  his  strength 
to  Hartranft.  On  the  second  ballot  his  vote  fell  to  1 1 1 ,  while 
Blaine  received  298.  The  third  and  fourth  ballots  were  taken 
and  the  result  was  not  greatly  changed.  On  the  sixth  ballot 
Morton’s  vote  fell  to  85.  The  Blaine  vote  had  risen  to  308, 
the  vote  for  Hayes  to  1 13.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
votes  were  necessary  for  a  choice.  Blaine  was  dangerously 
near  the  nomination.  The  fate  of  Morton  and  Conkling  was 
now  decided.  If  Blaine  was  to  be  beaten,  it  must  be  done 
by  combining  the  votes  of  all  his  opponents  on  Hayes  or  Bris- 
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tow.  A  difficulty  arose  on  the  sixth  ballot.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  delegation  had  agreed  to  vote  as  a  unit,  but  three  of 
the  friends  of  Blaine  insisted  upon  casting  their  votes  inde¬ 
pendently.  Cameron,  who  led  the  delegation,  contended  that 
they  had  no  right  to  do  so.  The  chairman  ruled  that  they 
had  the  right,  and  he  was  sustained  by  the  convention.  It 
was  thought  that  if  the  unit  rule  had  been  observed  Blaine 
might  finally  have  had  the  vote  of  the  entire  Pennsylvania 
delegation,  since  a  majority  of  its  members  were  more  friendly 
to  him  than  to  some  of  the  other  candidates,  but  in  the  end 
the  delegation  divided.  Morton  had  telegraphed  to  his  In¬ 
diana  friends  not  to  give  up  the  fight,  but  after  the  sixth  bal¬ 
lot  it  was  evident  that  his  nomination  was  impossible.  The 
question  then  was  to  whom  the  Indiana  men  should  transfer 
their  support.  It  was  recognized  that  the  seventh  ballot  would 
be  decisive.  On  this  ballot  Arkansas  transferred  her  vote  from 
Morton  to  Blaine.  The  Morton  votes  in  Florida  were  also 
given  to  him.  Thus  the  chances  were  in  Blaine’s  favor  until 
Indiana  was  reached,  when  Mr.  Cumback,  the  chairman  of 
the  delegation,  announced  that  Indiana  withdrew  the  name 
of  Morton  and  cast  twenty-five  votes  for  Hayes  and  five  for 
Bristow. 

When  Kentucky  was  called,  Harlan  withdrew  the  name  of 
Bristow  and  cast  the  vote  of  that  state  for  Hayes.  The  op¬ 
ponents  of  Blaine  were  now  united,  and  when  the  result  of  the 
seventh  ballot  was  announced  Blaine  had  351,  Bristow  21, 
and  Hayes  384  votes.  Hayes  was  nominated. 

The  Ohio  candidate  and  his  friends  had  not  aroused  any 
bitter  antagonism,  and  all  factions  of  the  party  united  cordi¬ 
ally  in  his  support.1 

1  It  was  something,  said  the  New  York  Herald ,  for  the  convention  to 
have  produced  a  ticket  which  united  in  its  support  Conkling,  Curtis,  Mor¬ 
ton,  Cameron  and  Schurz,  and  which  brought  back  to  the  Republican  fold 
such  errant  sheep  as  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  and  the  Chicago  Tribune , 
which  had  either  been  straying  in  strange  pastures  or  looking  over  the 
fence  with  wistful  eyes.  “  The  harmony  that  fills  the  Republican  party, 

2 — Mor-  26 
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As  soon  as  the  result  became  known,  all  the  defeated  can¬ 
didates  hastened  to  send  their  congratulations.  Morton  was 
the  first.  The  dispatches  were  characteristic.  Morton’s 
simplicity,  Blaine’s  exuberance,  Conkling’s  impressiveness 
plainly  appeared.  The  dispatches  were  as  follows: 

From  Morton:  “I  congratulate  you  upon  your  nomination 
for  the  Presidency,  and  shall  labor  earnestly  for  your  success.” 

From  Blaine :  “I  offeryou  my  congratulations  on  your  nomi¬ 
nation.  It  will  be  alike  my  highest  pleasure  as  well  as  my 
first  political  duty  to  do  the  utmost  in  my  power  to  promote 
your  election.  The  earliest  moments  of  my  returning  and 
confirmed  health  will  be  devoted  to  securing  you  as  large  a 
vote  in  Maine  as  she  would  have  given  for  me.” 

From  Conkling:  “I  heartily  congratulate  the  country,  the 
Republican  party  and  you,  on  your  nomination.  You  need  no 
assurance  of  the  cordiality  of  my  support.” 

The  candidates  were  all  “interviewed.”  Morton  received 
the  reporter  with  a  laugh,  and  declared  that  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  nomination  and  would  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  prove  that  feeling.  He  was  particularly  pleased  with 
the  platform.  Its  living  and  vital  parts  were  those  for  which 
he  had  been  contending  for  years.  He  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  his  friends  for  withdrawing  his  name  and  did  not  doubt 
that  there  had  been  good  reason  for  their  doing  so. 

The  following  morning  when  he  appeared  in  the  Senate, 
he  turned  to  Conkling  with  the  blandest  smile  and  asked : 
“How  does  the  Eagle  of  Oneida  feel?” 

Although  four  of  the  candidates  were  in  Washington,  Mor¬ 
ton  was  the  only  one  of  them  to  speak  at  the  ratification 
meeting  held  in  that  city  the  evening  following  the  nomi¬ 
nation. 

growled  the  Democracy  through  the  lips  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer , 
“  would  make  an  ^Eolian  harp  sick  at  the  stomach.” 
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THE  HAYES-TILDEN  CAMPAIGN 

Two  weeks  after  Hayes  was  nominated  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  met  at  St.  Louis.  The  prospects  for 
Democratic  success  were  flattering.  The  scandals  of  Grant’s 
second  term  had  produced  widespread  dissatisfaction.  The 
issues  of  the  war  and  of  reconstruction  were  fading.  Ques¬ 
tions  of  finance  and  administrative  reform  were  coming  to  the 
front. 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks  was  perhaps  the  most  prominent  fig¬ 
ure  among  the  old-time  Democrats.  His  friends  had  been  busy 
pressing  his  claims,  but  the  surrounding  conditions  demanded 
a  candidate  of  a  different  sort.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of  New 
York,  had  been  a  successful  corporation  lawyer,  and  had 
amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  had  been  chairman  of  the  state 
Democratic  committee  during  the  time  of  the  notorious  Tweed 
ring,  but  he  had  taken  no  part  in  its  profligate  and  dishonest 
measures,  and  when  its  criminal  transactions  were  brought  to 
light  he  had  done  much  to  bring  the  guilty  to  punishment. 
He  soon  became  the  leader  of  the  New  York  Democracy  and 
the  “reform”  candidate  for  Governor.  He  was  elected  by  a 
great  majority.  He  devoted  his  energies  as  Executive  to  the 
overthrow  of  a  formidable  “canal  ring”  which  was  conduct¬ 
ing  its  operations  in  that  state,  and  he  soon  won  a  leading 
place  in  the  national  Democratic  party.  In  the  coming  cam¬ 
paign  “reform”  was  to  be  the  watchword  of  the  Democracy, 
and  Tilden  was  considered  the  natural  candidate.  Personally 
cold,  subtle,  sagacious,  selfish  and  unscrupulous,  his  skill  in 
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administrative  duties  and  as  a  political  organizer  was  unques¬ 
tioned. 

The  platform  had  been  prepared  under  Tilden’s  personal 
supervision.  It  set  forth  in  great  detail  the  particulars  in 
which  “reform  was  necessary.”  It  contained  an  elaborate 
indictment  of  the  Republican  administration.  It  denounced 
the  failure  to  prepare  for  resumption  and  “the  hindrances 
enacted  against  it,”  among  these  the  resumption  act  of  1875. 
It  criticised  Republican  methods  of  taxation,  extravagant  ex¬ 
penditures,  the  waste  of  public  lands  and  the  evils  of  Mon¬ 
golian  immigration.  It  set  forth  the  need  of  reform  in  the 
civil  service.  It  recounted  the  defalcations  of  those  in  au¬ 
thority.  It  demanded  a  change  of  system,  administration 
and  parties,  that  there  might  be  a  change  of  measures  and  of 
men. 

Some  of  Tilden’s  political  rivals  in  New  York  organized  a 
movement  to  defeat  him  in  the  convention,  but  the  effort  was 
unsuccessful.  Before  the  second  ballot  was  concluded  the 
vote  for  his  nomination  was  made  unanimous.  Hendricks 
was  chosen  candidate  for  Vice-President.  The  ticket  was 
considered  a  strong  one.  One  candidate  suited  the  hard 
money  men  and  the  other  the  friends  of  the  greenback.  One 
aimed  to  draw  recruits  from  the  reformers,  the  other  to  keep 
up  the  enthusiasm  of  old-time  Democrats. 

Hayes,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  advocated  civil  service 
reform,  and  declared  his  inflexible  purpose  not  to  be  a  candi¬ 
date  for  a  second  term.  He  desired,  he  said,  the  pacification 
of  the  South,  but  added  that  there  could  be  no  peace  if  the 
rights  of  any  portion  of  the  people  were  disregarded.  He 
would  cherish  the  interests  of  the  white  and  colored  people 
alike,  and  uphold  a  policy  that  would  wipe  out  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  sections. 

Tilden’s  letter  was  an  elaborate  political  treatise  on  the 
state  of  the  country  and  the  conditions  of  good  government. 

The  campaign  of  1876  was  on  hand,  and  Morton  was 
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early  in  the  field.  On  July  17  he  began  his  attack  on  the 
Democracy  by  a  speech  in  the  Senate  during  a  debate  on 
the  River  and  Harbor  bill,  which  had  just  passed  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  House  of  Representatives.  The  House  had  made  great 
reductions  in  general  appropriations,  but  in  this  bill,  where 
members  asked  for  expenditures  in  their  respective  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  the  sums  demanded  came  to  nearly  six  millions, 
to  which  the  Senate  added  some  nine  hundred  thousand  more. 
Thurman,  seeing  that  the  bill  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
promises  of  retrenchment  made  by  his  party,  moved  that  it 
be  sent  back  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with  in¬ 
structions  to  reduce  the  amount  to  a  sum  not  more  than  four 
millions.  In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Morton  remarked 
that  the  River  and  Harbor  bill  was  a  good  illustration  of  the 
prevailing  Democratic  spirit.  Where  the  local  interests  of 
congressmen  were  involved  there  was  no  disposition  to  dimin¬ 
ish  appropriations.  But  there  were  large  reductions  where 
the  effect  was  simply  to  cripple  the  general  government.  For 
the  Court  of  Claims,  where  Congress  was  bound  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  judgments  amounting  to  two  millions,  there 
was  no  appropriation  at  all.  That  was  retrenchment,  but  it 
was  retrenchment  by  means  of  repudiation.  In  the  navy 
yards  where  the  property  of  the  government  amounted  to 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  and  repairs  were  needed  to 
make  that  property  serviceable,  no  appropriation  had  been 
made.  The  effect  was  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  navy. 
There  were  very  few  of  these  retrenchments  that  did  not  in¬ 
dicate  the  simple  purpose  of  making  political  capital.  Next 
year  there  must  be  a  large  deficiency,  or  public  works  would 
go  to  ruin,  and  the  public  service  be  seriously  impaired. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  necessary  increase  in  appropriations 
which  it  was  just  as  patriotic  to  make  as  it  was  to  vote  for  a 
reduction.  The  great  bulk  of  reductions  had  not  been  in  the 
interest  of  economy,  but  simply  in  the  interest  of  a  party,  to 
enable  it  to  go  before  the  country,  and  with  great  show  of 
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retrenchment  to  say,  “See  how  much  we  have  reduced  the 
appropriations !  ’  ’ 

On  the  following  day  Merrimon  of  North  Carolina,  with 
greater  zeal  than  discretion,  took  up  the  gauntlet.  Morton’s 
charge,  he  said,  was  unjust,  unfair  and  discourteous.  He 
had  stated  no  fact  and  made  no  argument.  Merrimon  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  figures.  The  Republican  party,  he  said,  was 
distinguished  by  its  extravagance  and  its  gross  and  appalling 
frauds. 

Sherman  interrupted  and  asked,  upon  what  principle  the 
Democratic  party  stood? 

Merrimon  answered:  “To  reform  maladministration  and 
retrench  the  expenses  of  the  government. 

Sherman  asked  Merrimon  to  name  a  single  reform  that  had 
been  carried  out  by  the  Democratic  party. 

Morton  interposed:  “I  should  like  to  add  to  that  ques¬ 
tion.  I  should  like  my  friend  from  North  Carolina  to  name 
one  single  good  act  of  any  kind  that  the  Democratic  party 
has  performed  in  twenty-five  years.” 

Merrimon  spoke  of  the  purity  of  Democratic  administra¬ 
tions  down  to  i860,  and  then  quoted  the  report  of  the  civil 
service  commission  appointed  by  Grant,  in  which  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  one-fourth  of  the  revenues  had  been  lost  in  collec¬ 
tion.  Merrimon  then  exhibited  a  table  showing  the  number 
of  gallons  of  distilled  spirits  upon  which  the  government  had 
received  a  revenue.  According  to  Fessenden’s  estimate  in 
1864  the  number  of  gallons  actually  distilled  had  been  about  a 
hundred  millions  per  annum.  The  taxes  from  1865  to  1868 
inclusive  had  been  two  dollars  per  gallon.  This  ought  to  have 
yielded  eight  hundred  millions.  In  fact,  only  one  hundred 
and  four  millions  had  been  realized,  so  the  loss  was  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-six  millions.  Into  whose  pockets  had  that 
money  gone?  It  had  gone  into  ten  thousand  avenues  to 
corrupt  and  demoralize  the  country,  and  to  secure  Republican 
majorities. 
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Merrimon  continued  at  great  length  his  criticism  of  Re¬ 
publican  extravagance.  When  he  concluded,  Morton  again 
repeated  his  question:  “I  will  ask  what  good  thing  has  been 
done  or  suggested  by  the  Democratic  party  in  twenty-five 
years?  I  should  like  any  senator  on  this  floor  to  name  it.  I 
will  give  him  the  floor  to  name  it.” 

Saulsbury  arose.  The  Democratic  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  he  said,  had  exposed  the  corruptions  practiced  un¬ 
der  the  administration  which  Morton  supported,  and  had 
brought  to  light  a  degree  of  extravagance  and  loose  adminis¬ 
tration  that  had  astonished  the  country. 

Morton  rejoined:  ‘‘We  know  that  the  Democratic  party 
has  assumed  the  role  of  the  detective.  How  much  it  has 
discovered  will  appear  more  fully  when  we  get  the  evidence. 
But  that  is  dodging  the  question.  The  senator  has  men-, 
tioned  certain  investigations  which  I  think  have  merited  and 
received  the  contempt  of  the  country.  I  repeat  the  question, 
‘What  good  thing  has  been  done  or  suggested  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  the  last  twenty-five  years?’  I  see  my  friend 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Eaton),  who  has  an  excellent  mem¬ 
ory.  If  there  was  one  good  thing  in  the  history  of  his  party 
for  twenty-five  years  he  would  not  hesitate  to  name  it.” 

Eaton  replied  :  ‘  ‘  And  he  will  name  it  before  we  get  through 
with  this  discussion.” 

Morton  continued :  ‘‘When  I  look  back  I  remember  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law  in  1850;  I  remember  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  in  1 8  5 4 ,  that  breach  of  faith  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  war ;  I  remember  the  Lecompton  constitution 
and  the  Dred  Scott  decision  in  1857;  I  remember  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  1 860  saying  there  was  no  power  to  coerce  a  state 
to  remain  in  the  Union  ;  I  remember  its  opposition  to  every  war 
measure;  I  remember  its  meeting  at  Chicago  in  1864,  during 
the  last  great  struggle,  when  every  honest  man  knew  that  the 
rebellion  was  doomed  unless  it  was  saved  from  the  North,  and 
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the  declaration  to  the  world  (Mr.  Tilden  himself  being  on  the 
committee)  that  the  war  was  a  failure  and  ought  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  I  know  that  in  any  other  country  than  this,  struggling 
with  armed  rebellion,  that  declaration  would  have  been  punished 
as  high  treason,  as  it  deserved  to  be.  I  remember  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  I  remember  the  opposition 
to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments.  I  remember  the 
counsel  given  to  the  South  to  reject  all  measures  of  recon¬ 
struction.  I  remember  the  outrages  of  the  Ku-Klux  and 
White  Leaguers,  who  received  protection  and  encouragement 
in  the  tents  of  the  Democratic  party.  I  put  the  question  to 
my  friend — and  I  will  give  him  the  floor  to  answer — ‘What  good 
thing  has  his  party  done  or  even  suggested  in  twenty-five 
years?’  Continually  evil;  the  blackest  and  the  most  damna¬ 
ble  record  in  the  history  of  parties  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

“My  friend  from  North  Carolina  talked  a  great  deal  about 
the  increased  expenses  of  the  government.  He  said  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  four  years  it  had  cost  the  country  more  to  main¬ 
tain  the  government  than  at  any  previous  period.  Who  is 
responsible  for  it?  I  answer — my  friend  and  those  with  whom 
he  has  acted.  If  we  are  oppressed  by  a  national  debt,  if  we 
are  burdened  by  heavy  taxes,  I  tell  him  that  he  and  those 
who  acted  with  him  have  laid  those  burdens  upon  us.  They 
are  directly  responsible;  and  it  requires  all  the  good  counte¬ 
nance,  even  of  my  friend,  to  stand  up  and  say  to  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  ‘You  Republicans  did  not  conquer  our  rebellion  quite 
as  cheaply  as  you  ought  to  have  done ;  you  have  not  handled 
taxation  and  the  public  debt  and  other  consequences  growing 
out  of  our  treason  as  well  as  you  ought  to  have  done.  There¬ 
fore  we  are  indignant.  You  ought  to  have  whipped  us  at  half 
the  expense,  and  you  did  not.  We  propose  to  take  the  gov¬ 
ernment  out  of  your  hands  and  deal  ourselves  with  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  our  crimes  and  blunders.’  ” 
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Morton  then  spoke  sarcastically  of  the  exceeding  purity  of 
the  government  under  Democratic  administration,  and  how 
vile  and  how  wicked  it  had  been  under  Republican  adminis¬ 
tration.  “I  have  been  mingling  with  Democrats,”  he  said, 
‘‘for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  know  them  pretty  well.” 

Mr.  Merrimon — ‘‘You  used  to  belong  to  them.” 

Mr.  Morton — ‘‘Yes,  I  did  in  their  better  days,  and  I 
.  suppose  I  shall  never  cease  to  have  that  thing  thrown  up  to 
me.  I  left  them  in  1854,  twenty-one  years  ago  and  better. 

I  am  now  of  age  in  the  Republican  party,  and  whenever  a 
Democrat  wants  to  hurt  my  feelings,  he  charges  me  with 
having  been  a  Democrat.”  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Merrimon — “I  can  assure  my  friend  I  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  wound  his  feelings.  I  thought  it  very  probable  that 
was  the  proud  part  of  his  life.” 

Mr.  Morton — “No,  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  proud 
part  of  my  life.  The  proud  part  is  that  which  was  occupied 
in  assisting  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  to  preserve  this  Union, 
and  to  conquer  my  friend  and  others  who  were  in  arms  with 
him.” 

Mr.  Merrimon — “My  proudest  part  is  the  attempt  to 
break  up  this  corruption.” 

Mr.  Morton — “I  am  coming  to  ‘this  corruption’  now. 
The  senator  has  brought  in  a  statement  that  the  government 
lost  during  the  administration  of  Andrew  Johnson  over  half  a 
billion  of  dollars  by  frauds  in  the  revenue.  This  illustration, 
like  the  others,  is  exceedingly  unfortunate.  It  happens  that 
it  was  during  a  Democratic  administration.” 

Mr.  Merrimon — “Oh!” 

Mr.  Morton — “My  friend  describes  the  Republican  party 
generally  as  being  a  most  wicked  and  corrupt  organization. 
It  has  done  some  good  and  generous  things,  my  friend  must 
admit  that.  It  passed  a  bill  enabling  my  friend  to  take  a 
seat  here  and  to  give  us  the  benefit  from  time  to  time  of  his 
distinguished  eloquence. 
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“Mr.  President,  it  so  happens  that  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  when  the  Democratic  party  had  full 
control  of  him  and  his  appointments,  the  frauds  upon  the 
revenue  in  the  collection  of  the  tax  on  whisky  increased 
enormously,  and  although  the  tax  at  that  time  was  two  dol¬ 
lars  on  the  gallon,  the  last  year  of  his  administration  the  col¬ 
lection  was  a  little  over  twelve  million  dollars,  a  mere  baga¬ 
telle.  The  senator  from  Ohio  stated  the  fact  here  this  morn¬ 
ing.  So  much  for  Democratic  administration  compared  with 
Republican  administration.  The  most  corrupt  administrations 
this  country  has  ever  had  were  those  that  were  purely  Demo¬ 
cratic,  and  the  documents  in  the  treasury  department  show  it.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Merrimon — “I  ask  the  senator  to  cite  his  facts.” 

Mr.  Morton — “That  is  what  I  am  going  to  do,  and 
there  is  where  I  shall  have  the  advantage  of  my  distinguished 
friend.  My  friend  believes  all  he  said  this  morning,  but  when 
his  speech  is  in  print,  it  will  look  like  the  history  of  Baron 
Munchausen.  I  have  the  statement  from  the  treasury  de¬ 
partment.  I  am  going  to  read  it.  Some  four  or  five  months 
ago,  on  the  9th  of  February,  I  believe,  the  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  a 
statement  from  the  books  of  the  treasury  of  all  the  defalca¬ 
tions  and  failures  to  make  settlement  from  whatever  cause 
that  had  occurred  in  our  country  since  the  1st  of  January, 
1834.  .  .  . 

“During  the  last  administration  of  General  Jackson,  the 
defalcations  on  the  thousand  dollars  of  collections  were 
$10.55;  in  Van  Buren’s  administration,  $2 1 . 1 5  ;  in  Harri¬ 
son  and  Tyler’s  administration,  $10.37;  in  Polk’s  administra¬ 
tion,  $8.34;  in  Taylor  and  Fillmore’s,  $7.54;  in  Pierce’s 
administration,  $5.86;  in  Buchanan’s  administration,  the  last 
Democratic  administration,  $6.98  ;  in  Lincoln’s  administra¬ 
tion,  $1.41;  in  Johnson’s  administration,  forty-eight  cents; 
in  Grant’s  first  administration,  forty  cents;  and  in  the  last 
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three  years  of  Grant’s  administration,  twenty-six  cents  on  the 
$1,000.  Here  we  have  the  statement  from  the  treasury 
department  that  puts  to  flight  these  Munchausen  stories  that 
are  told  about  the  monstrous  corruption  and  degradation  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  I  undertake  to  say  now  that,  all 
things  considered,  while  there  are  defalcations  (and  there 
always  will  be  until  human  nature  is  regenerated),  and  while 
there  will  be  failures  and  short-comings  and  frauds,  I  believe 
to-day  the  present  administration  is  the  purest  and  best  this 
country  has  ever  had.” 

Mr.  Merrimon — “Gracious  alive!” 

Mr.  Morton — “The  senator  says  ‘gracious  alive.’  It 
requires  stronger  declarations  than  that  to  get  over  these 
figures.  My  Democratic  friends  have  but  two  arguments  in 
this  campaign.  The  argument  in  the  South  is  violence  and 
intimidation,  and  the  argument  in  the  North  is  the  cry  of  re¬ 
form.  The  first  argument  is  the  shotgun,  the  revolver,  the 
bowie-knife,  and  it  is  sharp  and  murderous ;  and  the  second 
argument  is  false  and  hypocritical.  .  .  . 

“I  asked  my  friends  to  state  what  good  thing  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  had  done  or  proposed  to  do  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  my  friend  from  Delaware  referred  to  investiga¬ 
tions  set  on  foot  by  the  House  of  Representatives  which,  he 
said,  had  developed  great  frauds  and  corruption.  .  .  .  Now, 

in  view  of  this  very  broad  statement,  the  only  saving  clause 
he  can  possibly  make  for  the  Democratic  party  in  twenty-five 
years,  I  ask  him  to  name  the  investigation  that  shows  that 
the  government  has  lost  anything  by  fraud.  I  will  give  him 
the  floor.” 

Mr.  SaULSBURY — “The  senator  from  Delaware  will  an¬ 
swer  after  the  senator  from  Indiana  finishes  his  speech. 

But  after  Morton  had  finished,  and  Saulsbury  had  replied, 
the  question  still  remained  unanswered. 

Early  in  August  another  occasion  arose  for  a  political  de¬ 
bate.  The  Senate  had  called  upon  the  President  for  informa- 
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tion  in  regard  to  the  killing  of  American  citizens  at  Hamburg, 
South  Carolina,  and  on  August  i  he  had  laid  before  that 
body  a  message,  with  documents,  describing  the  slaughter 
of  unoffending  men  in  that  town.  A  resolution  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  print  ten  thousand  copies  of  this  message,  and  on 
August  Morton  moved  the  consideration  of  the  resolution. 

o  «' 

Thurman  objected.  There  was  no  necessity,  he  said,  of 
bringing  such  a  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  people  in  any 
extraordinary  manner  in  order  to  secure  their  condemnation, 
even  if  the  transaction  was  as  reported;  of  this,  however,  he 
knew  nothing,  having  seen  no  authentic  account.  Whenever 
violence  took  place  in  one  section  of  the  Union  there  were 
senators  ready  to  print  accounts  of  it  at  public  expense,  while 
murders  might  go  on  in  other  sections  and  not  one  word  be 
said  about  them.  Murders  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  or  Ohio 
excited  no  indignation  in  the  breast  of  the  senator  from  In¬ 
diana. 

Morton  replied  that  there  were  bad  men  in  the  North  and 
murders  were  committed  sometimes  in  passion,  sometimes  in 
drunkenness,  sometimes  for  gain,  sometimes  for  revenge.  But 
this  particular  class  of  murders  was  always  committed  in  the 
Southern  states.  They  were  murders  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  politics  of  the  state,  not  committed  by  common 
cut-throats,  but  under  the  direction  of  intelligent  gentlemen, 
who  held  public  office.  Morton  next  spoke  of  the  letters  of 
acceptance  written  by  Tilden  and  Hendricks.  While  these 
candidates  had  talked  about  everything  else,  they  had  forgot¬ 
ten  to  condemn  the  massacre  at  Hamburg.  They  had  not 
dared  denounce  the  murders  in  Mississippi,  at  Coushatta,  at 
Colfax  and  elsewhere  because  their  prospect  of  carrying  the 
South  depended  upon  the  support  of  the  men  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  these  murders.  Therefore  they  were  silent.  For  the 
purpose  of  enlightening  the  Senate,  he  asked  the  secretary  to 
read  the  letter  of  Governor  Chamberlain  and  that  of  the  At¬ 
torney-General  of  South  Carolina. 
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When  this  last  letter  was  read,  it  certainly  disclosed  an 
atrocious  crime.  On  the  4th  of  July  a  negro  company  of 
about  eighty  men  was  drilling  in  Hamburg  on  one  of  the 
public  streets,  more  than  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  little 
used.  Two  white  men  passed  in  a  carriage  and  demanded 
that  this  company  should  make  way  for  them.  The  negroes 
remonstrated,  but  finally  opened  ranks  and  allowed  the  two 
men  to  drive  through.  Complaint  was  then  made  against 
the  company  for  obstructing  the  highway.  Two  or  three 
hundred  armed  white  men  collected  in  the  town  and  General 
M.  C.  Butler  demanded  that  the  company  of  negroes  should 
surrender  their  arms.  They  refused.  The  whites  then  be¬ 
gan  to  fire  upon  the  building  that  the  negroes  used  as  an 
armory.  The  fire  was  returned.  Then  a  piece  of  artillery 
was  brought  into  play  and  the  men  in  the  armory  fled  and 
concealed  themselves  under  the  floors  of  adjacent  buildings. 
About  twenty-five  colored  men  were  taken  prisoners.  When 
captured  they  were  unarmed.  They  were  taken  to  a  place  near 
the  South  Carolina  railroad  where  a  party  of  armed  white  men 
stood  guard  over  them.  One  of  them  was  taken  out  of  the 
ring.  He  and  his  mother  begged  for  his  life  but  in  vain. 
He  was  shot  to  death.  Others  were  let  loose  and  told  to  run 
for  their  lives  and  they  were  shot  as  they  ran.  The  demand 
upon  the  negroes  to  give  up  their  arms,  said  the  letter,  had 
been  made  without  lawful  authority,  the  attack  had  been  with¬ 
out  excuse  and  the  whites  had  added  to  their  guilt  the  crime 
of  robbery  and  the  plunder  of  defenseless  people.  No  reply 
to  these  dreadful  charges  had  been  attempted. 

Thurman  asked  what  Morton  proposed  to  do  about  it. 

Morton  answered  that  he  proposed  to  let  the  country  know 
about  it,  and  to  furnish  authentic  information  to  the  senator 
himself.  If  these  crimes  were  denounced  and  not  apologized 
for  by  senators  saying  “I  do  not  know,  I  have  no  informa¬ 
tion,”  then  they  would  stop,  but  they  would  not  stop  so  long 
as  men  ignored  or  justified  them.  His  friend  might  as  well 
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attempt  to  conceal  Vesuvius  by  spreading  his  pocket  hand- 
chief  over  the  crater  as  to  deny  that  these  murders  were 
political. 

A  few  days  after  the  Cincinnati  convention  Morton  had 
been  invited  to  open  the  campaign  in  Indiana.  He  had  at 
once  accepted  the  invitation,  but  it  was  not  until  August  that 
he  was  able  to  return  to  Indianapolis.1 

The  Republicans  of  Indiana  were  demoralized,  not  only  in 
consequence  of  the  unfortunate  platform  adopted  at  their 
hebiuary  convention,  but  also  on  account  of  serious  accusa¬ 
tions  against  their  candidate  for  Governor.  Godlove  S.  Orth 
had  been  nominated  in  hebruary.  Charges  of  corruption 
had  been  made  against  him  in  connection  with  certain 
claims  against  the  Venezuelan  government,  and  so  bitter  were 
these  attacks  that  the  Republicans  felt  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  risk  the  October  election  in  a  Presidential  year  with  his 
name  at  the  head  of  the  ticket.  He  was  asked  to  withdraw, 
and  on  August  2  he  addressed  a  letter  to  G.  W.  Friedley, 

1  Morton  was  detained  in  the  Senate  owing  to  the  impeachment- of 
Secretary  Belknap.  About  the  1st  of  March  it  was  discovered  that  post- 
traderships  had  been  farmed  out  by  the  wife  of  the  Secretary.  Morton 
was  very  indignant  when  this  scandal  transpired.  When  he  heard  one 
morning  in  the  Senate  that  Belknap  had  resigned,  he  exclaimed,  “Re¬ 
signed!  He  ought  to  have  hanged  himself.”  It  was  rumored  that’  Mor¬ 
ton  had  advised  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation,  but  he  authorized  an 
emphatic  denial  and  declared  that  he  had  not  seen  the  President  until 
after  the  resignation  had  been  accepted.  Belknap  was  impeached.  His 
resignation  was  pleaded  in  abatement.  On  the  day  that  the  case  came 
on  for  hearing,  a  serious  accident  occurred  to  Morton.  The  chair  upon 
which  he  had  been  sitting  in  the  committee  room  during  the  morning 
broke,  throwing  him  backward  with  much  violence,  and  leaving  him  for°a 
short  time  insensible.  He  recovered  sufficiently  to  take  part  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  vote  on  the  impeachment.  He  voted  “guilty.”  A  two-thirds  major¬ 
ity,  however,  was  not  secured  and  Belknap  was  acquitted  upon  the  ground 
that  his  resignation  was  a  bar  to  further  proceedings.  Subsequent  de¬ 
velopments  have  led  to  the  belief  that  he  was  rather  the  victim  of  the 
intrigues  of  others  than  a  criminal  himself. 
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chairman  of  the  Republican  state  committee,  tendering  his 
resignation  as  candidate.  Orth  seems  to  have  believed  that 
the  request  to  withdraw  had  been  made  at  Morton’s  instiga¬ 
tion.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  When  Morton  heard 
of  the  Venezuela  scandal  and  was  asked  what  Orth  ought  to 
do,  he  said  that  this  was  a  matter  for  Orth  himself  to  deter¬ 
mine;  that  no  one  else  could  decide  for  him.  When  further 
pressed,  “What  would  you  do  if  such  charges  were  made 
against  you?’’  he  growled,  “What  would  /  do?’ ’  and  nobody 
asked  anything  more. 

General  Benjamin  Harrison,  who  had  been  unwilling  to 
become  a  candidate  for  Governor  at  the  February  convention, 
was  now  persuaded  to  accept  the  nomination  at  the  hands  of 
the  Republican  committee. 

On  the  1  ith  of  August  Morton  delivered,  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  in  Indianapolis,  the  opening  speech  in  the  Indiana 
campaign.  Three  times  as  many  persons  as  those  who  gained 
admission  were  turned  away  from  the  hall.  When  Morton 
appeared  the  enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  it  was  some  time 
before  the  meeting  could  be  called  to  order.  Albert  G.  Porter 
presided.  “The  greeting  that  the  senator  has  received,’’  he 
said,  “shows  that  any  introduction  would  be  inappropriate. 
What  a  throng  of  recollections  his  presence  awakens  !  What 
memories  of  field,  campaign  and  hospital !  The  voices  of  the 
living  and  the  dead  seem  to  salute  him.” 

Morton  now  began  one  of  the  most  bitter  speeches  of  his 
life.  In  a  campaign  where  slander  was  the  chief  weapon  of 
the  Democracy,  Republicans  must  be  excused,  he  said,  if 
they  spoke  plainly  of  the  character,  history  and  purposes  of 
their  antagonists. 

If  the  old  world  should  believe  what  had  been  said  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  by  sham  reformers  and  by 
the  night  ravens  of  politics,  it  would  conclude  that  the  United 
States  was  the  most  corrupt  and  degraded  of  all  nations  claim- 
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ing  to  be  civilized,  and  that  Republican  government  had  been 
a  hopeless  failure. 

These  charges,  said  Morton,  were  slanders,  shameless  and 
enormous.  Defalcations  were  fewer  than  at  any  previous 
time  Morton  contrasted  the  present  administration  with 
that  of  Buchanan,  when  the  revenues  fell  short  of  the  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  the  bonds  of  the  government  were  sold  at 
a  discount  of  seventeen  per  cent.  It  was  during  that  ad¬ 
ministration  that  Hendricks  had  been  Commissioner  of  the 
Land  Office,  that  Floyd  and  Thompson  had  been  in  the 
cabinet,  that  trust  funds  had  been  stolen  in  broad  daylight 
and  the  national  arms  conveyed  South  and  seized  by  traitors. 
It  was  a  marvel  of  audacity  for  any  one  connected  with  the 
administration  of  Buchanan  to  ask  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people. 

Morton  next  discussed  the  composition  of  the  St.  Louis 
convention,  which  had  placed  in  nomination  the  “distin¬ 
guished  reformers,’’  Tilden  and  Hendricks. 

There  was  the  old  slaveholder,  with  a  heart  full  of  bitter 
memories,  who  believed  that  emancipation  was  robbery,  and 
that  his  only  hope  of  indemnity  was  in  the  Democratic  party. 

There  was  the  old  agitator,  who  had  hurried  states  into 
rebellion  and  drafted  ordinances  of  secession. 

There  were  the  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  borne  the 
Confederate  flag  upon  many  a  bloody  field,  and  who  proudly 
pointed  to  their  rebel  record  as  their  title  to  office  and  glory. 

There  were  the  members  of  the  rebel  Congress  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  who  had  debated  with  closed  doors  the  question  of 
the  black  flag. 

There  were  the  architects  and  defenders  of  Belle  Isle, 
Libby,  Andersonville  and  Salisbury. 

There  were  the  Northern  sympathizers  and  dough-faces, 
who  had  waited  and  watched  over  the  border,  whose  hearts 
and  hopes  were  in  the  South  while  their  bodies  were  in  the 
North. 
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There  were  a  few  Union  soldiers  who  had  carried  their 
scanty  laurels  to  a  Confederate  market  where  decoy  signals 
were  scarce  and  in  large  demand. 

There  was  the  soreheaded  Republican,  whose  neglected 
claims  for  office  had  shaken  his  faith  in  civilization,  and  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  the  necessity  for  reform. 

In  short,  there  were  assembled  the  mourners  for  slavery, 
the  organizers  of  rebellion,  the  Ivu-Klux  and  White  Liners, 
the  Northern  sympathizers  and  dough-faces,  the  advocates 
of  state  sovereignty,  and  the  representatives  of  every  element 
that  had  torn  the  country  with  civil  war,  drenched  it  with 
blood,  and  watered  it  with  the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans. 

Morton  continued:  “Of  Mr.  Hendricks,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  it  is  not  very  important  to  speak 
in  this  community.  You  have  known  him  as  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  constitutional  convention, 
as  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  as  Senator  of  the 
United  States  and  as  Governor  of  the  state,  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  during  all  that  time  he  has  suggested  no  policy, 
produced  no  measure,  started  no  idea  that  any  human  being 
can  remember,  save  and  except  one,  which  we  are  all  asked 
to  forget.  His  place  of  general  retirement  and  relaxation  has 
been  upon  the  fence,  and  he  has  never  gotten  down  upon  the 
one  side  or  the  other  until  his  party  had  taken  such  decided 
ground  as  left  no  doubt  about  its  position.  Like  Tilden  he 
will  be  the  last  of  his  line,  and  will  leave  no  idea,  measure  or 
policy,  as  a  political  contribution  to  those  coming  after  him. 
His  official  life  in  small  things  has  been  respectable,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  in  dodging  larger  responsibilities. 

“Perhaps  no  political  career  of  equal  extent  in  this  country 
can  be  referred  to  that  has  been  so  barren  of  good  or  impor¬ 
tant  results.  In  the  winter  of  1860-61  he  stood  with  Bu¬ 
chanan  and  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  denying  the  right  of 
coercion,  in  justifying  the  South  and  in  throwing  all  blame  for 
2 — Mor. — 27 
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the  then  threatened  rebellion  upon  the  Republicans  of  the 
North.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  sank  from  sight 
for  a  time  and  his  position  was  wholly  unknown.  Toward 
the  close  of  1861,  when  the  country  was  depressed  by  mis¬ 
fortune,  he  again  came  to  the  surface,  along  with  the  leaders 
of  his  party,  and  was  bitter  in  his  expressions  against  the  war 
and  the  government. 

“On  the  8th  of  January,  1862,  at  the  state  convention  of 
the  Democratic  party,  he  made  the  most  celebrated  speech  of 
his  life,  in  which  he  attempted  to  show,  by  labored  argument, 
that  the  interest  of  the  Northwestern  states  was  wholly  with 
the  -South,  and  that  New  England  had  been  our  oppressor,  so 
that  the  inference  was  that  the  states  of  the  Northwest  should 
form  a  Northwestern  Confederacy  for  the  time  being,  to  be 

afterward  united  with  the  South,  and  to  cut  loose  from  the 
East. 

“He  arraigned  the  war  party  as  intolerant  and  corrupt,  and 
as  the  author  of  hard  times  and  desolation,  and  said  that  if 
the  war  should  be  so  prosecuted  as  to  abolish  our  market  in 
the  South  by  destroying  the  peculiar  system  of  labor  in  that 
section,  he  would  advise  the  Northwest  to  look  out  for  itself 
His  favorite  phrase  was  ‘the  restoration  of  the  Union  upon 
the  basis  of  the  constitution’  (by  which  he  meant  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  slavery,  giving  to  it  equal  rights  in  all  the  territories), 
and  in  referring  to  this  he  said : 

If  this  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  folly  or  wickedness 
of  the  party  in  power,  then  the  mighty  Northwest  must  take 
care  of  herself  and  her  own  interests,  and  not  allow  the  arts 
and  finesse  of  New  England  and  Eastern  lust  of  power  com¬ 
merce  and  gain  to  despoil  her  of  her  richest  commerce  and 
trade.’ 

Mi.  Hendricks  fully  believed,  at  the  time,  that  he  had 
struck  the  current  of  Democratic  thought  and  action,  but  he 
afterward  feared  that  he  had  gotten  off  the  fence  prematurely. 

It  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  worst  speech  made  in  any  Northern 
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state  during  the  war,  and  exerted  the  most  deleterious  influ¬ 
ence.  It  was  the  fruitful  parent  of  that  crop  of  conspiracies 
which  afterward  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  state  and  so  nearly 
compromised  her  position  in  the  Union.  The  Sons  of  Lib¬ 
erty  and  other  disloyal  organizations,  and  the  treasonable 
schemes  that  were  formed  were  but  the  offshoots  of  that  cen¬ 
tral  idea  of  his  speech — that  the  interests  of  Indiana  were  not 
with  the  East,  but  were  with  the  South,  and  that  the  Eastern 
states  should  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  Mr.  Hendricks  did  not 
belong  to  any  of  these  organizations,  as  I  believe,  but  that  he 
knew  all  about  them,  and  that  their  leaders  and  contrivers 
were  his  friends  I  never  doubted  for  a  moment.  His  posi¬ 
tion  was  this :  if  they  succeeded  in  their  purpose  he  would 
reap  the  benefit,  but  if  they  failed,  he  was  not  responsible  for 
their  action. ” 

Morton  now  spoke  of  Hendricks’  hatred  of  the  negro.  In 
the  Senate  Hendricks  had  resisted  giving  freedom  to  the  slaves 
that  escaped  into  our  lines  during  the  war.  Long  after  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  he  had  been  against  the  repeal  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  and  he  had  opposed  propositions  to 
allow  negroes  to  ride  in  the  street  cars  or  sit  on  juries  or 
hold  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  saying  that  this  was 
a  “policy  that  subjugated  the  white  to  the  colored  race.’’ 
He  had  voted  and  spoken  against  all  the  amendments,  and  had 
declared  to  an  astonished  Senate  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  had  no  power  to  abolish  slavery,  even  by  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution.  He  had  opposed  the  enlistment  of 
negro  soldiers.  In  1854  he  had  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  that  slavery  might  go  into  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  As  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  of  1850,  he  had  made  but  one  speech,  and  that  was 
against  permitting  free  negroes  to  come  into  the  state.  His 
unbroken  record  of  blunders,  unredeemed  by  any  good  meas¬ 
ure,  presented  the  question,  whether  he  was  promising  material 
for  a  great  reformer. 
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The  word  “reformer,”  said  Morton,  became  odious  when  it 
was  used  as  a  mark  to  conceal  the  repulsive  features  of  those 
who  had  championed  every  great  abuse  in  the  past,  who  had 
been  unfaithful  to  their  country,  who  had  brought  upon  that 
country  its  chief  misfortunes,  and  whose  names  were  indis¬ 
solubly  connected  with  the  greatest  political  crimes  of  the 
age. 

Morton’s  strictures  upon  Hendricks  were  repeated  in  several 
speeches  that  the  senator  made  throughout  the  state.  One 
of  these  speeches  was  delivered  at  Lebanon,  and  Hendricks, 
at  Shelbyville,  a  few  days  afterwards,  thus  referred  to  them : 
“With  a  view  to  prejudicing  the  people  of  Lebanon  when  I 
was  not  present,  Governor  Morton  told  them,  as  reported  in 
the  papers,  that  during  the  war  I  was  in  sympathy  with  a 
treasonable  organization,  understanding  its  motives  and  its 
purposes.” 

A  voice:  “It  is  a  lie.” 

I  am  much  obliged  to  my  friend  for  furnishing  the  only 
reply  that  can  be  given  to  it.  It  is  a  lie. 

“There  is  one  resolution  in  the  platform  adopted  at  Chicago 
in  1864  that  has  been  the  subject  of  great  misconstruction. 
It  has  been  construed  to  mean  that  the  war  up  to  that  time 
had  been  a  failure.  I  don  t  think  it  properly  bears  such  a 
construction,  but  that  is  a  theory  of  the  past  which  I  shall 
not  discuss  to-day.  Morton  said  yesterday  that  Governor 
Tilden  and  I  were  both  members  of  that  convention,  and  both 
in  favor  of  the  resolution.  Governor  Tilden’s  friends,  who 
where  on  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  informed  the  coun¬ 
try  long  ago  that  in  the  committee  he  opposed  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  simply  a  lie  made  out 

of  whole  cloth  for  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  convention 
at  all.” 

A  few  days  after  this  Morton,  in  a  speech  at  La  Porte, 
quoted  Hendricks’  language  as  given  above,  and  thus  con¬ 
tinued:  “He  says  I  made  this  remark  in  his  absence. 
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I  did.  What  I  said  in  his  absence  I  would  say  in  his  pres¬ 
ence  were  he  now  here,  and  I  now  say  to  the  Governor  that, 
as  far  as  my  meetings  are  concerned,  I  will  divide  the  time 
with  him  everywhere.  If  he  chooses  to  come  to  any  of  my 
meetings,  he  shall  have  part  of  the  time  and  I  will  give  him 
the  opening  and  close  of  every  debate,  or,  if  he  does  not 
like  the  places  where  my  appointments  are,  I  will  withdraw 
my  appointments  and  go  to  those  counties  that  he  may 
select,  so  that  he  can  not  claim  that  what  I  say  is  said  in  his 
absence.” 

Morton’s  proposition  to  meet  Hendricks  in  joint  debate 
was  formally  sent  on  September  7  by  Mr.  Friedley,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Republican  Committee,  to  General  Manson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Democratic  Committee,  with  the  request  that  it 
should  be  forwarded  to  Governor  Hendricks.1  The  following 
answer  was  returned : 

‘‘Indianapolis,  September  8,  1876. 

“ Hon.  Geo.  W.  Friedley ,  Chairman,  etc .: 

“Sir — Yours  proposing  a  joint  discussion  between  Gover¬ 
nors  Hendricks  and  Morton  has  been  received.  In  reply  I 
have  to  say  that  after  his  nomination  Governor  Hendricks 
hesitated  about  the  propriety  of  participating  in  the  canvass, 
and  only  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  political  friends 
to  the  extent  of  making  a  few  speeches  at  points  to  be  named 
by  the  committee.  These  points  and  the  time  for  the 
addresses  have  been  fixed  and  will  not  be  changed.  The 
proposition  is  declined.  Yours  truly, 

“M.  D.  Manson,  Chairman. 
“Rufus  Magee,  Sec.  D.  S.  C.  C.” 

Morton  continued  his  attacks.  On  the  19th  of  September 
he  spoke  at  Tipton,  quoting  Hendricks’  statement  at  Shelby- 

1  Morton  said  after  the  challenge:  “If  Hendricks  will  accept,  I  will  in¬ 
sure  the  state  for  Harrison  by  a  large  majority,  but  he  will  never  accept 
an  invitation  to  a  joint  debate,  where  his  record  during  the  war  can  be 
discussed.” 
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viHe.  “Governor  Hendricks,”  he  continued,  “here  accused 
me  of  willful  falsehood,  and  intended  to  brand  me  before  the 
nation  as  a  liar.  He  intended  the  country  to  understand  that 
he  was  not  in  the  Chicago  convention,  had  no  connection  or 
complicity  with  it,  and  did  not  sympathize  with  it. 

“I  hold  in  my  hands  a  number  of  the  Chicago  Tribune , 
bearing  date  September  i,  1864.  It  contains  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Democratic  national  convention  that  had  oc- 
cuned  the  day  before,  and  a  report  of  the  speeches  made  that 
evening  at  the  Chicago  court-house  in  a  great  ratification 
meeting.  Among  the  speeches  reported  is  that  of  Governor 
Hendricks,  in  which  he  ratified  the  action  of  the  convention 
and  bitterly  denounced  the  administration  and  its  policy  of 
prosecuting  the  war.  As  specimens  of  the  tone  and  temper 
of  his  speech  I  read  the  following  extracts : 

“  ‘He  said  we  must  elect  whether  we  would  be  ruled  by 
tne  law  or  by  one  man.  By  the  power  of  the  law  we  were 
all  equal,  but  the  law  had  been  set  aside,  and  we  were  now 
an  outlawed  people,  subject  to  the  will  of  one  man.  The 
speaker  felt  sanguine  that  the  ticket  nominated  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  people  wished  a  change.  We  would  be  resisted 
by  argument  and  physical  force.  We  would  not  willingly  be¬ 
come  slaves  when  we  could  save  our  liberties.  .  .  .  He. trusted 

life  still  remained  in  the  masses,  and  that  they  had  not  sunk  so 
low  by  the  four  years  of  despotism,  but  that  they  could  rise 
to  crush  out  abolitionism  and  hurl  the  smutty  old  tyrant  at 
Washington  out  of  political  existence.’ 

Now,  from  this  number  of  the  Tnbtme ,  more  than  twelve 
years  old,  it  appears  that  Governor  Hendricks  was  at  Chicago 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  the  nomination  was  made,  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  he  was  in  the  convention  when  the 
platform  was  adopted  a  few  hours  before,  and  that  that  was 
his  very  business  in  Chicago — to  look  after  the  platform  and 
nominations.  He  made  haste  to  ratify  the  action  of  the  con¬ 
vention  and  to  claim  that  there  was  enough  life  left  in  the 
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masses  of  the  Democratic  party  to  hurl  Lincoln,  ‘the  smutty 
old  tyrant,  from  political  existence.’  The  speech  is  bitter 
and  malignant  to  the  last  degree.  But  the  point  is,  that  it 
appears  he  was  in  Chicago,  and  at  the  convention,  notwith¬ 
standing  he  charged  me  with  having  lied  about  him  by  stating 
that  fact  at  Lebanon.  I  am  told  that  Judge  Osborn  (late  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana),  and  several  other  gentlemen 
at  Valparaiso,  saw  the  Governor  in  the  room  of  the  Indiana 
delegation  at  Chicago,  and  also  heard  him  make  this  speech. 
Whether  I  or  Governor  Hendricks  told  the  truth  I  leave  to 
the  people  of  this  state  upon  the  evidence  I  have  quoted.” 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Governor  Hendricks,  at  Rushville, 
answered  Morton’s  Tipton  speech.  After  quoting  the  passage 
from  the  Tribune,  he  said:  “When  I  read  that  passage  I 
was  astonished  and  annoyed.  I  could  not  believe  that  I  had 
thus,  in  coarse  language,  spoken  disrespectfully  of  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln.  I  had  then  served  one  session  in  the  Senate,  and 
had  come  to  know  him,  and  my  respect  for  him  would  not 
allow  any  one  to  speak  unkindly  of  him,  much  less  with  dis¬ 
respect.  I  was  unwilling  that  the  people  should  believe  that 
I  had  spoken  so  of  him.  Though  I  was  confident  I  had  not 
expressed  such  a  sentiment,  I  delayed  a  denial  until  I  might 
have  the  matter  carefully  examined.  I  have  now  had  it  as 
thoroughly  examined  as  seems  possible,  and  find  that  I  may 
say  most  positively  that  in  the  speech  made  on  that  occasion 
I  did  not  utter  the  sentiment  or  use  the  language  attributed 
to  me.  The  report  in  the  Tribune  does  not  purport  to  give 
the  language  of  the  speech,  but  only  the  reporter’s  statement 
of  its  substance.  The  Chicago  Times,  of  the  same  date,  has 
an  account  of  the  meeting  and  gives  the  speeches  in  the  very 
words  of  the  speakers,  taken  in  shorthand,  I  suppose.  A 
copy  of  my  speech  has  been  made  and  sent  to  me,  which  I 
now  hold  in  my  hand,  and  I  say  to  you  that  there  is  not  in 
it  one  unkind  or  disrespectful  word  or  sentiment  towards  Mr. 
Lincoln.  The  passage  read  by  Governor  Morton  is  not  found, 
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either  in  sentiment  or  language.  I  can  not  read  my  speech 
in  full  to  you,  but  will  be  happy  to  hand  it  to  any  gentleman 
who  may  desire  to  judge  of  its  spirit  as  well  as  to  see  its 
language.  .  .  . 

“I  think  probably  the  Tribune  reporter  intended  to  state 
the  substance  of  the  speeches  correctly,  but  that  his  report  of 
another  speech  became  confused  with  mine.  I  am  informed 
that  in  the  Times'  report  a  sentiment  very  similar  to  that  at¬ 
tributed  to  me  is  found  in  a  speech  made  by  another.”  1 

Morton,  in  a  subsequent  speech,  thus  referred  to  Hendricks 
and  his  explanation:  ‘‘He  first  made  a  broad,  coarse  and  of¬ 
fensive  statement,  intending  to  put  the  lie  upon  me  and  to 
have  it  understood  that  he  was  not  at  the  Chicago  convention, 
did  not  indorse  the  platform  of  that  convention  or  sympathize 
with  it.  But,  when  the  speech  was  produced,  showing  that 
he  was  at  that  convention,  that  he  indorsed  the  platform  fully 

1  At  the  close  of  his  formal  denial  of  Morton’s  charge,  Governor  Hen¬ 
dricks  spoke  of  the  amicable  personal  relations  subsisting  between  Lincoln 
and  himself,  and  observed  : 

The  last  conversation  that  I  had  with  Mr.  Lincoln  is  distinct  in  mv 
memory.  It  was  at  the  adjournment  of  the  special  session  of  the  Senate, 
about  the  ioth  of  March,  1865.  Before  leaving  for  home  I  called  to  pay 
my  respects.  As  our  conversation  was  agreeable,  I  remained  some  time, 
and,  when  I  arose  to  leave,  he  said  as  he  cordially  pressed  and  held  my 
hand,  ‘  Hendricks,  you  are  a  Democrat,  and  have  stood  by  your  party,  but 
my  administration  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  you,  and  it  is  perhaps 
proper,  before  you  leave,  that  I  should  say  to  you  that  in  a  short  time 
things  will  assume  a  shape  across  the  river  ’  (pointing  out  of  the  windows 
across  the  Potomac),  1  when  I  can  have  a  general  jubilee.’ 

“  These  were  the  last  words  I  ever  heard  him  utter.  When  I  returned 
home,  I  informed  my  party  friends  that  we  would  soon  be  in  support  of 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  administration  in  its  policy  toward  the  Southern  states.” 

In  answer  to  this  statement,  Morton  said:  “This  part  of  Mr.  Hen¬ 
dricks’  speech  reminds  me  of  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  in 
which  he  asked  me  what  was  the  course  of  Mr.  Hendricks  in  Indiana,  and 
whether  he  was  regarded  as  a  partisan.  I  answered  him  that  Mr.  Hen¬ 
dricks  was  an  unrelenting  Democratic  partisan  ;  that  we  had  none  more 
bitter  in  the  Democratic  party.  He  said  :  ‘  Well,  that’s  funny,  for  he  al¬ 
ways  talks  to  me  more  like  a  Republican  than  a  Democrat,  and  has  led 
me  to  believe  that  he  was  a  very  mild  and  moderate  politician.’  ” 
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and  denounced  President  Lincoln  in  vulgar  and  abusive  lan- 
guage,  he  is  compelled  to  come  forward  and  admit  that  he 
was  at  the  convention,  and  he  seeks  to  escape  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was  placed  by  showing  that  he  was  falsely 
reported  at  the  time.” 

The  amount  of  work  performed  by  Morton  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  was  enormous.  Before  the  October  election  he  spoke 
generally  twice  a  day  and  each  of  his  speeches  was  usually 
two  hours  in  length.  He  was  at  work  late  at  night  and  early 
in  the  morning,  traveling  with  great  rapidity  by  rail  or  car¬ 
riage  from  one  point  to  another.  The  meetings  increased  in 
size  as  the  election  drew  near.  At  first  his  audiences 
were  numbered  by  the  thousands,  then  they  were  described 
as  “acres  of  people.” 

In  this  campaign,  however,  the  current  of  public  opinion 
in  Indiana  was  against  the  Republicans.  In  spite  of  his  war 
record,  Mr.  Hendricks  was  popular  in  that  state  and  Mr. 
Tilden  was  an  admirable  political  organizer.  When  the  re¬ 
turns  of  the  October  election  were  counted  it  was  found  that 
the  Democratic  plurality  was  over  five  thousand. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


CHINESE  IMMIGRATION — DISPUTE  OVER  THE  ELECTION 

The  Democratic  convention  at  St.  Louis  had  demanded 
that  Chinese  immigration  should  be  stopped.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  convention  at  Cincinnati  had  recommended  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  effect  of  that  immigration.  A  joint  committee  was 
accordingly  appointed  by  Congress  to  examine  the  subject. 
Senators  Morton,  Sargent  and  Cooper  and  Representatives 
Meade,  Piper  and  Wilson  composed  this  committee.  Mor¬ 
ton  was  chairman.  He  had  remained  in  Indiana  up  to  the 
time  of  the  state  election  in  October.  This  election  was  con¬ 
sidered  decisive  of  the  result  in  November  and  when  that  de¬ 
cision  had  been  given,  Morton  went  at  once  to  California. 
The  investigation  began  in  San  Francisco  on  the  19th  of 
October.  Morton  propounded  to  the  witnesses  questions 
prepared  beforehand  as  to  the  number  of  Chinese  in  the 
country,  their  moral  and  physical  condition,  their  religion, 
education  and  character,  the  manner  of  their  coming,  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  they  came,  the  kind  of  labor  they  performed, 
their  wages,  the  effect  of  their  employment  upon  other  work¬ 
ingmen,  the  manner  in  which  they  lived,  the  influence  of  im¬ 
migration  upon  prices,  business,  etc.  Some  sixty  witnesses 
were  examined.  Morton  was  careful  to  give  to  the  Chinese 
and  their  friends  every  opportunity  of  presenting  their  side 
of  the  question  1 

1The  feeling  among  those  opposed  to  Mongolian  immigration  was  very 
bitter.  The  Rev.  Otis  Gibson,  who  had  testified  in  favor  of  the  Chinese, 
was  burned  in  effigy. 
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The  examination  continued  for  nine  days,  then  a  recess  was 
taken,  during  which  Morton  made  several  political  speeches 
— at  Virginia  City,  Carson  City,  Sacramento  and  other  places. 

On  November  9  the  committee  resumed  its  work,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  taking  of  testimony  until  the  18th  of  November. 
On  the  2 1  st  of  that  month  Morton  left  for  the  East,  and  on 
the  29th  he  was  again  in  Washington. 

The  election  contest  between  Hayes  and  Tilden  consumed 
so  much  of  the  time  of  the  following  session  of  Congress  that 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  was  not  made 
until  February  27,  1877. 

This  report  was  presented  by  Senator  Sargent.  It  favored 
the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese. 

Morton  differed  in  his  conclusions  from  the  majority  of  the 
committee.  During  the  following  spring  and  summer  he  pre¬ 
pared  a  minority  report,  but  before  it  was  finished  he  was 
stricken  with  the  illness  that  terminated  in  his  death. 

A  portion  of  Morton’s  manuscript,  containing  his  argument 
and  conclusions  upon  the  subject  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
on  January  17,  1878,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations.  Another  part  of  the  manuscript  that  could 
not  then  be  found  has  since  been  discovered,  while  still  other 
portions  are  missing  and  the  report  is  incomplete.  In  it  he 
declared  that  while  the  general  plane  of  the  civilization  of  the 
Chinese  was  below  that  of  Christian  countries,  it  presented 
points  of  excellence  worthy  of  emulation.  Their  patient  in¬ 
dustry,  he  said,  their  fidelity  to  contracts,  their  general  hon¬ 
esty,  their  devotion  to  their  parents,  veneration  of  ancestors 
and  love  of  home  were  virtues  in  which  they  excelled  most 
nations.  They  seldom  brought  their  families  to  this  country 
and  they  regarded  their  sojourn  here,  as  a  mere  excursion  to 
improve  their  fortunes.  When  the  labor  market  was  supplied 
they  would  cease  to  come,  IVlorton  considered  that  the  danger 
of  an  inundation  was  very  remote,  but  should  they  begin  to 
come  in  vast  multitudes  and  threaten  the  country,  the  gov- 
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ernment  would,  no  doubt,  adopt  measures  for  national  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  foundation  stone  of  our  political  edifice,  he  continued, 
was  the  declaration  that  all  men  were  equal.  We  professed 
to  believe  that  God  had  given  to  all  the  same  rights  without 
regard  to  race  or  color.  Another  principle  was  that  our 
country  was  open  to  immigration  ;  that  it  was  to  be  the  asylum 
of  the  oppressed  and  the  unfortunate.  The  operations  of 
these  principles  were  not  limited  on  account  of  religious  faith. 
Absolute  toleration  was  regarded  by  our  fathers  as  of  vital 
importance. 

An  objection  urged  against  the  Chinese  was  their  exclusive¬ 
ness — their  refusal  to  permit  others  to  settle  in  their  midst. 
But  now  when  they  had  followed  our  example  and  had  inau¬ 
gurated  a  liberal  policy,  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  step 
backward  and  adopt  their  cast-off  policy  of  exclusion,  and 
our  present  argument  was  precisely  that  which  had  been  used 
to  justify  their  former  policy — that  the  admission  of  foreigners 
interfered  with  trade  and  labor,  corrupted  morals  and  degraded 
religion. 

The  strength  and  endurance  of  our  government,  said  Mor¬ 
ton,  did  not  depend  upon  our  material  wealth  and  prosperity, 
nor  even  upon  the  general  diffusion  of  education  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  sheet  anchor  of  our  safety  consisted  in  faithful 
adherence  to  the  principles  upon  which  our  government  was 
established.  Among  these  principles  was  the  conviction  that 
the  rights  of  men  were  not  conferred  by  written  enactments 
but  were  given  by  God. 

In  permitting  the  people  of  other  countries  to  come  here 
and  live  we  had  the  right  to  prescribe  such  safeguards  as 
would  protect  us  from  pauperism,  crime  and  disease,  and  to 
fix  a  period  of  probation  for  citizenship.  But  to  regulate 
immigration  was  one  thing  and  to  exclude  a  whole  race  was 
quite  another.  We  had  made  a  discrimination  with  regard 
to  the  suffrage  by  permitting  none  but  white  persons  to  be 
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naturalized.  As  to  other  rights— to  work,  to  trade,  to  live, 
to  acquire  property,  we  had  never  made  any  distinction.  To 
do  that  now  would  be  an  innovation,  a  long  step  in  the  denial 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  policy  inaugurated  by 
our  fathers.  After  having  abolished  slavery  and  established 
equal  rights  for  all,  it  would  be  unsound  to  renew  our  preju¬ 
dices  by  excluding  the  people  of  Asia  from  our  shores.  In 
California  the  antipathy  to  the  Mongolian  race  was  equal  to 
that  entertained  in  the  older  states  against  the  negro.  As 
Americans  we  could  not  safely  make  a  new  departure  that 
should  resurrect  the  odious  distinctions  that  had  brought  upon 
us  the  civil  war,  and  from  which  we  had  hoped  that  God  had 
delivered  us  forever. 

Morton  further  said  that  in  his  judgment  the  Chinese  could 
not  be  protected  while  remaining  in  their  alien  condition, 
surrounded  by  fierce  and  unscrupulous  enemies.  Complete 
protection  could  be  given  only  by  allowing  them  to  become 
citizens.  Most  of  the  Chinese  were  workingmen,  accustomed 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  a  few  were  scholars,  some  were  mer¬ 
chants  and  a  very  few  were  mechanics.  As  a  rule  they  were 
industrious,  temperate  and  honest.  Some  thousands  had 
been  employed  as  household  servants,  and  had  become  indis¬ 
pensable.  As  laborers  in  farms  and  vineyards  they  had  been 
praised  in  the  highest  terms.  White  labor  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  prices  that  would  enable  the  farmers  to  carry  on 
their  business.  In  the  construction  of  railroads  and  public 
works  the  Chinese  had  been  of  the  greatest  service.  With¬ 
out  them  the  railroads  would  not  have  been  undertaken.  The 
chief  argument  against  them  was  that  they  worked  for  lower 
wages  than  white  people,  but  it  might  well  be  doubted 
whether  they  had  injuriously  interfered  with  the  whites. 
There  had  always  been  scarcity  of  labor  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
There  was  work  for  all.  The  Chinese  had  opened  up  avenues 
for  white  labor.  Over  a  million  acres  of  tule  lands  had  been 
reclaimed  by  the  Chinese,  and  these  lands  had  then  been  cul- 
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tivated  by  white  men,  and  were  the  most  productive  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  Chinese  had  constructed  canals  for  supplying 
farms  and  mines  with  water,  thus  furnishing  employment  for 
thousands.  Inquiry  had  failed  to  show  that  there  was  any 
considerable  number  of  men  out  of  employment  except  those 
who  were  willfully  idle.  Many  of  the  most  bitter  enemies  of 
the  Chinese  were  notorious  idlers  and  ruffians.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  manufactures  into  California  had  been  owing  to 
the  employment  of  the  Chinese,  and  as  manufactures  had 
progressed  the  demand  for  white  labor  had  increased.  That 
the  Chinese  should  be  excluded  because  they  furnished  cheap 
labor  was  at  war  with  the  principles  of  political  economy. 
For  the  same  reason  labor-saving  machines  might  be  forbid¬ 
den.  Yet  in  the  long  run,  such  machines  had  not  diminished 
the  demand  for  labor,  but  had  opened  up  new  avenues  for  it, 
adding  to  the  wealth  of  a  country  and  improving  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  workingmen.  The  great  body  of  those  who  were 
hostile  to  the  Chinese  were  themselves  men  of  foreign  birth, 
who  were  opposing  others  of  foreign  birth  from  coming  to  our 
shores.  Morton  favored  the  highest  wages  compatible  with 
the  prices  of  other  things.  But  labor  should  be  free  and 
open  to  competition.  It  flourished  best  where  it  was  unre¬ 
strained. 

He  then  considered  in  detail  the  characteristics  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  He  spoke  of  their  high  intellectual  capacity,  which, 
however,  had  been  stunted  by  the  institutions  of  China,  just 
as  the  intellect  of  Europe  had  been  paralyzed  by  the  feudal 
system.  China  might  yet  be  emancipated  from  her  bonds, 
might  start  anew  and  outstrip  the  western  nations  as  she  had 
done  in  the  past. 

This  report,  fragmentary  as  it  is,  illustrates  the  great  liber¬ 
ality  of  Morton’s  views  during  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

On  the  night  of  the  election  of  1876  the  press  reports  in- 
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dicated  that  Tilden  had  been  chosen  President.  He  had  car¬ 
ried  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Indiana.  The 
question  was,  had  he  secured  a  solid  vote  in  the  South. 
In  Louisiana  the  returns  indicated  a  majority  in  his  favor. 
Florida  and  South  Carolina  were  very  close.  It  was  undis¬ 
puted  that  he  would  have  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  elec¬ 
toral  votes.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  were  necessary  to 
make  him  President.  If  Florida,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina 
and  Oregon  should  all  cast  their  electoral  votes  for  Hayes,  the 
Republican  candidate  would  have  a  majority  of  one,  but  the 
loss  of  a  single  vote  would  defeat  him. 

In  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Republican  as  well  as  of  the 
Democratic  papers,  on  the  morning  following  the  election, 
the  probability  of  Tilden’s  election  was  conceded.  But  that 
same  morning  Mr.  Chandler,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  sent  the  following  telegram  over  the 
wires  of  the  Associated  Press:  “Rutherford  B.  Hayes  has 
received  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  electoral  votes,  and  is 
elected.”  It  was  claimed  by  Democrats  that  this  telegram 
was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  among  certain  Republican  poli¬ 
ticians,  suggested  by  a  message  to  the  New  York  Times  from 
Mr.  Barnum,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Commit¬ 
tee,  expressing  a  doubt  in  regard  to  South  Carolina,  Florida, 
Louisiana  and  Oregon.  The  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand, 
insisted  that  this  claim  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  elec¬ 
toral  votes  was  well  founded.  The  result  showed  that  there 
was  an  undoubted  Republican  majority  in  South  Carolina  and 
Oregon,  while  Florida  was  very  close  and  Louisiana,  it  was 
claimed,  had  been  carried  for  Tilden  by  such  widespread  vio¬ 
lence  as  would  abundantly  justify  the  Returning  Board  in  re¬ 
turning  the  Hayes  electors.  Telegrams  were  sent  to  Repub¬ 
lican  leaders  in  the  South  declaring  that  the  election  depended 
upon  holding  these  states.  Emissaries  were  dispatched  to 
all  of  them  from  the  national  committees  of  both  parties,  and 
ample  funds  were  supplied  to  secure  a  “fair  count.”  The 
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President  sent  a  committee  of  Republicans  (“visiting  states¬ 
men,”  as  they  were  called)  to  Louisiana  to  supervise  the  can¬ 
vass,  and  on  November  io  directed  General  Sherman  to  see 
that  order  was  maintained  and  that  the  boards  of  canvassers 
were  unmolested.  The  Democrats  also  selected  a  committee 
of  prominent  men  to  visit  Louisiana  and  witness  the  canvass 
of  votes. 

There  was  great  excitement  throughout  the  country.  The 
Democrats  believed  that  they  were  to  be  defrauded  of  a  vic¬ 
tory  fairly  won,  while  the  Republicans  were  determined  to 
prevent  the  Democrats  from  reaping  the  fruits  of  intimidation 
and  violence. 

There  were  many  irregularities,  and  both  parties  were  un¬ 
scrupulous  in  the  methods  employed.  In  Oregon,  Watts, 
one  of  the  Republican  electors,  held  the  office  of  postmaster, 
which  disqualified  him  for  the  electorship,  and  Governor 
Grover  gave  a  certificate  to  the  Democratic  candidate  (Cro¬ 
nin),  who  had  received  the  next  highest  number  of  votes. 

On  the  6th  of  December  the  electoral  colleges  cast  their 
votes  for  President,  and,  according  to  one  set  of  returns,  Hayes 
and  Wheeler  were  elected  by  a  majority  of  one,  but  in  all  four 
of  the  disputed  states  there  were  two  sets  of  returns,  and  many 
complicated  questions  arose  to  be  settled  when  the  time  came 
for  counting  the  votes  and  declaring  the  result. 

On  the  day  of  the  election  Morton  was  in  California,  but 
he  returned  to  Washington  when  Congress  met.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  7  there  was  a  discussion  of  the  Oregon  case.  Morton  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  appointment  of  Cronin  was  illegal,  that  where 
votes  were  cast  for  an  ineligible  person  the  minority  candidate 
was  not  thereby  elected.  A  resolution  directing  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  to  inquire  into  the  eligibility 
of  Watts,  the  Republican  elector,  was  adopted  on  December 
22,  and  an  important  investigation  was  made  by  that  com- 
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mittee,  resulting  in  the  disclosure  of  the  famous  “cipher  dis¬ 
patches.’  ’  1 


1  The  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  was  temporarily  increased, 
and  was  also  authorized  to  investigate  elections  held  in  other  states,  and 
sub-committees  were  sent  to  Louisiana,  South  Carolina  and  Florida. 

The  committee  took  a  large  amount  of  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
W.  T.  Pelton,  secretary  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and  a 
nephew  of  Governor  Tilden,  living  with  him  in  his  house  at  Gramercy 
Park,  together  with  others,  had  sent  one  Patrick  to  Oregon,  and  that  a 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  by  the  Democratic  managers  in  Oregon  and 
New  York  to  cause  the  issuing  of  the  certificate  to  Cronin. 

The  dispatches  between  Oregon  and  New  York  were  in  cipher,  and 
many  of  them  had  no  signature.  A  message,  from  Portland,  dated  No¬ 
vember  28,  was  as  follows: 

“To  W.  T.  Pelton ,  No.  15  Gramercy  Park ,  New  Fork: 

“By  vizier  association  innocuous  to  negligence  cunning  minutely  pre¬ 
viously  read  it  doltish  to  purchase  afar  act  with  cunning  afar  sacristy  un¬ 
weighed  afar  pointer  tigress  cuttle  superannuated  syllabus  dilatoriness  mis¬ 
apprehension  contraband  Kounze  bisulcous  top  usher  spiniferous  answer. 

“J.  N.  H.  Patrick.” 

“  I  indorse  this. 

“James  K.  Kelly.” 

It  appeared  from  the  testimony  of  one  Hinnan,  that  Patrick  had  given 
him  a  small  dictionary,  to  be  used  as  a  cipher,  and  experts  in  deciphering 
discovered  that  the  dispatches  could  be  translated  from  this  dictionary 
by  taking  the  corresponding  words  eight  columns  ahead.  Translated  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  key,  Patrick’s  telegram  was  as  follows: 

“Certificate  will  be  issued  to  one  Democrat.  Must  purchase  a  Repub¬ 
lican  elector  to  recognize  and  act  with  Democrats  and  secure  the  vote 
and  prevent  trouble.  Deposit  ten  thousand  dollars  to  my  credit  with 
Kountze  Bros.,  Wall  street.  Answer.” 

On  the  following  day  a  cipher  telegram  without  signature  was  sent 
from  New  York,  evidently  by  Pelton,  which  when  translated  was  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“To  J .  N.  H.  Patrick ,  Portland ,  Oregon: 

“No.  How  soon  will  Governor  decide  certificate.  If  you  make  obliga¬ 
tion  contingent  on  the  result  in  March,  it  can  be  done,  and  (incremable) 
slightly  if  necessary.” 

To  this  Patrick  answered  in  cipher  of  which  the  translation  was  as 
follows: 

“Portland,  November  30,  1876. 
“To  W.  T.  Pelton ,  No.  15  Gramercy  Park ,  New  Fork: 

“Governor  all  right  without  reward.  Will  issue  certificate  Tuesday 
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On  January  3,  Cronin,  who  had  come  to  Washington  and 
testified  before  the  committee,  was  cross-examined  by  Mor- 

This  is  a  secret.  Republicans  threaten  if  certificate  issued  to  ignore 
Democratic  claims  and  fill  vacancy,  and  thus  defeat  action  of  Governor. 
One  elector  must  be  paid  to  recognize  Democrat  to  secure  majority. 
Have  employed  three  lawyers,  editor  of  only  Republican  paper  is  one. 
Lawyers’  fee  three  thousand  dollars.  Will  take  five  thousand  dollars  for 
Republican  elector;  must  raise  money;  can’t  make  fees  contingent.  Sail 
Saturday.  Kelly  and  Bellinger  will  act.  Communicate  with  them.  Must 
act  promptly.” 

On  the  1st  of  December  another  dispatch  was  sent  in  Patrick’s  hand¬ 
writing,  which,  translated,  was  as  follows: 

“Hon.  Samuel  J.  Tilden ,  No.  15  Gramercy  Park ,  New  Pork: 

“I  shall  decide  every  point  in  the  case  of  post-office  elector  in  favor  of 
the  highest  Democratic  elector,  and  grant  certificate  accordingly  on  morn¬ 
ing  of  6th  instant.  Confidential.  Governor.” 

It  was  not  shown,  however,  that  Governor  Grover  had  anything  to  do 
with  sending  this  dispatch. 

On  the  same  day  Patrick  received  from  New  York  the  following  dis¬ 
patch: 

“Can’t  you  send  special  messenger  and  convene  legislature  by  Tuesday 
and  elect  the  elector?  Necessary  expense  would  be  paid.  See  proceed¬ 
ing  other  states  telegraphed  you.  Consult  Governor  and  senator.  An¬ 
swer.” 

To  this  telegram  Patrick  replied  in  cipher.  The  translation  was  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Portland,  December  1,  1876. 

“  W.  T.  Pelton,  No.  15  Gramercy  Park ,  New  York: 

“  No  time  to  convene  legislature.  Can  manage  with  four  thousand  at 
present.  Must  have  it  Monday,  certain.  Have  Charles  Dimon,one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen  Liberty  street,  telegraph  it  to  Bush,  banker,  Salem.  This 
will  secure  Democrat  vote.  All  are  at  work  here.  Can’t  fail.  Can  do 
no  more.  Sail  morning.  Answer  Kelly  in  cipher.” 

Other  telegrams  within  a  few  days  after  this  showed  the  transfer  of 
eight  thousand  dollars  to  Ladd  and  Bush,  of  Salem,  for  use  in  the  Oregon 
controversy.  This  was  done  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Jordan,  cashier  of  the 
Third  National  Bank  (in  which  Tilden  was  a  director),  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Pelton,  who  became  responsible  for  the  money. 

The  committee,  in  its  report,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  Febru¬ 
ary  21,  1877,  caustically  observed  that  “if  Tilden  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
scheme  it  must  be  said  that  he  was  ignorant  of  what  was  taking  place  in 
his  own  household  in  reference  to  a  transaction  intended  to  establish  his 
title  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation,  and  that  he  was  ignorant  of  a 
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ton,  and  his  admissions  were  so  damaging  that  it  was  charged 
that  he  had  sold  out  to  the  Republicans.  Cronin  had  first 
declared  that  he  would  never  accept  an  appointment  as 
elector,  but  he  had  decided  to  do  so,  he  said,  “after  hearing  a 
legal  argument  upon  the  question  in  court.”  Morton  brought 
out  the  fact  that  Cronin  had  been  promised  by  J.  N.  H.  Pat¬ 
rick,  an  agent  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  that  if 
he  would  accept  the  appointment  he  could  have  anything 
within  Tilden’s  gift.  Cronin  also  admitted  having  received 
three  thousand  dollars  “to  defray  his  expenses  to  Washing¬ 
ton.”  Morton  displayed  much  tact  in  conducting  the  exami¬ 
nation,  and  Cronin  showed  great  embarrassment. 

President  Grant  sent  to  the  Senate,  on  December  6,  the 
report  of  the  Republican  “visiting  statesmen”  upon  the  can¬ 
vass  in  Louisiana.  A  proposition  was  made  to  print  extra 
copies  of  this  report.  Thurman  insisted  that  the  report  of 
the  Democratic  “visitors”  should  be  printed  with  it.  Morton 
declared  that  the  Democratic  report  was  a  confession.  These 
gentlemen  had  gone  to  New  Orleans,  and  had  been  present 
before  the  Returning  Board.  They  had  heard  the  evidence 
and  had  taken  part  in  the  argument.  They  had  published  an 
address  in  four  columns  of  small  type  devoted  to  matters  of 
law,  to  technical  difficulties — whether,  for  example,  protests 
had  been  filed  within  twenty-four  hours — while  the  great 
moving  question  of  intimidation  had  been  referred  to  in  a 
single  paragraph. 

Morton  read  from  the  report  the  following  statement :  “'The 
evidence  disclosed  a  state  of  lawlessness  in  certain  parishes, 
about  the  cause  of  which  parties  were  not  agreed ;  the 
Democrats  attributing  it  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  state  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  they  alleged  to  be  a  usurpation,  and  the  Re¬ 
dispatch  sent  to  him  from  Portland,  Oregon,  purporting  to  come  from 
Governor  Grover,  informing  him  six  days  in  advance  that  the  Governor’s 
action  would  be  just  what  it  proved  to  be  when  the  six  days  had  elapsed.” 
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publicans  to  politics  and  to  the  hostility  of  the  white  men 
toward  the  negroes.” 

With  that,  said  Morton,  the  Democratic  “visitors”  had 
dismissed  the  whole  subject  of  intimidation  and  murder.  Here 
was  an  attempt  to  elect  a  President  by  special  demurrer,  ad¬ 
mitting  the  crimes  that  had  shocked  the  nation,  but  endeav¬ 
oring  to  palliate  them  by  saying  that  the  government  was  a 
usurpation. 

Bayard  now  made  an  impassioned  speech,  declaring  that 
the  statements  in  the  report  would  shock  the  civilized  world. 
It  was  a  terrible  catalogue  of  violence  and  crime.  What 
Governor,  except  in  Louisiana,  would  have  assisted  in  prepar¬ 
ing  a  compilation  that  not  only  attested  the  wretchedness  of 
the  people  but  his  own  failure  to  protect  them?  Could  it  be 
that  misgoverning  officials  were  to  produce  this  state  of  affairs 
and  then  take  advantage  of  their  own  work  to  disfranchise  the 
victims  of  their  own  misgovernment?  Mr.  Bayard  did  not 
wish  to  shut  out  the  truth,  ghastly  and  terrible  as  it  was.  Let 
it  be  fully  known,  but  let  it  come  accompanied  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  such  were  the  results  of  congressional  interference 
and  military  usurpation. 

Sherman,  in  reply,  declared  that  the  intimidation  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  overawe  the  courts  and  to  disperse  the  juries;  that 
in  East  Feliciana  lawless  men  had  invaded  the  court-house, 
shot  the  sheriff  and  prevented  the  judge  from  holding  court; 
in  West  Feliciana  three  hundred  armed  “regulators”  had 
forced  the  judge  to  flee  for  his  life,  and  a  body  of  armed 
Democrats  had  compelled  the  Republican  members  of  the 
jury  to  resign  on  pain  of  death.  This  had  been  called  “the 
Mississippi  policy.”1 


1  On  the  9th  of  January  Sherman  set  forth  in  detail  the  acts  of  violence 
in  Louisiana.  He  took  up,  seriatim,  the  various  parishes  in  which  the 
disorders  had  occurred. 

In  regard  to  East  Baton  Rouge,  he  read  from  the  testimony  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Brooks,  of  the  United  States  army,  declaring  that  the 
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Morton  again  took  up  the  discussion.  He  congratulated 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice  upon  the  progress  made 

blacks  had  come  to  him  in  large  numbers,  telling  him  of  threats  of  dis¬ 
charge,  brutal  injury  and  death  if  they  did  not  join  the  Democratic  clubs 
and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  Many  had  been  killed  and  beaten  by  un¬ 
known  parties  that  had  come  in  squads  at  night,  disguised  and  armed. 

Morgan,  the  coroner  of  the  parish,  testified  to  eleven  inquests  upon 
negroes  killed  by  “  bulldozers  ”  on  account  of  their  political  opinions. 
The  captain  of  the  “  regulators  ”  had  notified  him  to  leave  the  country  or 
his  fate  would  be  the  same.  The  coroner  then  stopped  holding  inquests. 

There  was  testimony  from  men  and  women  who  saw  their  own  kindred 
dragged  out  at  night  and  hanged  and  shot  for  their  political  opinions. 
Many  colored  voters  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  their  registration  cer¬ 
tificates  to  save  their  lives.  Men  had  been  hanged  for  attending  Repub¬ 
lican  meetings.  Republican  speakers  had  been  followed  by  bands  of  reg¬ 
ulators  who  broke  up  their  meetings.  In  one  ward  a  constable  had  been 
shot  and  his  house  burned  over  his  body  ;  in  another,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  had  been  terribly  beaten. 

In  East  Feliciana,  in  1874,  the  Republican  vote  had  been  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-eight  and  the  Democratic  vote  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
seven.  In  1876  not  one  Republican  vote  was  cast.  The  violence  had 
begun  as  early  as  August,  1875.  It  was  thus  described  by  Thomas  Jenks: 

“In  August,  1875,  a  colored  man  named  Jerry  Norman  was  shot  while 
at  church  by  a  band  of  regulators.  In  September,  1875,  Joseph  Johnson, 
colored,  was  shot  and  killed  bj'  the  regulators  in  the  town  of  Jackson.  In 
the  same  month  a  colored  man,  name  unknown,  was  shot  and  killed  by 
the  regulators  on  Chaney  plantation,  northeast  of  Clinton.  In  the  same 
month  York  Nelson  was  shot  and  killed  in  the  town  of  Jackson  by  regu¬ 
lators.  In  October,  1875,  a  colored  man  was  shot  and  killed  on  Mrs. 
Perkins’  plantation  by  a  band  of  regulators.  John  Gair,  a  colored  man, 
was  taken  from  the  sheriff’s  posse  by  a  band  of  regulators  and  shot  to 
death,  his  body  being  riddled  by  bullets  in  the  presence  of  the  posse.  In 
November,  1875,  P.  Branch,  colored,  was  shot  and  killed  by  a  band  of 
regulators.  In  the  same  month  two  colored  men  were  shot  and  killed 
near  Clinton  by  Lawson  Blunt  a  “  White  Leaguer.”  In  March,  1876,  a  col¬ 
ored  man  was  shot  and  killed  in  his  own  house,  on  the  Redmond  planta¬ 
tion,  by  a  band  of  regulators.  Marshall  Myer  and  Webster  Dyer  were 
shot  in  Clinton  bjr  regulators,  who  dispersed  the  sheriff’s  posse.”  On  the 
day  of  the  election,  in  the  fifth,  seventh  and  eighth  polls  in  the  parish,  the 
Democrats  told  the  colored  people  that  there  were  no  Republican  tickets, 
and  that  they  must  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  or  not  vote  at  all.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Davis,  of  the  United  States  army,  testified  that  he  was  importuned 
for  protection  by  colored  Republicans,  and  was  unable  to  give  it.  Ander¬ 
son,  a  supervisor  of  registration,  stated  that  in  October,  1876,  an  attempt 
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when  such  crimes  were  no  longer  questioned.  Denial  had  at 
last  broken  down.  Mr.  Bayard,  he  said,  had  asked  how  ruffian- 

was  made  to  take  his  life  to  prevent  him  from  performing  his  duties. 
Harrell,  a  planter,  was  notified  to  attend  the  Democratic  meetings  and 
vote  the  ticket  or  leave  the  parish.  His  hands  were  taken  from  their  work 
and  compelled  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  West  Feliciana  Amy 
Mitchell  told  a  pitiful  story  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  who  was 
dragged  from  a  sick  bed  and  beaten  to  death.  Other  men  whom  the  reg¬ 
ulators  attempted  to  kill  for  organizing  Republican  clubs,  testified  to  acts 
of  personal  violence  upon  themselves  and  to  murders  committed  in  their 
presence.  Negroes  were  compelled  to  sign  the  rolls  of  Democratic  clubs, 
and  some  of  them  slept  in  the  woods  for  fear  of  being  killed  in  their  cab¬ 
ins.  On  election  day  there  was  a  spotter  at  each  poll  to  take  down  the 
names  of  all  colored  men  who  voted  the  Republican  ticket.  John  S.  Dula, 
the  parish  judge,  testified  that  a  band  of  Democrats,  by  threats  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  of  burning  houses,  had  intimidated  the  colored  people  so  that 
few  had  the  hardihood  to  declare  themselves  Republicans.  There  were 
several  murders;  one  was  that  of  Isaac  Mitchell,  an  inoffensive  man,  who 
refused  to  join  the  Democratic  clubs,  and  rebuked  colored  men  who  did 
so.  He  was  taken  out  of  his  bed,  beaten  with  clubs  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife  and  children  and  then  shot.  John  Russell  was  a  colored  Republican 
who  worked  his  own  farm.  The  bulldozers  came  to  his  cabin  at  night 
and  broke  open  his  door.  He  was  riddled  with  bullets  and  left  to  his  wife 
and  children.  A  colored  boy,  Hurd,  who  refused  to  join  a  Democratic 
club,  was  whipped  nearly  to  death  and  driven  out  of  the  parish.  Various 
others  were  whipped  and  ran  away.  The  result  was  that  the  Democrats 
cast  twelve  hundred  and  forty-six  votes  and  the  Republicans  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty.  At  the  previous  election,  in  1875,  the  Republicans  had 
cast  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  votes  and  the  Democrats  five  hundred 
and  one. 

This  system  of  terrorism  was  confined  to  parishes  where  the  Republi¬ 
cans  had  a  majority,  so  that  if  the  parish  were  thrown  out  it  would  de¬ 
stroy  that  majority.  In  forty  parishes  there  was  a  fair  and  free  election, 
with  an  increased  Republican  majority.  But  in  the  three  bulldozed  par¬ 
ishes  of  East  Baton  Rouge  and  East  and  West  Feliciana,  a  Republican 
majority  of  twenty-six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  in  1874  was  changed  to 
a  Democratic  majority  of  about  six  hundred. 

The  parish  of  Ouachita  was  next  considered.  Here  there  was  a  change 
of  over  two  thousand  votes.  The  evidence  showed  the  organization  of 
rifle  clubs  which  traversed  the  parish  from  the  1st  of  July  until  after  the 
election,  attacking  houses  and  whipping  and  murdering.  Men  who  dis¬ 
tributed  Republican  tickets  were  compelled  to  burn  them.  The  roads 
were  picketed  and  patrolled  by  armed  men.  Republican  meetings  were 
broken  up.  No  process  could  be  served,  no  court  held,  no  crime  pun- 
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ism  could  be  abolished.  One  long  step  toward  its  abolition 
would  be  taken  when  a  great  party  should  no  longer  ignore  its 
existence  or  find  justification  for  it.  A  Democratic  commit¬ 
tee  had  been  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  enormous 
crimes.  One  long  step  had  been  taken,  and  he  hoped  the 
next  would  speedily  follow  in  the  denunciation  of  these  crimes. 

ished.  No  man  committing  any  of  these  outrages  had  ever  been  brought 
to  justice.  Republican  candidates  were  unable  to  canvass  the  district. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


THE  ELECTORAL  BILL 

The  difficQ„<ries  attending  the  coming  electoral  count  be¬ 
came  graver  as  time  passed.  Several  contradictory  theories 
were  held  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  making  this  count.  The 
Republicans  generally  claimed  that  the  counting  should  be 
done  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  as  had  been  the  practice 
during  the  first  years  of  our  history.  But  the  President  of 
the  Senate  was  a  Republican  and  the  Democrats  would  not 
willingly  yield  to  his  decision.  A  part  of  the  Democratic 
party  maintained  that  the  House  of  Representatives  ought  to 
do  the  counting,  since  the  constitution  laid  upon  that  House 
the  duty  of  choosing  a  President  in  case  the  electoral  college 
failed  to  elect.  They  held  that  it  was  for  the  House,  by 
counting  the  vote,  to  ascertain  whether  such  failure  existed. 
A  third  theory  more  generally  supported  was  that  the  count¬ 
ing  should  be  done  by  both  houses,  each  having  equal  author¬ 
ity.  But  the  Senate  was  Republican  and  the  House  was 
Democratic.  Each  might  negative  the  action  of  the  other,  and 
if  so,  no  result  could  be  reached.  Then  it  was  suggested 
that  Congress  should  submit  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  a  majority  of  the  judges  were  Republicans  and  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  objected.  A  few  of  these  adopted  a  suggestion  once 
made  by  Jefferson,  that  the  votes  should  be  counted  by  the 
two  houses  merged  in  one  convention.  This  would  give  the 
Democrats  a  majority.  The  feelings  of  the  partisans  on  each 
side  were  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  there  were  prophecies  that  within  a  hundred 
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days  the  people  would  be  cutting  one  another’s  throat.  Dem¬ 
ocratic  newspapers  declared  that  one  hundred  thousand 
Democrats  would  march  to  Washington  to  witness  the  count. 
Mr.  Banning  in  the  House  said  that  if  Republicans  should 
try  to  carry  out  their  views  and  should  be  upheld  by  the  army 
and  navy,  the  people  would  put  them  all  down.  Mr.  Goode 
declared  that  if  the  parties  went  on  as  they  were  doing  they 
would  reach  a  point  where  one  or  the  other  must  give  way 
or  fight,  and  he  asked,  “Are  gentlemen  prepared  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  alternative?”  A  shout  of  “Yes”  went  up  from  the 
Republican  side. 

But  even  before  these  utterances,  steps  had  been  taken  to 
settle  the  matter  by  compromise.  On  the  14th  of  December, 
the  House  of  Representatives  resolved  upon  a  committee  to  act 
with  a  like  committee  from  the  Senate  in  preparing  a  scheme 
for  counting  the  electoral  vote.  On  the  18th  of  December, 
a  similar  resolution  passed  the  Senate.  The  committees 
were  appointed,  Edmunds  being  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee,  and  Payne  of  the  House  Committee.  Morton 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee.  There  were  fre¬ 
quent  sessions  held,  and  on  January  18,  1877,  a  carefully 
matured  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Edmunds, 
signed  by  all  the  fourteen  members  of  the  two  committees 
except  Morton.  This  bill  provided  for  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  two  houses,  and  for  the  opening  of  the  electoral  votes  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  All  the  votes  to  which  no  ob¬ 
jection  should  be  made  were  to  be  entered  upon  the  jour¬ 
nals.  No  single  certificate  from  any  state  was  to  be  rejected 
except  by  the  concurrent  votes  of  both  houses.  Where  there 
were  two  or  more  returns  from  one  state,  these  were  to  be 
opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  then  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  judgment  of  a  commission  to  be  composed  of  five 
members  of  the  Senate,  five  of  the  House  and  five  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Four  of  thes/  justices,  two  Repub¬ 
licans  and  two  Democrats,  were  specified  by  naming  their 
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respective  circuits,  and  these  four  were  to  choose  the  fifth. 
The  commission  would  thus  be  equally  divided  politically 
except  in  the  case  of  the  final  judge,  who  was  to  be  selected 
by  the  other  four.  The  bill  provided  that  whatever  authority 
was  possessed  by  Congress  for  counting  the  electoral  vote 
should  also  be  possessed  by  the  commission. 

This  bill  was  regarded  rather  as  a  Democratic  than  as  a 
Republican  measure,  being  supported  by  more  Democrats 
than  Republicans.  The  cause  of  this  support  was  plainly  ap¬ 
parent.  The  regular  returns  were,  upon  their  face,  favorable 
to  the  election  of  Hayes.  The  President  of  the  Senate  was 
a  Republican.  President  Grant  was  also  a  Republican,  and 
would  doubtless  see  to  it  that  the  man  who  was  counted  in 
was  inaugurated.  Republicans  believed  they  had  the  advan¬ 
tage,  and  that  in  counting  the  vote  there  was  no  power  to  go 
behind  the  returns  from  a  state.  But  this  bill,  while  it  did 
not  distinctly  authorize  the  commission  to  go  behind  these 
returns,  did  not  forbid  it.  It  was  believed  that  David  Davis, 
of  Illinois,  would  be  the  fifth  justice  selected,  he  being  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  impartial  man  that  could  be  found.  He  had 
been  originally  a  Republican,  had  been  a  Presidential  candi¬ 
date  before  the  Liberal  Republican  convention  of  1872,  and 
had  been  talked  of  as  the  Democratic  candidate  in  1876.  He 
was  an  Independent  in  politics.  If  Judge  Davis  was  to  be 
the  fifteenth  commissioner,  the  Democrats  believed  that  their 
success  was  certain.  In  order  to  elect  Hayes,  the  Republicans 
had  to  have  every  disputed  vote,  and  the  Democrats  felt  sure 
that  Judge  Davis  would  never  give  four  decisions  in  succession 
in  favor  of  the  same  party. 

Edmunds,  in  presenting  the  electoral  bill  to  the  Senate, 
made  an  able  argument  in  support  of  it.  He  concluded  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 

On  Monday  morning,  Morton,  although  very  ill — scarcely 
able  to  attend  the  Senate — spoke  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
Among  other  things  he  said : 
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“I  do  not  think  I  am  at  all  out  of  the  way  when  I  say  that 
this  bill  is  a  literal  product  of  ‘the  Mississippi  plan;’  that  the 
shadow  of  intimidation  has  entered  this  chamber,  and  that  in 
proposing  and  considering  this  bill  members  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  are  acting  under  the  apprehension  of  vio¬ 
lence,  of  some  great  revolutionary  act  that  will  threaten  the 
safety  and  continuance  of  our  institutions.  I  do  not,  myself, 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  danger.  I  believe  that  this  sort 
of  talk  is  intended  for  a  purpose,  and  I  very  much  fear  that 
it  will  accomplish  that  purpose.  The  real  danger  that  we  are 
in  results  from  weakness,  results  from  timidity,  results  from 
our  not  daring  to  stand  up  and  do  our  whole  duty  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  it. 

“It  is  said  by  geologists  that  there  was  a  period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  earth's  crust  when  there  were  skullless  vertebrates; 
and  it  would  seem  now  that  we  have  come  to  a  period  when 
there  are  vertebrateless  skulls.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  do 
what  is  right,  and  to  do  it  fearlessly.  For  one,  I  am  not 
afraid  that,  if  this  vote  shall  be  counted  as  it  was  for  the  first 
seventy-two  years  in  the  history  of  our  government,  there  will 
be  any  revolution  ;  I  believe  that  any  one  who  attempts  it  will 
be  utterly  destroyed. 

“I  regard  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  as  a  compromise.  It  will 
take  its  place  alongside  of  the  compromise  of  1820,  and  the 
compromise  of  1850.  .  .  . 

“I  believe  that  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  has  been  elected  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States;  that  he  has  been  elected  under 
the  forms  of  law  and  according  to  law,  and  I  believe  that  if 
he  shall  be  counted  in,  as  eighteen  Presidents  were  successively 
counted  in  from  the  beginning  of  this  government,  he  will  be 
inaugurated,  and  there  will  be  no  violence  and  no  revolu¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

“I  listened  with  great  interest,  on  Saturday  last,  to  the 
very  able  speech  of  the  senator  from  Vermont.  If  I  under¬ 
stood  him  correctly,  he  assumed  that  there  was  no  provision 
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of  the  constitution  that  executed  itself  except  one,  and  that 
was  in  regard  to  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves ;  that  the  re¬ 
maining  provisions  of  the  constitution  were  not  self-execut¬ 
ing,  but  required  legislation  to  carry  them  into  operation.  He 
made  a  correct  distinction,  I  believe,  between  two  classes  of 
powers  conferred  by  the  constitution.  Where  a  power  is 
conferred  directly  upon  any  department  of  the  government, 
that  power  can  not  be  taken  from  that  department ;  that 
power  can  not  be  delegated,  but  where  the  constitution  sim¬ 
ply  imposes  a  duty,  but  does  not  vest  in  any  particular  de¬ 
partment  the  performance  of  that  duty,  then  Congress  may 
by  law  determine  who  shall  discharge  that  duty.  ...  If  I 
understand  the  senator  aright,  he  took  the  ground  that  the 
counting  of  the  votes  was  a  duty  imposed  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  but  that  the  constitution  had  not  located  it — had  not 
said  who  should  do  it.  .  .  .  The  position  of  the  senator  is 

that  neither  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  vested  with  this 
power  to  count,  nor  are  the  two  houses  of  Congress ;  that 
neither  can  exercise  it  in  the  absence  of  a  law  passed  for  that 
purpose,  and  this  brings  us  to  a  very  great  fact,  which  is  that 
for  eighty-four  years  Presidents  were  counted  in  and  inaugu¬ 
rated  without  any  authority  of  law.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  had  no  power  to  do  it  because  there  was  no  law  au¬ 
thorizing  him  to  do  it.  The  two  houses  had  no  power  to  do  it 
because  there  was  no  law  authorizing  them  to  do  it.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  constitution  that  had  not  been  carried  into  op¬ 
eration  by  legislation.  Now,  sir,  is  it  true  that  for  eighty- 
four  years  Presidents  were  counted  in  and  inaugurated  with¬ 
out  authority  of  law?  That  would  be  a  very  great  discovery 
if  it  were  true.  It  would  show  that  the  men  who  made  the 
constitution  did  not  understand  it.  I  believe  they  thought 
that  the  first  President  and  all  the  succeeding  Presidents  were 
counted  in  and  inaugurated  according  to  law.  They  may 
have  been  mistaken.  Their  opportunities  for  knowing  what 
the  constitution  is  were  not  so  good  as  ours,  I  suppose.  They 
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undoubtedly  believed  that  the  votes  were  properly  counted 
for  George  Washington,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
so  on. 

“I  believe  that  this  power  is  vested  somewhere,  that  if  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  it  belongs  to 
the  two  houses.  It  is  in  one  place  or  the  other.  But  what¬ 
ever  may  be  its  location  in  theory,  I  think  the  opinion  is  cor¬ 
rect,  that  the  two  houses  can  not  exercise  this  power  without 
legislation.  I  think  the  senator  from  Vermont  occupies  a 
sound  position  in  that  respect ;  and  whatever  we  may  say 
about  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate,  conceding  that — as  I 
have  done  heretofore — and  I  have  presented  bills  to  this 
chamber  upon  that  hypothesis — yet  in  the  absence  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  President  of  the  Senate  must  count  the  votes,  for 
this  results  not  from  any  theory,  but  from  necessity,  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  deadlock,  to  prevent  the  government  from  coming  to 
a  standstill,  for  until  legislation  has  been  had  under  which  the 
vote  can  be  counted  by  the  two  houses  or  by  some  other 
tribunal,  the  President  of  the  Senate  must  count  the  vote,  and 
the  vote  was  so  counted  for  seventy-two  years.  Chancellor 
Kent  stated  the  law  on  this  subject  as  I  think  it  has  been 
generally  understood  in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  until  very 
recently.  He  said : 

‘The  President  of  the  Senate  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
February  succeeding  every  meeting  of  the  electors,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  opens  all  the  certificates,  and 
the  votes  are  then  to  be  counted .  The  constitution  does  not  ex' 
pressly  declare  by  whom  the  votes  are  to  be  counted  and  the  re' 
suit  declared.  In  the  case  of  questionable  votes  and  a  closely 
contested  election,  this  power  may  be  all-important,  and  1 
presume,  in  the  absence  of  all  legislative  provision  on  the 
subject,  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  counts  the  vote,*- 
and  determines  the  result,  and  that  the  two  houses  are  pres  * 
ent  only  as  spectators,  to  witness  the  fairness  and  accuracy  cf 
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the  transaction  and  to  act  only  if  no  choice  be  made  by  the 
electors.’  .  .  . 

“I  was  anxious,”  continued  Morton,  ‘‘to  agree  with  the 
committee  in  recommending  a  fair  proposition ;  but  when  we 
are  preparing  a  bill  in  the  presence  of  a  case  made  up,  ready  to 

v 

be  tried,  the  papers  all  signed  and  in  due  order,  I  insist  that 
it  shall  be  a  bill  under  which  the  condition  of  things  shall  not 
be  unfairly  changed.  .  .  . 

‘‘The  commission  created  is  a  mixed  commission,  partly 
inside  and  partly  outside  of  Congress,  five  senators,  five  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  five  judges.  The  judges  are  taken,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  because 
they  are  men  of  eminent  character,  who  happen  to  occupy 
that  position.  Four  of  them  are  chosen  by  circuits.  The 
senator  from  Vermont  hardly  did  himself  justice  on  Saturday 
when  he  argued  that  they  were  chosen  on  account  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  their  circuits.  They  were  chosen, 
as  I  understand  it,  not  because  of  this  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion,  but  because  of  the  political  antecedents  of  the  men  who 
preside  in  those  circuits.  When  the  bill,  instead  of  naming 
the  judges,  names  the  circuits,  it  presents  a  harmless  little 
sham  that  deceives  nobody. 

‘  ‘Four  judges  are  taken  by  the  bill  because  of  their  political 
antecedents,  two  on  each  side.  In  other  words,  the  four 
judges  are  selected  upon  political  grounds — equally  divided, 
it  is  said,  in  order  to  make  the  bill  a  fair  one.  If  we  were  to 
deal  with  the  Supreme  Court  (and  I  confess  I  looked  with 
more  favor  upon  that  proposition  than  upon  any  other),  I 
thought  we  ought  to  take  the  whole  court,  and  not  divide  it 
upon  political  grounds ;  not  assume  that  it  was  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  political  prepossessions.  .  .  . 

“There  is  a  very  grave  question  presented,  right  at  the 
threshold;  what  is  the  character  of  these  commissioners? 
Are  they  officers?  They  are  sworn;  the  very  highest  duty 
is  imposed  on  them,  the  decision  of  the  greatest  case  that  can 
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arise  under  our  institutions.  If  they  are  officers,  must  they 
not  be  appointed  as  other  officers  are  appointed  under  the 
constitution?  Can  we  take  four  men  by  name  and  authorize 
them  to  appoint  the  fifth,  and  submit  to  the  court  thus  organ¬ 
ized  this  great  case?  Is  it  not  a  court  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses?  You  call  it  a  commission,  but  names  are  nothing. 
It  is  a  court,  invested  with  the  very  highest  jurisdiction,  to 
decide  both  law  and  fact,  expressly  charged  with  deciding  the 
question  as  to  what  are  the  powers  of  each  or  of  both  houses 
of  Congress ;  a  court  expressly  charged  with  finding  the  fact 
as  to  who  have  been  chosen  electors  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  If  it  is  a  court,  should  it  not  be  appointed  as  the 
constitution  requires  other  courts  to  be,  and  if  these  men  are 
public  officers,  should  they  not  be  appointed  as  officers  of  the 
United  States  are  required  to  be  appointed?  This  is  a  con¬ 
trivance,  to  use  the  very  mildest  word,  a  patched-up  thing — 
five  representatives,  five  senators,  four  judges  first,  and  they 
to  choose  a  fifth,  and  thus  this  tribunal  is  to  be  created  that  is 
to  make  a  President  of  the  United  States.  There  are  no  anal¬ 
ogies  for  it  in  our  constitution,  our  laws  or  our  history.  We 
have  no  tribunals  made  up  in  that  way. 

“If  the  decision  of  this  question  belongs  to  the  two  houses 
can  we  leave  it  to  a  few  members  of  these  two  houses  and 
agree  to  be  bound  by  their  decision?  Can  we  pass  a  law  in 
that  way?  Can  we,  by  joint  resolution  or  by  bill,  authorize 
a  conference  committee  to  pass  a  law  and  to  make  it  binding 
unless  it  is  reversed  by  both  houses?  Committees  are  but 
facilities  of  Congress,  and  their  action  amounts  to  nothing 
unless  ratified  by  Congress.  The  decision  of  a  conference 
committee  amounts  to  nothing  until  both  Houses  have  con¬ 
firmed  its  action,  but  here  we  create  a  commission  partly  of 
senators,  partly  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  partly  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  provide  that 
the  finding  of  that  commission  shall  be  valid  unless  reversed 
by  a  majority  of  both  houses.  This  is  a  clear  delegation  of 
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power.  If  it  were  provided  that  the  finding  of  that  commis¬ 
sion  should  not  be  valid  until  confirmed  by  both  houses  of 
Congress,  there  would  be  no  such  delegation.  But  in  this  case 
we  could  just  as  well  provide  that  it  should  be  binding  unless 
reversed  by  two-thirds  of  each  house,  or  we  could  provide  that 
it  should  be  absolutely  binding,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
appeal  at  all.  Here  we  create  a  court  and  give  an  appeal 
(not  to  a  higher  court  known  to  the  constitution)  providing 
that  if  the  appeal  shall  be  sustained  by  both  houses  concur¬ 
rently  the  decision  shall  be  reversed. 

“I  will  say  one  word  further  in  regard  to  the  bill.  It  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  law,  in  connection  with  the  election 
of  a  President,  that  the  action  of  the  states  shall  be  received 
without  question  by  Congress,  or  by  that  power  which  shall 
count  the  votes ;  hence  any  authority  conferred  upon  this 
commission  to  go  behind  the  returns  of  a  state  would  be,  in 
my  judgment,  a  gross  violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
constitution.  It  would  be  revolution,  and  the  end  of  Presi¬ 
dential  elections.  ...  I  call  attention  to  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  gives  jurisdiction  to  this  tribunal: 

“  ‘Every  objection  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  shall  state 
clearly  and  concisely,  and  without  argument,  the  ground 
thereof,  and  shall  be  signed  by  at  least  one  senator  and  one 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  before  the  same 
shall  be  received.  When  all  such  objections  so  made  to  any 
certificate,  vote  or  paper  from  a  state  shall  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  read,  all  such  certificates,  votes  and  papers  so  ob¬ 
jected  to,  and  all  papers  accompanying  the  same,  together 
with  such  objections,  shall  be  forthwith  submitted  to  said 
commission,  which  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  same  with 
the  same  powers,  if  any,  now  possessed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  two  houses  acting  separately  or  together’ — I  may  here 
remark  that  the  bill  proceeds  upon  a  theory  different  from 
that  of  the  senator  from  Vermont  in  his  argument.  He  as- 
2 — Mor. — 29 
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sumes  that  the  constitution  does  not  locate  this  power  any¬ 
where,  but  that  it  is  to  be  located  by  law,  while  this  bill  goes 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  this  power  is  located  in  the  two 
houses,  and  that  this  commission  shall  have  what  the  two 
houses  have,  more  or  less — ‘and  by  a  majority  of  votes  decide 
whether  any  and  what  votes  from  such  state  are  the  votes 
provided  for  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
how  many  and  what  persons  were  duly  appointed  electors  in 
such  state,  and  may  therein  take  into  view  such  petitions, 
depositions  and  other  papers,  if  any,  as  shall  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  now  existing  law  be  competent  and  pertinent  in 
such  considerations.’ 

“First,  the  commissioners  must  find  what  are  the  constitu¬ 
tional  votes  of  a  state.  They  are  required  to  do  a  thing  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  constitution  does  not  authorize.  They  are 
required  to  find,  for  example,  whether  the  electors  were  eligi¬ 
ble  or  ineligible,  while  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  time  or 
place  under  the  constitution,  when  the  votes  are  counted,  for 
an  inquiry  of  that  kind.  The  duty  is  short  and  simple.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  open  the  certificates  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  houses,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted.  There  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  count 
the  votes.  There  is  no  time,  there  is  no  place,  to  try  the 
question  of  the  ineligibility  of  the  electors. 

“Suppose  it  should  be  said  that  the  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  suppose  this 
charge  is  made  when  the  votes  are  counted.  The  candidate 
says  he  is  a  citizen,  was  born  in  this  country.  Or  he  says  he 
is  thirty-five  years  old.  That  may  be  denied.  An  issue  of  fact 
arises.  Can  you  try  that  issue  then?  Will  you  count  him 
out  because  it  is  said  he  is  not  thirty-five  years  old?  Will 
you  count  him  out  because  it  is  said  that  he  was  not  born  in 
the  United  States?  He  says  that  he  was;  that  there  are 
those  living  who  were  present  t nd  can  prove  it.  If  that  issue 
is  made  you  can  not  possibly  try  it  at  that  time.  And  so 
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with  regard  to  electors.  If  it  is  suggested  that  an  elector  was 
not  eligible,  that  he  was  postmaster  if  you  please,  he  may 
deny  that  fact;  he  may  insist  that  he  had  resigned,  and  that 
his  resignation  had  been  accepted.  Is  there  any  time  or 
place  to  try  the  issue  of  fact  whether  he  was  postmaster  or 
not,  whether  he  was  qualified  to  become  an  elector?  No, 
Mr.  President,  whoever  may  count  the  votes,  there  is  no  time 
or  place  to  try  that  question. 

“The  two  houses  are  to  come  together.  The  President  of 
the  Senate  is  to  open  all  the  certificates.  That  does  not  mean 
every  kind  of  certificate  that  may  be  placed  in  his  possession. 
It  does  not  mean  any  paper  that  may  purport  to  be  a  certifi¬ 
cate,  but  he  is  to  open  all  the  certificates  from  the  electors  of 
the  several  states  and  the  votes  shall  be  counted — the  votes 
in  those  certificates,  be  they  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  be  they 
for  an  alien  or  be  they  for  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  At 
that  time  and  place  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is 
to  count  the  votes.  The  President  of  the  Senate  has  his  duty, 
and  that  is  to  open  the  certificate  that  comes  from  the  electors 
of  the  states.  He  is  not  bound  to  open  certificates  from  pre¬ 
tended  authority,  from  outsiders,  from  persons  unknown  offi¬ 
cially. 

“I  am  going  on  a  little  further.  The  bill  requires  this  com¬ 
mission  to  find  whether  these  electors  were  duly  appointed. 
We  will  put  the  word  ‘elected’  instead  of  ‘appointed,’  for  in 
this  connection  it  means  the  same  thing.  .  .  . 

“In  finding  the  fact  as  to  who  was  duly  elected,  they  are 
authorized  to  take  into  consideration  petitions,  unsworn  evi¬ 
dence,  depositions,  papers  of  all  kinds,  reports,  everything 
that  may  be  put  in  for  the  information  of  Congress.  If  these 
things  are  not  to  be  considered  in  determining  who  has  been 
elected,  then  the  reference  is  useless.  If  this  commission  is 
to  be  controlled  by  the  state  authorities,  by  those  who  have 
been  certified  as  elected  by  the  returning  officers  of  the  several 
states,  then  they  have  no  occasion  to  look  at  these  petitions, 
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memorials  and  reports.  The  bill  invites  them  to  look  at  these 
papers,  invites  them  for  a  purpose,  for  there  can  be  no  use 
in  looking  if  the  other  principle  of  law  is  to  be  observed, 
that  they  are  to  be  governed  by  the  returns  made  by  the 
officers  of  the  several  states.  .  .  .”1 

Morton  was  obliged  to  conclude  his  argument  from  sheer 
exhaustion. 

Frelinghuysen  next  addressed  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the 
commission,  and  then  Edmunds  urged  that  the  bill  should 
be  put  to  an  immediate  vote.  The  debate,  however,  was 
adjourned  until  the  following  morning,  when  Sherman  spoke 
against  the  proposed  commission,  and  Conkling  followed, 
supporting  the  measure  in  an  elaborate  speech  that  con¬ 
sumed  the  greater  part  of  two  days. 

He  had  been  convinced  for  years,  he  said,  of  the  right  of 
the  two  houses  to  ascertain  the  electoral  votes  by  an  exertion 
of  the  law-making  power.  He  reviewed  in  great  detail  the 
precedents  of  the  counting  of  these  votes.  In  no  instance, 

1  Of  his  physical  condition  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World 
said  :  “  Pale  to  dead  white,  tied  to  his  chair  through  his  entire  speech, 
speaking  in  pain  and  moving  with  effort,  the  man  had  his  say  half  through 
and  deferred  the  more  cogent  fraction  of  his  speech  till  to-morrow  in  sheer 
physical  weakness.” 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  Y ork  Tribune  thus  describes  the  speech  : 
“  Often  as  he  has  discussed  important  public  questions  in  the  course  of  his 
long  senatorial  experience,  Mr.  Morton  never  had  an  audience  like  that 
which  listened  to-day  to  his  speech  in  opposition  to  the  electoral  bill.  On 
the  floor  and  in  the  crowded  galleries,  there  were  silence  and  the  closest 
attention.  Senators  turned  their  chairs  so  as  to  face  the  orator  and  lose 
no  gesture  or  expression.  Many  distinguished  men,  not  members  of  the 
body,  were  present.  Among  them  were  General  Sherman,  Minister 
Thornton,  William  M.  Evarts,  Colonel  Robert  Ingersoll,  and  a  number 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  House.  Mr.  Morton  was  in  feeble  health. 
.  .  .  He  did  not  speak  with  his  usual  fire  and  emphasis,  but  none  of  his 
accustomed  clearness  of  statement  and  forcible  coherence  of  argument 
were  wanting.  Finding  his  strength  giving  way  he  hastened  forward  to 
his  conclusions,  condensing,  in  five  or  ten  minutes,  his  strongest  points 
against  the  bill.  He  closed  abruptly  after  holding  the  floor  only  fifty 
minutes.  .  .  .” 
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he  said,  had  the  President  of  the  Senate  assumed  to  do 
or  decide  anything  beyond  opening  the  packets,  except 
by  the  command  of  the  two  houses.  The  former  twenty- 
second  joint  rule  which  rejected  the  vote  of  a  state  unless 
both  houses  concurred  in  accepting  it  had  been  a  bad  rule, 
but  it  was  an  argument  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  had 
no  power  to  count  the  votes.  In  1873  Sherman  had  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  directing  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  to  report  whether  the  elections  in  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas  had  been  conducted  according  to  the  constitution 
and  laws,  and  what  measures  were  necessary  to  settle  contests 
in  future  elections.  The  resolution  had  passed  without  a  dis¬ 
senting  voice.  The  report  of  the  committee  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Morton.  Under  that  resolution,  the  two  houses 
had  disposed  of  the  electoral  certificate  of  Louisiana. 

Conkling  then  referred  to  the  bill  introduced  by  Morton  at 
the  previous  session  and  passed  by  the  Senate.  This,  he 
said,  was  a  bill  that  would  have  deposited  absolutely  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  decision  of  the  late  election. 

What  was  the  answer,  asked  Conkling,  to  this  broad,  deep, 
irresistible  stream  of  historic  precedent  and  example?  It  was 
given  by  the  senator  from  Indiana  who  had  said  that  if  noth¬ 
ing  was  done,  a  condition  of  affairs  would  exist  in  which  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  to  prevent  a  dead-lock,  must  act  from 
necessity.  In  other  words,  the  Senate  by  refusing  to  make 
provision  was  to  create  the  necessity  and  that  necessity  was  to 
create  a  power  and  create  a  man  to  wield  it.  Morton  had 
stigmatized  the  bill  as  a  contrivance.  He  might  well  have 
applied  such  a  term  to  his  own  scheme  of  necessity.  If  ever 
there  was  a  political  hell-gate,  paved  and  honey-combed  with 
dynamite,  it  was  there.  Suppose  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
should  say  that  he  was  the  man  of  destiny,  that  necessity 
had  created  him  to  untie  this  tangled  problem?  Suppose  the 
House  should  say  that  from  necessity  it  was  itself  to  be  the 
deus  ex  machina? 
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Conkling  read  from  Morton’s  report  of  June  I,  1874,  the 
statement  that  there  was  imminent  danger  of  revolution  when¬ 
ever  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election  was  to  be  decided 
by  a  state  in  which  the  choice  of  electors  had  been  irregular, 
or  was  alleged  to  have  been  carried  by  fraud  and  violence  and 
where  there  was  no  method  of  having  these  questions  examined 
or  settled  in  advance. 

Conkling  then  discussed  the  character  of  the  proposed 
tribunal.  He  considered  it  a  committee  of  the  two  houses, 
and  no  less  so  because  five  members  of  the  highest  ju¬ 
dicial  tribunal  were  part  of  it.  From  time  immemorial 
parliamentary  committees  had  been  established,  composed 
not  only  of  members,  but  of  other  persons.  The  power  was 
neither  more  or  less  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  houses 
whether  they  approved  the  finding  of  the  commission  affirma¬ 
tively  or  refused  to  negative  that  finding.  The  Supreme 
Court,  when  eight  judges  were  sitting,  and  a  decree  came  up 
from  a  court  below,  provided  by  a  foreordained  rule,  that  if 
four  judges  were  for  the  decree  and  four  against  it,  it  was 
affirmed. 

Conkling,  while  speaking,  advanced  toward  Morton’s  desk 
and  Morton  moved  away.  Conkling  called  attention  to  this 
and  Morton  replied,  “I  retreated  as  far  as  I  could.” 

Conkling  continued:  ‘‘The  honorable  senator  observes 
that  he  has  retreated  as  far  as  he  could.  That  is  the  com¬ 
mand  laid  on  him  by  the  common  law.  He  is  bound  to  re¬ 
treat  to  the  wall  before  turning  and  rending  an  adversary, 
and  so,  as  he  has  retreated  as  far  as  he  could,  I  will  repay 
his  coyness  with  a  reminiscence.  A  few  months  ago  it  was 
proposed  in  the  Senate  to  import  the  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  into  the  proceeding  of  counting  the  electoral 
votes,  and  of  him  and  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  bodies, 
to  constitute  a  triumvirate,  that  should  be  the  umpire  to  cast 
the  die  between  the  two  houses  when  they  differed  about  the 
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count.  The  honorable  senator  voted  for  that  proposition. 
Does  he  shake  his  head?  .  .  . 

“I  was  about  to  hold  up  the  record,  to  hold  the  mirror  up 
to  nature,  and  satisfy  him  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  did  sanction,  with  his 
great  weight  and  authority,  the  right  of  the  law-making 
power  to  snatch  the  Chief-Justice  from  his  judgment-seat  and 
bring  him  here,  and  make  him  one  of  a  trinity  that  should 
arbitrate  between  the  two  houses  and  conclude  both  by  the 
vote  he  should  give.” 

Conkling  insisted  that  the  bill  was  not  a  compromise,  that 
it  surrendered  the  rights  of  none  and  maintained  the  rights 
of  all,  and  that  if  adopted  it  would  compose  the  country  in 
an  hour.  If  thought  of  anarchy  or  disorder  had  taken  root 
the  passage  of  the  bill  would  eradicate  them.  He  would  vote 
for  it  because  he  believed  it  executed  the  constitution  and 
would  be  of  lasting  advantage  to  the  people. 

Bayard  followed  in  favor  of  the  bill.  He  gave  several  in¬ 
stances  of  political  duties  that  had  been  cast  upon  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Christiancy,  Thurman,  Stevenson  and  Morrill  also  spoke  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

It  was  half-past  twelve  at  night  before  Morton  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  reply.  He  was  ill.  He  had  been  in  the  Senate 
since  ten  in  the  morning  and  was  worn  out.  He  asked  for  an 
adjournment  until  the  following  day. 

Edmunds  insisted  upon  an  immediate  vote,  the  motion  to 
postpone  was  defeated,  and  Morton  at  once  proceeded  with 
his  closing  argument.  He  was  irritated.  He  said  that  he 
had  never  been  wanting  in  an  act  of  courtesy  toward  a  fellow- 
member,  nor  did  he  intend  to  be,  however  scantily  he  might 
be  served  himself.  If  no  bill  were  passed  the  country  would 
be  left  in  precisely  the  condition  in  which  it  had  been  from 
1789  UP  to  1 865 .  During  that  time  there  had  been  no  dis- 
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turbance,  and  he  did  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  here¬ 
after.  The  Republicans  were  asked  to  be  magnanimous,  to 
meet  the  Democratic  party  half  way,  to  surrender  certain 
rights,  and  to  give  it  certain  chances  which  it  would  not  have 
unless  the  bill  were  passed.  The  Republican  party  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  be  magnanimous.  It  had  been  strangled  to 
death  in  every  Southern  state  but  three.  It  was  struggling 
for  life  in  those  three  states  with  the  hand  upon  its  throat. 

Nine  successive  presidents  of  the  Senate  from  1789  to  1825 
inclusive,  had  issued  certificates  in  which  they  declared  that 
they  had  counted  all  the  votes.  During  the  first  election  it 
was  lecited  in  the  journals  that  the  House  had  repaired  to 
the  Senate  chamber  to  attend  the  opening  and  the  counting 
of  the  votes,  and,  in  another  entry,  to  witness  the  opening 
and  counting  of  the  votes,  not  that  the  House  had  taken  a 
part  in  the  count. 

What  was  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  Senate?  The 
electors  were  to  send  him  their  votes  sealed.  He  was 
to  be  the  custodian.  In  the  next  place,  he  was  required  to 
open  the  certificates.  What  certificates?  Those  that  came 
fiom  the  electors.  How  should  he  know  what  certificates 
came  fiom  the  electors?  He  was  bound  to  take  notice  who 
had  been  chosen.  As  an  officer  of  the  United  States  he  was 
bound  to  take  notice  of  a  public  event.  The  names  of  the 
electors  were  to  be  indorsed  upon  the  certificate,  and  he  could 
see  whether  they  came  from  persons  officially  unknown. 
Take  the  case  of  Louisiana.  There  were  two  certificates  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Was  he  required 
to  open  both?  Clearly  not.  When  he  took  the  certificate 
from  the  authorities  of  Louisiana  and  opened  that,  he  could 
not  be  required  to  open  the  bogus  certificate,  and  if  he  refused 
to  present  it  how  could  it  be  officially  ascertained?  Was 
that  a  cause  for  revolution? 

Morton  insisted  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  either 
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house  of  Congress  had  ever  declared  a  vote.  In  1865  it  was 
claimed  that  certain  states  were  not  in  the  Union,  and,  to  keep 
out  their  votes,  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  was  very  un¬ 
necessarily  and  improperly  adopted  without  a  word  of  debate. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  had  anticipated  none  of  this 
trouble.  They  had  not  looked  forward  to  two  sets  of  returns. 
They  had  provided  for  a  very  simple  process,  first,  for  the 
opening  of  the  certificates,  and  then  for  the  counting  of  the 
votes  contained  in  those  certificates.  It  was  now  said  that 
these  votes  must  be  canvassed  to  see  whether  they  were  lawful. 
If  there  was  need  of  judicial  power  to  determine  which  was 
the  right  certificate  that  power  was  in  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  Somebody  had  said  that  he  had  no  more  judicial 
power  than  a  porter  had  in  opening  a  bale  of  goods.  But 
even  the  porter  might  be  required  to  take  notice  whether  he 
was  opening  a  bale  of  silks  or  a  bale  of  blankets. 

Morton  now  considered  the  character  of  the  commission. 
Thurman,  he  said,  had  stated  that  the  power  of  the  two 
houses  to  pass  upon  the  returns  was  a  judicial  power.  Could 
such  a  power  be  delegated?  How  did  the  senator  from  New 
York  get  over  this  difficulty?  He  said  that  Congress  was  in 
the  habit  of  appointing  committees  of  members  and  other 
persons.  But  in  such  cases  these  findings  had  no  force  until 
embodied  in  a  law.  The  report  came  merely  as  information. 
Suppose  it  were  provided  that  the  finding  of  a  commission 
should  stand  as  law  unless  reversed  by  both  houses,  would 
not  that  be  a  delegation  of  legislative  power?  Would  any 
man  in  his  senses  pretend  that  legislative  power  could  thus 
be  transferred?  Whatever  kind  of  power  it  was,  whether 
legislative  or  judicial,  if  it  had  been  placed  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion  in  the  two  houses,  then  it  must  be  exercised  by  the  two 
houses  themselves. 

Was  the  commission  a  court?  Undoubtedly  it  was.  It  was 
a  tribunal  in  which  the  members  were  sworn  to  do  their  duty, 
in  which  they  were  clothed  with  extraordinary  powers.  The 
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members  of  this  tribunal  held  an  office  entirely  different  from 
that  which  they  held  as  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
as  members  of  Congress.  The  constitution  required  every 
officer  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  or  by  the  several  de¬ 
partments.  Here  were  officers  composing  a  judicial  tribunal 
not  so  appointed,  and  thus  the  obligation  of  the  constitution 
was  evaded.  The  bill  required  the  commission  to  find  whether 
electors  had  been  duly  elected,  and  not  whether  they  had 
been  duly  certified  by  the  officers  of  the  state.  The  com¬ 
mission  could  not  carry  out  this  part  of  the  bill  without 
going  behind  the  returns  from  a  state.  That  was  what  the 
Democrats  understood  by  it.  It  was  sprinkled  with  white, 
pretty  meal,  but  the  Democratic  cat  was  reposing  beneath  it. 
The  commission  was  required  to  find  what  were  the  constitu¬ 
tional  votes  of  a  state ;  whether  the  electors  were  eligible ; 
whether  they  voted  by  ballot ;  whether  in  all  respects  they 
had  complied  with  the  law.  Here  were  questions  never  in¬ 
tended  to  be  raised  at  the  time  the  vote  was  counted.  This 
bill,  as  he  believed,  violated  the  constitution.  It  required 
the  commissioners  to  do  a  thing  that  neither  the  President  of 
the  Senate  nor  the  two  houses  had  a  right  to  do. 

Morton  admitted  that  he  might  have  been  inconsistent  in 
the  views  he  had  taken  upon  this  question.  He  did  not  think 
there  were  any  popes  in  the  Senate.  He  could  show  that 
every  member  of  the  committee  had  expressed  sentiments 
different  from  those  expressed  in  this  bill.  To  a  resolution 
that  the  electoral  vote  of  Georgia,  cast  for  Horace  Greeley, 
be  counted,  Conkling  had  moved  this  amendment:  “The 
function  of  the  two  houses  in  counting  the  votes  being  minis¬ 
terial  merely,  and  this  question  being  independent  of  the 
effect  of  the  votes  or  of  the  count.’’  If  that  doctrine  were 
applied  to  the  present  bill,  that  bill  would  be  useless. 

Morton  declared  that  considerations  of  humanity  demanded 
that  the  Republican  party  should  be  continued  in  power.  It 
was  not  its  duty  nor  its  interest  to  depart  from  the  method 
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pursued  for  seventy-five  years  in  order  to  give  to  its  political 
opponents  advantages  that  they  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

The  debate  lasted  all  night.  It  closed  with  a  sharp  contro¬ 
versy  between  Morton  and  Edmunds.  At  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning  the  bill  passed  the  Senate.  It  was  hurried  through 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  signed  by  the  President  in 
time  to  enable  Congress  to  select  the  members  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  before  the  day  appointed  by  the  constitution  for  counting 
the  electoral  vote. 

While  the  political  motive  was  undoubtedly  the  predominant 
one  in  Morton’s  opposition  to  the  bill  yet  his  legal  objections 
have  never  been  entirely  answered.  It  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
sider  as  a  mere  committee  of  Congress,  such  a  tribunal  as  the 
Electoral  Commission,  whose  members  were  sworn  and  whose 
determination  was  to  be  final  unless  rejected  both  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  If  the  commission 
was  either  a  judicial  or  legislative  body,  the  bill  was  certainly 
unconstitutional,  for  neither  judicial  nor  legislative  functions 
can  be  delegated — and  if  it  was  a  court,  the  officers  compos¬ 
ing  it  should  have  been  appointed  by  the  President  and  not 
designated  in  an  act  of  Congress, 
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THE  ELECTORAL  COMMISSION — THE  FLORIDA,  LOUISIANA, 
OREGON  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA  CASES 

Upon  the  Electoral  Commission  there  were  to  be  five  sen¬ 
ators,  five  representatives  and  five  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Of  the  senators  chosen  three  were  Republicans — 
Edmunds  and  Frelinghuysen,  who  had  supported  the  bill,  and 
Morton,  who  had  opposed  it;  the  two  Democratic  members 
were  Bayard  and  Thurman.  Of  the  five  representatives  three 
were  Democrats,  Payne,  Hunton  and  Abbott,  and  two  were 
Republicans,  Hoar,  who  had  supported  the  bill,  and  Garfield, 
who  had  opposed  it.  The  four  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  Clifford  and  Field,  Democrats;  Strong  and  Miller,  Re¬ 
publicans.  It  was  supposed,  as  we  have  seen,  that  these  four 
justices  would  choose  David  Davis,  an  Independent,  as  the 
fifth  man,  but  he,  having  been  elected  to  the  Senate  by  a 
coalition  of  Democrats  and  Independents  in  the  Illinois  legis¬ 
lature,  declined  to  serve,  and  Bradley,  a  Republican,  who  had 
in  his  previous  judicial  action  given  evidence  of  political  im¬ 
partiality,  was  selected  as  the  final  member  of  the  commis¬ 
sion. 

Some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  two  houses  appeared 
before  the  commission  as  objectors  to  the  returns,  and  the 
most  eminent  special  counsel  in  the  country  were  chosen  to 
conduct  the  case.  Charles  O’ Conor,  John  A.  Campbell, 
Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Lyman  Trumbull,  R.  L.  Merrick,  Ashbel 
Green,  William  C.  Whitney,  Matthew  H.  Carpenter  and 
George  Hoadley  appeared  for  the  Tilden  electors,  and  Will- 
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iam  M.  Evarts,  E.  VV.  Stoughton,  Stanley  Matthews  and 
Samuel  Shellabarger  for  the  Hayes  electors. 

The  certificates  from  Florida  were  first  submitted  to  the 
commission.  There  were  three  returns: 

First,  that  which  contained  the  votes  of  the  Hayes  electors 
with  the  ceitificate  of  Stearns,  the  Republican  Governor, 
stating  that  these  electors  had  been  returned  by  the  state  Re¬ 
turning  Board.  Certain  precincts  had  been  thrown  out  by  this 
board  in  making  the  returns,  but  this  fact  did  not  appear  on 
the  face  of  the  papers. 

The  second  return  contained  the  votes  of  the  Tilden  elec¬ 
tors,  with  the  certificate  of  the  state  Attorney-General,  who 
was  not  authorized  by  law  to  make  it.  The  electors  also 
certified  that  they  had  been  elected  and  had  notified  the 
Governor,  but  that  he  had  refused  to  make  a  certificate.  It  was 
insisted  that  this  return  was  according  to  the  popular  vote  of 
the  state. 

The  third  return  was  the  same  as  the  second,  but  was  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  certificate  of  Drew,  the  Democratic  gover¬ 
nor,  who  came  into  office  after  the  electoral  vote  had  been 
cast.  This  return  also  contained  the  record  of  a  judgment  in 
quo  warranto  proceedings  that  had  been  brought  by  the  Tilden 
electors  against  the  Hayes  electors  just  before  the  casting  of 
the  electoral  vote.  The  judgment  had  been  rendered  some 
time  afterwards.  It  decided  that  the  Tilden  electors  were 
entitled  to  the  office.  This  return  also  set  forth  a  subsequent 
law  passed  by  the  Florida  legislature  directing  a  recanvass, 
and  contained  evidence  that  such  a  recanvass  had  been  made 
and  had  resulted  in  a  certificate  for  the  Tilden  electors.  An 
act  was  also  passed  reciting  that  these  electors  had  been 
chosen,  and  that  they  had  voted,  and  directing  the  Governor 
to  forward  a  supplementary  certificate,  together  with  a  new 
certificate  by  the  electors  who  had  re-assembled  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  casting  the  electoral  vote  again. 

The  Democratic  objectors  to  the  Hayes  certificate  proposed 
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to  prove  that  the  state  Returning  Board  had  disregarded  the 
votes  of  certain  precincts  without  any  proof,  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  afterwards  decided  that  the  action  of  that 
board  was  illegal  and  void.  They  also  offered  to  prove  that 
Humphreys,  one  of  the  electors,  was  a  United  States  officer 
and  ineligible. 

The  Republicans  claimed  that  neither  Congress  nor  the 
commission  could  go  behind  the  regular  returns  under  the 
authority  of  the  constitution  to  “count  the  votes.” 

The  commission  proceeded  to  consider  as  a  preliminary 
question  what  proof  outside  of  the  certificates  could  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  them.  This  question  involved  the  merits  of  the 
whole  case  and  was  elaborately  argued. 

On  February  7  the  commission  decided  that  all  evidence 
not  submitted  with  the  certificates  was  excluded  except  that 
which  related  to  the  eligibility  of  the  elector  Humphreys. 

The  vote  was  eight  to  seven.1  The  Republicans  had  voted 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  evidence  and  the  Democrats  against 
it,  except  that  with  reference  to  the  eligibility  of  Humphreys 
Bradley  voted  with  the  Democrats. 

On  the  following  day  evidence  was  given  that  Humphreys 
had  been  United  States  Shipping  Commissioner,  but  had 
resigned  before  he  was  chosen  elector. 

Counsel  now  resumed  the  argument  as  to  who  were  the 
legal  electors. 

On  the  9th  of  February  the  commission  announced  its  de¬ 
cision.  By  the  vote  of  eight  to  seven  the  Hayes  electors 
were  recognized  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  not  competent 
to  go  into  evidence  outside  of  the  papers  opened  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate,  to  prove  that  other  persons  than  those 
regularly  certified  had  been  appointed,  and  on  the  ground 

1  Stanley  Matthews,  in  opening  the  argument  on  behalf  of  the  Hayes 
electors,  made  a  prophetic  observation  when  he  quoted  a  quaint  saying 
of  Selden  regarding  Papal  Councils,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelt  in  the  odd 
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that  the  evidence  did  not  show  that  Mr.  Humphreys  held  a 
Federal  office  when  the  electors  were  appointed. 

Each  of  the  commissioners  filed  opinions.  Morton’s  opin¬ 
ion  appears  first  in  the  Congressional  Record.  After  reciting 
the  facts,  he  said:  .  .  .  “First,  what  votes  shall  be  counted? 
I  answer,  the  votes  recorded  in  the  certificates  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate  is  required  to  open.  May  the  two  houses 
inquire  whether  a  certificate  is  a  forgery?  Certainly,  because 
the  President  of  the  Senate  is  only  required  to  open  the  cer¬ 
tificates  from  the  electors.  If  the  certificate  is  a  forgery  it 
is  not  from  the  electors.  The  thing  to  be  ascertained  is  that 
the  certificate  is  from  the  electors  of  the  state,  and,  if  it  is, 
then  the  votes  contained  in  it  are  to  be  counted.  If  the  votes 
were  cast  by  the  electors  of  the  state,  is  it  competent  for  this 
commission  to  inquire  whether  such  persons  had  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  or  were  eligible 
under  the  constitution,  and  if  found  in  the  negative,  to  reject 
their  votes?  I  answer,  no.  Such  inquiry  and  rejection  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  positive  command  of  the  constitution, 
that  the  votes  contained  in  the  certificates  ‘shall  then  be 
counted.’  There  is  no  time  provided  for  such  an  inquiry, 
and  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  contemplated.  .  .  . 

“How,  then,  shall  we  know  whether  the  electors  executing 
certificate  No.  1  were  the  electors  for  the  state  of  Florida? 
I  answer,  first,  by  the  certificate  of  the  Governor,  which  is 
prima  facie  and  sufficient  evidence,  if  unimpeached,  but  if 
impeached,  then  by  reference  to  the  declarations  of  those  offi¬ 
cers  who,  by  the  laws  of  Florida,  were  authorized  to  ascer¬ 
tain  and  certify  who  have  been  appointed  electors ;  and  when 
we  have  found  such  declarations  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  and  must  accept  them  as  final  and  conclusive. 

“There  are  some  things  in  government  that  must  depend 
upon  form  and  some  kinds  of  evidence  that  must  be  received 
as  conclusive.  In  those  particulars  in  which  the  government 
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deals  with  states  as  such,  the  forms  of  expression  and  action 
adopted  by  the  states  must  be  accepted  as  final. 

“It  was  intended  that  the  states,  in  the  appointment  of 
electors,  should  be  absolutely  independent  of  each  other  and 
of  the  national  government. 

“The  action  of  the  state  in  the  appointment  of  electors  must 
be  declared  by  officers  designated  by  the  legislature  for  that 
purpose,  and  when  they  have  declared  it,  their  declaration 
must  not  only  be  accepted  by  Congress  as  final  and  unques¬ 
tionable,  but  must  be  final  and  conclusive  as  to  themselves 
and  as  to  the  state;  and  they  can  not  afterward,  under  the 
influence  of  temptation,  fear  or  any  other  motive,  reconsider 
their  findings  and  determinations.  .  .  . 

“The  right  of  a  state  to  appoint  electors  carries  with  it  the 
right  to  ascertain  in  form  of  law  who  have  been  appointed. 
The  power  of  the  state  to  appoint  would  not  be  complete 
without  the  power  to  declare  finally  who  have  been  appointed. 

“When  electors  have  cast  their  votes  on  the  6th  day  of 
December,  and  have  sealed  them  up  and  transmitted  them  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  they  are  functus  officio.  Their 
office  has  expired  and  their  functions  are  gone  forever.  The 
power  of  the  state  in  the  election  of  a  President  is  then  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  which  was  absolute 
before,  is  thereafter  absolutely  extinguished.  It  is  not  left  in 
the  power  of  a  state  to  undo  or  impair  what  she  has  done  by 
subsequently  declaring  that  the  electors,  who  had  voted,  had 
not  been  appointed,  and  that  by  a  recount  of  the  votes,  real 
or  pretended,  other  persons  were  shown  to  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  .  .  . 

“As  the  appointment  of  electors  is  to  be  made  by  the  states 
in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  may  provide,  it  is  clearly 
within  the  power  of  the  states  to  provide  for  contesting  the 
election  of  the  electors,  provided  such  contest  is  made  before 
the  6th  day  of  December,  when  the  votes  of  the  electors  are 
2 — Mor. — 30 
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to  be  cast,  but,  because  the  states  have  failed  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  such  contest,  or  for  the  correction  of  frauds  or  er¬ 
rors,  it  is  absurd  to  argue  that  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
or  this  commission  may  step  in  and  do  that  which  the  states 
had  power  to  do  but  failed  to  do.  .  .  . 

“For  the  reasons  given,  I  believe  that  the  votes  contained 
in  certificate  No.  1  must  be  counted,  and  that  the  evidence 
offered  to  impeach  them  ought  not  to  be  received.  The 
electors  therein  named  were  certified  by  M.  L.  Stearns,  the 
lawful  Governor  of  the  state  at  the  time,  and  their  election 
by  the  people  was  declared  in  due  form  of  law  by  the  officers 
of  the  state  expressly  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  state  to 
perform  that  duty.  That  a  new  Governor,  a  new  legislature 
and  a  new  returning  board,  coming  into  office  after  the  6th  of 
December,  and  after  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  had  passed 
away,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  courts,  can  recount  the 
vote,  or  in  any  way  change  the  result,  is  a  doctrine  most 
dangerous  and  absurd.” 

The  next  case  considered  was  that  of  Louisiana.  There 
were  three  certificates.  The  first  and  third  of  these  were 
identical  in  form,  and  were  certified  by  Governor  W.  P.  Kel¬ 
logg.  They  set  forth  the  vote  as  declared  by  the  Returning 
Board.  The  second  return  was  that  of  the  Tilden  electors, 
with  the  certificate  of  John  McEnery,  who  claimed  to  be 
Governor,  and  it  purported  to  set  forth  the  popular  vote  as 
actually  cast. 

Certain  offers  of  proof  were  made  by  the  Democratic  coun¬ 
sel  to  show  conspiracy,  forgery,  fraud  and  want  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Returning  Board. 

The  result  was  the  same  as  in  the  Florida  case.  The  com¬ 
mission,  by  the  vote  of  eight  to  seven,  excluded  these  offers 
and  received  the  certificate  of  the  Hayes  electors.1 


1  The  claims  of  the  respective  electors  are  well  set  forth  in  the  opinions 
of  Commissioners  Thurman  and  Garfield  respectively.  The  following  is 
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Morton  in  his  opinion  said:  “If  the  returning  officers 
were  authorized  to  canvass  the  votes  and  make  the  declara- 

a  summary  of  these  contentions.  The  points  insisted  upon  by  the  counsel 
for  the  Tilden  electors  were: 

First.  That  the  Returning  Board  had  no  lawful  existence  ;  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Louisiana  did  not  confer  upon  the  legislature  the  power  to 
create  such  a  board.  It  was  a  board  of  five  persons  holding  office  with¬ 
out  any  limit  of  time,  and  filling  all  vacancies  in  its  own  body.  It  was  a 
self-perpetuating  corporation.  It  could  always  return  a  legislature  con¬ 
taining  a  majority  of  its  friends.  In  effect  it  constituted  the  state,  and 
governed  according  to  its  own  arbitrary  will.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
republican  government  in  Louisiana.  The  decision  of  such  a  board  had 
no  legal  effect. 

Second.  But  even  if  the  law  creating  the  board  were  constitutional,  yet 
the  board  was  not  legally  constituted.  By  law  it  must  consist  of  five  per¬ 
sons  from  all  political  parties.  It  consisted  of  but  four  members,  all  Re¬ 
publicans.  They  had  been  applied  to  again  and  again  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
but  had  refused.  It  was  argued  that  a  majority  constituted  a  quorum,  but 
in  this  case  the  constitution  required  that  the  board  should  consist  of 
different  classes  of  persons  in  order  to  secure  fairness  in  the  canvass.  This 
requirement  was  of  the  verjr  essence  of  the  statute. 

Third.  But  even  if  the  board  were  legal  its  canvass  must  be  rejected, 
for  it  had  no  jurisdiction  to  cast  out  the  thousands  of  votes  given  for  the 
Tilden  electors,  since  the  statements  of  intimidation  had  not  been  made 
as  required  by  law. 

Fourth.  The  statute  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Returning  Board  to  com¬ 
pile  the  statements  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Election.  But  they  had 
made  their  returns  not  from  these,  but  from  consolidated  reports  made 
by  the  Supervisors  of  Registration. 

Fifth.  Testimony  had  been  offered  to  prove  that  the  decision  of  the 
Returning  Board  was  procured  by  conspiracy,  forgery  and  fraud.  This 
testimony  was  admissible. 

Sixth.  Testimony  had  been  offered  to  prove  that  two  of  the  Hayes 
electors  had  been  Federal  officers,  and  hence  ineligible.  And  this  defect 
was  not  cured  by  the  fact  that  the  other  members  of  the  board  had  ap¬ 
pointed  them  to  their  places  after  they  had  resigned,  since  the  statutes  did 
not  authorize  such  re-appointment. 

In  answer  to  these  contentions,  the  Republicans  insisted  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  in  Bonner  v.  Ljmch,  25  La.  Ann.  268,  had 
upheld  the  law  creating  the  Returning  Board  and  had  decided  that  a  board 
composed  of  four  members,  all  Republicans,  was  lawful.  That  the  decis¬ 
ions  of  this  board  throwing  out  the  votes  of  certain  precincts,  even  if 
wrong,  were  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  board  “were  to  determine  what 
persons  had  been  elected  according  to  law.”  They  had  so  determined 
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tion  of  the  persons  elected,  we  are  concerned  only  with  that 
declaration  and  not  with  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  made. 
The  declaration  made  by  these  officers  is  the  act  and  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  state,  and  we  can  not  under  the  brief  command  of 
the  constitution  that  ‘the  votes  shall  then  be  counted,’ 
examine  into  the  evidence  upon  which  it  was  made.  But  to 
consider  this  demand  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  we  know 
very  well  that  such  an  investigation  could  not  be  made  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  4th  day  of  March.  It  would  take  weeks, 
and  perhaps  months,  and  to  enter  upon  it  would  be  to  defeat 
the  Presidential  election  altogether,  create  an  interregnum, 
and  bring  confusion,  perhaps  anarchy,  into  the  government. 

“It  is  charged  that  the  board  at  the  time  it  made  the  can¬ 
vass  and  declaration  of  votes  had  but  four  members  and  was 
not,  therefore,  a  legal  body.  There  is  nothing  in  this  objec¬ 
tion.  The  law  expressly  provides  that  a  majority  of  the  five 
persons  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  have  power  to  make 
the  returns  of  all  elections.  .  .  .  The  very  object  of  having 
a  quorum  with  which  any  deliberative  body  may  do  business, 
is  that  its  legality  and  capacity  for  business  shall  not  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  vacancies  or  the  absence  of  members  so  long  as 
the  number  fixed  for  a  quorum  is  maintained.  It  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  consist  of 
two  senators  from  each  state,  yet  the  existence  of  a  dozen 
vacancies  would  not  impair  the  legal  character  of  that  body. 

“But  it  is  argued  that  this  rule  will  not  apply  in  the  present 
case  because  the  remaining  members  of  the  board  have  the 
power  to  fill  vacancies,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so.  While 
it  may  be  their  duty  to  do  so,  if  they  can  agree  upon  the  per¬ 
son,  yet  their  failure  to  perform  that  duty  can  no  more  impair 
the  legality  of  the  body,  while  a  quorum  remains,  than  if  the 
power  to  fill  the  vacancies  belonged  to  the  Governor  or  the 


and  declared,  and,  whether  right  or  wrong,  fraudulent  or  honest,  their  de¬ 
cision  was  secure  against  collateral  attack. 
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legislature.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  majority  to  canvass  and  de¬ 
termine  the  result  of  an  election  when  the  votes  have  been 
placed  in  their  possession,  and  the  failure  to  perform  the  duty 
of  filling  a  vacancy  could  not  discharge  them  from  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  other  duty,  to  canvass  and  determine  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  election.  In  point  of  fact,  they  may  have  been 
unable  to  agree  upon  the  person,  or  have  failed  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  from  other  causes  than  a  willful  disregard  of  duty,  but 
whether  that  is  so  or  not  is  wholly  immaterial. 

“But  it  is  said  that  the  board  was  illegal  because  it  was  not 
composed  of  men  from  all  political  parties,  as  directed  by  the 
statute.  The  statute,  in  that  particular,  is  merely  directory, 
and  is  incapable  of  rigid  enforcement.  How  many  parties  or 
factions  there  were  in  the  state,  we  are  not  advised,  although 
we  know,  as  a  matter  of  general  history,  that  there  were  two 
principal  parties,  and  the  injunction  to  make  up  the  board 
from  all  political  parties  is  one  that  rests  upon  the  Senate  of 
the  state  and  not  upon  the  board  itself,  and  if  the  Senate,  in 
electing  members  of  the  board,  disregarded  the  injunction, 
there  is  no  power  lodged  anywhere  in  the  government  of  the 
state  or  in  the  courts  to  correct  the  error.  .  .  . 

“The  whole  question  comes  down  to  this  simple  proposi¬ 
tion:  Is  it  competent  for  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  or  for 
this  commission,  acting  in  their  stead,  when  counting  the  elec¬ 
toral  vote  for  President,  to  go  behind  the  decision  made  by 
the  officers  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  canvassing  and  determining  the  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tion,  and  to  inquire  what  was  the  number  of  votes  cast  for 
one  set  of  candidates  or  for  the  other;  whether  the  election 
was  fairly  conducted  and  whether  the  officers  appointed  by 
the  state  to  conduct  the  election  or  to  determine  its  results 
acted  within  the  limits  of  the  law  or  upon  sufficient  evidence. 
A  majority  of  this  commission  decided  in  the  Florida  case 
that  we  had  no  such  power,  and  I  believe  that  time  and  the 
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good  sense  of  the  American  people  will  justify  the  decision  in 
every  respect.  ’  ’  1 

On  the  2 1  st  of  February  the  President  of  the  Senate  sent 
to  the  commission  two  conflicting  returns  from  Oregon.  The 
first  of  these  contained  the  affidavits  of  three  Republican 
electors — Odell,  Cartwright  and  Watts — that  they  had  de¬ 
manded  of  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State  certified  lists 
of  electors  and  had  been  refused ;  that  they  had  thereupon 
procured  from  the  secretary  certified  copies  of  the  abstract  of 
the  vote  of  the  state  for  Presidential  electors.  This  abstract 
was  attached,  and  showed  that  the  three  Republican  electors 
had  each  received  more  than  fifteen  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  votes,  and  the  Democratic  electors  less  than  fourteen 
thousand  two  hundred  votes.  The  three  Republican  elect¬ 
ors  certified  that  Watts  had  sent  to  the  electoral  college  his 
resignation  as  an  elector ;  that  it  had  been  accepted ;  that  he 
had  then  received  the  votes  of  the  two  other  electors  for  the 

1  One  of  the  three  returns  from  Louisiana  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Ferry, 
President  of  the  Senate,  by  mail  ;  another,  by  a  Mr.  Anderson  as  special 
messenger;  the  third  was  deposited  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
of  Louisiana.  When  Anderson  delivered  his  return  to  Ferry,  the  latter 
asked  him  whether  he  was  sure  that  there  were  two  certificates,  one  con¬ 
taining  the  votes  for  President  and  the  other  for  Vice-President.  Ander¬ 
son  was  doubtful,  and  feared  that  his  return  was  not  regular,  so  he  started 
back  with  it  to  Louisiana  to  get  another  in  its  place.  When  he  reached 
New  Orleans,  two  of  the  electors  were  absent  in  remote  parts  of  the  state. 
A  new  return  was  made  out,  but  the  names  of  these  two  electors  were 
affixed  without  their  knowledge  or  authority.  The  return  that  had  come 
by  mail  to  Mr.  Ferry  was  marked  No.  i.  The  second,  which  was  brought 
back  to  Washington  by  Anderron  was  marked  No.  2.  They  were  ap¬ 
parently  identical.  Governor  Kellogg  heard  that  two  of  the'  names  on 
the  second  certificate  were  forged,  and  was  anxious  lest  the  false  certificate 
should  be  used  in  place  of  the  true  one.  He  first  told  Mr.  Evarts  of  the 
fact,  and  then  went  to  the  Ebbitt  Plouse  and  saw  Morton,  who  was  ill  in 
bed.  Morton  said  that  he  would  move  in  the  commission  that  the  vote 
named  in  return  No.  i  should  be  counted,  this  being  the  original  and  valid 
return.  Morton,  accordingly,  made  the  motion  when  the  Louisiana  case 
came  up  for  decision,  and  that  certificate  was  adopted  by  the  commission. 
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vacancy  thus  caused,  and  had  been  re-appointed,  and  that 
the  three  had  then  cast  their  votes  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler. 

The  second  return  contained  the  certificate  of  Governor 
Grover  of  Oregon,  that  Odell,  Cartwright  and  Cronin  had 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes  cast  for  persons  eligible 
for  electorship,  and  Cronin,  together  with  J.  N.  T.  Miller  and 
John  Parker,  certified  that  Cartwright  and  Odell  had  refused 
to  act;  that  Miller  and  Parker  had  been  duly  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacant  places,  and  that  they,  with  Cronin,  had  cast 
two  votes  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler  and  one  for  Tilden  and 
Hendricks. 

Judge  Hoadley,  in  an  argument  for  the  Tilden  electors 
insisted  that  the  decisions  made  in  the  Florida  and  Louisiana 
cases  required  the  commission  to  sustain  the  Governor’s  cer¬ 
tificate. 

The  state  of  Oregon,  he  said,  had  spoken  through  hei 
Governor,  supported  by  her  canvassing  board,  and  the  result 
of  her  speech  in  the  certificates  to  Cronin,  Odell  and  Cart¬ 
wright  was  the  only  lawful  evidence  of  the  act  of  Oregon. 

Testimony  was  given  to  show  that  Watts  had  been  post¬ 
master  at  the  time  of  the  election,  but  had  resigned  on  No¬ 
vember  13,  and  that  his  resignation  had  been  accepted  upon 
the  following  day. 

After  the  argument  was  closed,  Odell,  Cartwright  and 
Watts  were,  on  Morton’s  resolution,  declared  to  be  the  lawful 
electors,  and  the  vote  of  Oregon  was  counted  for  Hayes. 

Morton,  in  his  opinion,  after  a  succinct  statement  of  the 
facts,  insisted  that  the  assumption  by  the  Governor  of  the 
power  to  judge  as  to  Watts’  eligibility  was  erroneous.  The 
Governor’s  duty  was  simply  ministerial.  But  if  he  had  had 
the  right  to  pass  upon  the  question  his  decision  was  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  law.  The  meaning  of  the  constitution  was  that 
an  elector  should  not  be  an  officer  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  he  cast  his  vote.  If,  when  the  electors  voted,  Watts 
was  eligible,  having  resigned  his  office,  it  was  of  no  impor- 
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tance  that  he  had  been  postmaster  in  November.  But,  what¬ 
ever  the  law  on  this  subject,  it  became  unimportant  from  the 
fact  that  on  the  6th  of  December  Watts  had  resigned  his  office 
of  elector  and  had  been  immediately  re-elected  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  at  a  time  when  he  was  unquestionably  eligible.  The 
power  of  the  college  of  electors  to  fill  such  vacancy  appeared 
from  the  Oregon  statute,  which  provided  that  if  there  should 
be  any  vacancy  occasioned  by  death,  refusal  to  act,  neglect 
to  attend  or  otherwise,  the  electors  present  should  fill  such 
vacancy  by  a  plurality  of  votes.  They  could  fill  a  vacancy 
arising  from  non-election  as  well  as  from  death  or  resigna¬ 
tion.  Whether  the  vacancy  had  arisen  from  non-election,  by 
reason  of  Watts’  ineligibility  or  by  reason  of  his  resignation 
the  college  of  electors  had  the  right  to  fill  it. 

The  statute  of  Oregon  provided  that  “the  votes  for  the 
electors  should  be  given,  received,  returned  and  canvassed 
the  same  as  for  members  of  Congress.”  The  provision  for 
canvassing  the  votes  given  for  congressmen  declared  that  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Governor,  ...  to  canvass  the  votes,  .  .  .  and  that 
the  Governor  should  grant  a  certificate  to  the  person  having 
the  highest  number  of  votes. 

By  this  provision,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  made  the 
canvassing  officer.  The  Governor  was  simply  a  witness  and  was 
required  to  issue  a  certificate  to  the  person  having  the  highest 
number  of  votes.  All  questions  of  eligibility  were  taken  from 
him.  The  Secretary  was  the  canvassing  officer  and  had  the 
same  duties  devolved  upon  him  as  those  belonging  to  the  canvas¬ 
sing  officers  in  Florida  or  to  the  Returning  Board  in  Louisiana, 
except  that  he  had  no  judicial  or  discretionary  powers  given  to 
him  such  as  were  conferred  by  the  statutes  of  Florida  and  Louis¬ 
iana,  his  duty  being  to  return  as  elected  the  persons  having 
the  highest  number  of  votes.  The  certificates  of  the  Governor 
having  been  withheld  from  the  electoral  college,  the  electors 
had  procured  from  the  Secretary,  under  the  seal  of  the  state, 
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a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  the  vote  of  the  state  and  had  trans¬ 
mitted  it  with  the  record  of  their  action  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate. 

Morton  thus  concluded:  “In  the  state  of  Oregon  there 
was  no  dispute  as  to  the  result  of  the  vote  by  the  people  on 
the  7th  of  November.  The  action  of  the  Governor  was  clearly 
illegal  and  in  violation  of  the  plainest  provisions  of  the  stat¬ 
utes  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  counted  the  vote  and  certified  to  it  under  the  seal  of  the 
state,  and  when  he  issued  his  certificate  showing  who  had 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes,  the  law  of  the  state 
declared  that  such  person  was  elected  and  was  entitled  to  be 
certified  to  by  the  governor,  and  no  failure  upon  the  part  of 
the  Governor  could  affect  his  title.  The  certificate  of  the 
Governor,  if  unimpeached,  is  prima  facie  evidence,  but  it 
may  always  be  impeached  by  being  shown  to  be  in  conflict  with 
the  canvass  and  return  made  by  the  officers  authorized  by  the 
law  of  the  state  to  make  such  canvass  and  return ;  and  in  this 
case  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  shows  clearly 
that  the  state  of  Oregon  had  appointed  Watts,  Odell  and 
Cartwright  as  electors.’’ 

Two  returns  from  South  Carolina  were  now  presented.  That 
of  the  Republican  electors  was  certified  by  Governor  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  was  regular  in  all  respects,  except  that  it  failed  to 
show  an  election  by  ballot.  The  return  of  the  Democratic 
electors  was  not  certified  at  all.  There  was  practically  no 
pretense  that  the  Democratic  electors  had  been  duly  chosen, 
so  the  contest  was  confined  to  objections  to  the  Republican 
certificate.  Representative  Hurd  stated  these  objections. 
He  claimed,  first,  that  there  was  no  Republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  South  Carolina,  and  offered  to  show  by  proof  that 
in  the  greater  part  of  that  state  anarchy  prevailed.  Another 
objection  was  that  the  constitution  of  South  Carolina  required 
registration,  but  that  the  legislature  had  provided  for  none. 
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It  was  also  insisted  that  the  intervention  of  the  Federal 
authority  by  sending  troops  into  the  state  had  prevented  a 
free  election. 

By  the  time  South  Carolina  had  been  reached,  the  case 
was  regarded  as  already  settled  in  favor  of  Hayes.1 

After  the  commission  had  deliberated,  Morton  offered  a 
resolution  that  it  was  not  competent  to  inquire  whether  a 
state  regularly  represented  in  Congress,  and  recognized  by 
other  departments  of  the  government,  had  a  government  re- 

1  Mr.  Blair,  however,  presented  a  short  argument,  and  Jeremiah  S. 
Black  was  at  the  last  moment  selected  to  take  part  in  this  forlorn  hope. 
He  delivered  a  remarkable  harangue  to  the  commission,  declaring  that 
he  had  lost  the  dignity  of  an  American  citizen,  and  was  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  represent  a  defrauded  and  broken-hearted  Democracy. 

“We  may  struggle  for  justice,  we  may  cry  for  mercy,  we  may  go  down 
on  our  knees  and  beg  and  woo  for  some  little  recognition  of  our  rights  as 
American  citizens,  but  we  might  as  well  put  up  our  prayers  to  Jupiter  or 
Mars  as  bring  suit  in  the  court  where  Rhadamanthus  presides.  There  is 
not  a  god  on  Olympus  that  will  not  listen  to  us  with  more  favor  than  we 
shall  be  heard  by  our  adversaries.  .  .  . 

“  Usually,  it  is  said  that  the  fowler  setteth  not  forth  his  net  in  sight  of 
the  bird,  but  this  fowler  set  his  net  in  sight  of  the  birds  that  went  into  it. 
It  is  largely  our  own  fault  that  we  are  caught.  If  you  want  to  know  who 
-will  be  President  by  a  future  election,  do  not  inquire  how  the  people  of 
the  states  are  going  to  vote.  You  need  only  know  the  kind  of  scoundrels 
constituting  the  Returning  Boards  and  how  much  it  will  take  to  buy  them. 
But  I  think  that  even  that  will  end  some  day.  At  present  you  have  us 
down  and  under  your  feet.  Never  had  you  a  better  right  to  rejoice.  Well 
may  you  say  ‘  We  have  made  a  covenant  with  death  and  with  hell  are  we 
at  agreement  when  the  overflowing  scourge  shall  pass  over,  it  shall  not 
come  unto  us,  for  we  have  made  lies  our  refuge  and  under  falsehood  we 
have  hid  ourselves.1  But,  nevertheless,  wait  a  little  while.  The  waters  of 
truth  will  rise  gradually  and  slowly  and  surely,  and  then  look  out  for  the 
overflowing  scourge.  ‘  The  refuge  of  lies  shall  be  swept  away  and  the  hiding 
place  of  falsehood  shall  be  uncovered.’  This  mighty  and  puissant  nation  will 
yet  raise  herself  up  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shake  her  invincible 
locks  in  a  fashion  you  little  think  of  now.  Wait  1  Retribution  will  come 
in  due  time.  Justice  travels  with  leaden  heel,  but  it  strikes  with  an  iron 
hand.  God’s  mill  grinds  slow,  but  terribly  fine.  Wait  till  the  flood-gate 
is  lifted  and  the  water  comes  rushing  on.  Wait  and  you  will  see  fine 
grinding  then.” 
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publican  in  form,  and  that  the  objections  to  the  Republican 
certificate  showed  no  valid  cause  for  rejecting  it. 

Morton’s  resolution  was  adopted,  and  he  offered  another, 
that  the  Hayes  electors  were  lawfully  chosen.  This  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  seven. 

Morton  said  in  his  opinion : 

‘  ‘There  are  but  two  points  made  in  the  argument  against  the 
validity  of  the  vote  of  the  Hayes  electors. 

“First,  it  is  alleged  that  the  election  was  void  because  there 
had  been  no  registry.  The  provision  of  the  constitution  of 
South  Carolina  has  never  been  executed  by  a  law  passed  by 
the  legislature,  and  repeated  elections  have  been  had  and  the 
legality  of  them  has  never  been  questioned,  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  a  registry  law.  If  the  absence  of  such  a  law 
invalidates  all  elections  in  the  state,  then  South  Carolina  has 
had  no  legal  government  since  1858,  and  the  recent  pre¬ 
tended  election  of  Hampton  is  a  fraud. 

“But  whatever  might  be  the  legal  effect  of  the  absence  of 
a  registry  law  upon  the  election  of  state  officers  it  is  absurd 
to  pretend  that  it  could  have  any  upon  the  appointment  of 
electors.  .  .  .  The  power  to  appoint  electors  by  a  state  is 
conferred  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  does 
not  spring  from  a  state  constitution,  and  can  not  be  impaired 
or  controlled  in  any  respect  by  a  state  constitution.  It  is 
competent  for  the  constitution  of  the  state  to  provide  that 
state  officers  shall  be  chosen  at  an  election  where  the  voters 
have  been  registered,  but  it  is  not  competent  to  make  any 
such  requisition  as  to  the  appointment  of  electors.  If  the  leg¬ 
islature  provides  that  electors  may  be  appointed  by  the  people 
at  the  polls,  without  having  been  previously  registered,  it  has 
a  clear  right  to  do  so. 

‘  ‘  Second ,  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  no  republican  government 
in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  and,  therefore,  no  legislature 
that  can  provide  for  the  appointment  of  electors  or  direct  and 
control  an  election  by  the  people.  My  answer  to  this  is  that 
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it  is  not  true.  There  is  and  has  been  a  republican  government 
in  the  state  of  South  Carolina  ever  since  reconstruction  in 
1868,  and,  although  it  has  been  surrounded  with  great  diffi¬ 
culties  and  has  often  been  disturbed  by  violence  and  threatened 
with  revolution,  it  has  maintained  a  continued  existence  since 
its  re-establishment  after  the  rebellion.  The  constitution  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  each  state  a 
republican  form  of  government.  If  there  is  not  a  republican 
form  of  government  in  South  Carolina,  it  is  for  the  two  houses 
of  Congress,  acting  in  a  legislative  capacity,  to  declare  that 
fact  and  provide  for  the  establishment  of  one ;  but  until  that 
takes  place  I  must  assume  that  South  Carolina  has  a  repub¬ 
lican  form  of  government  and  as  much  right  as  any  other 
state  to  appoint  electors  and  participate  in  the  Presidential 
election.” 

The  decision  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina  ended  the  work 
of  the  commission. 

What  will  be  the  judgment  of  history  on  these  various  de¬ 
cisions? 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  in  refusing  to  go  behind  the  Gov¬ 
ernors’  certificates  in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  yet  in  re¬ 
pudiating  the  certificate  of  the  Executive  of  Oregon,  the 
commission  sailed  pretty  close  to  the  wind  in  avoiding  both 
Scylla  and  Charybdis.  And  yet  for  the  man  who  carefully 
examines  the  law  and  the  arguments  in  all  these  cases  it  will 
be  difficult  to  say  that  in  any  one  of  them,  upon  purely  legal 
grounds,  the  commission  decided  improperly.  In  the  Florida 
and  Louisiana  cases,  it  would  manifestly  be  impossible  for  a 
body,  having  merely  the  power  to  count  the  electoral  vote,  to 
disregard  the  certification  of  the  state  as  to  what  that  electoral 
vote  was  and  to  attempt  to  decide  for  itself  the  matter  of  the 
election.  Such  was  evidently  not  the  purpose  of  the  consti¬ 
tution. 

In  the  Oregon  case,  however,  it  would  seem  that  even  if 
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the  votes  cast  for  Watts,  an  ineligible  candidate,  did  not  elect 
him,  still  these  votes  did  not  elect  Cronin.  There  were  then 
two  members  of  the  electoral  college — Odell  and  Cartwright 
— who  were  properly  appointed.  The  remaining  place  was 
unoccupied.  The  two  electors  decided  that  there  was  a  va¬ 
cancy,  and  they  appointed  Watts  to  fill  it.  At  that  time 
Watts  was  eligible,  having  resigned  his  place  as  postmaster, 
and  it  would  seem  that  he  was  at  least  de  facto  an  elector,  and 
that  his  acts,  while  in  office,  could  not  be  questioned. 

The  case  before  the  Electoral  Commission  was  one  of  great 
complexity.  An  honest  man  might  easily  render  an  opinion 
upon  either  side.  The  fact  that  the  eight  Republicans  voted 
in  favor  of  the  Hayes  electors  was  no  more  evidence  of  cor¬ 
ruption  than  the  fact  that  the  seven  Democrats  voted  for  the 
Tilden  electors  upon  all  essential  points.  Partisanship  may 
be  imputed  to  one  side  as  well  as  to  the  other  and  with  quite 
equal  force.  The  result  shows,  not  the  bad  faith  of  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  commission,  but  rather  the  fact  that  political  pre- 
delictions  greatly  influence  men’s  judgment. 

As  to  the  moral  character  of  the  controversy,  opinions  will 
perhaps  remain  as  widely  divided  as  in  respect  to  its  legal 
character.  No  doubt,  the  determinations  of  the  Returning 
Boards  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  were  irregular  and  corrupt. 
Yet  the  means  by  which  the  people  of  Louisiana  and  other 
Southern  states  had  been  coerced  into  the  support  of  the 
Democratic  candidate  were  quite  as  unjustifiable  as  the  means 
adopted  by  these  Returning  Boards  to  secure  the  election  of 
a  Republican  President. 

If  it  can  truthfully  be  claimed  that  Hayes  was  elected  by 
fraud,  it  could  have  been  just  as  truthfully  asserted,  if  the  judg¬ 
ment  had  been  in  Tilden’s  favor,  that  he  had  been  elected  by 
terror  and  violence.  The  verdict  of  history,  in  all  probability, 
will  be  that  the  acts  of  lawlessness  which  produced  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  majority  in  the  South  were  thwarted  by  the  corrupt 
action  of  the  Returning  Boards,  and  that  the  outcome  of  the 
electoral  count  was  not  unjust. 


■ 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


CABINET  APPOINTMENTS — KELLOGG  CASE — HAYES’ 
SOUTHERN  POLICY 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  Electoral  Commission 
would  decide  that  Hayes  was  elected,  Senator  Sherman  said 
to  Morton  that  the  President-elect  would  be  glad  to  have  his 
views  concerning  the  members  of  his  cabinet.  Morton  ac¬ 
cordingly  asked  William  R.  Holloway,  his  brother-in-law, 
who  was  then  postmaster  at  Indianapolis,  to  come  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  When  Holloway  reached  that  city  Morton  gave  him 
a  list  of  men,  prominent  in  Indiana  politics,  whose  appoint¬ 
ment  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Indiana  senator,  and  asked 
him  to  go  to  Columbus  and  confer  with  Mr.  Hayes  on  the 
subject.  Holloway,  accordingly,  had  an  interview  with  Hayes, 
who  asked  whether  Morton  himself  would  accept  a  cabinet 
position.  Holloway  answered  that  he  would  not;  that  the 
senator  had  said  he  would  never  put  himself  in  a  place  from 
which  he  could  be  dismissed  by  any  man.  Hayes  laughed 
heartily  at  this,  and  said  that  Morton  was  right,  and  that  he 
could  wield  greater  power  in  the  Senate  than  anywhere  else, 
and  added  that  he  wanted  Morton  to  name  a  member  of  his 
cabinet.  Holloway  then  read  the  list  of  names  sent  by  Mor¬ 
ton,  explained  who  they  were,  and  spoke  of  the  qualifications 
of  each.  When  Holloway  came  to  the  name  of  Colonel  R.  W. 
Thompson,  of  Terre  Haute,  Hayes  inquired  what  was  Thomp¬ 
son’s  age.  Holloway  answered  that  he  was  in  the  sixties, 
and  Hayes  replied  that  this  was  the  very  prime  of  life;  that 
he  remembered  a  speech  made  by  Thompson  during  the  for¬ 
ties,  and  had  never  forgotten  the  sweetness  and  bell-like  tones 
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of  his  voice.  Holloway  replied  that  his  voice  was  still  as 
clear  as  ever,  and  that  he  was  good  for  a  three  hours’  speech 
at  any  time.  They  next  passed  on  to  the  name  of  John  W. 
Foster,  then  minister  to  Mexico.  Hayes  said  that  he  would 
like  to  make  up  his  cabinet  at  once,  and  asked  how  soon  Mr. 
Foster  could  come  to  Washington.  It  was  learned  that  he 
could  not  reach  that  city  until  after  the  4th  of  March.  Thomp¬ 
son  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

In  this  talk  with  Holloway,  Hayes  asked  Morton’s  opinion 
in  regard  to  other  cabinet  positions.  What  would  Morton 
think,  for  example,  of  the  appointment  of  General  Joe  Johnston 
as  Secretary  of  War.  Holloway  said  that  this  question  nearly 
took  away  his  breath,  and  he  answered,  “Great  God!  Gov¬ 
ernor,  I  hope  you  are  not  thinking  of  doing  anything  of  that 
kind.’’  Hayes  spoke  of  the  fact  that  General  Sherman  had 
written  suggesting  Johnston,  and  that  he  was  considering  the 
propriety  of  appointing  a  representative  Southern  man. 

Hayes  afterwards  appointed  David  M.  Key  to  be  Postmas¬ 
ter-General.  James  M.  Tyner,  of  Indiana,  a  warm  friend  of 
Morton,  filled  that  place  when  Grant  went  out.  Key  wisely 
refrained  from  taking  any  control  of  the  post-office  patronage 
throughout  the  North  under  a  Republican  administration,  and 
at  his  request,  Tyner  became  First  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  control  this  pat¬ 
ronage. 

In  the  Senate  Morton  was  offered  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  but  declined  the  place,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  stay  at  the  head  of  his  old  committee. 

In  Louisiana  the  board  that  had  returned  the  Republican 
electors  had  also  certified  to  the  election  of  a  Republican 
legislature  and  of  W.  B.  Packard,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Governor.  The  Republicans  therefore  looked  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  Federal  support  in  upholding  their  state  govern¬ 
ment.  But  Grant  had  become  weary  of  interference,  and  his 
instructions  to  General  Augur,  who  commanded  the  Federal 
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forces  in  that  state,  were  confined  to  the  keeping  of  good 
older  and  to  directions  that  the  Returning  Board  should  not 
be  hindered  in  its  work. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1877,  the  day  when  the  General 
Assembly  was  to  meet,  the  state-house  was  guarded  by  order 
of  Governor  Kellogg,  and  no  persons  were  admitted  except 
those  having  certificates  from  the  Returning  Board.  The 
Democrats  would  not  take  part  in  this  legislature,  but  with¬ 
drew  to  St.  Patrick  s  Hall,  where  they  organized  a  rival 
body.  The  Republican  legislature  was  made  up  of  nineteen 
senators  and  sixty-eight  representatives.  The  Senate  did  not 
contain  a  quorum.  The  Democratic  legislature  was  composed 
of  twenty-one  senators  and  sixty-two  representatives,  but 
four  of  these  senators  and  twenty-two  of  these  representatives 
held  no  credentials  except  certificates  from  the  Democratic 
committee  on  returns. 

On  January  2d  the  Republican  legislature  in  joint  assembly 
received  the  returns  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  declared 
Packard  elected,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Democratic  legis¬ 
lature  declared  Francis  T.  Nichols  elected.  On  the  8th  of 
January  Packard  was  inaugurated  at  the  state-house,  and 
Nichols  at  St.  Patrick’s  Hall.  Packard  called  upon  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  to  recognize  his  claims,  but  Grant  declined 
to  use  the  Federal  forces  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of 
keeping  the  peace.  Nichols  had  the  support  of  most  of  the 
citizens  of  New  Orleans  and  of  the  wealthy  and  educated 
classes  throughout  the  state.  The  Packard  government  was 
upheld  mainly  by  the  negroes  in  the  country  neighborhoods. 

On  the  9th  of  January  the  courts,  police  stations  and 
arsenal  in  New  Orleans  were  given  up  to  the  Nichols  govern¬ 
ment.  On  January  10  an  election  of  United  States  senator 
was  held  by  the  Republican  legislature.  A  majority  of  a 
legal  quorum  of  the  joint  session  voted  for  Kellogg  and  he 
was  declared  elected.  But  soon  afterwards  several  Repub- 
2— Mor. —  31 
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lican  senators  deserted  to  the  rival  body,  which  remained  in 
regular  session  till  March  1st  and  was  then  called  together 
again  in  special  session.  That  body  sent  out  an  address  to 
the  people  guaranteeing  free  public  education  and  full  pro¬ 
tection  to  all  citizens,  black  and  white. 

While  the  Electoral  Commission  was  in  session  at  Washing¬ 
ton  it  somehow  came  to  be  believed  in  the  South  that  Hayes, 
if  elected,  would  withdraw  the  Federal  forces  and  allow  the 
Southern  states  to  control  their  own  affairs  undisturbed  by 
the  general  government.  Such  understanding  had  been 
reached,  it  was  said,  through  the  agency  of  Charles  Foster 
and  Stanley  Matthews,  of  Ohio,  on  one  side,  and  John  V. 
Brown,  of  Kentucky,  and  J.  B.  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  hopes  thus  aroused  in  the  South  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  had  great  effect  in  preventing  any  stubborn  op¬ 
position  to  the  completion  of  the  electoral  count.  It  was  not 
said  that  Hayes  had  made  any  promises,  yet  Matthews  and 
Foster  wrote  on  February  17  to  Gordon  and  Brown,  telling 
them  of  the  desire  and  belief  of  the  writers  that  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent  would  give  to  Fouisiana  and  South  Carolina  the  right  to 
control  their  own  affairs.  In  South  Carolina  also  the  Return¬ 
ing  Board  had  certified  to  the  election  of  a  Republican  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  legislature,  and  Wade  Hampton,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor,  together  with  a  Democratic  House 
of  Representatives  had  organized  a  rival  state  government. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  in  the  South,  when,  after 
the  inauguration  of  Hayes,  the  Senate  met  in  special  session. 

There  was  much  doubt  among  Republicans  as  to  what  the 
new  President  would  do.  He  had  said  in  his  inaugural  that 
while  he  was  determined  to  protect  the  rights  of  all,  he  was 
eager  to  use  every  lawful  influence  in  favor  of  local  self-gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  South.  Exactly  what  this  meant  it  was  hard 
to  say.1 


1  Morton  himself,  in  answer  to  a  serenade  the  day  after  the  inauguration, 
said:  “I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the  President,  but  I  venture  to- 
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A  number  of  new  senators  offered  their  credentials.  When 
Kellogg  came  to  be  sworn  with  the  others  an  objection  was 
made  that  there  were  two  legislatures  in  Louisiana,  and  that 
it  must  first  be  found  which  of  these  had  the  right  to  choose 
a  senator.  So  on  motion  of  Mr.  Anthony,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  credentials  in  all  disputed  cases  should  be  laid  upon 
the  table. 

On  the  following  day  a  motion  was  made  that  L.  Q.  C. 
Lamar  be  sworn  as  senator  from  Mississippi.  Spencer  of 
Alabama  thereupon  asked  for  the  reading  of  the  report  made 
to  the  last  Congress,  showing  the  methods  by  which  the  leg¬ 
islature  that  elected  Lamar  was  chosen. 

Thurman  said  that  nothing  in  that  report  could  affect  the 
right  of  Mr.  Lamar  to  be  sworn. 

Morton  remarked  that  Thurman  had  stood  upon  the  other 
side  of  that  doctrine  in  the  Pinchback  case. 

Thurman  replied  that  he  had  said  in  the  Goldthwaite  and 
the  Pinchback  cases,  and  still  said,  that  where  a  man  had 
been  elected  by  a  body  that  was  confessedly  the  legislature, 
and  had  brought  proper  credentials,  there  was  no  instance  in 
which  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  take  his  seat.  But  the 
body  that  had  elected  Pinchback  was  not  the  legislature. 

Morton  replied  that  Pinchback  had  been  certified  by  a 
Governor  recognized  by  every  department  of  the  state  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  had  been  elected  by  the  only  legislature  in 
Louisiana,  a  legislature  that  had  enacted  hundreds  of  statutes, 
and  had  been  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state. 
Pinchback  had  been  elected  by  a  legislature  whose  title  was 
infinitely  higher  than  that  of  the  legislature  of  Mississippi 
chosen  in  1875. 

Blaine  followed  with  the  remark  that  he  had  been  in  the 


say  that  a  just  and  conciliatory  policy  must  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution.  It  must  proceed  on 
a  basis  of  granting  protection  to  life  and  liberty,  and  to  the  rights  of  all 
classes  without  regard  to  color  or  politics.” 
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Senate  just  long  enough  to  notice  how  unpleasant  it  was  to 
have  a  record,  and  therefore,  if  he  was  to  have  length  of 
days,  he  wanted  to  be  careful.  He  was  glad  that  Mr.  Thur¬ 
man  was  changing,  and  he  begged  his  friend  from  Indiana 
not  to  go  wrong  just  at  the  moment  when  Thurman  was 
getting  right.  Blaine  said  that  he  had  seen  a  little  of  the 
Sangrado  system  of  politics,  where  blood-letting  and  warm 
water  were  resorted  to,  and  must  be  kept  up  even  if  it  killed 
the  patient.  He  did  not  propose  to  adopt  the  recipe.  North¬ 
ern,  Southern  and  Western  states  should  be  treated  alike. 

Morton  was  offended  at  Blaine’s  allusions,  and  retorted  that 
so  far  as  his  own  record  was  concerned  he  proposed  to  take 
care  of  that,  and  that  Mr.  Blaine  would  perhaps  have  quite 
enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  his  own.  Morton’s  opinion  was 
that  these  cases  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  called ;  that  Louisiana  should  be  taken  up  first. 

This,  however,  was  not  done,  and  Lamar  was  admitted  and 
sworn,  Morton  voting  in  favor  of  his  admission. 

Blaine  now  offered  a  resolution  that  the  oath  be  adminis¬ 
tered  to  Kellogg.  He  did  not  see  how  any  senator  who  had 
voted  that  the  electoral  vote  of  Louisiana  had  been  cast  for 
Hayes  could  doubt  that  Packard  (who  had  signed  Kellogg’s 
certificate)  was  Governor.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  in  the 
corridors  of  the  Capitol,  in  by-places  and  in  high  places  that 
some  arrangement  had  been  made  by  which  Packard  was  not 
to  be  recognized.  It  was  an  impossibility,  he  said,  that  the 
administration  of  President  Hayes  could  do  such  a  thing. 
The  President  possessed  character,  common-sense,  self-respect, 
patriotism;  and  Mr.  Blaine  hoped  that  a  Republican  senate 
would  say  that  there  should  be  no  authority  large  enough  or 
adventurous  enough  to  compromise  the  honor  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  or  the  good  name  of  the  party  that  had  called  that 
administration  into  existence. 

On  the  following  day  Bayard  spoke  against  the  admission 
of  Kellogg. 
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Blaine  answered,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  read  a 
telegram  from  Governor  Chamberlain,  of  South  Carolina,  tell¬ 
ing  of  letters  from  Stanley  Matthews  and  William  M.  Evarts, 
urging  him  to  yield  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Mr.  Blaine 
said  that  he  had  asked  who  had  been  doing  the  whispering  in  the 
corridors,  and  that  the  answer  had  now  come  from  Columbia. 
Blaine  added  that  he  did  not  propose,  at  the  beck  of  Mr. 
Stanley  Matthews  or  of  Mr.  Evarts,  to  say  that  the  remnant 
of  the  brave  men  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle  in  the 
South  against  unparalleled  persecutions  should  retire  for  the 
public  good. 

Morton  followed,  supporting  the  claim  of  Kellogg  in  a  close 
legal  argument,  and  insisting  that  his  chain  of  title  was  good. 
It  had  been  charged  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  had  been 
defrauded  of  their  votes.  The  Returning  Board  had  been  the 
subject  of  constant  denunciation.  There  was  a  Returning  Board 
in  every  state.  There  must  be  some  tribunal  to  count  the 
votes.  In  a  state  like  Louisiana  there  was  no  protection  for 
the  people,  except  in  a  body  clothed  with  power  to  throw  out 
returns  obtained  by  murder.  The  board  was  not  the  crime, 
but  the  needs  of  the  state  that  had  called  it  into  existence. 

The  Senate  refused,  however,  to  admit  Kellogg  at  this 
time,  but  referred  his  credentials  to  the  Committee  on  Privi¬ 
leges  and  Elections.  That  committee  met  shortly  afterwards 
to  consider  the  case  and  the  Republican  members  united  in  a 
report  that  prima  facie  Packard  was  the  lawful  Governor,  and 
that  Kellogg  was  entitled  to  his  seat ;  but  as  there  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  wish  to  adjourn,  the  report  was  not  laid  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  the  case  was  postponed  until  the  following  Decem¬ 
ber. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  President  Hayes 
decided  to  send  a  commission  to  New  Orleans  to  find  out 
what  were  the  hindrances  to  peaceful  procedure  under  the 
laws  of  Louisiana  without  the  interference  of  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  President  asked  the  commissioners,  if  possi- 
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ble,  to  get  one  of  the  two  state  governments  acknowledged. 
But  if  this  could  not  be  done,  they  were  then  to  seek  a  general 
acknowledgment  of  one  of  the  two  state  legislatures,  since  the 
legislature  was  the  branch  of  the  government  which  had  the 
first  right  to  call  upon  the  President  for  help. 

The  commission1  reached  New  Orleans  on  April  5,  and  its 
efforts  were  mainly  directed  to  securing  a  majority  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Nichols  legislature  whose  election  was  not  ques¬ 
tioned,  since  there  was  no  hope  of  doing  this  in  the  Packard 
legislature.  On  the  16th  of  April  the  Nichols  legislature 
indorsed  the  policy  of  the  President,  promised  to  accept  the 
amendments,  to  give  equal  protection  to  all,  to  promote 
kindly  relations  between  the  two  races,  and  keep  up  a  system 
of  public  schools  for  both.  The  report  of  the  commission  to 
the  President  was  made  on  April  21.  It  stated  that  since 
there  was  no  quorum  in  the  Senate  of  the  Packard  legislature 
that  body  had  been  inactive.  The  Supreme  Court  had  not 
tried  to  do  business  since  January  9.  The  Nichols  legisla¬ 
ture  had  been  actively  engaged.  All  departments  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  had  recognized  the  Nichols  government,  and 
members  had  gone  over  from  the  Packard  to  the  Nichols  leg¬ 
islature  until  the  latter  body  had  now  more  than  a  quorum  of 
Returning  Board  members  in  each  house. 

On  April  24  the  Federal  troops  were  withdrawn,  the  Nich¬ 
ols  government  took  possession  of  the  state-house,  and  Pack¬ 
ard  gave  up  the  keys  and  the  archives  to  his  competitor. 

Events  had  taken  a  similar  course  in  South  Carolina.  On 
April  ro  the  President  withdrew  the  Federal  troops  from  that 
state,  and  Chamberlain  turned  over  the  state  government  to 
Hampton. 

There  was  much  speculation  as  to  what  Morton’s  course 
would  be  in  regard  to  the  new  policy  of  the  administration, 

1  It  consisted  of  General  Hawley,  of  Connecticut;  Judge  Lawrence,  of 
Illinois;  General  Harlan,  of  Kentucky;  ex-Governor  Brown,  of  Tennessee, 
and  Wayne  McVeagh,  of  Pennsylvania. 
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and  on  the  25th  of  May  he  gave  to  the  public  a  letter  outlin¬ 
ing  his  views  upon  the  Southern  question  in  answer  to  a  com¬ 
munication  addressed  him  on  behalf  of  Southern  Republicans 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times.  In  this  letter  he 
spoke  of  the  Kellogg  case  and  said  that  if  the  Senate,  at  its 
next  session,  should  believe  that  Kellogg  was  lawfully  elected, 
no  subsequent  breaking  up  on  the  legislature  could  cut  off  his 
title. 

The  Republican  governments  of  Louisiana  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  he  continued,  had  yielded  to  force  and  gone  down 
before  an  armed  minority.  The  Federal  government  had 
withdrawn  its  support,  their  legislatures  had  fallen  to  pieces 
and  from  the  ruins  new  legislatures  had  been  constructed 
whose  legality  consisted  only  in  the  fact  that  there  were  none 
to  oppose  them.  Assurance  had  been  given  that  the  rights 
of  all  should  be  protected,  but  promises  of  this  kind  amounted 
to  little  when  left  to  the  execution  of  a  party  which  believed 
that  the  colored  man  ought  not  to  have  political  rights. 
President  Hayes  had  been  told  that  it  was  only  a  question  of 
time,  that  at  the  next  election  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina 
would  act  as  the  other  Southern  states  had  done,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  give  up  these  states  at  once.  However 
repulsive  the  argument,  it  was  unfortunately  too  true.  Presi¬ 
dent  Hayes  had  but  accepted  the  situation  bequeathed  to  him 
on  the  4th  of  March.  What  might  have  been  the  result  had 
President  Grant  recognized  the  Packard  and  Chamberlain 
governments  in  January  and  declared  his  purpose  to  sustain 
them,  it  was  not  necessary  to  discuss.  He  had  not  done  this, 
and  when  Mr.  Hayes  had  come  into  power,  he  had  found 
these  governments  existing  only  in  name.  They  could  only 
be  maintained  by  the  army.  The  Democratic  House  of 
Representatives  had  threatened  to  destroy  the  army  by 
withdrawing  appropriations,  except  upon  the  condition  that 
the  army  should  not  be  used  in  the  South.  Should  the  Presi¬ 
dent  yield  to  the  inevitable  or  proceed  to  inevitable  defeat? 
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In  the  Senate  five  Republicans  had  voted  against  seating  Kel- 
l°gg)  and  a  steady  majority  had  refused  to  recognize  the  Re¬ 
publican  government  in  Louisiana  since  1873.  While  it  was 
the  right  of  the  President  to  recognize  the  Packard  govern¬ 
ment,  the  undertaking  would  have  been  futile  and  failure 
disastrous.  With  a  divided  public  opinion  in  his  own  party 
and  with  both  houses  of  Congress  against  him,  he  would  have 
failed  in  the  end.  By  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  army 
the  people  of  the  South  had  been  placed  on  their  good  be¬ 
havior.  Should  they  fail  to  protect  all  classes,  the  most  con¬ 
servative  Republicans  would  say  that  there  was  no  security 
but  to  preserve  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party.  And  as  the  Democracy  had  acquired  a  solid 
South  by  force,  the  Republicans  should  acquire  a  solid  North 
by  vigilance  and  by  the  justice  of  their  cause. 

It  must  have  been  a  bitter  draught  to  Morton  thus  to  accept 
the  new  policy  of  withdrawing  protection  from  the  Republi¬ 
cans  of  the  South,  for  whom  he  had  such  deep  and  earnest 
sympathy.  But  he  was  a  practical  statesman.  The  Federal 
troops  had  been  withdrawn,  and  the  thing  to  be  done  now 
was  to  keep  the  Republican  party  together,  that  it  might  re¬ 
sist  the  further  aggressions  of  its  adversaries.  There  was  no 
way  to  do  this  except  by  submission  to  the  policy  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  To  this  course,  therefore,  Morton  gave\his 
reluctant  approval.  Indeed  his  one  great  aim  throughout  his 
career  in  the  Senate  was  to  keep  the  Republican  organization 
whole  and  sound,  as  the  surest  means  of  preserving  all  that 
was  possible  of  the  fruits  of  the  war.1 

1  The  Evening  Post  remarked  that  there  was  much  practical  sense  in 
his  conclusions,  and  that  the  politician  who  would  now  stand  for  the  old 
policy  against  the  new  one  would  stand  alone,  out  of  all  parties  and  with¬ 
out  followers. 

President  Hayes,  in  commenting  upon  the  letter,  said  that  Morton’s 
description  of  the  situation,  as  the  new  administration  had  found  it,  was 
exact  and  true.  He  did  not,  however,  share  Morton’s  distrust  of  the  South¬ 
ern  leaders. 

Some  of  the  Southern  Republicans,  however,  felt  that  Morton  had  aban- 
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After  he  had  come  back  from  Washington  to  Indianapolis 
he  took  a  suite  of  rooms  at  the  Remy  hotel,  where  his  callers 
numbered  thirty  or  forty  every  day.  Men  from  every  state 
sought  his  influence,  and  his  daily  mail  was  enormous.  He 
seldom  threw  a  letter  into  the  waste-basket,  but  answered  all 
his  correspondence.  He  sat  in  a  large  cushioned  chair,  writ¬ 
ing  upon  a  small  board  which  he  balanced  upon  his  knee. 
The  speed  with  which  he  dashed  off  his  letters  was  astonish- 
in,g.  He  used  ruled  paper,  but  had  a  contempt  for  the  lines. 
Yet  his  writing  was  easily  read,  showing  in  its  curves  and 
bold  strokes  something  of  the  character  of  the  man.  In  the 
afternoon  he  usually  rode  out  for  an  hour  or  two,  retiring  at 
ten  o’clock,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  ready  for  callers  at 
half-past  eight. 


doned  them.  An  open  letter  to  him  was  published  on  June  14,  signed  by 
Chief  Justice  Ludeling,  of  Louisiana,  insisting  that  further  efforts  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  lawful  government  would  not  have  been  futile,  and  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  whether  the  President  should  yield  to  the  inevitable,  but 
whether  the  United  States  should  makegood  her  constitutional  guarantee 
of  protection  against  domestic  violence.  “  It  alarms  me,”  continued  Mr. 
Ludeling,  “  to  learn  that  you,  the  most  constant,  zealous,  courageous  and 
able  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  South,  have  uttered  the 
opinion  that  had  the  President  undertaken  to  support  Governor  Packard, 
as  it  was  his  duty  under  the  constitution  to  do,  the  undertaking  would 
have  been  a  failure.  It  alarms  me  for  the  life  of  the  Union  to  hear  the 
foremost  statesman  of  the  country  avow  that  the  government  is  too  weak 
to  enforce  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country.” 


CHAPTER  XXV 
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When  Governor  Grover,  who  had  been  chosen  senator  by 
the  legislature  of  Oregon,  was  admitted  to  his  seat,  memori¬ 
als  were  presented,  signed  by  citizens  of  Oregon,  charging 
that  his  election  had  been  procured  by  bribery,  and  that 
he  had  fraudulently  issued  an  electoral  certificate  to  Cronin, 
and  had  sworn  falsely  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privi¬ 
leges  and  Elections  in  the  Oregon  case.  Grover  asked  that 
the  charges  be  sent  to  that  committee  for  investigation,  and 
this  was  done.  A  sub-committee  of  three  was  appointed, 
with  instructions  to  go  to  Oregon,  take  testimony  and  report 
at  the  following  session.  Morton,  Saulsbury  and  MacMillan 
constituted  this  sub-committee. 

Before  Morton  left  Indianapolis  for  Oregon  he  delivered, 
on  Decoration  day,  at  Crown  Hill  cemetery,  an  address 
which  contained  many  noble  passages.  Among  them  were 
the  following : 

“The  nation  that  is  ungrateful  to  the  man  who  has  laid 
down  his  life  that  it  might  live  is  unworthy  of  its  heroes,  and 
will  go  down  without  honor  in  history.  .  .  . 

“We  come  here  to-day,  soldiers  and  fellow-citizens,  to 
spread  flowers  upon  the  graves  of  these  fallen  heroes,  to  show 
our  love  for  the  cause  for  which  they  died,  and  our  gratitude 
to  them  for  their  sacrifice.  And  we  ought  to  continue  to  do 
this  as  long  as  we  live.  “Decoration  day’’  is  a  national 
school ;  we  are  not  only  improving  our  own  hearts,  but  we  are 
instructing  our  children  and  teaching  them  a  lesson  that  they 
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will  remember  to  their  latest  hour.  We  are  telling  them  that 
these  men  died  for  a  noble  cause,  and  that  they  should  revere 
and  love  that  cause.  We  know  there  are  those  who  now  say 
it  is  time  to  put  such  things  away,  that  we  should  have  per¬ 
fect  reconciliation,  and  therefore  that  we  can  not  strew  flow¬ 
ers  upon  these  graves  without  rekindling  the  feelings  and 
animosities  of  the  war,  and  that  we  should  cease  to  remem¬ 
ber  with  gratitude  the  men  who  died  that  our  country  might 
live.  .  .  .  This  is  a  false  philosophy.  .  .  . 

“We  will  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  We  can  not  forget  the 
past ;  we  ought  not  to  forget  it.  God  has  planted  memory 
in  our  minds  and  we  can  not  crush  it  out.  But  while  we  can 
not  forget,  yet  we  can  forgive,  and  we  will  forgive  all  who  ac¬ 
cept  the  great  doctrines  of  equal  liberty  and  of  equal  rights 
for  all  and  equal  protection  to  all,  and  we  will  be  reconciled 
to  them.  And  while  we  can  not  forget  the  past,  we  will  treat 
them  as  if  the  past  had  never  occurred,  and  that  is  all  that 
can  be  asked — that  is  true  and  perfect  reconciliation.  True 
reconciliation  does  not  require  us  to  forget  these  dead ;  does 
not  require  us  to  forget  the  living  soldier  and  to  cease  to  do 
him  justice.  We  must  remember  that  there  is  an  eternal  dif¬ 
ference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  that  we  were  on  the 
right  side,  and  that  they  were  on  the  wrong  side;  and  all  that 
we  ask  of  them  is  that  hereafter  they  shall  be  on  the  right 
side.  We  should  forever  remember  that  we  were  in  the  right. 
We  were  grandly  in  the  right,  and  they  were  terribly  in  the 
wrong.  .  .  .  We  want  that  distinction  to  pass  down  through 
all  time;  but  that  is  entirely  consistent  with  true  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  We  say  to  those  who  were  on  the  other  side  of  that 
great  contest  which  cost  us  so  dearly  in  blood  and  treasure ; 
which  cost  us  so  much  suffering  and  sacrifice — that  while  we 
shall  forever  cherish  the  lessons  taught  us  by  that  struggle, 
and  while  we  shall  forever  stand  by  the  principles  we  main¬ 
tained  in  that  contest,  all  we  ask  of  them  is  that  they  shall 
hereafter  stand  upon  those  principles ;  then  let  us  go  forward 
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hand  in  hand,  as  Americans  and  as  brethren  through  the  fut¬ 
ure  ages  of  our  country’s  history.  .  . 

Morton  left  Indianapolis  for  the  Pacific  coast  on  the  7th 
of  June.  Mrs.  Morton  went  with  him,  and  his  son  Oliver 
met  him  on  the  way.  The  night  he  left  Indianapolis  he  was 
quite  ill,  and  during  his  trip  to  San  Francisco  he  was  greatly 
prostrated.  But  his  journey  was  an  ovation.  At  Cheyenne 
he  was  serenaded,  and  at  other  places  he  was  the  recipient  of 
flattering  demonstrations.  The  voyage  by  sea  from  the  Golden 
Gate  to  Portland  invigorated  him  greatly.  At  Port  Townsend, 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  Olympia  and  other  places  on  Puget  Sound 
the  people  vied  with  each  other  in  doing  him  honor.  He 
now  took  the  lead  in  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  Grover 
case,  which  lasted  eighteen  days.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
witnesses  were  examined,  and  sometimes  the  work  of  the 
committee  was  prolonged  until  a  late  hour  at  night.  Morton 
wore  out  his  colleagues  in  this  work,  and  during  the  same  time 
he  prepared  an  elaborate  political  speech,  which  he  intended 
to  make  at  Salem,  but  which  he  finally  decided  to  keep  for 
use  in  the  next  Ohio  campaign.  The  address  was  never  de¬ 
livered. 

When  the  work  of  the  commission  was  ended,1  the  party 


1  The  report  of  this  committee,  which  was  presented  to  the  Senate  June 
16,  1878  (after  Morton’s  death),  contains  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  pages 
of  testimony.  The  examination  of  the  witnesses  was  conducted  mainly 
by  Morton,  who  also  cross-examined  the  witnesses  for  Governor  Grover, 
and  his  skill  as  a  cross-examiner  is  shown  in  many  parts  of  the  report, 
for  example  his  questions,  p.  593,  et  seq.,  to  the  witness  Watkinds,  who  was 
superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  by  Grover’s  appointment,  and  who  ex¬ 
pected  a  Federal  office  if  Grover  was  elected.  The  investigation  showed 
many  suspicious  circumstances  attending  the  election  of  the  senator,  but, 
there  was  little  direct  evidence  that  Grover  had  been  guilty  of  bribery. 
Nesmith,  an  opposing  candidate,  testified  that  Mosier,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  had  admitted  that  he  had  been  offered  fourteen  hundred 
dollars  to  vote  for  Grover,  which  Mosier  afterwards  did.  One  Stytes 
testified  that  Grover  had  been  informed  that  the  vote  of  another  member 
had  cost  one  thousand  dollars,  and  had  approved  the  bargain — but  Mosier 
contradicted  Nesmith’s  testimony,  and  Stytes  was  abundantly  discredited. 
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visited  Walla  Walla,  and  then  made  an  excursion  through  the 
central  part  of  the  state  and  up  the  Willamette  Valley.  They 
visited  the  salmon  fisheries  and  the  great  canneries  of  the 
Columbia.  Morton  went  everywhere.  The  change  from  boat 
to  car,  from  car  to  coach,  and  from  coach  to  wagon  did  not 
affect  him.  He  saw  everything  and  enjoyed  it  all.  At  every 
turn  he  was  called  on  for  a  speech,  and  he  never  refused.  At 
Salem  he  delivered  an  extemporaneous  address  in  place  of 
that  which  he  had  written.  He  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
It  was  the  last  speech  he  ever  delivered  and  was  long  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  people  of  Oregon  as  one  of  the  greatest  ever 
heard  in  that  state.  From  Salem  Morton  returned  to  Astoria 
on  the  sea  coast  and  went  from  there  to  Clatsup,  a  watering 
place  a  few  miles  distant,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  Ben 
Holliday.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  now  returned 
to  the  East.  Morton  remained  for  a  short  time  afterwards 
and  reached  San  Francisco  early  in  August. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  endured  the  fatigues  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  as  well  as  the  strongest  of  the  party.  His  Oregon  trip 
had  been  to  him  a  source  of  delight.  When  he  spoke  at 
Salem,  he  stood  erect,  and  when  he  returned  to  San  Francisco 
he  walked  several  squares  without  great  effort.  It  was  in 
that  city  that  the  paralysis  which  finally  ended  his  life  came 
upon  him.  He  never  could  be  made  to  pay  proper  regard 
to  the  needs  of  his  body,  and  when  absorbed  by  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  the  table  he  took  what  was  set  before  him  without 
much  thought  of  what  it  was  or  what  might  be  its  effect. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  after  an  entertainment  in  which  he 
had  eaten  heartily,  he  found  that  he  had  less  command  of  his 
limbs  than  usual  and  noticed  a  numbness  on  his  left  side. 
About  midnight  he  awoke  his  wife  to  tell  her  that  he  felt  very 

What  might  have  been  the  result  if  Morton  had  lived  to  sum  up  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  did  not  consider  that  the  evidence  was  strong  enough  to 
sustain  the  charges  of  bribery,  so  Grover  retained  his  seat. 
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weak  and  feared  he  would  not  be  able  to  walk  across  the 
room.  In  an  hour  or  two  more  he  complained  that  he  was 
losing  the  use  of  his  left  arm,  and  by  morning  his  entire  left 
side  had  become  paralyzed.  As  soon  as  he  knew  what  his 
condition  was  he  determined  to  start  at  once  for  Indiana.  A 
special  car  was  prepared  for  him,  and  lying  upon  a  cot, 
attended  by  his  wife  and  his  son  Oliver,  he  began  his  journey 
across  the  continent.  The  heat  was  very  great.  Morton 
bore  his  affliction  without  complaint  though  he  doubted 
whether  he  would  ever  live  to  return.  W.  R.  Holloway  met 
him  at  Cheyenne  and  Dr.  Thompson,  at  Peoria.  Morton’s 
home  at  Indianapolis  was  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  him, 
so  he  was  taken  to  Richmond,  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
bank,  his  wife’s  mother.  He  reached  there  greatly  exhausted, 
but  soon  recovered  a  little  of  his  strength  and  cheerfulness. 
Dr.  Bliss,  who  had  attended  him  in  Washington,  was  called 
from  that  city  for  consultation  and  predicted  Morton’s  recov¬ 
ery.  The  letters  he  received  were  very  many.  He  had  them 
all  read  to  him  and  he  talked  as  much  as  those  who  nursed 
him  would  allow.  About  a  week  after  his  arrival  in  Rich¬ 
mond  he  began  failing  rapidly.  The  gravity  of  his  condition 
was  not  generally  known,  because, since  the  newspapers  were 
read  to  him,  it  was  thought  dangerous  to  suffer  any  unfavorable 
comments  upon  his  condition  to  appear  in  them.  Doctor 
Bliss  was  recalled,  and  the  greatest  anxiety  prevailed.  On  a 
single  occasion  he  was  delirious  and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  “I 
prejudge  no  man.”  Early  in  September  he  rallied  again. 
On  the  13th  of  that  month,  President  Hayes  came  to  Rich¬ 
mond  to  visit  him.  The  interview  was  a  brief  one.  Mor¬ 
ton  said  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  take  his  seat  in  Congress 
and  support  the  President’s  policy  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
Dr.  Thompson  stopped  the  conversation.  The  President 
kissed  the  senator  in  bidding  him  farewell  and  hastened  away, 
sobbing  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  chamber.  On  the  same 
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day  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  came  to  see  him  and  had  a 
short  interview. 

Morton  urged  those  around  him  to  read  to  him  continu¬ 
ously.  Among  other  things  he  listened  to  his  own  obituary 
(prepared  for  the  Philadelphia  Press,  when  his  death  was  con¬ 
sidered  imminent),  as  well  as  to  many  criticisms,  both  friendly 
and  unfriendly,  upon  his  public  career.  There  were  many 
of  both  kinds.  He  was  recognized  as  the  most  important 
member  of  the  Senate,  especially  in  view  of  the  two  Repub¬ 
lican  factions  that  had  just  sprung  up — the  supporters  and  the 
opponents  of  the  President. 

Morton’s  enemies  were  stimulated  by  his  illness  to  new 
activity,  and  the  Sentinel  published  an  article  of  incredible 
brutality  entitled  “Will  he  Die  Soon?”  and  nominated  Voor- 
hees  to  take  his  place  in  the  Senate.  The  indecency  of  this 
publication  awakened  much  indignation,  and  it  was  evidently 
public  opinion  which  soon  brought  about  a  different  attitude 
on  the  part  of  that  paper.1 

1  On  August  27  it  declared  that  Morton’s  illness  had  created  a  national 
solicitude;  that  for  years  he  had  held  the  Republican  party  in  his  grasp, 
had  shaped  its  policy  and  kept  it  to  its  moorings.  The  fiercer  the  battle 
the  grander  had  appeared  his  generalship.  He  had  more  than  once 
changed  defeat  into  victory.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  party,  and  should 
he  die  there  would  be  no  one  left  to  receive  his  mantle,  no  one  whose  bu¬ 
gle  notes  would  call  the  clans  to  battle.  In  the  Senate  he  had  commanded 
the  men  of  his  faith  as  certainly  as  Wellington  or  Napoleon  at  Waterloo. 
His  word  had  been  law.  No  consideration  of  consistency  had  trammeled 
him.  While  his  conscience  was  elastic  his  will  was  iron.  Gentle  and 
genial  to  his  friends,  he  was  the  embodiment  of  fierceness  to  his  enemies. 
Compromise  had  no  place  in  his  policy. 

Perhaps  the  bitterest  article  written  against  Morton  during  his  last  ill¬ 
ness  appeared  in  the  Springfield  Republican  as  a  communication  from  its 
Washington  correspondent. 

A  weekly  newspaper  in  Macon,  Georgia,  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  that 
this  great  enemy  of  the  South  was  going  to  die  !  Don  Piatt  character¬ 
ized  Morton  as  cold,  calculating  and  selfish,  a  man  of  large  brain  without 
culture,  and  of  hard,  unfeeling  nature,  who,  while  declaiming  over 
the  abuse  of  the  negro,  had  never  a  word  for  the  wretched  Chinese  !  The 
Chinamen  could  not  vote,  so  Morton  was  willing  that  they  should  be 
slaughtered  ! 
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Toward  the  close  of  September,  Senator  McDonald  paid  a 
visit  to  Morton,  and  in  a  brief  interview  at  which  Secretary 
Thompson  and  Mr.  McKeen,  of  Terre  Haute,  were  present, 
said  that  if  Morton  should  regain  his  strength  so  as  to  be  able 
to  go  to  Washington  and  should  find  attendance  on  the  daily 
sessions  too  fatiguing,  he  could  rest  by  pairing  with  his  Indiana 
colleague.  When  this  interview  became  known  it  caused  a  great 
disturbance  among  the  Democrats.  McDonald  was  told,  that  if 
he  should  do  as  he  had  promised,  he  might  as  well  order  his 
political  shroud,  for  the  Democracy  would  tolerate  no  such 
treason ;  that  if  he  did  not  intend  to  do  his  duty  he  had  better 
resign.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  drawn  down  the  entire 
Democratic  press  of  Indiana  upon  his  head,  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  publish  in  the  Sentinel  a  statement  declaring  that 
he  had  done  no  more  than  propose  the  usual  courtesies,  which 
had  been  extended  to  himself  by  Governor  Morton  when  he 
had  been  called  home  by  the  sickness  of  his  daughter.  Demo¬ 
crats  might  rest  assured,  he  said,  that  they  would  not  be  dis¬ 
franchised  in  the  Senate  while  he  had  the  right  to  represent 
them. 

Meanwhile,  Morton  remained  at  the  Burbank  house  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  a  brick  cottage  on  a  quiet,  shady  street  of  that  city. 
His  sick-room  was  on  the  ground  floor,  where  he  lay  on  a  nar¬ 
row  bed,  and  was  occasionally  lifted  to  a  lounge  near  by. 
He  was  entirely  helpless,  not  being  able  to  move  himself,  not 
even  to  raise  his  head.  His  right  arm  only  was  free.  His 
eyes  were  sunken  and  his  expression  was  one  of  great  weari¬ 
ness.  He  suffered  much  and  fell  sometimes  into  a  condition 
of  feverish  nervousness  in  which  it  seemed  that  he  could  not 
longer  endure  the  hardship  of  lying  like  a  log,  his  body  re¬ 
fusing  to  obey  his  will.  His  mind  was  as  clear  as  ever.  His 
wife  and  his  two  sons,  Walter  and  Oliver,  were  constantly 
with  him  as  well  as  his  wife’s  sisters,  Mrs.  Holloway  and  Mrs. 
Gill.  His  son  John  was  in  Alaska,  and  the  news  had  come 
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that  he  too  had  been  stricken  with  a  serious  illness,  but  this 
was  carefully  kept  from  the  father’s  knowledge.  On  one 
occasion  a  brute  tried  to  force  himself  into  the  sick-room  to 
tell  Morton  that  his  son  was  dead,  but  the  man  was  stopped 
at  the  door. 

Morton  had  many  visitors.  On  September  25  the  Rev.  T. 
C.  Holloway  and  Dr.  Bayliss,  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
church,  called  according  to  instructions  from  the  Southeastern 
Indiana  Conference,  and  presented  to  him  resolutions  passed 
by  that  body  expressing  its  appreciatiou  of  the  great  services 
rendered  by  him  to  the  state  and  the  nation,  and  declaring  that 
the  calamity  which  had  overtaken  him  was  one  before  v/hich 
the  clamor  of  parties  should  be  hushed. 

On  the  15th  of  October  his  health  was  so  much  improved 
that  he  was  taken  to  his  own  home  in  Indianapolis.  For 
some  days  after  his  arrival  he  kept  gaining  strength.  He 
still  wanted  those  around  him  to  read  to  him  constantly, 
which  they  did.  The  exchange-room  of  the  Indianapolis 
Journal  hardly  afforded  sufficient  reading  matter.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  22  Judge  Martindale,  the  editor  of  that  paper  read  a 
leader  that  he  had  prepared  on  the  relations  between  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Republicans  in  Congress.  Morton  made  sev¬ 
eral  alterations  and  suggestions,  and  dictated  one  sentence 
entirely.  When  the  article  was  completed  to  his  satisfaction, 
he  approved  it  and  it  was  published  on  October  23  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  opinion. 

In  this  article,  he  said  that  while  few  Republicans  could 
give  full  indorsement  to  every  act  and  declaration  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  in  his  Southern  and  civil-service  policies,  yet  there  was 
nothing  that  would  justify  Republicans  in  distrusting  either 
his  patriotism  or  his  Republicanism,  and  that  the  Republicans 
in  Congress  should  not  break  with  him  on  mere  questions  of 
policy.  President  Hayes  had  a  most  difficult  role  to  play, 
and  instead  of  receiving  the  unfriendly  criticism  and  attacks 
of  his  party  friends,  he  should  receive  their  support  and  b< 
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given  their  best  and  truest  advice.  The  President’s  para¬ 
mount  duty  was  to  the  country.  If  he  were  to  place  party 
success  above  public  interest,  he  would  render  himself  hate¬ 
ful  to  every  right-minded  man  and  infamous  in  history.  The 
President  was  in  the  best  position  to  know  what  ought  to  be 
done.  He  was  acting  under  a  solemn  oath.  He  was  more 
largely  responsible  than  any  other  man  for  the  consequences 
of  his  acts,  and  having  decided  upon  a  certain  course  as  es¬ 
sential  to  the  public  welfare,  that  course  should  not  be  ob¬ 
structed  by  his  party  friends,  unless  it  was  in  plain  conflict 
with  the  principles  of  Republicanism.  He  was  not  the  mere 
creature  of  Congress,  and  should  not  be  the  mere  tool  of 
party.  The  day  had  passed  for  the  discussion  of  the  right  or 
wrong  of  the  Southern  policy  of  the  administration.  Others 
might  not  have  gone  to  the  same  extent  in  placing  the  South 
upon  its  honor  and  good  behavior,  and  might  have  required 
some  protection  or  exacted  some  bond  to  keep  the  peace ; 
but  President  Hayes  had  seen  proper  to  accept  the  assurance 
of  the  people  of  the  South  that  they  would  maintain  the  law 
and  respect  the  equal  rights  of  all,  and  if  they  should  keep 
faith  with  the  administration,  his  Southern  policy  would  not 
fail.  As  long  as  these  pledges  were  kept,  the  President  should 
be  sustained  in  his  efforts  for  peace  and  conciliation.  If  the 
South  failed  to  maintain  the  law  and  protect  the  equal  rights 
of  all  we  should  expect  the  peace  policy  to  be  abandoned  and 
a  policy  cf  force  inaugurated. 

The  President  had  been  elected  upon  a  pledge  of  civil- 
service  reform.  This  pledge  had  been  made  by  his  party  and 
approved  by  himself.  In  consultation  with  his  cabinet  he  had 
laid  down  three  leading  rules : 

First.  That  he  would  not  remove  any  faithful,  competent 
officer  without  some  cause,  and  would  not  retain  an  incompe¬ 
tent  or  dishonest  one  for  any  cause. 

Second.  That  while  he  would  advise  with  senators  and 
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members  of  Congress,  their  recommendations  should  not  be 
imperative,  and  should  in  no  case  lead  him  to  violate  the  first 
and  fundamental  rule. 

Third.  That  any  one  assuming  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
public  office,  and  receiving  its  reward,  should  give  to  it  his 
undivided  attention. 

Who  could  object  to  these  rules?  Were  they  not  sound, 
and  for  the  public  good?  The  details  must  necessarily  be 
left  largely  to  the  departments.  These  details  might  not  have 
been  applied  practically.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  could  control  the  action  of  civil  officers  connected  with 
the  detail  of  work  of  the  party,  nor  was  there  a  necessity  to 
do  so.  Liberty  of  thought  and  action  should  not  be  abridged 
because  a  man  happened  to  be  in  office.  When  a  civil  officer 
performed  faithfully  and  honestly  the  duties  imposed  by  his 
office  this  was  all  that  should  be  required,  and  an  attempt  to 
dictate  what  political  work  an  officer  might  perform  must  fail. 
This  would  be  discovered  by  the  President  as  quickly  as  by 
Congress,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  upon 
which  it  was  childish  to  make  an  issue.  Congressional  pat¬ 
ronage  had  been  abused,  but  it  was  impossible  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  his  cabinet  should  know  all  the  applicants  for  office 
in  the  several  states,  and  there  were  no  safer  advisers  than 
the  members  of  Congress  who  represented  the  people  of  the 
localities  wherein  the  duties  of  such  officers  were  to  be  dis¬ 
charged.  If  any  member  should  prove  himself  an  unsafe  ad¬ 
viser  the  President  would  be  justified  in  ignoring  him  and 
seeking  information  from  other  sources.  And  in  fact  he 
ought  to  seek  such  information  from  all  sources,  and  judge 
for  himself,  with  all  the  lights  he  could  obtain  as  to  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  applicant. 

The  Republicans  in  Congress  ought  not  to  embarrass  the 
administration  by  factious  opposition  to  the  measures  inaugu¬ 
rated  or  the  appointments  made.  They  should  seek  to  pro- 
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mote  the  harmony  of  the  party,  in  which  none  were  more 
interested  than  the  President  and  his  cabinet.1 

This  letter  was  Morton’s  last  effort  to  take  part  in  public 
affairs. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  October  the  senator’s  condition 
again  became  critical.  Doctor  Bliss  was  once  more  sum¬ 
moned.  Morton  told  his  wife  that  he  would  rather  die  at 
once  than  remain  a  hopeless  paralytic.  He  still  recognized 
his  friends  but  he  seldom  spoke.  He  ceased  to  ask  for  the 
news  or  to  show  interest  in  what  was  passing.  Mrs.  Morton, 
who  had  borne  her  sorrow  bravely,  now  gave  up  hope.  His 
eyes  followed  her  as  she  slipped  about  the  room.  He  took 
her  hand  as  she  came  about  the  bed.  “In  all  these  years  of 
sickness,’’  he  said,  “she  has  never  failed  me.’’ 

A  cloud  of  sorrow  settled  down  upon  the  people  of  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Hourly  bulletins  were  posted  at  the  Journal  office 
and  a  multitude  was  always  there  to  learn  the  news.  Tele¬ 
grams  of  inquiry  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Thursday,  November  1,  was  dark  and  gloomy.  It  was 
evident  that  Morton  had  not  many  hours  to  live.  During  the 
day  he  lay  very  quietly,  speaking  only  to  make  known  his 
wants.  A  number  of  friends  were  in  and  out  of  the  room. 
His  family  remained  at  the  bedside.  In  the  afternoon  he  sank 
rapidly.  Shortly  before  five  o’clock  he  had  a  paroxysm  of 
pain  and  appeared  to  be  dying,  though  he  still  gave  signs  of 
recognition  and  affection  when  kissed  by  his  wife  and  sons. 
To  Dr.  Thompson,  who  held  his  hand,  he  said,  “I  am  dying, 
I  am  worn  out.’’  These  were  his  last  words.  Then  he 

1  of  this  article  the  Boston  Journal  said:  “  Never  did  that  far-sighted 
leader  give  utterance  to  more  timely  words.” 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  asked  whether  the  dissatisfied  Republi¬ 
cans  in  Congress  would  read  Morton  out  of  the  party  because  he  had  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  President’s  efforts  to  restore  order  in  the  South,  and  to 
improve  the  civil  service.  When  a  popular  verdict  was  given  the  people 
would  be  found  to  be  with  the  President  and  Senator  Morton. 
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ceased  to  move,  and  at  twenty-eight  minutes  past  5  o’clock, 
his  stormy  and  illustrious  life  had  reached  its  end. 

There  were  general  manifestations  of  grief  at  Indianapolis. 
There  were  meetings  of  all  kinds — of  the  citizens,  the  bar,  the 
soldiers,  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  colored  men,  the  medical  stu¬ 
dents,  the  Germans,  the  letter  carriers — all  passed  appropriate 
resolutions.1 

Throughout  the  state  there  were  similar  demonstrations.2 
And  this  was  true  not  only  in  Indiana,  but  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  even  as  far  as  Oregon  and  California.3  At  Washington 
Congress  adjourned  and  the  departments  were  closed.  Flags 
were  at  half  mast  and  bells  were  tolled  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

During  Sunday  his  body  lay  in  state  at  the  court-house. 
An  endless  stream  of  his  fellow-citizens  came  to  gaze  upon 
his  face.  In  the  churches  eulogies  were  pronounced  upon 
his  life  and  character.4 

1  At  the  bar  meeting,  Harrison,  Hendricks,  Gresham,  Porter  and  others 
spoke.  Harrison  said  that  no  man  could  ever  impeach  the  honesty  of 
Morton’s  utterances.  Hendricks  called  him  a  great  man,  and  said  that 
he  chose  to  forget  everything  that  would  disturb  pleasant  memories. 
Gresham  declared  that  no  man  of  his  time  had  exerted  the  same  influence 
on  public  sentiment.  His  eminence  was  not  accidental.  At  any  other 
time  he  would  have  been  conspicuous.  His  name  had  been  inefFaceably 
written  in  history. 

2  At  New  Castle,  Danville,  Goshen,  Terre  Haute,  Winchester,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Greencastle,  Richmond,  Connersville,  Vincennes,  Logansport, 
Muncie,  Huntington,  Noblesville,  Tipton,  Louisville,  Seymour,  Franklin, 
indeed  everywhere  meetings  were  held  and  resolutions  adopted. 

8  At  Cincinnati  there  were  meetings  of  the  citizens,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Common  Council,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  All  passed  resolutions 
in  honor  of  Morton’s  memory. 

4  In  the  colored  Baptist  church,  Elder  Broyles  said  :  “When  Morton  was 
inaugurated  Governor,  our  oath  was  worth  nothing.  Our  children  could 
not  go  to  the  common  schools.  Our  people  immigrating  to  this  state 
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On  Monday  the  funeral  took  place.  There  were  special 
trains  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  cabinet  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Secretary  Thompson  and  Attorney-General  Devens  ; 
the  Senate  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Senators  McDonald, 
Bayard,  Cameron,  Burnside  and  Booth,  and  the  House  by 
Representatives  Banks,  Townsend,  Hanna,  Cobb  and  Wilson. 
Governor  Williams,  Mayor  Craven,  Judge  Gresham,  Justice 
Harlan,  Murat  Halstead,  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  General  B.  F. 
Bristow  and  other  distinguished  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  attended.  The  services  were  held  at  Roberts  Park 
church.  The  funeral  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Jo¬ 
seph  Bradford  Cleaver,  upon  the  text  “Saul  is  dead.  ”  “We 
are  too  near  him,’’  said  the  speaker,  “to  see  with  perfect  eye 
the  measure  of  his  stature.  We  can  not  poise  the  beam  that 
tells  his  weight.  When  states  sought  to  rush  madly  from 
their  places  in  the  nation ;  when  the  slave  oligarchy  appealed 
from  the  ballot  to  the  sword;  when  they  who  could  no  longer 
rule  would  fain  have  ruined ;  when  the  hearts  of  brave  men 
failed  because  of  fear;  when  temporizing  statesmen  were 
swept  away  in  the  quicksands  of  attempted  compromises ;  in 
that  hour  of  darkness  this  man  proved  equal  to  the  emergen¬ 
cy.” 

The  orator  spoke  of  Morton’s  high  qualities,  his  honesty, 
his  magnanimity,  his  simplicity,  his  indifference  to  wealth,  his 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed. 

“And  now,”  he  concluded,  “bury  your  illustrious  dead — 
bury  him  to  the  dirge  of  a  nation’s  lament.  Bury  him  ten¬ 
derly  while  the  hills  cry  to  the  forests:  ‘Howl,  fir  trees,  for 
the  cedar  is  fallen.’  Bury  him  lovingly.  Let  the  tears  of  sol¬ 
diers’  widows  bedew  the  turf,  while  the  children  strew  flowers 
above  the  ashes  of  our  hero.  Bury  him  fittingly,  with  pomp 

might  be  prosecuted  and  imprisoned.  He  advocated  the  repeal  of  these 
wicked  laws  and  they  were  swept  away.” 

President  Tuttle,  at  Wabash  University,  also  delivered  a  eulogy  upon 
Morton. 
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and  pageantry.  Bury  him  gratefully,  with  the  flag  for  a 
winding-sheet — no  star  obscured,  no  stripe  erased.  Lay  him 
to  rest  upon  the  heart  of  the  nation  which  he,  ‘worn  out,’ 
died  to  preserve  undivided  and  indivisible.” 

The  sermon  was  followed  by  a  eulogy  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Bay- 
liss.  He  said  :  ‘  ‘So  far  as  this  man  was  a  public  man  I  need 

not  speak  of  him  at  length.  .  .  .  My  work  to-day  is  to  show 
you  some  things  on  the  other  side  of  this  dual  career.  Mor¬ 
ton  the  senator  you  know.  I  am  to  try  to  give  you  a  truer 
view  by  pushing  aside  for  a  moment  the  veil  that  hides  from 
mankind  at  large  Morton  the  man. 

“It  may  be  a  surprise  to  some,  perhaps,  when  I  say  it  is 
the  uniform  testimony  of  those  who  knew  his  family  life  best, 
that  he  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  tenderness,  and  I  do 
not  use  the  word  conspicuous  to  round  a  sentence,  nor  because 
at  funerals  we  feel  that  we  must  praise  the  dead.  I  use  the 
word  because  the  facts  demand  it.  His  was  no  common  ten¬ 
derness.  It  passed  the  bounds  of  ordinary  family  love  as  the 
friendship  between  David  and  Jonathan  surpassed  the  ordi¬ 
nary  friendship  of  men.  It  was  a  passion  that  never  died  nor 
waned.  When  burdened  with  such  cares  and  tangled  duties 
as  no  other  Governor  of  this  or  any  other  state  ever  carried, 
he  still  welcomed  into  his  crowded  office  at  all  hours  his  wife 
and  children,  and  never  failed  to  greet  them  with  kisses.  If 
they  came  twenty  times  a  day  it  was  always  the  same.  The 
tenderest  parent  sometimes  wearies  of  the  caresses  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  especially  if  they  are  offered  in  the  presence  of 
others.  But  no  matter  who  was  with  him,  nor  what  large 
affairs  were  subject  of  conversation,  when  his  children  came, 
he  helped  them  to  climb  upon  his  knee  and  never  grew  im¬ 
patient  of  their  fondling.  He  never  went  a  journey  of  fifty 
miles  without  his  wife,  if  she  could  go  with  him.  This  was 
not  simply  because  it  might  gratify  her,  but  also  because  her 
presence  was  a  necessity  to  his  happiness.  She  was  with  him 
in  far  Oregon  when  the  last  stroke  fell  upon  him.  Such  love 
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wins  love,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  children  who  were 
welcomed  when  they  came,  came  often,  nor  that  his  sons, 
when  they  became  men,  still  kissed  him  and  he  them  as  a  con¬ 
stant  habit.  His  wife  almost  worshiped  him.  During  his 
long  and  agonizing  illness,  she  has  devoted  herself  to  him 
with  an  abandon  of  self-forgetting  that  would  be  an  insoluble 
mystery  only  that  the  world  knows  something  of  the  might 
of  love.  So  strong  was  her  affection  that  her  immense  serv¬ 
ice  seemed  to  her  no  service  at  all.  A  friend  said  to  her  as 
she  came  from  her  husband’s  side  for  a  moment,  ‘You  are 
doing  too  much.’  She  replied  with  a  bewildered  gaze,  ‘Doing 
too  much?  I  am  doing  nothing,  I  would  gladly  die  for  him.’ 

“The  world  knows  something  about  this  man,  but  it  does 
not  know  these  things.  Perhaps  only  a  few  of  his  neighbors 
know  of  the  exquisite  picture  of  family  life  which  they  had 
among  them.  But  those  who  know  the  facts,  know  that  what 
I  say  is  true.  I  saw  no  dry  eyes  about  that  dying  bed  when 
the  wife  and  sons  pressed  close  about  it,  and  she  again  and 
again  called  the  dying  man  her  ‘precious  one,’  and  the  two 
sons  who  were  present,  grown  up  men,  kissed  his  hands  and 
cheek  over  and  over,  and  baptized  them  with  filial  tears.  Mrs. 
Morton  is  so  prostrated  by  this  event  as  not  to  be  able  to  be 
present  at  this  time,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  now,  as  I  might 
under  other  circumstances,  to  bring  these  things  out  of  the 
sacred  obscurity  of  private  life,  because  I  know  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  to  countless  thousands,  and  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  world  to  the  delicate  and  beautiful  coloring  of  this  great 
life.  I  want  men  to  know  that  this  man  had  something  else 
in  him  besides  ambition  and  cold  power.  I  want  it  known 
that  while  he  could  hate  wrong  with  intensity  and  could  de¬ 
nounce  it  with  the  vehemence  of  lightning;  could  carry  the 
affairs  of  a  great  state  in  his  iron  hand,  and  do  it  easily,  and 
could  leap,  almost  in  a  day,  to  the  leadership  of  a  Senate; 
he  could  also  love  like  a  woman,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  dis- 
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played  in  his  constant  family  intercourse  an  affection  that  was 
as  exquisite  as  it  was  exceptional.” 

A  prayer  by  the  Rev.  S.  K.  Hoshour,  Morton’s  early  pre¬ 
ceptor,  followed.  The  long  funeral  cortege  passed  through 
the  midst  of  a  multitude,  miles  in  length,  who  had  waited  for 
hours  to  see  its  passing.  Indiana  had  never  known  such 
obsequies  as  these.  Morton  was  buried  at  Crown  Hill,  close 
to  the  graves  of  the  soldiers  for  whom  he  had  so  tenderly 
cared. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


MORTON’S  CHARACTERISTICS 

A  HIGH  forehead,  a  large  head,  black  hair,  dark  searching 
eyes,  a  fair  complexion,  a  serious  countenance,  a  nose  slightly 
flattened  at  the  end,  a  voice  not  loud,  but  deep,  full  and  dis¬ 
tinct,  a  huge,  well-proportioned  body  and  broad  shoulders,  a 
powerful  frame  and  commanding  presence,  were  the  physical 
manifestations  of  Morton’s  indomitable  will,  his  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and  the  plain  and  simple  strength  of  his  intellect  and 
character.  “Of  Titan  mold,  near  to  nature,  elemental  powers 
were  his  familiars.’’1 

His  intellectual  processes  were  clear  as  daylight.  The  ob¬ 
ject  to  be  attained  he  pursued  by  the  directest  road,  and 
crushed  all  obstacles  by  sheer  force.  He  disdained  the  finesse 
of  diplomacy;  his  weapon  was  the  hammer  of  Thor.  In 
argument,  as  in  deed,  he  was  not  so  much  persuasive  as  com¬ 
pelling  ;  he  would  condense  the  reasons  of  his  opponents 
into  a  few  words,  and  then  shatter  them  at  a  single  stroke. 
His  statement  was  so  strong  and  his  reasons  so  cogent,  that 
they  bore  down  all  resistance. 


1  “  There  is  no  good  picture  of  Morton.  While  he  has  a  striking  face, 
it  admits  of  such  a  variety  of  expression  that  it  is  impossible  to  do 
him  justice.  ...  In  a  thoughtful  mood  his  face  has  two  phases.  In  one, 
the  complexion  seems  cold  and  hard,  the  eyes  dull  and  set,  and  the  muscles 
as  rigid  as  in  death.  Even  his  figure  seems  incapable  of  motion.  In  the 
other  light,  his  face  is  flushed  and  animated  with  feeling  which  glints  over 
it  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  his  eyes  are  ablaze.  .  .  .  The  impres¬ 
sion  is  always  of  power.” 
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Fertile  as  he  was  in  resources,  the  methods  he  chose  were 
the  plainest  and  most  natural  ones.  He  had  the  simplicity 
of  greatness. 

No  one  excelled  him  in  the  power  of  adapting  means  to 
ends.  He  was  no  visionary.  His  work  was  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  duties  of  the  hour,  and  to  put  forth  his  power,  he  must, 
like  Antaeus,  have  his  feet  upon  the  earth.1 

In  his  public  addresses,  he  renounced  all  tricks  of  diction 
and  transmitted,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  his  naked  thought.2 
He  was  no  phrase-maker. s  The  earnestness  of  his  character 


was  not  a  congenial  soil  for  the  planting  of  pretty  fancies  and 
the  cultivation  of  elegant  sentences. 

He  cared  little  for  the  form  of  his  speech.  Even  method 
m  arrangement  was  neglected,1  If  what  he  said  brought  con- 

1  Senator  Conkling  said  of  him:  “He  will  go  down  to  a  far  hereafter 
not  as  one  who  embellished  and  perpetuated  his  name  by  a  studied  and 
scholastic  use  of  words,  nor  as  the  herald  of  resounding  theories,  but 
rather  as  one,  who,  day  by  day,  on  the  journey  of  life,  met  actual  affairs 
and  realities  and  grappled  them  with  a  grasp  too  resolute  and  quick  to 

loiter  for  the  ornament  or  the  advantage  of  protracted  and  tranquil  medi¬ 
tation.” 

2  Of  his  debates  with  Willard  it  has  been  said:  “Willard  culled  his 
language  and  tied  words  into  beautiful  bouquets  to  dazzle  and  captivate 
while  his  young  competitor,  O’Connell-like,  flung  a  brood  of  robust 
thoughts  upon  the  world  without  a  rag  to  cover  them.” 

8  Yet  we  find  occasionally  sentences  worthy  of  preservation  apart  from 
then  context.  Take  for  example,  the  following: 

“We  want  no  permanent  laboring  class.  To  teach  laboring  men  that 
t  eir  employers  are  their  natural  enemies  is  to  teach  them  that  they  be¬ 
long  to  a  class  from  which  there  is  no  escape.”  J 

“The  Democratic  party  is  like  a  man  riding  backward  who  never  sees 
anything  till  he  has  passed  it.” 

“Soldiers,”  said  he  to  the  returning  veterans  in  1865,  “you  have  pre¬ 
served  the  Union,  gilded  the  American  character  with  new  luster  de 
stroyed  slavery,  vindicated  the  dignity  of  free  labor  and  maintained  the 
onor  of  the  old  flag,  whose  stars,  by  your  victories,  have  become  fixed 
and  will  burn  forever  with  unabated  splendor.” 

4  “Governor  Morton  is  a  better  quarryman  than  builder.  He  can  digout 
and  pile  up  great  blocks  of  argument  and  fact,  but  he  is  indifferent  to  the 
neatness  of  their  finish,  or  the  symmetry  of  their  arrangement  His  mes 
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viction  that  was  enough.1  “He  never  uttered  trifles  and  he 
was  clumsy  in  the  by-play  of  debate,  but  he  waited  for  the 
great  occasions  and  then  spoke  great  things.’’  “He  spoke 
from  a  heart  filled  with  belief.”  “He  made  the  words  the 
servants  of  his  thoughts  and  subjected  style  to  matter.”  “He 
was  an  athlete  trained  down  to  pure  muscle.”2 

He  spoke  the  language  of  the  masses.  His  mode  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  subject  was  so  plain  that  a  child  could  understand  it, 
and  sometimes  from  this  simplicity  his  diction  was  matchless. 

He  was  not  successful  in  satire.  Wit  he  voluntarily  re¬ 
nounced.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  could  tell 
a  story  well,  but  he  had  no  intention  of  passing  for  a  racon¬ 
teur.  He  was  never  coarse.  He  seldom  indulged  in  person¬ 
alities. 

In  debate,  as  in  action,  he  was  combative  and  aggressive. 

sages  and  speeches  are  like  Cyclopean  walls,  impregnable  from  the  weight 
of  the  masses  of  which  they  are  made,  rather  .than  the  skill  with  which 
they  are  fitted  and  cemented  together.  He  rarely  leaves  anything  behind 
him,  in  any  subject  he  attacks,  worth  carrying  away,  but  he  makes  moun¬ 
tains  rather  than  buildings  of  his  materials.  This  disposition  is  only  an¬ 
other  phase  of  his  absorption,  and  want  of  self-consciousness  in  his  work. 
He  looks  to  the  end  and  thinks  nothing  of  the  means,  or  of  himself.” 
(Journal.) 

*  11  His  speeches  were  not  divided  into  distinct  compartments,  one  de¬ 
signed  to  convince  the  understanding  and  the  other  to  move  the  passions 
and  the  will  ;  ’  but  conviction  and  persuasion,  intellect  and  feeling,  like 
chain-shot,  all  went  together.  He  crushed  proof  and  statement  into  a 
single  mass.”  (D.  S.  Alexander.) 

He  quoted  no  poetry.  ‘T  remember  on  one  occasion,”  says  W.  R. 
Holloway,  “that  a  reporter  of  the  Journal  reported  him  as  using  poetry 
at  the  reception  of  one  of  the  Indiana  veteran  regiments  on  its  return  from 
the  war.  He  afterwards  met  the  reporter  and  said,  ‘It  is  possible  that 
you  can  write  a  better  speech  than  I  can  make,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be 
responsible  for  what  I  do  not  say,  so  hereafter  you  will  please  report  what 
I  say  and  not  what  you  think  I  should  have  said,  and  never  report  me  as 
having  quoted  poetry;  I  never  use  it  in  public  addresses.’  ” 

2  “The  path  of  his  thought  was  straight — 

<  Like  that  of  the  swift  cannon  ball, 

Shattering  that  it  may  reach  and  shattering  what  it  reaches. 

(Garfield.) 
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He  was  quick  to  discover  the  weak  point  in  his  adversary’s 
armor  and  to  penetrate  a  vital  part. 

He  was  rarely  dramatic.  Except  in  his  occasional  appeals 
to  those  who  had  lost  their  dear  ones  in  battle  for  the  Union, 
he  seldom  resorted  to  other  means  than  argument  to  influence 
his  hearers. 

Morton  prepared  most  of  his  speeches  carefully,  but  he 
seldom  did  much  of  the  writing  himself.  He  disliked  to  use 
a  pen;  it  was  too  slow  for  his  thought.  He  usually  dictated 
his  letters,  as  well  as  his  speeches,  to  a  short-hand  writer.  R. 
R.  Hitt,  who  was  for  a  long  time  his  private  secretary  in  the 
Senate,  says:  “When  I  came  to  him  in  the  morning  he  was 
generally  lying  in  bed.  He  would  pull  out  three  or  four 
leaves  of  scratch  paper  with  something  written  upon  them  for 
a  proposed  speech.  He  would  read  them  to  me  and  ask: 
‘How  does  this  do?’  He  always  liked  to  have  somebody  take 
the  other  side  and  argue  the  question  with  him,  so  I  would 
doubt  and  dispute  his  propositions.  He  would  then  dictate  to 
me  in  fuller  form  his  more  completely  finished  thought  in 
probably  six  or  eight  sentences.  I  would  write  this  as  he 
talked  it.  After  a  while  he  would  dictate  something  more, 
or  perhaps  I  would  take  it  down  from  our  colloquy.  After¬ 
wards  I  would  put  these  things  together  and  give  the  manu¬ 
script  to  him.  Then  he  would  go  over  it  all  and  strike  out 
more  than  half.  His  friends  too  came  in  and  talked  with 
him,  and  he  sometimes  acquired  material  from  the  results  of 
these  conversations.  I  remember  that  Jesse  P.  Siddall,  of 
Richmond,  Indiana,  once  came  and  talked  with  him  for  half 
an  hour  or  more  on  the  currency  question.  Siddall  did  not 
agree  with  him.  Some  of  Siddall’s  views  struck  him  as  forci¬ 
ble,  and  he  incorpoiated  them  in  his  speech.  He  was  some¬ 
times  two  or  three  weeks  working  at  a  speech,  and  when  it 
was  done  he  would  go  over  it  and  cut  out  something  in  nearly 
every  sentence.  When  the  speech  was  printed,  after  all  this 
revision,  I  have  noticed  that  his  proof  was  made  up  almost 
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wholly  of  changes,  shortening  it  by  the  substitution  of  two 
words  for  ten,  or  half  a  dozen  words  for  a  sentence.  His 
written  speeches  were  marvels  of  condensation. 

“He  had  singular  power  of  fixing  his  attention.  Some  of 
his  most  closely  knit  arguments  were  dictated  with  interrup¬ 
tions  every  few  minutes.  He  did  not  read  much,  measured 
in  bulk,  on  the  subject  he  was  studying,  but  he  searched  for 
the  opinions  of  the  highest  authorities  upon  the  main  points ; 
these  he  read  and  re-read  and  compared  them  with  other 
views.  He  always  seemed  to  give  more  attention  to  that 
which  he  found  to  oppose  than  to  the  general  current  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  his  favor.” 

Whenever  an  idea  occurred  to  him  apposite  to  the  matter  he 
was  considering,  he  endeavored  to  preserve  it.  He  often 
woke  at  night  with  a  thought  which  he  considered  of  value, 
and  after  he  became  paralyzed,  his  wife  or  some  member  of 
his  family  would  rise  and  write  it  down  at  his  dictation.  Some 
of  his  best  work  was  done  in  this  manner.  He  commonly 
read  his  speeches  to  his  wife.  If  she  objected  to  anything  it 
was  often  omitted.  “Lucinda  did  not  like  that,  so  I  struck 
it  out,”  he  would  say.  After  he  had  prepared  a  speech  at 
the  beginning  of  a  campaign,  he  would  call  a  few  friends 
around  him  and  submit  it  to  them  for  their  opinions  and  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  number  of  alterations  made  in  this  manner, 
however,  was  not  great,  as  the  views  set  forth  by  him  were 
generally  concurred  in. 

He  cared  little  for  applause,  except  when  opposition  was 
bitter;  then  it  was  welcome.  In  other  cases  the  attention  of 
his  audience  was  what  he  most  desired.  And  no  matter  how 
long  the  speech,  how  dry  the  subject,  or  how  plain  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  it,  Morton  was  always  listened  to  with  attention. 
There  was  probably  no  other  man  of  his  time  who  could  hold 
so  many  thousands  in  silence  before  him  for  so  many  hours. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  his  splendid  physical  pres¬ 
ence  added  much  to  the  effect  he  produced,  and  later,  when, 
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crippled  by  disease,  he  spoke  from  his  seat  (“Sitting  Bull,” 
his  enemies  called  him),  his  oratory  lost  nothing  by  the  in¬ 
firmity  through  which  he  had  dragged  himself  to  the  argu¬ 
ment.  His  misfortune  become  impressive,  and  the  physical 
difficulties  under  which  he  labored  called  forth  attention  and 
sympathy,  and  added  to  his  power.1 

1  Senator  Paddock  sajs  of  him  :  “  Who  of  us  has  not  now  in  his  memory 
that  sad,  thoughtful,  but  resolute  face,  as  through  the  corridors  and  into 
this  chamber,  borne  in  his  chair  by  two  stalwart  men,  he  came  to  his  daily 
service  ?  The  noisy  throngs  in  the  passages  became  silent  and  gave  way 
at  his  approach  with  the  same  instinctive  reverence  that  greets  the  gallant 
soldier  who  has  borne  a  distinguished  part  in  a  memorable  battle  from 
which  he  is  borne  weary,  worn,  wounded  and  dying.  The  doors  flew  open 
before  him  as  if  by  magic,  and  party  spirit  could  not  at  any  time  run  so 
high  as  to  withhold  from  him,  when  he  entered,  a  most  cordial  and  respon¬ 
sive  greeting.” 

The  following  graphic  description  of  his  oratory  by  a  bitter  political 
antagonist  is  entitled  “  Morton  on  the  Tripod  :  ” 

“  Such  a  title  to  this  article  seems  incongruous,  for  the  leader  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  in  Indiana,  seated  in  his  rotary  chair  delivering  to  a 
breathless  multitude  the  inspirations  of  his  genius  and  his  cunning,  really 
presents  but  little  outward  resemblance  to  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  who 
preserved  amid  all  the  contortions  of  her  prophetic  fury  the  traces  of  an 
immortal  beauty.  There  is  certainly  nothing  either  effeminate  or  divine 
about  his  appearance,  although  there  are  traces  of  suffering  in  his  face, 
and  he  is  unable  to  stand  up  and  speak.  His  shoulders  are  broad,  his  chest 
deep  and  his  voice  strong.  He  seems  scarcely  to  have  crossed  the  merid¬ 
ian  line  of  life,  and  his  thick  mustache  and  long  chin  whiskers  are  coal 
black.  The  only  signs  of  age  about  him  are  that  his  naturally  high  fore¬ 
head  is  extended  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  dark  hair  from  his  temples, 
and  the  top  of  his  head  is  tonsured  like  that  of  a  medieval  monk.  Mouth 
and  chin  are  hidden,  but  the  jaw  and  nose  express  force,  and — without  any 
unkind  intention  be  it  spoken — ferocity  of  character.  .  .  .  Only  the  fire  of 
the  speaker’s  dark  eye  suggested  the  inspiration  of  the  oracle.  The  words 
uttered,  too,  seemed  to  convey  the  force  and  virtue  of  those  thrilling  dec¬ 
larations  of  fate  for  which  in  hours  of  trial  the  people  of  Greece  resorted 
to  the  prophetic  shrines.  The  Pythoness  herself,  from  her  tripod,  could 
not  have  been  listened  to  with  greater  reverence  than  the  senator  from  his 
arm  chair.  To  those  who  have  never  seen  Mr.  Morton  it  has  always  been  a 
wonder  how  he  could  speak  with  effect  while  seated,  and  it  may  be  said 
that,  artistically  considered,  he  makes  his  weakness  more  effective  than 
another  could  his  strength.  Of  Chatham  it  was  said  that  his  crutch  be- 
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Whatever  the  inconsistencies  of  Morton’s  political  views 
upon  subordinate  questions,  he  kept  constantly  before  him  as 
the  great  objects  of  his  public  life,  two  things:  First,  the 
maintenance  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  second,  the  perpetu¬ 
ation  for  all  time  of  the  results  accomplished  by  the  war. 

As  Governor,  he  had  certain  elementary  convictions  upon 
which  his  conduct  was  based.  Believing  in  the  common 
destiny  of  the  states  composing  the  American  republic,  he 
never  doubted  that  the  Union  contained  within  itself  the 
means  of  its  own  preservation  and  all  necessary  powers  to 
vindicate  its  authority.  To  him  the  narrow  patriotism  that 
confined  itself  to  the  boundaries  of  a  single  state  was  poor 
and  pitiable.  Before  all  things  he  was  loyal  to  the  nation. 

And  yet  he  had  an  intense  state  pride  and  a  devoted  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  commonwealth  of  which  he  stood  at  the 
head.  He  felt  keenly  the  humiliation  that  rested  upon  Indiana 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  her  depreciated  credit,  in  the 
wide-spread  contempt  of  “Hoosier”  rawness  and  ignorance, 
and  in  the  imputation  upon  the  courage  of  her  troops  at  Buena 
Vista,  and  he  determined  that  the  honor  of  his  state  should 
be  redeemed;  not  by  the  assertion  of  her  sovereignty,  nor  by 
a  denial  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  government,  but  by  a 
generous  emulation  of  her  sister  states  in  patriotism  and  hon¬ 
orable  conduct.  None  of  these  should  surpass  Indiana  in  energy 
and  promptness  in  furnishing  troops  and  supplies  for  the  war. 
Her  financial  credit  must  also  be  upheld.  In  the  Senate,  he 

came,  in  his  hand,  an  instrument  of  oratory.  Morton  uses  his  infirmity  with 
the  same  power,  and  as  he  sits  in  his  chair  swinging  from  side  to  side  and 
using  his  arms  in  strong  gesticulation,  the  mere  fact  of  his  attitude  lends 
a  sort  of  dramatic  authority  to  what  he  says.  He  talks  without  rising,  as 
a  king  from  his  throne.  Literally  and  figuratively  his  utterances  are  ex- 
cathedra.  He  guides  the  Republicans  in  Indiana  through  this  campaign 
as  through  all  previous  ones,  and  as  the  French  looked  with  confidence 
on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  Fontenoy  to  the  litter  where  their  com¬ 
mander,  Marshal  Saxe,  was  stretched,  broken  down  with  disease,  so  the 
adherents  of  the  administration  turn  hopefully  to  that  old  arm  chair.” 

2— Mor— 33 
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embodied  in  his  own  person  that  intellectual  leadership  which 
he  desired  for  the  commonwealth  he  represented. 

And  he  realized  his  ambition  for  his  state.  At  no  time  in 
her  history  did  Indiana  advance  so  rapidly  in  reputation,  in 
population,  and  even  in  material  resources,  as  between  i860 
and  1870,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  burden  of  a  destructive  war. 
During  these  years  (whether  he  occupied  the  executive  chair 
or  represented  his  state  in  the  Senate)  Morton  was  at  the 
helm. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  was  little  of  a  partisan.  He 
determined  to  recognize  two  classes  only,  “the  party  of  the 
Union  and  the  base  faction  of  its  foes.”  If  they  were  loyal, 
Democrats  were  to  be  treated  like  Republicans.  Personal 
and  political  animosities  were  to  be  buried.  Even  the  dis¬ 
loyal,  like  Heffren,  when  they  recanted,  became  the  recipients 
of  his  patronage,  that  the  cause  of  the  Union  might  be 
strengthened.  Joseph  Wright,  a  lifelong  Democrat,  was  sent 
to  the  Senate.  Among  those  who  would  uphold  the  govern¬ 
ment,  all  else  was  to  be  forgotten.  But  as  the  war  went  on 
and  a  conspiracy  organized  within  the  Democratic  party 
plotted  treason  in  the  heart  of  the  North,  and  Hendricks 
held  up  to  the  people  of  Indiana  the  prospect  of  a  union 
of  the  Northwest,  and  the  Chicago  convention  of  1864 
declared  that  the  war  was  a  failure  and  demanded  peace,  the 
conviction  grew  upon  him  that  there  was  no  hope  for  the 
republic  except  in  the  Republican  party.  He  believed  that 
thousands  of  American  citizens  had  been  slaughtered  in  the 
South  for  the  bare  assertion  of  their  political  rights.  The 
Republican  party  was  the  only  agency  through  which  this 
great  wrong  could  be  righted  and  the  results  of  the  war  se¬ 
cured.  Other  things  must  give  way.  Even  his  own  beliefs  in 
minor  matters  must  be  subordinated.  The  party  must  pre¬ 
vail.  Hence  he  submitted  to  party  government  and  he  in¬ 
sisted  upon  it. 

One  of  his  most  remarkable  characteristics  was  the  slowness 
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and  constancy  of  his  intellectual  growth.  “He  did  not  stop 
growing,”  says  Murat  Halstead,  “until  he  was  fifty  years  of 
age.”  This  growth  appears  most  clearly  in  the  causes  to 
which  he  devoted  his  energies.  In  these,  he  reversed  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  ordinary  men ;  he  became  more  radical  as  he 
advanced  in  life.  In  his  early  years  he  was  a  Democrat,  true 
to  the  traditions  of  his  party — not  yet  awake  to  the  great 
wrong  of  slavery.  But  when  the  Democracy  proposed  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  he  renounced  his  alle- 
gience  and  joined  the  new  party  of  liberty.  In  its  councils 
he  was  still  a  conservative.  He  hated  slavery  “geograph¬ 
ically,”. as  Julian  characterized  it.  But  gradually,  as  its  evils 
became  clearer  to  him,  the  fire  of  abolitionism  began  to  stir  his 
heart.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  pro¬ 
claimed  emancipation  at  as  early  a  period  as  that  which  Lin¬ 
coln  selected.  But  when  the  die  was  cast,  he  did  not  hesitate. 
The  granting  of  negro  suffrage  was  another  step  to  which  he 
was  at  first  reluctant  to  accede,  but  in  this  too,  he  grew  with 
the  times  until  at  last  “his  sympathies  were  bounded  by  no 
lines  of  creed,  or  condition,  or  race,  or  sex,  but  were  broad 
as  humanity.”1 

“I  confess,”  said  he,  “and  I  do  it  without  shame,  that  I 
have  been  educated  by  the  great  events  of  the  war.  The 
American  people  have  been  educated  rapidly,  and  the  man 

1  “  In  the  last  days  of  his  life  he  sought  to  cover,  with  the  aegis  of  his  great 
name,  the  despised  and  hated  Chinese  immigrants  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 
He  was  equally  regardless  of  popularity  in  his  advocacy  of  the  claim  of 
women  to  political  rights.” — Senator  Wadleigh. 

“  No  public  man  of  his  day,”  said  Senator  Bruce,  “  with  the  exception 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Charles  Sumner,  was  better  known  to  the  col¬ 
ored  people  of  the  South  than  Oliver  P.  Morton,  and  none  more  respected 
and  revered.” 

John  M.  Harlan  wrote  to  Morton  during  his  last  illness  :  “lam  quite 
sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  greatest  solicitude  for  your  condi¬ 
tion  is  felt  among  our  colored  citizens.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  some 
of  that  race  do  not  call  at  my  office,  or  stop  me  on  the  street,  to  inquire  as 
to  vour  health.  I  can  read  in  their  faces  more  plainly  than  words  can  ex¬ 
press.  that  they  regard  you  as  their  tried  and  trusted  friend.” 
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who  says  he  has  learned  nothing,  that  he  stands  now  where 
he  did  six  years  ago,  is  like  an  ancient  mile-post  on  a  de¬ 
serted  highway.”  This  constant  development  made  him  (in 
the  words  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bayliss)  “splendidly  inconsistent.” 
Inconsistency  is  the  epithet  by  which  one’s  adversaries  some¬ 
times  try  to  stigmatize  his  growth.  “I  have  changed  my 
mind,”  he  would  say  when  confronted  with  his  former  posi¬ 
tion.1  Only  upon  one  issue  (the  financial  question)  did  his 
inconsistency  appear  to  be  a  change  from  the  better  to  the 
worse. 

He  was  a  peerless  executive.  He  was  never  more  at  home 
than  when  buying  arms,  consulting  contractors,  sending 
nurses  to  the  soldiers,  urging  contributions,  borrowing  money 
and  doing  a  thousand  other  things,  great  and  small,  to  keep 
up  the  efficiency  of  his  own  state  and  to  put  down  rebellion.2 

Morton  was  born  a  commander.  “Where  MacGregor  sat 
there  was  the  head  of  the  table.”  He  would  not  follow  any¬ 
body.  He  would  always  have  his  own  way.  He  was  twice 
offered  a  cabinet  place,  but  among  the  reasons  for  his  refusal 
he  said:  “I  am  unwilling  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  man 
to  dismiss  me  from  a  public  position.”  His  leadership  was 
recognized  everywhere;  his  enemies  acknowledged  it  in 
their  denunciations.  He  was  “Goliath,”  “The  Blind  Samson 
who  Pulled  down  the  Pillars  of  Reconstruction,  ’  ’  ‘  ‘The  Giant,  ’  ’ 
“The  Elephant  who  Trampled  upon  his  own  Friends,”  etc. 
His  associates  bear  testimony  to  it  sometimes  unwillingly. 

1  On  May  6,  1870,  in  referring  to  the  tariff  question,  he  said:  “  I  do  not 
pretend  that  I  understand  that  question.  There  are  some  people  who 
always  understand  every  question  from  the  time  it  is  first  mentioned.  I 
do  not  belong  to  that  category.  I  find  occasion  to  change  my  mind  fre¬ 
quently,  and  my  mind  is  often  changed  as  the  result  of  discussions  on 
this  floor.  I  am  open  to  the  reception  of  light  from  discussion  and  I  in¬ 
vite  it.” 

The  New  York  Herald  says  of  him,  June  it;,  1876:  “In  executive  ca¬ 
pacity  Senator  Morton  is  one  of  the  really  great  men  of  this  generation,  a 
man  who  will  be  remembered  with  Stanton  and  Lincoln  for  his  valor  and 
patriotism  in  a  time  when  these  qualities  were  sorely  needed.” 
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James  N.  Tyner  once  criticised  one  of  Morton’s  speeches. 
They  talked  it  over  together  and  soon  found  that  they  agreed, 
and  Tyner  said  to  himself  in  disgust  when  they  parted  :  “That 
man  has  had  his  own  way  again.”1  He  employed  instru¬ 
ments  (and  he  could  always  lay  his  hand  on  the  right  man 
for  the  work  in  hand),  but  he  suffered  no  peers  among  his 
associates.  Among  those  who  did  not  dispute  his  leadership 
he  was  well  beloved  ;  with  others  he  was  often  an  object  of  jeal¬ 
ousy  and  envy.  An  autocrat  by  divine  right,  many  traits  of  his 
character  were  essentially  autocratic.  He  was  often  intoler¬ 
ant  of  those  who  opposed  him.  He  believed  in  his  own  con¬ 
clusions  so  utterly  that  not  to  yield  to  him  was,  in  a  follower, 
something  akin  to  treason.  But  he  did  not  claim  this  lead¬ 
ership  by  arrogant  assumption.  His  manner  of  governing 
men  was  by  absence  of  self-assertion,  and  the  acceptance  of 
suggestions  in  such  a  way  that  while  others  believed  they 
were  leading  him  he  soon  had  molded  them  to  his  own  pur¬ 
poses.  “He  would  talk  with  a  man,”  says  Mr.  Hitt,  “fora 
long  while,  and  after  the  conversation  was  over,  the  upshot 
was  that  the  other  man  had  converted  Morton  to  Morton’s 
own  views.”2 

He  was  willing  to  let  pieces  of  his  work  come  in  as  amend- 

1  “While  I  was  Morton’s  private  secretary,  during  the  legislative  session 
of  ’65,”  said  Sulgrove,  “I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  his  methods. 
He  consulted  nobody  about  what  he  should  do  in  any  given  case.  He 
heard  all  that  others  had  to  say,  and  asked  information  without  indicating 
any  purpose.  He  possessed  himself  fully  of  all  he  needed  to  determine  his 
action,  and  discussed  it  wholly  ‘within  his  own  mind.’  The  first  thing 
that  indicated  his  purpose  was  his  announcement  of  what  he  meant  to  do, 
and  he  rarely  changed  his  determination. 

2  Senator  Morton  possessed  at  times  what  seemed  to  be  an  imperious 
temper  In  a  conversation  at  the  home  of  Governor  Hayes,  in  Columbus, 
at  which  Schurz,  Ingersoll,  Garfield  and  Hoyt  (afterwards  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania)  were  present,  he  was  accused  of  arrogance.  Garfield 
said:  “Did  you  ever  see  Senator  Morton  smile?  No  man  is  arrogant 
who  carries  a  heart  so  warm  and  generous  that  it  creates  such  an  expres¬ 
sion.” 
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ments  from  other  hands,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  better  accom¬ 
plish  his  ends.  He  always  preferred  the  substance  to  the 
mere  show  of  power.  This  trait  was  conspicuous  even  in 
early  life.  In  one  of  his  campaigns  before  he  became  Gover¬ 
nor,  he  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  New  Albany.  In 
a  talk  with  the  son  of  his  host  upon  the  worthiest  objects  of 
political  ambition,  the  young  man  said:  “I  would  rather  be 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  than  anything 
else,  for  that  body  is  nearest  to  the  people.”  “I  would 
rather  be  the  man  who  makes  congressmen,”  said  Morton, 
‘‘than  be  a  congressman  myself.”  1 

He  branded  his  personality  on  those  around  him.  The 
senators  who  came  to  his  room  and  gathered  about  his  bed 
upon  their  committee  work  were  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  power.  ‘‘It  was  a  strange  sight,”  said  sena¬ 
tor  Ingalls,  ‘‘to  see  that  old  giant  lying  helpless  in  bed, 
pounding  and  gesticulating  and  impressing  his  views  upon 
the  committee. ’ ’ 

Sometimes  circumstances  make  the  man,  but  Morton  was 
a  man  who  made  circumstances  bend  to  his  imperial  will. 
While  Governor  of  Indiana,  he  was  the  state,  the  center  of 
all  power  in  and  through  whom  it  acted.2  He  was  thoroughly 

1  “A  year  or  two  after  Sumner’s  death,”  says  D.  S.  Alexander,  “  I 
asked  the  senator  why  he  had  not  taken  the  chairmanship  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations?  ‘It  is  not  the  committee  that  makes  the  chair¬ 
man,’ he  replied:  ‘Everybody  knew  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  because  Mr.  Sumner  lifted  it  into  great  prominence;  but  we  hear 
little  of  it  to-day,  and  probablj'  few  people  know  who  is  the  present  chair¬ 
man.’  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  country  knew  who  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections.  ‘Possibly-  so,’  was  the 
modest  response.” 

2  “Von  Holst,  in  his  Constitutional  and  Political  History  ot  the 
United  States,  has  a  chapter  on  the ‘Reign  of  Andrew  Jackson.’  When 
the  history  of  Indiana  shall  be  written,  it  might  fitly  contain  a  chapter  on 
‘The  Reign  of  Oliver  P.  Morton.’  He  made  himself,  not  merely,  the 
master  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State,  and  of  its  rebel  element,  but 
of  his  own  party  as  well.  His  will,  to  a  surprising  extent,  had  the  force 
of  law  in  matters  of  both  civil  and  military  administration.  His  vigor  in 
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conscious  of  his  own  powers  and  entirely  reliant  upon  them. 
When  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  he  shook  his  head  and 
said  to  himself,  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  his  son,  “They 
want  a  leader  there.”  He  never  avoided  responsibility.  No 
matter  how  great  the  emergency,  he  was  always  a  little 
greater  than  its  requirements.  When  the  Indiana  legislature 
refused  to  furnish  money  for  the  state,  he  borrowed  it  himself 
and  carried  on  the  government  alone.  In  critical  matters  he 
trusted  no  one.  When  the  Sons  of  Liberty  plotted  against 
his  life,  his  spies,  unknown  to  each  other,  reported  to  him 
personally  at  different  places ;  each  watched  the  others  and 
told  him  all  that  was  done,  and  by  the  concurrence  of  their 
testimony  Morton  could  tell  how  faithful  each  one  was  to  his 
duty. 

Yet  in  most  cases,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  de¬ 
tails.  These  were  assigned  to  men  upon  whom  he  relied, 
and  he  concerned  himself  only  with  the  results  of  their  work. 
He  was  impatient  of  unimportant  things;  the  fields  of  his  ac¬ 
tivity  were  too  great  to  allow  him  to  waste  his  time  upon 
trifles.  His  mind  grasped  the  main  point  of  a  subject  very 
quickly,  and  the  long  recital  of  incidental  circumstances 
wearied  and  annoyed  him. 

Yet  he  seldom  gave  sign  of  his  impatience.  He  would 
listen  with  dignity  and  courtesy  to  the  bores  who  beset  him, 
and  it  was  rare  that  even  the  most  annoying  of  these  could 
complain  of  his  treatment  at  Morton’s  hands. 

Perhaps  Morton’s  supreme  quality  was  his  stout-hearted 
persistency  which  pursued  its  object  through  sunshine  and 
storm,  undaunted  by  clouds  or  dangers.”  “What  to  most  men 
was  depression,  was  to  him  inspiration.  What  to  others  fore¬ 
boded  disaster,  to  him  was  the  prophecy  of  victory .  ”  ‘  ‘With  a 

action,  and  his  great  personal  magnetism  so  rallied  the  people  to  his  sup¬ 
port,  that  with  the  rarest  exceptions  the  prominent  leaders  of  his  pai  ty 
quietly  succumbed  to  his  ambition,  and  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  con¬ 
fronting  him,  even  when  they  believed  him  in  the  wrong.”  (G.  W.  Julian.) 
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courage  that  was  undismayed  by  the  presence  of  overwhelm¬ 
ing  antagonists,  he  became  more  defiant  as  the  elements  against 
him  were  successfully  combined.”  “He  never  lost  faith,  but 
worked  resolutely  to  the  end  with  unfaltering  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  win .  ’  ’  The  quality  which  Conkling  most  admired 
in  him  was  his  indomitable  heart,”  ‘‘No  labor  discouraged 
him,  no  contingency  appalled  him,  no  disadvantage  dismayed 
him,  no  defeat  disheartened  him.” 

He  was  intensely  ambitious  at  the  bar,  in  the  Governor’s 
chair,  in  the  Senate,  and  in  his  aspirations  for  the  Presidency. 
But  he  loved  power  for  no  mean  purpose.  He  would  wield 
it  only  for  the  public  good. 

Nor  did  he  sulk  in  his  tent  when  he  failed  to  obtain  the 
object  he  sought.  He  rallied  quickly  after  defeat.  When 
Hayes  was  nominated  at  Cincinnati,  Morton  was  the  first  to 
send  congratulations  and  the  only  one  of  four  of  Hayes’s 
competitors  then  in  Washington  who  spoke  at  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  meeting  the  next  evening. 

Morton  was  an  admirable  political  organizer.  He  began 
to  develop  this  faculty  as  early  as  the  time  of  his  campaign 
against  Willard.  W.  P.  Fishback  thus  describes  his  method  of 
getting  up  a  political  meeting:  ‘‘He  would  ask  his  private 
secretary  to  write  to  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  to  meet  him. 
When  they  came  he  would  state  the  objects  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  awaken  the  interest  of  the  company.  A  larger 
meeting  would  then  be  proposed  and  two  or  three  representa¬ 
tives  from  each  ward  or  district  would  be  selected.  He  would 
then  call  these  together  and  reiterate  his  views,  and  then 
there  would  be  an  organization  comprising,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  representatives  from  each  block  in  the  city  of  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Morton  would  then  be  asked  to  address  a  meeting 
called  by  these  men.  When  he  laid  his  plans  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  campaign  before  the  committee  entrusted 
with  this  work,  he  was  not  obstinate  in  regard  to  details,  but 
his  views  generally  prevailed,  because  he  had  matured  his 
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plans  carefully  and  had  the  strongest  reasons  to  give  for  each 
step.”  No  one  understood  better  the  public  opinion  of 
Indiana  and  of  the  entire  Northwest. 

He  can  by  no  means  be  considered  a  mere  political  ‘  ‘boss.  ’  ’ 
He  controlled  not  by  cunning,  intrigue  or  corruption,  but  by 
sheer  force  of  intellect  and  dominating  will,  and  because  the 
people  admired  and  honored  him. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  informed  that  a  popular  and  able 
member  of  the  Indianapolis  bar  proposed  standing  for  the 
legislature  in  order  to  defeat  his  re-election  to  the  Senate. 
“I  hope  he  will  do  it,”  said  Morton.  ‘‘That  will  give  the 
people  an  opportunity  to  say  whom  they  favor.  Then, 
seizing  his  cane,  and  stalking  across  the  room,  he  exclaimed. 
‘‘If  he  does  it,  I  will  convass  every  school  district  in  Marion 
county.  Tell  him  to  run,  and  then  throw  open  the  school- 
houses  and  churches  that  the  people  may  hear  us.” 

Morton  understood  well  the  springs  of  human  action.  ‘‘I 
would  rather  have  a  man  tell  me  a  thing  than  have  him  write 
it,”  he  said,  ‘‘for  then  I  can  search  his  mind.”  Colonel 
Willich  once  protested  against  sending  his  German  regiment 
into  Kentucky  without  arms.  Governor  Morton  promised 
them  at  Jeffersonville,  but  the  colonel  was  not  satisfied.  Fi¬ 
nally  Morton  said  :  ‘‘If  you  say  so,  I  will  withdraw  the  order. 

I  have  some  raw  regiments  of  Hoosiers  who  are  spoiling  for 
a  fight.  I  will  send  them;  they  will  be  glad  to  go.”  ‘‘No, 
Governor,  don’t  withdraw  the  order,  my  regiment  shall  be 
ready  to-night.” 

Morton  was  an  optimist,  a  believer  in  the  better  instincts  of 
mankind,  and  in  the  progress  of  the  race.  This  belief  is 
avowed  in  many  of  his  speeches.1 

1  “Some  years  ago,”  he  said  in  a  speech  at  Dayton  in  1873,  “I  was  in 
London  and  went  to  the  Tower  where  there  were  thousands  of  suits  of 
armor,  many  hundred  years  old.  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  there  was 
but  one  that  I  could  put  on  and  I  am  not  the  largest  man  in  the  world  by 
any  means.  That  was  the  mail  of  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted,  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  feats  in  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  only  about  five  feet  seven 
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He  had  a  relentless  memory.  In  his  references  to  past 
remarks  in  the  long  and  complicated  debates  of  the  Senate, 
he  was  very  rarely  at  fault,  and  his  more  accurate  recollection 
often  embarrassed  and  confused  his  adversaries.  He  once 
told  D.  S.  Alexander,  his  secretary,  that  during  the  war  he 
had  carried  in  his  mind  the  location,  movements,  condition 
and  strength  of  every  one  of  the  163  regiments  from  Indiana, 
and  that  he  could  call  by  name  most  of  the  commissioned 
officers  in  each. 

“In  the  preparation  of  a  speech,’’  says  Mr.  Alexander,  “he 
needed  no  index  for  his  references,  but  called  for  volume 
after  volume,  turning  readily  to  the  page,  and  rarely  finding 
occasion  to  correct  his  dictation.  In  opening  the  campaign 
of  1876,  where  he  criticised  at  length  the  public  acts  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hendricks,  his  speech  was  dictated  in  three  or  four 
mornings,  while  lying  in  bed  at  his  hotel,  without  opportun¬ 
ity  for  references.  After  it  was  written  out,  he  turned  it  over 
to  E  W.  Halford  and  myself  to  compare  with  the  published 
records.  I  do  not  now  recall  that  a  single  correction  was 
made.  ’  ’*  1 


inches  high  and  I  do  not  think  his  armor  could  have  weighed  more  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  The  human  race  has  developed  physically 
and  mentally.  We  have  great  advantages  over  those  who  have  gone  be¬ 
fore  us.” 

1  One  who  was  introduced  by  Morton  to  President  Grant  in  1871  re¬ 
lates  the  following:  “Two  score  or  more  of  gentlemen  had  assembled  in  the 
East  Room  of  the  White  House  to  be  presented.  Presently  Senator  Mor¬ 
ton  entered,  taking  a  seat  near  the  door.  While  being  introduced  to  him 
by  General  Veatch,  he  addressed  a  few  words  to  each  of  us,  and  soon  led 
the  way  to  the  cabinet-room,  where  the  President  received  us.  As  one 
gentleman  after  another  stepped  forward,  the  senator  without  rising  pre¬ 
sented  each  one  by  name,  giving  his  place  of  residence,  and  some  incident 
connected  with  his  life.  At  first  this  created  no  surprise,  but  after  twenty 
or  thirty,  myself  among  the  number,  had  been  treated  in  the  same  courte¬ 
ous  manner,  I  became  deeply  interested  in  observing  such  a  remarkable 
memory.  I  could  not  believe  that  all  this  company  had  met  him  as 
strangers  only  half  an  hour  before.  Later  in  the  day,  he  told  me  he 
had  never  before,  to  his  knowledge,  met  any  of  the  gentlemen;  that  he  had 
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Morton’s  integrity  was  above  question.  He  strove  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  improper  conduct.  His  brother, 
William  S.  T.  Morton,  once  had  an  interest  in  a  contract  for 
army  supplies.  “I  put  my  foot  on  it  at  once,”  said  Morton 
to  Sulgrove.  ‘‘I  told  William  that  such  operations  must  not 
be  attempted,  for  it  would  be  at  the  risk  of  my  reputation; 
that  it  would  never  do  to  have  public  contracts  taken  by  mem¬ 


bers  of  my  family.” 

At  one  time  his  son  secured  a  position  as  Register  of  the 
Land  Office  in  Vermillion,  Dak.,  and  the  appointment  was 
soon  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation.  When  Morton 
heard  of  it,  he  required  his  son  to  write  at  once  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior,  withdrawing  his  name. 

All  sorts  of  plans  were  devised  to  get  him  into  speculative 
schemes  where  money  was  to  be  made  out  of  the  government, 
but  in  vain. 

While  he  was  not  so  fastidious  that  he  would  reject  the  gift 
of  a  trifle  from  a  friend  for  fear  his  motives  might  be  misun¬ 
derstood,  yet  he  always  refused  to  put  himself  under  serious 
obligations  to  others.  While  he  was  in  the  Senate  some  of 
his  friends  raised  a  large  sum  of  money,  with  which  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  purchase  for  him  a  handsome  residence..  Morton 
thanked  them  for  their  good  will,  but  refused  the  gift,  saying 
to  Hitt,  ‘‘I  can  only  be  strong  when  I  am  free.”* 1 

After  a  life  that  offered  unlimited  opportunities  for  money¬ 
making,  he  died  possessed  of  a  very  modest  competence.  He 


informed  himself  as  to  the  character  and  occupation  of  each  because,  for 
the  time  being,  they  were  his  guests.  He  met  us  as  strangers,  he  left  us 

friends.” 

1  Hitt  relates  that  on  one  occasion  a  package,  sent  by  mail  from 
Europe,  arrived  with  the  indorsement  :  “To  Hon.  Oliver  P.  Morton,  to 
be  opened  only  by  his  hand.”  “  That  is  a  package  that  my  hand  shall  not 
open  ”  said  Morton,  and  he  asked  Hitt  to  examine  it  in  the  presence  of 
others  It  proved  to  be  a  gift  from  a  friend  in  Europe,  sent  by  mail  m 
evasion  of  the  customs  laws.  Morton  asked  Hitt  to  declare  the  goods 
and  pay  the  duty,  which  was  done. 
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was  avaricious  of  power  and  reputation,  but  not  of  money. 
Williams,  of  Wisconsin,  said:  “A  committee,  of  which  I 
chanced  to  be  a  member,  was  charged  with  certain  investi¬ 
gations.  A  witness  had  mentioned  the  name  of  Morton  in 
connection  with  a  proposed  improper  fee.  It  was  an  obscure 
insinuation,  and  in  no  wise  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  charge. 
The  testimony  was  printed  in  an  evening  paper,  and  the  next 
morning,  no  sooner  were  our  doors  open  than  the  rattle  of  the 
senator’s  canes  was  heard  on  the  marble  stairway  leading  to 
the  committee  room,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  confronted 
his  accuser,  and  the  celerity  with  which  the  charge  was  with- 
diawn,  convinced  all  who  witnessed  the  scene  that  Morton 
was  ready  to  defend  his  honor  whenever  assailed  ” 

Incorruptible  himself,  he  had  little  charity  for  men  who 
were  tainted  by  charges  affecting  their  financial  integrity  2 
When  the  scandal  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  post  traderships 
in  the  war  department  became  known,  and  Secretary  Belknap 
lesigned,  Morton  said  to  Ingalls  in  great  wrath,  “Resigned ! 
He  ought  to  have  shot  himself.” 

His  friendship  for  the  soldiers  did  not  proceed  from  mere 
desire  for  popularity.  At  any  hour,  under  any  circumstances 
no  matter  how  imperative  the  demands  upon  his  time  he 
gave  way  to  their  appeals  and  became  as  tender  as  a  woman 
m  his  sympathy.  With  rare  exceptions  he  personally  bade 
each  regiment  good-bye  when  it  left  for  the  front  and  was 


c-  ,  Iw  &  bUter  °PPonent  °f  Morton’s  policy  in  the 

Senate,  says  :  We  remember  with  satisfaction  that  whatever  may  have 
been  his  errors  of  judgment,  his  sincerity  was  never  questioned.  No  bus 
picion  of  unworthy  motives  ever  attached  to  him.  His  integrity  was  above 
reproach.  He  accepted  no  retaining  fees  covering  payment  for  senatorial 
influence,  under  the  cloak  of  compensation  for  legal  advice.  He  gave  hi 
whole  time  to  the  public  service,  and  died  poorer  in  worldly  goods  than 
when  he  entered  the  Senate.”  J  g  s  man 

2  The  men  whom  Morton  recommended  for  appointment  were  on  the 
w  o  e,  clean  men.  He  was,  however,  once  in  a  while  mistaken  Vor  in 
stance,  Thomas  J.  Brady,  who  was  afterwards  implicated  in  “  Star  Route 
'  raud8’  Was  aPPomted  upon  Morton’s  recommendation 
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present  to  welcome  it  when  it  returned.  “Wherever  an  In¬ 
diana  man  followed  the  flag  or  pitched  his  tent,  whether  on 
the  Potomac  or  the  Mississippi,  he  was  constantly  the  object 
of  Morton’s  care.”  Almost  before  the  smoke  was  lifted  from 
the  battlefields  Morton’s  surgeons  and  nurses  were  there  with 
medicines  and  sanitary  stores.  Morton  often  went  with  them. 
After  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  he  was  on  the  first  boat 
that  came  up  the  river.  An  Indiana  soldier  wounded  at  Shi¬ 
loh  said:  “I  saw  the  Governor  reach  out  and  shake  hands, 
and  then  the  tears  started  in  his  eyes  as  he  saw  the  wounded 
and  heard  their  groans.  Since  then  I  knew  how  he  loved 
us.” 

His  confidence  in  the  troops  was  such  that  he  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  ask  their  services.  The  Forty-third  Indiana,  worn 
out,  came  back  on  veteran  furlough.  Governor  Bramlette, 
of  Kentucky,  needed  them  immediately  at  Frankfort.  Mor¬ 
ton  asked  them  to  go,  and  pledged  them  an  extended  fur 
lough  on  their  return.  Next  day  they  were  on  their  way  to 
Frankfort. 

“He  was  most  prompt,”  says  Carrington,  “in  his  methods 
for  relief.  Transportation  was  needed  for  lumber  to  build 
quarters.  Morton  said:  ‘Seize  the  cars.  I  will  settle  all 
questions  after  the  lumber  is  in  camp.’”  He  often  gave 
commissions  that  surprised  the  recipient.  A  raw  sentry  at 
Camp  Carrington  struck  his  commanding  officer,  who  was 
riding  across  the  beat.  He  was  directed  to  report  to  the 
Governor  and  receive  his  deserts.  He  reported,  saying.  I 
was  ordered  not  to  let  anybody  cross  the  lines.”  He  was 
commissioned  and  complimented. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  Morton  to  rise  from  his  bed  at  mid¬ 
night,  go  to  the  Journal  office  and  have  published  some  proc¬ 
lamation  or  suggestion  for  the  welfare  of  the  troops. 

A  regiment  that  came  to  Indianapolis  was  quartered  in  a 
building  with  a  leaky  roof.  At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
the  Governor  was  awakened  by  a  fierce  storm  of  rain.  He 
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callea  his  secretary,  asked  were  the  troops  were,  and  on  learn¬ 
ing,  said:  “I  will  go  and  have  them  moved.”  They  were 
transferred  to  the  state-house.1 

His  industry  was  unflagging.  “The  secret  of  success,” 
said  he  to  his  son,  “is  hard  work.”  While  he  was  Governor 
he  had  three  secretaries.  When  he  was  away  they  had  time 
to  spaie,  but  he  was  not  home  an  hour  before  they  were  so 
crowded  with  work  that  they  had  to  sit  far  into  the  night  to 
accomplish  it.  He  would  often  go  to  the  state-house  and  re¬ 
main  all  night,  while  his  wife,  who  feared  for  his  safety,  would 
put  out  the  lights  in  the  Executive  Mansion  and  keep  watch 
in  the  dark  at  the  window  until  he  came  back.2  His  personal 

1  The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  writing  from  the  camp 
before  Fredericksburg,  just  after  the  battle,  said:  “  Constant  attention  to 
ns  troops  is  the  feature  of  Governor  Morton’s  admirable  administration 
Wherever  I  have  met  Indiana  soldiers  I  have  encountered  some  of  his 
officers ^  going  among  them  inquiring  as  to  their  needs,  and  performing 
those  thousand  duties  which  the  soldier  so  often  requires.  Would  that 

the  same  care  could  be  extended  to  every  man  who  is  fighting  the  battles 
of  the  republic.” 

One  of  Morton’s  critics  sought  a  military  appointment,  and  bitter  per¬ 
sonal  attacks  were  imminent  if  his  “  claims”  were  ignored.  Urged  bv 
some  of  his  friends  to  appoint  this  man,  Morton  answered:  “lean  not 

afford  to  purchase  Lis  silence  at  the  expense  of  the  soldiers  I  am  sending 
to  the  field.”  ** 


His  industry  is  shown  by  an  incident  related  by  General  Carrington  • 
On  the  1 8  th  of  August,  1862,  at  twelve  o’clock  noon,  I  called  uponGov- 
ernor  Morton.  ‘I  report,’  said  I,  ‘by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
muster  troops  into  the  service.’  ‘  I  am  glad  to  see  you,’  was  his  answer 
our  camps  are  full  and  the  city  crowded  with  men  who  are  needed  this  very 
day  in  Kentucky.  When  will  you  begin  ?  ’  My  reply  was,  ‘At  one  o’clock, 
our  regiments  shall  commence  marching  to-morrow.’  ‘  I  will  meet  vou 
ere  at  one  o’clock  ’  said  he,  ‘  and  we  will  not  rest  until  the  work  is  done  ’ 
Unbl  after  midnight,  ,n  the  pelting  rain,  he  accompanied  me  to  the  camps 
to  urge  the  officers  to  complete  their  muster  rolls.  I  can  never  forget  his 
standing  in  a  buggy,  by  the  roadside,  near  the  hospital,  while  the  waters 
swept  through  the  poorly  ditched  camp  streets,  chilling  the  men  who  were 
aroused  for  roll-call.  During  the  next  day  and  night  five  regiments  were 
ready,  except  that  the  bounty  was  not  paid.  I  asked  for  an  advance  until 
my  requisitions  could  be  filled.  By  candle  light,  in  a  common  tent  the 
money  which  he  produced  was  paid,  and  by  the  21st,  nine  regiments  had 
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habits  were  shaped  by  the  needs  of  his  public  work.  Sleep, 
rest  and  appetite  had  to  wait  upon  his  convenience.  He  would 
often  leave  his  books  and  papers  at  the  side  of  his  bed  that 
he  might  take  up  work  in  the  morning.  At  break  of  day  he 
generally  called  for  the  newspapers,  which  were  brought  to 
him  before  he  rose  or  breakfasted.  In  the  presence  of  public 
business,  no  physical  weakness,  no  requirements  of  comfort 
or  health  could  keep  him  from  the  present  demand  for  thought 
and  action.  Even  when  he  was  ill,  the  advice  of  his  physi¬ 
cian  was  neglected.  “I  have  no  time  to  be  sitting  here,”  he 
would  say,  and  then  he  would  plunge  into  work  again.  In  the 
Senate  he  was  seldom  absent  from  his  post.  He  attended,  with 
great  regularity,  the  meetings  of  the  committees  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  was  present  at  every  session  of  the  Electoral 
Commission,  although  then  close  to  the  verge  of  the  grave. 
He  accomplished  more  work  than  any  man  in  the  Senate.* 1 
He  accommodated  himself  with  “a  kind  of  cynical  indifference 
to  his  crippled  body,  and  dragged  it  about  with  him  as  a  snail 
does  its  shell.  ’  ’ 

His  power  of  endurance  was  marvelous.  Senator  Paddock 
says,  ‘‘I  have  seen  the  whole  Senate  filled  with  admiration  of 
him,  when  after  many  days,  perhaps  weeks,  of  continuous 
debate,  when  the  endurance  of  the  very  strongest  had  been 
overtaxed,  he  reviewed  with  no  external  evidence  of  weari¬ 
ness,  the  arguments  of  perhaps  a  dozen  adversaries,  and 
with  one  masterful,  overpowering  presentation  of  the  law  and 

gone  to  the  front.  Ammunition  was  needed.  ‘  I  will  make  all  you  want,’ 
said  he,  1  We  will  not  wait  for  the  general  government.’  And  the  state 
arsenal  soon  turned  out  three  million  rounds  per  day.” 

1  For  many  years  he  acted  as  the  virtual  representative  of  Republicans 
in  almost  all  sections  of  the  South,  he  collated  Southern  newspapers,  read 
and  answered  thousands  of  letters  from  the  South,  and  gave  audience  to 
persons  from  all  quarters,  so  as  to  learn  fully  the  exact  condition  of  affairs 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  people. 

His  daily  mail  was  larger  than  that  of  any  man  in  the  Senate,  but  every 
letter  he  received  was  answered.  “  For,”  said  he,  “every  man  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  write  to  me  is,  by  that  fact,  entitled  to  a  reply.” 
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the  facts,  answered  them  all  at  once,  leaving  his  opponents, 
if  not  utterly  overcome,  at  least  convinced  that  their  cause 
had  been  greatly  damaged  by  the  blows  of  a  giant.” 

Indeed  work  was  a  necessity  to  him.  For  his  restless 
spirit  there  was  no  repose.  “I  saw  him  once  sitting  in  front 
of  the  Ebbitt  House,”  said  Senator  Ingalls.  “He  looked  mis¬ 
erable  and  dejected,  and  I  spoke  of  it.  He  answered,  ‘I 
am  never  happy  except  when  I  am  at  work.’  ” 

Always  prompt  and  energetic  himself,  he  exacted  the  same 
promptness  and  energy  from  those  around  him.  An  idle 
subordinate  was  never  tolerated. 

Between  the  sessions  of  Congress,  instead  of  practicing  law, 
he  gave  his  attention  to  his  public  work.  Upon  his  journeys 
he  was  often  accompanied  by  his  private  secretary,  whom  he 
kept  constantly  occupied.  Before  leaving  Washington  he 
would  select  from  the  Congressional  Library  such  books  as 
he  desired  to  consult.  Mr.  Spofford,  librarian  of  Congress, 
when  asked  who  were  the  chief  patrons  of  the  Library,  said, 
‘‘Sumner  first,  Morton  second,  Garfield  third.” 

Morton  was  a  voracious  reader  both  of  books  and  news¬ 
papers.  When  he  was  at  Indianapolis  during  the  recess  of 
Congress,  scores  of  books  were  sent  to  him  by  the  city 
librarian.  Many  of  these  he  would  skim.  He  had  the 
power  of  getting  at  the  heart  of  a  book  almost  at  a  glance. 

He  made  no  pretension  to  scholarship.  He  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  ask  for  information  from  the  fear  of  appearing  igno¬ 
rant.  He  was  much  interested  in  current  scientific  thought, 
in  the  works  of  Spencer,  Huxley,  Darwin  and  Tyndall.  His 
literary  tastes  were  primitive  and  healthy.  Milton’s  Paradise 
Lost,  which  he  read  and  re-read,  was  a  great  favorite  with 
him.  He  admired  the  vastness  of  the  characters  and  scenes 
and  the  stately  diction,  which  so  well  befitted  the  grandeur 
of  the  subject.  And  he  shared  Milton’s  own  estimate  of 
Paradise  Regained,  in  considering  it  equal  to  the  earlier  epic. 

Morton  was  free  from  personal  vanity,  and  in  his  inter- 
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course  with  others  he  was  entirely  approachable  and  unaf¬ 
fected.  He  sought  out  no  one  and  repelled  no  one.  Within 
the  limits  of  physical  possibility  none  who  asked  to  see  him 
were  turned  away.  Many  of  his  political  antagonists  have 
the  friendliest  recollections  of  his  companionable  nature.  “He 
had,”  said  Halstead,  “the  amiabilities  of  a  large  man.”  In 
the  Senate  he  became  strongly  attached  to  Sumner,  and  their 
friendship  continued  long  after  their  political  separation.  In 
general  society  he  was  genial,  sometimes  merry,  always 
courteous  and  careful  of  the  feelings  of  others.  Though  his 
speeches  were  destitute  of  wit,  he  was  full  of  it  among  his 
friends.  His  laughter  was  infectious  and  he  delighted  in 
anecdote  and  repartee.1  He  was  occasionally  absent-minded. 
Sometimes  at  the  table  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  eating, 
so  absorbed  was  he  in  conversation  or  in  thought. 

While  he  was  Governor,  the  executive  mansion  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  its  liberal  yet  simple  hospitality.  His  table  was 
generally  full.  Many  people,  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  his  Quaker  friends  in  Wayne  county 
and  called  him  “Oliver.”  While  in  the  Senate  he  rarely 
attended  dinners  and  receptions,  but  gave  his  time  to  his 
work.  His  style  of  living  was  unpretentious.  His  coach¬ 
man  put  on  livery,  but  Morton  forbade  it.  “We  all  remem- 

1  On  the  way  from  San  Francisco  to  Oregon  in  1877  his  steamer  was 
followed  through  the  Golden  Gate  by  one  of  the  magnificent  Pacific  mail 
steamers,  bound  for  China  and  Japan.  Senator  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware, 
turning  to  Morton  said  with  pride,  “Senator,  that  ship  was  built  in  the 
state  of  Delaware.”  “How  much  of  it?”  asked  Morton.  “The  whole  of 
it,  sir,”  replied  Saulsbury.  “Then,”  said  Morton,  “they  must  have  laid 
the  keel  lengthwise  with  the  state.” 

Once  in  discussing  the  affairs  of  Kentucky,  Morton  said,  “Kentucky 
has  had  a  new  birth,  and  is  only  about  seven  years  old, 

“Her  age  up  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  need  hardly  be  counted.  A  man 
who  was  fifty  when  examined  as  a  witness  said  he  was  ‘twenty.’  Some 
doubt  being  suggested,  he  answered  that  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life 
had  been  passed  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and  he  didn’t  count 
that.  So  it  ought  to  be  with  Kentucky.” 

2 — Mor. — 34 
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ber,”  says  Williams  of  Wisconsin,  “that  primitive  vehicle 
in  which  he  rode  from  the  capitol  to  his  lodgings.” 

He  was  simple  in  his  tastes  and  cared  little  for  dress.  He 
commonly  wore  a  suit  of  black  broadcloth,  and  his  clothing, 
although  neat,  was  not  noticeable.  Artificial  stimulants  he 
used  but  rarely.  Near  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  compelled  to 
resort  occasionally  to  the  use  of  opium  to  relieve  the  pain 
from  which  he  suffered. 

He  was  devoted  to  his  family.  He  wrote  to  his  wife,  when 
absent  from  her,  every  day. 

To  his  children  he  was  deeply  attached.  They  never  parted 
from  him,  even  for  the  night,  without  a  kiss.  This  was  true 
long  after  they  were  grown  up  and  married.  Those  who 
gained  admission  to  his  home  circle  could  not  fail  to  observe 
the  spirit  of  love  and  confidence  that  prevailed. 

He  cherished  tenderly  those  who  had  been  dear  to  him  in 
early  life.  He  prized  all  reminiscences  and  relics  connected 
with  his  childhood.1 


1  Laura  Ream  thus  speaks  of  one  of  her  visits  to  Morton’s  home,  when 
an  old  chest  in  the  house  was  opened  and  ransacked: 

There  was  a  beautiful  clock  that  had  been  brought  from  New  Jersey 
years  and  years  ago,  and  the  frame  of  an  umbrella,  brass-mounted,  with 
scarcely  a  shred  of  the  green  silk  cover  remaining.  There  was  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  of  the  mother,  so  long  dead  and  buried,  and  a  baby  quilt  that  had  been 
fashioned  by  her  hands  before  her  child,  Oliver  P.  Morton,  was  born.  There 
was  his  first  suit  of  boy’s  clothes,  which  had  been  preserved  by  his  aunts,, 
and,  as  article  after  article  was  shown  to  him  by  his  wife,  on  the  occasion 
of  which  I  speak,  his  eyes  lit  upon  a  book  which  he  eagerly  took  out  of 
the  trunk  himself.  It  was  a  ghostly  book.  It  was  composed  principally 
of  funeral  invitations  which,  with  a  few  leaves  of  old-fashioned  writing 
paper,  were  carefully  sewed  together.  The  Governor  held  it  reverently, 
and  reaching  out  his  hand  affectionately  to  his  wife,  who  sat  down  by 
him,  began  to  look  over  its  pages.  The  funeral  invitations  had  been  in¬ 
serted  methodically,  often  along  with  obituary  notices  and  penciled  obser¬ 
vations,  and  comprised  a  record  of  years  in  extent.  There  were  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  family,  and  occasionally  some  one  with  whom  there 
had  not  been  entire  accord.  The  review  awakened  many  tender  recollec- 
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He  was  warmly  attached  to  his  friends  and  they  to  him.  It 
was  charged,  perhaps  with  reason,  that  like  Grant,  he  carried 
his  fidelity  too  far,  but  this  is  a  trait  which  men  will  love  even 
while  they  censure  it. 

Alexander  relates  that  once  when  there  were  loud  com¬ 
plaints  against  him  because  he  kept  W.  H.  H.  Terrell  in  office 
as  pension  agent,  Morton  was  told  of  the  clamor,  and  said: 
“I  know  it,  and  I  have  given  the  matter  careful  consideration 
from  the  standpoint  of  duty.  He  was  financial  agent  for  the 
Governor  of  Indiana  during  the  dark  days  of  the  war.  He 
disbursed  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  civil,  and  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  military  purposes,  and  not  a  dol¬ 
lar  was  lost  nor  a  cent  misappropriated.  I  was  compelled  to 
rely  absolutely  on  his  efficiency  and  honesty,  and,  although 
surrounded  by  leeches,  army  contractors  and  stay-at-homes 
who  beset  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  ‘Buck’  Ter¬ 
rell  did  not  betray  me  nor  the  state.  He  is  poor,  the  office 
pays  him  little  more  than  a  living,  and  I  will  not  be  a  party 
to  his  deposition. ’ ’ 

Morton  was  also  a  strong  hater,  but  did  not  long  treasure 
mere  personal  differences.  He  was  greatly  feared  by  his 
enemies.  He  would  not  have  men  about  him  who  were  plot¬ 
ting  against  him.  Major  Montgomery,  the  Federal  quarter¬ 
master  at  Indianapolis,  assailed  him.  Montgomery  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  state.  Morton  learned  that  J.  S.  Cravens, 
of  Madison,  had  inspired  certain  attacks  upon  him  in  the  New 
York  press,  and  when  Cravens  was  appointed  paymaster  at 
Indianapolis,  Morton  secured  the  interposition  of  the  President 
and  Cravens  did  not  come.* 1 

tions,  and  the  Governor  gave  utterance  to  a  charming  reminiscent  talk, 
which  was  interrupted  by  a  telegram.” 

1  The  following  is  Morton’s  dispatch  to  Lincoln  :  “  Major  Cravens, 
paymaster,  has  been  ordered  to  report  for  duty  at  Indianapolis.  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  my  administration  and  personal  abuse  has  been  his  chief  occupa¬ 
tion  for  the  last  twelve  months.  We  can  not  co-operate  and  his  presence 
here  will  do  the  service  no  good.  I  trust  he  may  be  assigned  to  some  other 
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Morton  belonged  to  no  church.  He  seldom  spoke  of  re¬ 
ligion.  He  had  no  definite  creed.  His  belief  had  been  shaken 
in  his  college  days  by  the  “Evidences  of  Christianity,’’  which 
he  was  required  to  study.  He  said  to  Sulgrove  that  what  faith 
he  had  was  the  effect  of  association  rather  than  conviction. 
He  saw  objections  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  revelation  and 
did  not  wish  to  be  forced  to  the  alternative  of  perfecting  his 
faith  by  study  or  giving  it  up  altogether.  He  did  not  accept 
the  orthodox  view  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  He  was  rather, 
says  Alexander,  a  Channing  Unitarian. 

When  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis  he  sent  for  his  doctor 
and  his  lawyer,  but  the  clergyman  was  not  called.  In  his 
last  illness,  when  Father  Bessonies  desired  to  see  him,  “Yes,” 
said  Morton,  “he  may  come  if  he  will  not  talk  to  me  on  the 
subject  of  religion.”  When,  during  the  same  illness,  some 
representatives  of  the  Methodist  conference  desired  to  see 
him  he  returned  the  same  answer.  A  good  old  Quaker  lady 
visited  him  and  asked  him  if  it  would  not  be  well  to  spend  a 
little  time  in  the  care  of  his  soul.  He  waved  his  hand  and 
answered:  “That  has  been  attended  to.” 

Yet,  although  he  cared  little  for  theology,  he  was  by  no 
means  without  religious  feeling.  He  had  great  reverence  for 
the  name  of  God,  and  seldom  used  it  lightly.  Thomas  M. 
Browne  tells  of  a  conversation  in  which  Morton,  reading  from 
Lamartine’s  “Girondists,”  contrasted  the  dying  words  of 
Mirabeau — “Environ  me  with  music,  sprinkle  me  with  in¬ 
cense  and  crown  me  with  flowers,  that  I  may  pass  into  eter¬ 
nal  sleep” — with  the  last  discourse  of  Verginaud  in  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  in  which  the  leader  of  the  Girondists  said:  “Death 
is  but  the  greatest  act  of  life,  since  it  gives  birth  to  a  higher 
state  of  existence.  ...”  In  this  conversation  Morton  ex¬ 
pressed  his  faith  in  immortality  and  his  belief  in  a  religion  of 

field  of  labor  and  somebody  else  sent  here.  The  officer  now  here,  Major 
Sherman,  is  a  good  one.  I  telegraphed  to  the  acting  Paymaster-General, 
but  he  refused  to  make  the  change.  I  ask  your  interposition.” 
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love  that  discarded  the  “dry  husks  of  creeds,”  and  planted 
itself  upon  the  broadest  philanthropy  and  tolerance. 

Whatever  the  precise  form  of  Morton’s  faith,  it  seemed 
sufficient  for  his  final  hour,  for,  in  his  last  moments,  when 
asked  if  he  were  afraid  to  die,  he  shook  his  head  in  answer 
that  he  was  not,  just  before  he  closed  his  eyes  in  death. 


MORTON 


The  warm  pulse  of  the  nation  has  grown  chill, 

The  muffled  heart  of  freedom,  like  a  knell, 

Throbs  solemnly  for  one  whose  earthly  will 
Wrought  every  mission  well. 

Whose  glowing  reason  towered  above  the  sea 
Of  dark  disaster  like  a  beacon-light, 

And  led  the  ship  of  state,  unscathed  and  free, 

Out  of  the  gulfs  of  night. 

And  yet  tho  great  the  loss  to  us  appears — 

This  consolation  sweetens  all  our  pain — 

Tho’  hushed  the  voice,  thro’  all  the  coming  years 
Its  echoes  will  remain. 

November  i,  1877.  ^  W"  RlLEY* 
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Abbott,  Josiah  G.,  member  Electo¬ 
ral  Commission,  II,  461. 

Abolition  of  Slavery  in  District  of 
Columbia,  Morton  speaks  at  cele¬ 
bration  of,  II,  5  (note). 

Abolitionist,  Morton  answers  charge 
of  being,  I,  72. 

Academy  of  Music  (Indianapolis), 
Morton’s  speech  at,  II,  415. 

Accounts  of  the  Governor,  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  to  investigate,  I, 

437;  report  of  committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  I,  437  (note);  Morton 
discusses  the  investigation,  II,  392- 

394. 

Ackerman,  A.T.,  Attorney-General, 
advises  settlement  of  Georgia  dif¬ 
ficulties,  II,  141. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  candidate 
for  nomination  at  Cincinnati  in 
1872,  II,  256. 

Adams,  John  Q^,  on  annexation  ot 
Cuba;  Morton  cites,  II,  161. 

Address  by  the  Committee  of  Thir¬ 
teen,  I,  414-417- 

Address  from  legislature  (1867)  to 
Morton  on  his  retirement  from 
Governorship,  I,  4S8. 

Address,  General  Carrington’s,  on 
exposure  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty, 

I,  420-421. 

Address,  General  Hovey’s,  on  con¬ 
spiracy  of  Sons  of  Liberty,  1,  421. 
Address,  Morton’s  Inaugural  (1865), 

I,  435-436. 

Address  of  Democratic  State  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  against  emancipa¬ 
tion  proclamation,  1863,  I,  214;.  in 
answer  to  Morton,  containing 
Scriptural  quotations,  1864,  I,  295, 

296;  urging  people  to  arm  (1864), 

I,  355-357;  McDonald  justifies  it, 
l’  358;  it  is  result  of  compromise 
with  Sons  of  Liberty,  I.  407. 
Admission  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia  and 
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Alabama,  bill  for,  II,  47;  passed 
over  President’s  veto,  II,  48. 

Admission  of  Virginia,  Mississippi 
and  Texas,  bill  for  the,  II,  117; 
Morton’s  amendment  requiring 
negro  suffrage,  II,  1 1 8 ;  Trumbull 
opposes  it,  II,  11S;  Morton  sup¬ 
ports  it,  II,  118-119;  Thurman  op¬ 
poses,  II,  1 19;  amendment  passes, 
II,  120. 

Agricultural  College, Morton  recom¬ 
mends  acceptance  of  land  for,  I, 
434;  land  accepted,  I,  437. 

Alabama,  bill  for  admission  of,  II,  47; 
adoption  of  constitution  of,  II,  47; 
Morton  urges  admission  of,  II,  47; 
murders  in,  II,  350. 

Alabama  case,  sales  of  vessels  to  bel¬ 
ligerents,  II,  4. 

Alabama  claims,  II,  143;  II,  150; 
Joint  High  Commission  to  settle, 
II,  174-17S;  Sumner  as  to,  II,  174 
(note),  177,  178  (note). 

Albany  (N.  Y.),  Morton  speaks  at, 
I,  245- 

Alcorn,  James  L.,  Senator,  on  Louis¬ 
iana  election,  II,  278. 

Alexander,  D.  S.,  upon  Morton’s 
speeches,  11,509  (note);  Morton 
and  chairmanship  of  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  II,  518 
(note);  tells  of  Morton’s  mem¬ 
ory,  II,  522;  tells  of  Morton’s 
attachment  to  Terrell,  II,  S31- 

Allen,  Colonel,  resolution  of,  indors¬ 
ing  Lincoln  and  Morton  in  Union 
convention  1864,  I,  292  and  note. 

Allen  county  (Ind.),  resolution  of 
convention  denouncing  the  draft, 
I,  383  (note) 

Allen,  Cyrus  M.,  nominated  and 
elected  speaker,  I,  121,  122. 

Allen,  William,  candidate  for  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Ohio — Morton  criticises 
him,  II,  315;  elected,  II,  316;  can¬ 
didate  in  1875,  II,  357. 
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Allison,  William  B.,  Senator,  on 
Caucus  Committee  on  Resump¬ 
tion,  II,  336  (note). 

Altoona,  convention  of  loyal  Gov¬ 
ernors  at,  I,  207. 

American ,  The  Brookville,  advo¬ 
cates  Morton  for  Governor  (1855), 
!.  47- 

Ames,  Adelbert,  Senator,  on  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Investigate  Sales  of 
Arms  to  France,  II,  251;  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Mississippi,  impeachment 
of>  n.  373  and  note;  II,  374-375. 
Amnesty  Bill,  The  provisions  of, 
II,  221;  Morton’s  speech  oppos¬ 
ing!  Hi  221-225;  consequences  of, 
II,  222;  Thurman  and  Morton 
upon,  II,  222-224;  Sumner’s  civil 
rights  measure  added  to,  II,  225- 
226;  failure  of,  II,  225-226. 
Amnesty,  Proclamation  of,  John¬ 
son’s,  I,  464;  II,  26,  27. 

Amnesty,  universal,  Morton  op¬ 
posed  to,  II,  202;  immoral,  II,  223. 
“Ancient  milepost,”  the  man  who 
says  he  has  learned  nothing,  II,  38. 
Anderson  Robert  (Maj.),  withdraws 
to  Sumter,  I,  97;  sent  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  enlist  volunteers,  I,  141; 
asks  Morton  for  troops,  I,  145. 
Anderson,  T.  C.,  on  Louisiana  Re¬ 
turning  Board,  II,  276;  messenger 
to  bring  certificate  of  Hayes  elec¬ 
tors  to  president  of  Senate,  II,  470 
(note). 

Annexation  of  Mexico,  Morton  in 
favor  of,  I,  64. 

Anthony,  Joseph,  Judge  in  Indiana, 

I,  22. 

Anthony,  FI.  B.,  Senator  (R.  I.),  in¬ 
troduces  Morton’s  resolutions  on 
retrenchment,  etc.,  II,  217;  nomi¬ 
nates  Committee  on  Retrench- 
me?t.’  2i8_2I9;  speaks  in  op¬ 
position  to  woman  suffrage,  II, 
343 ;_giyes  testimony  to  Morton’s 
patriotism,  II,  394;  on  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections— fav¬ 
ors  new  election  in  Louisiana,  II, 
278;  introduces  resolution  approv¬ 
ing  President’s  support  of  Kellogg, 

II,  300;  dissents  from  report 
against  Caldwell,  II,  302;  starts 
with  Morton  on  excursion  to 
Mexico,  II,  353;  moves  to  lay  dis¬ 
puted  credentials  on  table,  11,483. 

Appointments,  Morton’s,  II,  524  and  ' 


note;  Morton’s  Military,  I,  149- 
J54- 

Appomatox,  Lee’s  surrender  at,  I, 

438. 

Apportionment  bill  1861,  Democrat¬ 
ic  bolt  to  prevent,  I,  no,  in. 
Appropriaton,  for  war  purposes 
(1861),  I,  121;  failure  of  legisla¬ 
ture  to  pass  (1863),  I,  253;  Mc¬ 
Donald  describes  Democratic  bill 
of  1863,  I,  327. 

Arkansas,  bill  for  admission  of,  II, 
46;  Morton  opposes  a  clause  of, 
II)  46;  debate  between  Morton 
and  Edmunds  upon,  II,  46-47. 
Arkansas,  electoral  votes,  in  1873,  II, 
271. 

“Armed  Neutrality”  in  Kentucky, 
!>  J34-  I39_I44- 

Armed  uprising,  I,  399;  plans  for, 
401-404;  in  Chicago,  I,  407-414. 
Armistice,  an,  Morton  discusses,  I, 
244;  Greeley  asks  for,  I,  344 
(note),  II,  92  (note). 

Arms,  seized  in  Indianapolis,  I, 
408-409;  candidates’  card  in  refer¬ 
ence  to,  I,  41 1. 

Arraignment  of  Democratic  party, 
in  Masonic  hall  speech,  1,470-476. 
Arrests,  arbitrary,  I,  223-226;  415, 
416;  bills  to  punish,  I,  226. 

Arsenal,  establishment  of,  I,  179- 
1S0;  attacked  by  Morton’s  oppo¬ 
nents,  I,  180  (note),  I,  468;  work¬ 
ing  of,  I,  186-187;  plot  for  seizure 
of,  I,  214;  profitable,  I,  254;  not 
state  property,  I,  255;  plan  to  seize 

the>  I)  375>  4°3i  Morton  gives  his¬ 
tory  of,  I,  434. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  adoption  of  civil 
service  law  in  his  administration, 
II,  220. 

Assassination  of  Morton,  talked  of, 

I,  214;  plots  for,  I,  383  and  note; 
attempted,  I,  3S4;  other  plots  for, 

I,  403,  425,  426. 

Astoria,  Morton  visits,  II,  494. 

Athens  (Ohio),  Morton’s  speech  at 

H)  3T5- 

Athon,  Dr.  James  S.,  auditor  of 
state,  supports  Buchanan  faction 
of  Democracy  (i860),  I,  65;  nomi¬ 
nated  Secretary  of  State  (1862),  I, 
177  (note);  renominated  (1864), 

I)  301 ;  belongs  to  Sons  of  Liberty, 

I,  362;  at  state  council  O.  A.  K.,  I, 
391;  to  be  governor,  I,  403;  ac- 
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cused  of  conspiracy,  I,  404;  pub¬ 
lishes  a  card,  41 1. 

Atlatita  Confederacy  discusses  the 
killing  of  Morton,  I,  384. 

Atlanta,  surrender  of,  I,  363. 

Attacks  upon  Morton,  I,  468;  after 
Masonic  hall  speech,  I,  477;  when 
he  is  elected  senator,  I,  488;  after 
passage  of  Ku-Klux  bill,  II,  196 
and  note-197;  in  campaign  of 
1S72,  II,  264  and  note-265;  during 
Ohio  campaign  of  1873,  II,  316; 
in  1875,  II,  354,  355,  360,  366  (note); 
when  candidate  for  president,  II, 
389-391;  during  his  last  illness,  II, 
496  and  note. 

Augur,  General  C.  C.,  commander 
of  Federal  forces  in  Louisiana.,  II, 
480. 

Austria,  release  of  Martin  Koszta, 
II,  209. 

Austrian  mission,  Morton  declines, 

I,  462. 

Babcock,  Gen.  O.  E.,  sent  to  San 
Domingo,  II,  147;  his  protocol,  II, 
147;  concludes  two  treaties,  II, 
148;  his  interview  with  Sumner, 

II, 149;  Sumner  reference  to  as  aid- 
de-camp,  II,  153;  Morton  criticises 
Sumner’s  remarks  upon,  II,  159; 
Chandler  reads  letters  of  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Sumner,  II,  163;  Sumner’s 
reference  to  lots  in  Dominica 
marked  “Babcock,”  etc.,  II,  163, 
164;  Sumner  assails,  II,  166. 

Back  pay,  Hill’s  amendments  to  bill 
for  increase  of  salaries,  II,  312; 
Butler’s  amendment  asking  for,  II, 
313;  Edmunds’  motion  to  strike 
out,  II,  313;  Morton’s  motion  to 
strike  out,  II,  3x3;  salaries  in¬ 
creased  and  back  pay  given,  II, 
314;  Morton  and  Pratt  agree  not 
to  take,  II,  314;  Morton  returns, 
11,315- 

Baez,  Buenaventura,  makes  over¬ 
tures  for  annexation  of  Dominica, 
II,  147;  ships  sent  for  protection 
of,  II,  148;  Sumner  learns  that 
United  States  navy  sustains,  II, 
149;  Sumner’s  remarks  upon  the 
protection  of,  II,  153;  Morton  re¬ 
fers  to  protection  of,  II,  160; 
Sumner  as  to  lots  marked  in  name  I 
of,  II,  163,  164;  Sumner  gives  bi-  > 


ography  of,  II,  179;  treaty  with, 
II,  181. 

Balfe,  Major,  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  35th  Indiana,  Walk¬ 
er’s  regiment,  I,  262  (note). 

Baltimore  Republican  National 
Convention  (1864)  renominates 
Lincoln,  I,  297;  resolutions  in 
Democratic  convention  of  1840  on 
slavery,  I,  337;  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  (1872)  nomi¬ 
nates  Greeley,  II,  263. 

Baker,  Conrad',  Lieut. -Gov.,  I,  456; 
becomes  Governor,  I,  488;  elected 
Governor,  II,  61;  Cumback’s  let¬ 
ter  to,  II,  62;  answer  of,  II,  62,63; 
issues  writs  of  election  to  fill  va¬ 
cancies  in  legislature,  II,  112;  calls 
special  session  of  legislature  and 
Morton  re-elected  senator,  II,  269. 

Banks,  Gen.  N.  P.,  at  Morton’s  fu¬ 
neral,  II,  503. 

Banner  given  to  Wayne  county  by 
state  sanitary  commission,  I,  446. 

Banning,  H.  B.,  congressman,  re¬ 
marks  as  to  electoral  count,  II,  442. 

Bar,  Wayne  County,  prominent 
members  of,  I,  15;  Morton  at  head 
of,  I,  25. 

Barbecue,  at  Shelbyville,  I,  57. 

Barnes’  History  of  Congress,  esti¬ 
mate  of  Morton’s  reconstruction 
speech  in,  II,  43. 

Barnum,  W.  H.,  chairman  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee,  tele¬ 
gram  of  expressing  doubt  as  to 
result  in  South  Carolina,  Florida, 
Louisiana  and  Oregon,  II,  432. 

Bartholomew  county,  sentiments  of 
meeting  in,  in  regard  to  war,  I, 
382  (note). 

Batavia  (Ohio),  Thurman  speaks  at, 
II,  316. 

Bates  House  (Indianapolis),  Morton 
speaks  at,  I,  246;  conference  with 
confederate  officers  at,  I,  407; 
Johnson  speaks  on  balcony  of,  I, 
483. 

Bayard,  Senator  Thomas  F„  replies 
to  Morton’s  claim  that  definitions 
advance,  II,  136,  137;  upon  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  Southern 
outrages,  II,  189;  speaks  against 
bill  to  suspend  habeas  corpus ,  II, 
198;  criticises  organization  of 
Committee  on  Retrenchment  and 
Reform,  II,  219;  complains  that 
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senators  flee  during  discussion  of 
Louisiana  bill,  II,  289;  ridicules 
Morton’s  state-rights  position  in 
regard  to  Louisiana,  II,  289  (note); 
on  Caldwell  bribery  case,  II,  308; 
opposes  woman  suffrage,  II,  344; 
opposes  Morton’s  bill  to  investi¬ 
gate  Mississippi  election,  II,  366; 
answers  Morton’s  speech  on  Mis¬ 
sissippi  election,  II,  373;  Morton 
answers,  II,  373-375;  his  remarks 
upon  Governor  Ames,  II,  375; 
speaks  upon  report  of  “visiting 
statesmen”  on  Louisiana  canvass, 
II,  437;  Morton  answers,  II,  438- 
440;  favors  the  electoral  bill,  II, 
455;  member  electoral  commis¬ 
sion,  II,  461;  speaks  against  ad¬ 
mission  of  Kellogg,  II,  484;  at¬ 
tends  Morton’s  funeral,  II,  503. 

Bayless,  Rev.  J.  H.,  visits  Morton  at 
Richmond,  II,  498;  Eulogy  by,  II, 
504-506;  upon  Morton’s  inconsist¬ 
ency,  II,  516. 

Bazaine,  Logan’s  speech  demand¬ 
ing  expulsion  of,  I,  460. 

Beard,  James,  at  Morton’s  “gala” 
night,  1, 191  (note). 

Beard,  ’Squire,  Morton’s  case  before, 
I,  16. 

Bedford  (Ind.),  Morton  and  Mc¬ 
Donald  debate  at,  I,  359-360; 
Morton  speaks  at,  II,  264. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  at  dedication 
of  Gettysburg  monument,  II,  132. 

Beeson,  Othniel,  tells  how  Morton 
left  Democratic  party,  I,  38;  pre¬ 
sides  at  Republican  mass  meeting 
at  Milton  which  Morton  addresses, 
45- 

Belknap,  W.  W.— secretary  of  war, 
Morton  upon  impeachment  of,  II, 
414  (note). 

Belmont,  August,  gives  Morton  let¬ 
ter  of  introduction  to  Rothschild, 
I,  460. 

Benevolent  institutions,  no  appro¬ 
priations  for,  1,253-255,305;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Willard’s  course  in  regard 
to,  in  1857,  I,  306-308;  Morton’s 
course  in  regard  to,  I,  255,  309- 
310- 

Bernard,  Prof.  Montague,  member 
Joint  High  Commission,  II,  175 
(note). 

Bessonies,  Father,  his  visit  to  Mor¬ 
ton  during  his  last  illness,  II,  532. 


Bickley,  Charles  C.,  reputed  origi¬ 
nator  of  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle,  I,  376. 

Bigelow,  John,  minister  at  Paris,  I, 
457  and  note. 

“Bingham  Amendment”  to  bill  to 
admit  Georgia,  conditions  of,  II, 
138;  Morton  opposes,  II,  138,  139; 
Morton’s  efforts  to  strike  out,  suc¬ 
cessful,  II,  141. 

Bingham,  John  A.,  Senator,  on  Ten- 
ure-of-Office  act,  II,  132. 

Bingham,  L.,  introduces  resolution 
censuring  Morton,  I,  150. 

Bingham,  J.  J.,  public  printer,  editor 
of  Sentinel ,  I,  259;  chairman  Dem¬ 
ocratic  state  committee,  I,  301; 
published  address  recommending 
armed  organizations,  I,  355,  407; 
at  state  council  O.  A.  K.,  I,  391; 
correspondence  of  seized  in  Voor- 
hees’  office,  I,  392  (note);  the 
armed  uprising,  I,  403  and  note; 
informed  of  schemes  of  Sons  of 
Liberty,  I,  407;  refuses  to  publish 
address  of  committee  of  thirteen, 
I,  414;  in  room  when  Dodd  es¬ 
caped,  II,  421;  arrested,  I,  422;  his 
address,  I,  423;  testimony  of,  I, 
424  and  note;  liberation  demand¬ 
ed  by  “Son  of  Liberty,”  I,  426; 
Journal  says  B.  has  “Morton  on 
the  brain,”  I,  468  (note). 

Bismarck,  Count,  letter  from  in  re¬ 
gard  to  sale  of  arms  to  French,  II, 
233;  id-i  II;  238;  Schurz’  re¬ 
marks  upon  in  regard  to  sale  of 
arms,  II,  240. 

Black,  Jeremiah  S„  appointed  Attor¬ 
ney-General  by  Buchanan,  I,  97; 
counsel  for  Tilden  electors,  II, 
461;  his  argument  upon  South 
Carolina  case,  II,  474  (note). 

Blackburn,  Dr.  Luke  P.,  sent  South 
by  Magoffin  to  procure  arms  for 
Kentucky,  I,  136. 

Blaine,  James  G.,  candidate  for  Pres¬ 
ident,  II,  387;  charges  against,  II, 
39°~39l 1  Morton  accused  of  circu¬ 
lating  charges,  II,  391;  organiza¬ 
tion  of  reformers  to  prevent  nom¬ 
ination  of,  II,  396;  develops 
strength,  II,  397,  398;  Ingersoll 
nominates,  II,  399;  friends  con¬ 
trol  organization  Cincinnati  con¬ 
vention,  II,  400;  Ballots  for,  II 
400;  defeated  on  seventh  ballot 
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II,  401;  his  congratulation  of 
Hayes,  II,  402;  ridicules  Morton’s 
Sangrado  politics,  II,  483-4S4; 
Morton’s  retort,  II,  484;  offers 
resolution  to  admit  Kellogg,  II, 
484;  attacks  Hayes’  Southern  poli¬ 
cy,  II,  484-485. 

Blair,  Frank  P.,  nominated  Vice- 
President,  II,  48;  Morton  reviews 
letter  to  Broadhead  from,  II,  49- 
50;  51;  53;  55;  upon  committee  to 
investigate  Southern  outrages,  II, 
189;  speaks  on  President’s  au¬ 
thority  to  suspend  habeas  corpus, 
11,198;  Morton  quotes  B.’s  speech 
at  Meridian,  II,  243,  and  at 
Montgomery,  244,  245;  answers 
Morton,  II,  243,  244;  presents  ar¬ 
gument  before  electoral  commis¬ 
sion  in  South  Carolina  case,  II, 
474  (note). 

Bliss,  Dr.,  Morton’s  physician,  II, 
45;  attends  Morton  in  last  ill¬ 
ness,  II,  495;  summoned  again,  II, 
501. 

Blocher,  Daniel,  in  legislature  1863 
proposes  a  visit  to  Kentucky,  I, 
230  (note). 

Bloomington  (Ind.),  Morton's  meet¬ 
ing  with  Willard,  I,  541  Morton 
and  Turpie  at,  I,  76;  Morton  ad¬ 
dresses  alumni  of  State  Universi¬ 
ty  at,  II,  201. 

Blue  River  Island,  Hines  conducted 
upon,  I,  279  (note). 

Board  of  Colonization,  Morton  fa¬ 
vors  discontinuance  of,  I,  434. 

Booking,  R.C.,  inventor  of  “Greek 
fire,”  I,  397. 

“Bolt”  described,  I,i  10-1 1  i,and  note; 
Democratic  bolt  to  prevent  militia 
and  apportionment  bills  (1861),  I, 
no-in;  Republican  bolt  (1863)  to 
prevent  election  of  Hendricks  and 
Turpie,  I,  214;  unsuccessful,  I,  219; 
Republican  bolt  to  prevent  mili¬ 
tary  bill  (1863),  Morton  describes 
it,  I,  239;  Morton  discusses  bolt 
in  his  debate  with  McDonald,  I, 
305;  McDonald  criticises  it,  I, 
223-326;  opponents  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  amendment  attempt  to 
(1865),  I,  436;  law  making  it  a 
misdemeanor,  II,  112;  effort  to  de¬ 
feat  fifteenth  amendment  by  resig¬ 
nation,  II,  112-117  and  note. 


Bondholder,  the,  Morton’s  remarks 
upon  persecution  of,  II,  142  (note). 

Bonds,  Morton  discusses  proposed 
repudiation  bjr  means  of  irredeem¬ 
able  greenbacks,  II,  13;  Indianap¬ 
olis  Rep.  county  and  Indiana  state 
Rep.  conventions  resolve  lor  pay¬ 
ment  of  in  greenbacks,  II,  45; 
Rep.  National  convention  contra , 
11,46;  Hendricks  advocates  green¬ 
back  issue  to  stop  interest  on,  II, 
53;  Morton’s  letter  against  issu¬ 
ing  new  greenbacks  to  pay,  II,  65 
-66;  McCullough’s  proposition  to 
fund  the  debt,  II,  66;  funding  bill, 
1868,  II,  69;  Morton’s  legal  argu¬ 
ment  that  5-20  bonds  may  be 
paid  in  existing  greenbacks,  II,  70 
-73;  funding  bill  passes;  II,  73; 
President  Johnson’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  interest  on  5-20’s  should 
go  to  reduce  the  principal,  II,  73; 
sale  of  30-year  bonds  to  procure 
gold  for  resumption,  Morton’s 
plan  for,  II,  74>  88;  Morton  op¬ 
poses  applying  gold  to  purchase 
of,  II,  76,  77;  original  provision 
to  refund  greenbacks  in  5-20’s  re¬ 
pealed,  II,  78;  Sec.  McCullough’s 
plan  to  convert  greenbacks  into, 
11,81-83;  Greeley’s  plan  to  issue 
4  per  cent,  bonds,  II,  90;  Morton’s 
answer,  II,  92,  96,  97;  Greeley’s 
proposition  to  buy  bonds  with 
gold  in  treasury,  II,  91;  Morton’s 
answer,  11,93;  Greeley’s  criticism 
of  Morton’s  argument  that  5-20’s 
are  payable  in  greenbacks,  II,  91; 
Morton’s  answer,  II,  93-94;  Gree¬ 
ley’s  reply,  II,  95;  Morton  op¬ 
poses  bill  promising  to  pay  5-20’s 
in  gold,  II,  99,  100;  funding  bill, 
1870,11,100,101  (note);  Sec.Treas. 
buys  bonds  during  panic  1873,  II, 
317,  320,  322;  Morton  says  bonds 
must  be  brought  home  before  re¬ 
sumption,  II,  326;  Sherman  quotes 
Morton’s  former  speech  on,  II, 
326,  327;  Sherman’s  change  of 
views  on  payment  of  5-20’s,  II, 
327;  purchase  of  bonds  to  secure 
circulation  by  national  banks,  II, 
329;  bill  to  fund  greenbacks  in 
bonds,  II,  331,  332;  Morton’s 
amendment  striking  out  funding 
clause,  II,  332;  Morton  discusses 
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Dem.  platform  for  redemption  of 
5-20’s  in  greenbacks,  II,  346. 
Booth,  Newton,  Senator,  attends 
Morton’s  funeral,  II,  503. 

Booth,  Wilkes,  present  at  meeting, 
where  Lincoln  speaks,  stands 
against  lamp-post  looking  at  his 
intended  victim,  II,  5  (note). 
Boutwell,  George  S.,  Senator,  mem¬ 
ber  Caucus  Committee  on  Re¬ 
sumption,  II,  336  (note);  on  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  Mississippi 
election,  II,  37 3. 

Bowles,  Dr.  W.  A.,  I,  375;  described, 
J»  379;  h3's  letters  to  his  wife,  I, 
380;  at  state  council  O.  A.  K.,  I, 
391;  “major-general”  in  Sons  of 
Liberty,  I,  396;  his  proposed  com- 
pany  of  lancers,  I,  397;  his  com¬ 
mand,  I,  398;  at  Chicago,  I,  402; 
with  the  detectives,  I,  405-406 
(note);  arrested,  I,  424;  release 
demanded,  I,  426;  tried  and  con¬ 
demned,  I,  427;  courage  of,  I,  428; 
Morton  and  the  sentence,  I,  428- 
431;  set  free,  I,  431;  subsequent 
indictment,  I,  431  (note). 

BowlingGreen  (Ky.), taken  by  Buck- 
ner,  I,  145;  evacuated,  I,  178. 

Boyle,  Gen.  J.  T.,  his  dispatch  to 
Lincoln,  I,  143;  calls  for  troops, 

I,  183;.  aid  sent  to,  I,  184;  Buell 
asks  aid  for,  I,  1S6;  appreciation  of 
Indiana’s  efforts,  I,  189;  succeeded 
by  Nelson,  I,  193;  Morton’s  tele¬ 
grams  denying  his  interference 
for  removal  of  Buell,  I,  194;  tele¬ 
grams  to  about  Morgan’s  'raid,  I 
279-280. 

“Bozrah,  dyed  garments  from,”  II 
395- 

Bradley,  Justice  Joseph  P.,  member 
of  Electoral  Commission,  II,  461, 
votes  in  Florida  case,  II,  463. 

Brady,  Thomas  J.,  Morton  recom¬ 
mends  his  appointment,  II,  524 
(note).  ^ 

Bragg,  General  Braxton,  takes  com¬ 
mand,  I,  185;  hastens  northward, 

1, 193 (army  demoralized  (1863),  I, 
2I3i  directions  tojohn  Morgan,  I, 

“Brahma,  The  Copperhead,”  Pack¬ 
ard  and  Brown,  I,  240. 

Bramlette,  Gov.  Thomas  E.,  Morton 
sends  aid  to  at  Frankfort,  I,  291 
n.  525. 


Brandenburg  (Ky.),  Morgan  cross¬ 
es  Ohio  at,  I,  279. 

Branham,  D.  C.,  telegram  to  con¬ 
cerning  overcoats,  I,  158. 
Breckinridge,  J.  C.,  nomination  of, 
75>  37s;  Morton  criticises,  II, 
250. 

Brennan,  author  of  “Harp  of  a 
Thousand  Strings,”  was  at  the 
revels  at  Burnet  house,  I,  101 
(note). 

Brett,  M.  L.,  treasurer  of  state,  re¬ 
luctant  to  repudiate  interest,  I, 
257i  advances  money  to  purchase 
state  bonds,  I,  270;  renominated 
state  treasurer,  I,  301. 

Bribery,  Morton’s  views  in  Cald- 
well  case,  II,  303-304,  307. 

Blight  Jesse  D.,  Morton’s  interview 
with  regarding  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill,  I,  38;  speaks  at  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  I,  42;  elected  to  senate,  I,  60; 
supports  Buchanan  faction  of 
Democracy,  I,  65;  organizes 
Breckenridge  state  convention,  I, 
66;  legislature  asks  resignation  of’ 

I,  122;  Jos.  Wright  appointed  suc¬ 
cessor  of,  I,  203;  letters  from 
seized  with  Dodd’s  Sunday-school 
books,  I,  409. 

Bright,  John,  Morton’s  estimate  of 
I,  462. 

Bristow,  Benjamin  H„  candidate  for 
President,  II,  387-388;  supported 
by  Cincinnati  Gazette  and  Com- 
mercial ,  II,  390;  tells  Morton  of 
charges  against  him,  II,  391;  sup. 
ported  by  reformers,  II,  397;  has 
supporters  in  Indiana,  II,  307- 
nominated  by  Harlan,  II,  399.’ 
Ingersoll  opposed  to,  11,399 (note); 
at  Morton’s  funeral,  II,  303 
Broadhead,  James  O.,  Blair’s  letter 
to,  II,  49,  5o. 

Brough,  Governor  John,  commends 
Indiana  Sanitary  Commission,  I 
164  (note);  Morton  tells  his  plan 
for  one  hundred -day  troops.  I 
290.  ’ 

Brown,  Benj.  Gratz,  II,  243. 

Bi  own,  ex-Governor  Tennessee  up- 
on  New  Orleans  commission,  II, 
4S6  (note). 

Brown,  Jason  B„  at  Democratic 
jubilee  at  Cambridge  City  (1862), 

I,  207  (note);  resolution  concern¬ 
ing  Morton’s  message,  I,  216;  op- 
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poses  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
Morton,  I,  219;  on  committee  on 
arbitrary  arrests,  I,  223;  resolution 
for  convention  of  states,  I,  230 
(note);  “Bazoo  Brown,”  I,  240; 

“  Packard  and  Brown,”  I,  240. 

Brown,  John  V.,  concerning  Hayes’ 
Southern  policy,  II,  4S2. 

Brown  county,  Democracjr,  resolu¬ 
tions  of,  I,  213  (note);  3S2  (note); 
anarchy  in,  I,  385. 

Brown-Sequard,  Dr.,  Morton  re¬ 
solves  to  go  to,  I,  456;  His  treat¬ 
ment  for  paralysis — the  “moxa,” 
I,  460-461 . 

Browne,  Hon.  Thomas  M„,  resolu¬ 
tions  of  compromise  (1863),  I,  219; 
his  resolutions  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  public  expenditures,  I,  221; 
his  plan  for  protecting  the  press, 

I,  227;  declaration  versus  the  mili¬ 
tary  board,  I,  236;  defeated  for 
Governor,  II,  267;  statements  con¬ 
cerning  Morton’s  religious  belief, 

II. 532-533-  ,r  ^ 

Brownstown,  Morton  and  McDon¬ 
ald  debate  at,  I,  357-359. 

Broyles,  Elder,  remarks  upon  Mor¬ 
ton,  11,502  (note),  503  (note). 

Bruce,  Senator  Blanche  K.,  esteem 
of  colored  people  for  Morton,  II, 
5I5  (note). 

Bryan  (Ohio),  Morton  at,  II,  361. 

Bryant,  Win.  Cullen,  signs  testi¬ 
monial  to  Morton,  I,  245  (note); 
at  meeting  of  reformers,  1876,  II, 
396- 

Buchanan  James,  candidate  for  the 
President,  I,  54;  plurality  in  In¬ 
diana,  I,  58;  annual  message  of,  I, 
97;  cabinet  of,  I,  97;  cabinet 
changes,  I,  98;  secession  measures 
during  his  administration,  I,  349; 
Philip  H.  Thomas  in  cabinet  of, 
II,  io-ii  ;  Jefferson  Davis’  opinion 
of,  II,  n-13;  his  removal  of 
Douglas  from  Committee  on  Ter¬ 
ritories,  II,  171;  message  of,  “no 
power  to  coerce  a  state,”  II,  194; 
defalcations  during  administration 
of,  II,  410;  Morton  refers  to  his 
administration,  II,  416. 

“Buck  and  Breck,”  I,  57. 

Buckingham,  Senator  Wm.  A.,  on 
Committee  on  Retrenchment  and 
Reform,  II,  219. 

Buckner,  General  Simon  Bolivar,  I, 


142;  issues  proclamation,  I,  144; 
I,  145;  army  of,  I,  278. 

Buell,  General  Don  Carlos,  at 
Shiloh,  I,  17S;  announces  invasion 
by  Kirby  Smith,  I,  186;  Morton’s 
telegram  to,  I,  190;  dissatisfaction 
with,  I,  193;  Morton’s  opposition 
to,  I,  195;  Morton’s  letter  to  Lin¬ 
coln  regarding,  I,  196. 

Buena  Vista,  Indiana  soldiers  at,  I, 
H2;  I,  379;  H,  513. 

Buffington’s  Island,  Morgan  inter¬ 
cepted  at,  I,  283. 

Bull  Run,  news  of  defeat  at,  I,  127. 

Bullitt,  Judge,  Grand  Commander 
Sons  of  Liberty  in  Kentucky,  I, 
396;  at  Chicago,  I,  402;  arrested, 

I,  404;  Stidger  elected  Grand  Sec¬ 
retary  under,  I,  406  (note);  in  pos¬ 
session  of  funds,  I,  408. 

Bullock,  Rufus  B.,  governor  of 
Georgia;  strife  between  his  ad¬ 
herents  and  Democrats,  II,  141. 

Bundy,  M.  L„  resolution  that  the 
Union  be  preserved  by  force  if 
necessary,  I,  100. 

Burbank,  '  Elizabeth  (mother  of 
Mrs.  Morton),  Morton  brought  to 
home  of,  during  his  last  illness, 

II.  495,  497-  _ 

Burbank,  Lucinda  M.  (Mrs.  Oliver 
P.  Morton),  I,  13;  married,  I,  13. 

Burbank,  Isaac,  Mrs.  Morton’s 
father,  I,  7;  buys  books  for  Mor¬ 
ton,  I,  7. 

Burbridge,  General  Stephen  G.,  de¬ 
feats  Morgan,  I,  291;  confers  with 
Morton  as  to  arrest  of  Judge  Bul- 
lett,  I,  404  (note). 

Bureau  of  Finance  established,  I, 
255;  McDonald  speaks  of,  I,  331- 
332. 

Bureau  of  Immigration,  Morton  fa¬ 
vors  establishment  of,  I,  434,  I, 
455 ■ 

Burgess,  Rev.  Mr.,  prayer  upon 
death  of  Lincoln,  I,  439. 

Burke,  Lewis,  put  in  chair  of  senate 
and  Woods  is  ousted,  I,  61. 

Burke’s  Bank,  Morton  leading  law¬ 
yer  in  prosecution  of  McCorkle 
for  stealing  monej'  from,  II,  24. 

Burnet  House  (Cincinnati),  resolu¬ 
tions  of  city  council  presented  at, 
I,  285;  Morton’s  gala  night  at,  I, 
191  (note). 

Burnett,  Major  H.  Q^,  judge-advo- 
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cate  in  treason  trials,  1,419;  with¬ 
draws  proceedings  against  Hef- 
fren,  who  turns  state’s  evidence 
H>  424- 

i^urns,  Mr.  Benedict,  doorkeeper  of 
the  House,  I,  230  (note). 

Burnside,  Gen.  Ambrose  E.,  his  pro¬ 
posed  invasion  of  Tennessee  the 
occasion  of  Morgan’s  raid,  I,  27S, 
wants  martial  law  declared  durino- 
the  raid,  I,  2S0;  Morton  telegram 
to  asking  for  help,  I,  280  (note); 
his  answer,  I,  2S1  (note);  at  Mor 
ton’s  funeral,  II,  503. 

Burton,  S.  G.,  declaration  in  legisla¬ 
ture  (1S63)  against  the  administra¬ 
tion,  II,  229. 

Buskirk, Samuel  H.,on  auditing  com¬ 
mittee,  his  statement  in  regard  to 
management  of  the  arsenal,  I,  1S0 
(note). 

Butler,  Benjamin  F., accused  by  Hen¬ 
dricks  of  belonging  to  a  ring  about 
Grant,  II,  259;  interview  with 
Grant  concerning  election  in  Lou¬ 
isiana,  II,  284;  moves  to  increase 
salary  of  congressmen,  II,  313- 
visits  Morton  at  Richmond,  II 
496. 

Butler,  Gen.  M.  C.,  and  the  Hamburg 
massacre,  II,  413. 


Cabral,  in  struggle  for  supremacy  in 
Dominica,  II,  147;  Haytian  war 
steamers  at  disposal  of,  II,  180. 
Caldwell,  Alexander,  report  sent  to 
Senate  of  bribery  in  election  of, 
II,  301;  report  of  committee  on 
election  of,  II,  301-302;  Morton 
speaks  upon  bribery  case  of,  II, 
302-306;  argument  of,  II,  302;’tes- 
timony  concerning,  II,  305-306; 
submits  a  written  argument,  II, 
306;  Carpenter  speaks  in  defense 
°  ’  306-307;  Logan  defends,  II, 

307-308;  Conkling defends,  11,308 
(note);  Morton  prepares  for  final 
attack  upon,  II,  309;  resignation 
of,  II,  310;  “Gath”  upon  Caldwell 

..  IJ>  3IO-3U  (note). 

Calf  story,”  Morton’s,  illustrating 
Hendricks’  ambiguous  position  on 
financial  question,  II,  55. 

Calhoun,  John  C.,  doctrines  of,  1, 394; 
Jackson’s  opposition  to,  II  57 • 
Morton  cites  in  regard  to  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Texas,  II,  180,  182,  184. 


California,  Morton  goes  to,  II,  202 
352,  427,  433. 

Cambridge  City,  location,  I,  1;  dis¬ 
trict  convention  at,  I,  39;  Demo¬ 
cratic  jubilee  at,  I,  207  (note)- 
Morton’s  Fourth  of  July  oration 
at,  I,  246;  Morton  speaks  on  re¬ 
construction  at,  I,  288. 

Call  for  troops,  Lincoln’s  first,  I, 
1 14;  Morton’s  first  call,  1 17-  re¬ 
sponse  to  Morton’s  first,  I,  117; 
Lincoln’s  second  call,  I,  125;  calls 
in  1S63  and  1864, 1,  200  (note). 
Call  to  arms,  I,  113-130. 

Cameron,  Simon  (Secretary  of 
War),  sends  requisition  for  Indi¬ 
ana  troops,  I,  128;  twits  Morton 
for  his  fears  concerning  Ken¬ 
tucky,  I,  140;  at  Indianapolis,  I, 
147;  his  views  of  Sherman,  I,  147; 
Sherman’s  consultation  with,  I, 
147  (note);  his  proposition  to ’use 
negro  troops,  II,  39;  opposed  to 
annexation  of  Dominica,  II,  148- 
reported  for  chairman  of  Com¬ 
mittee  Foreign  Relations  by  Re¬ 
publican  caucus,  II,  170;  present 
at  cabinet  meeting  during  discus¬ 
sion  of  Washington  treaty,  II, 

1 75»  nominates  committee 

to  investigate  sale  of  arms,  II 
251;  refuses  to  support  Colfax  for 
,  President,  II,  257;  accused 
by  Hendricks  of  belonging  to  ring 

n^T’  H’  259;  suPPorts 
Caldwell,  II,  31 1  (note);  offers 

amendment  to  bill  for  redistribu¬ 
tion  national  bank  circulation  II 
324;  favors  Morton  for  Chief  jus- 
tlc®’  II;  341 ;  invites  Morton  to  go 
to  Mexico,  II,  3 53;  on  committee  to 
investigate  Mississippi  elections, 
tt>  375!  gives  testimony  to  Mor- 
ton’s  patriotism,  II,  394;  opposed 

t  h  n’  397;  his  PIans 

to  defeat  Blaine  at  the  Cincinnati 
convention,  II,  400,  401. 

Camp  Carrington,  I,  273. 

Camp  Douglas,  plot  to  liberate 
prisoners  at,  I,  413. 

Car6?  w°ri°.n’  I’”7;  prison  at,  I, 
167  Wyeth  s  account  of  prison  at, 

168,  et  seq.  (note);  plan  to  lib¬ 
erate  prisoners  at,  I,  375;  to  be 
seized,  I,  403;  men  arrested  and 
sent  to,  I,  425. 
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Campaign  of  1854,  I,  41-45; 

“  “  1856,1,47-58; 

“  “  i860,  I,  65-84; 

“  “  1862,  I,  203-212; 

“  “  1863  (Ohio),  I,  250; 

“  1864,  I,  293-364; 

“  “  1866,  I,  467-483; 

“  “  1867  (Ohio),  II,  13-14; 

“  “  186S,  II,  4S-61; 

“  “  1872,  II,  255-268; 

“  “  1873  (Ohio),  II,  315- 

316; 

“  “  !874i  II-  344-3S2; 

“  “  1875  (Ohio),  II,  355- 

363i 


“  “  1876,  II,  403-423. 

Campbell,  John  A.,  special  counsel 
for  Tilden  electors,  II,  461. 

Canada,  Morton  refers  to  annexa¬ 
tion  of,  I,  446;  id.,  II,  161;  Dodd 
flees  to,  I,  420. 

Canada,  Confederate  commissioners 
in,  I,  400-401;  informed  of  time  of 
uprising,  I,  408;  plots  of,  I,  412- 
4X3- 

Candidates  for  presidency  in  1876, 
II,  387;  ballots  for,  II,  400-401; 
congratulations  to  Hayes  from, 
II,  402. 

Cannelton  (Perry  county,  Ind.), 
meeting  at,  resolves  that  in  case 
of  separation  of  North  and  South, 
line  must  be  drawn  north  of  Can¬ 
nelton,  I,  98,  Hines  crosses  Ohio 
near,  I,  279  (note). 

Cardozo,  Mississippi,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  education,  II,  373  and 
note. 

Carney,  Thomas,  contract  between 
Caldwell  and,  II,  301-302;  Conk- 
ling’s  view  of  contract  between 
Caldwell  and,  II,  309  (note). 

Carpenter,  Matthew  H.,  Senator, 
upon  Morton’s  bill  to  aid  re-con¬ 
struction  in  Georgia,  II,  120-121; 
122;  favors  Tenure-of-Office  act, 
II,  130;  upon  bill  to  admit  Mis¬ 
sissippi  to  representation,  II,  136, 
137;  resolution  as  to  publication 
of  treaty  of  Washington,  II,  177; 
antipathy  to  Morton,  II,  178 
(note);  speech  in  French  arms  de¬ 
bate,  II,  250;  replies  to  Schurz,  II, 
252;  on  committee  to  investigate 
Louisiana  election,  II,  278;  speaks 
upon  bill  for  new  election,  II,2So- 
2S1;  influences  Grant  in  favor  of 


new  election,  II,  284;  upon  Louis¬ 
iana  controversy,  II,  2S5;  Mor¬ 
ton’s  reply  to,  II,  2S5-288;  intro¬ 
duces  bill  for  new  election,  11,288; 
his  bill  defeated,  II,  289;  dissents 
from  report  of  committee  in 
Caldwell  case,  II,  302;  speaks  in 
defense  of  Caldwell,  II,  306; 
“Gath”  upon  Carpenter’s  defense 
of  Caldwell,  II,  311  (note);  coun¬ 
sel  for  Tilden  electors,  II,  461. 

Carrington,  Gen.  Henry  B.,  muster¬ 
ing  officer  I,  186;  learns  of  attempt 
to  kill  Morton,  I,  384;  goes  after 
deserters,  I,  384;  issues  order  in 
relation  to  arms,  I,  385;  seizes 
ritual  of  O.  A.  K.  in  Voorhees’ 
office,  I,  391  (note),  393  (note);  the 
detection  of  conspiracies  by,  I, 
405-406;  “Morton,  Carrington  & 
Co.,”  I,  409  (note);  “Letter  Thief 
of  Indiana,”  I,  415  (note);  favors 
Federal  courts  for  treason  trials, 
I,  419;  issues  an  address  on  ex¬ 
posure  “Sons  of  Liberty,”  I,  420- 
421;  describes  Morton’s  prompt 
methods,  II,  525;  gives  incident 
showing  Morton’s  industry,  526 
(note),  527  (note). 

Carroll  county  (Ind.),  resolutions 
against  the  war,  I,  382  (note). 

Carson  City,  Morton  goes  to,  II, 
428. 

Carter,  Dr.,  release  demanded  by 
“Son  of  Liberty,”  I,  426. 

Carter  W.  D.,  major  71st  regiment, 
his  protest  to  McDonald,  I,  358. 

Cartwright,  Republican  elector  in 
Oregon,  II,  470;  declared  a  legal 
elector,  II,  471;  properly  appoint¬ 
ed,  II,  477. 

Cass,  Gen.  Lewis,  resigns  from  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  cabinet,  I,  97. 

Casserly,  Senator  Eugene,  opposed 
to  annexation  of  Dominica,  II, 
148;  his  amendment  to  amnesty 
bill,  II,  222. 

“Castle,”  of  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle.  I,  376-377. 

Castleman,  Captain,  with  Hines  and 
Sons  of  Liberty  at  Chicago,  I, 

4I3-  .  .  .  TT 

Cazneau,  with  Baez  in  Dominica,  II, 

153;  i63;  i64- 

Centreville,  becomes  county  seat  of 
Wayne  county,  I,  3;  Morton’s 
father  moves  to,  I,  8;  I,  13;  Mor- 
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ton  a  law  student  at,  I,  14;  law 
library  of  a  lawyer  at,  I,  15;  law¬ 
yers  at,  I,  15;  court  at,  I,  20;  Mor¬ 
ton’s  home  at,  I,  28;  joint  debate 
with  Willard  at,  I,  49-51;  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  at  (1S61),  I,  174; 
Morton  describes  arsenal  speech 
in  1864  at,  I,  179;  Morton  supposed 
to  be  at  (1863),  I,  260  (note);  Per¬ 
kins  speaks  at,  I,  298;  Morton  re¬ 
plies  July,  ’64,  I,  299;  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  Butternuts  at,  I,  385- 
3S6;  delegation  meets  Morton  at 
(1868),  II,  52;  Morton  speaks  at 
(1872),  II,  55,  264. 

Chamberlain,  Daniel,  Gov.,  of  South 
Carolina;  letter  in  relation  to  out¬ 
rages  in  South  from,  II,  412-413; 
certifies  returns  of  Hayes  electors 
in  South  Carolina,  II,  473;  Blaine 
reads  telegram  from,  in  regard  to 
policj'  to  be  pursued  in  South,  II, 
485;  turns  over  government  of 
South  Carolina  to  Wade  Hamp¬ 
ton,  II,  486. 

Chambrun,  Marquis  de,  Sumner  and 
Schurz  receive  information  from, 
II,  240;  Schurz  tells  what  infor¬ 
mation  he  has  received  from,  II, 
241;  criticism  of  relations  between 
Schurz,  Sumner  and,  II,  252. 

Chandler,  Capt.,  regarding  over¬ 
coats  for  men  in  West  Virginia, 

I,  157  (note). 

Chandler,  Senator  Zachariah,  in¬ 
troduces  bill  for  sale  of  vessels  to 
belligerents,  II,  4;  denounces 
Cox’s  treatment  of  Grant,  II,  145; 
attacks  Sumner,  II,  162-163;  upon 
committee  to  investigate  outrages 
in  South,  II,  189;  Hendricks  says 
C.  belongs  to  ring  about  Grant, 

II,  259;  favors  Morton  for  chief- 
justice,  II,  341;  sends  telegram 
announcing  Hayes’  election,  II, 
432- 

Characteristics,  Morton’s;  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  II,  507  (note);  mental 
processes,  II,  507;  simplicity  II, 

508  (note)  509;  quotes  no  poetry, II, 

509  (note);  in  debate,  II,  509-510; 
method  of  preparing  speeches,  II, 
510;  power  of  fixing  his  attention, 
II, 51  1  preserves  opposite  thoughts, 
II)  511!  ability  to  hold  attention 
of  an  audience,  II,  511;  his  physi¬ 
cal  presence,  II,  571-572  (note); 


patriotism  and  state  pride,  II,  513; 
develops  partisanship,  II,  514; 
constant  growth,  II,  515;  radical 
views,  II,  515  and  note;  inconsis¬ 
tency,  II,  516;  executive  ability, 
II,  516;  commanding  nature,  II, 
516;  ability  to  mold  opinions  of 
others,  II,  517;  his  strong  person¬ 
ality,  his  will  power,  II,  518;  per¬ 
sistency,  II,  519;  ambition,  II, 
520;  ability  to  rally  from  defeat, 
II,  520;  ability  as  a  political  or¬ 
ganizer,  II,  520;  understanding  of 
human  nature,  II,  521;  optimistic, 
II,  521  and  note;  his  memory,  II, 

522  and  note;  his  integrity,  II, 

523  and  note-524;  friendship  for 
soldiers,  II,  524-525;  industry,  II, 
526;  endurance,  II,  527-528;  liter¬ 
ary  tastes,  a  voracious  reader,  II, 
528;  free  from  vanity,  II,  528; 
companionable,  II,  529;  unpreten¬ 
tious,  II,  530;  fond  of  his  family, 
II)  53°;  and  friends,  II,  531;  a 
strong  hater,  11,  531;  his  religious 
belief,  II,  532-533. 

Chase,  Salmon  P„  at  Indianapolis,  I, 
250;  aspirant  for  Presidency,  I, 
251  (note);  effort  in  interest  of, 
293  (note);  decision  of  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  Texas  v.  White  on 
reconstruction,  I,  442;  letter  to 
Morton  from,  I,  456;  death  of,  II, 
339- 

Cheat  Mountain  Pass,  troops  at,  I, 
*55- 

Chester,  England,  Morton  at,  I,  459. 

Cheyenne,  Morton  serenaded  at,  II, 
493;  Holloway  meets  Morton  at, 

II,  495- 

Chicago,  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  at  (i860),  I,  73;  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention  (1864), 
E363;  delegates  of  Sons  of  Liberty 
at,  I,  402;  projected  uprising  in,  I, 
408;  plan  to  liberate  prisoners  at 
Camp  Douglas,  I,  412-413,  Mor¬ 
ton  speaks  at  Central  Hall  (1S72), 
II,  267-268;  Blaine’s  friends  (1876) 
numerous  in,  II,  387. 

Chief-Justiceship  offered  Morton,  II, 
339;  he  declines,  II,  339;  nomina¬ 
tions  for,  II,  340;  Waite  appointed 
to,  II,  34®- 

Chinese  immigration,  committee  in¬ 
vestigate,  II,  427;  report  of  com- 
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mittee,  II,  42S;  Morton’s  minority 
report  on,  II,  428-431. 

Christiancy,  Senator  Isaac  P.,  op¬ 
poses  admission  of  Pinchback,  II, 
298;  favors  electoral  bill,  II,  453. 

Chronicle  (Washington),  indorses 
Morton’s  plan  for  resumption,  II, 
89  (note). 

Cincinnati,  Morton  at,  I,  185;  threat¬ 
ened  by  invasion  of  Kirby  Smith, 
I,  190;  city  council  order  Morton’s 
portrait,  I,  igi;  Morton’s  gala 
night  at,  I,  191;  speech  at  Pike’s 
Opera  House,  I,  243;  Morton 
sends  troops  to,  I,  283;  Morton 
visits,  I,  2S5;  Morton  at,  II,  196 
(note);  Morton  speaks  at,  II,  202; 
convention  of  Liberal  Republicans 
at  (1S72),  II,  228;  Morton  criti¬ 
cises  convention,  II,  255-56;  Mor¬ 
ton  speaks  on  the  Plaza  in,  II, 
362-363;  chosen  for  Republican 
convention  in  1876,  II,  3S7;  Mor¬ 
ton  popular  in,  II,  3S7;  advantages 
and  disadvantages  to  Morton’s 
candidacy  in,  II,  3S7-38S;  Morton 
opposed  by  newspapers  at,  II, 
390;  resolutions  in  honor  of  Mor¬ 
ton  at,  II,  502  (note);  convention 
of  1876  at,  II,  ch.  9,  pp.  487-406. 

Cincinnati  law  school,  Morton  at¬ 
tends,  1,  19. 

Cipher  Dispatches  given,  II,  434 
(note);  I,  436  (note). 

“Circle  of  Honor,”  I,  376. 

“Circle  of  the  Mighty  Host,”  I,  376; 

I,  386. 

City  Hospital,  The,  I,  166. 

Civil  Rights  bill,  Trumbull  intro¬ 
duces,  I,  466;  Morton  in  Terre 
Haute,  speech  upon,  II,  349. 

Civil  Service  Commission,  Schurz’ 
bill  for  appointment  of,  II,  216; 
Grant  appoints,  II,  216;  Geo.  Wm. 
Curtis  chairman  of,  II,  216;  Grant 
sends  in  report  of,  II,  220;  Morton 
upon  report  of,  II,  220;  House  of 
Representatives  refuses  appropria¬ 
tions  for,  II,  220;  Merrimon  quotes 
report  of,  II,  408. 

Civil  Service  Reform,  Morton’s  re¬ 
marks  upon,  II,  215;  id .,  II,  218; 
Morton’s  letter  to  Fishback  upon, 

II,  220-221;  Morton  upon  Hayes’ 
pledge  to,  II,  499-509. 

Clarke,  George  Rogers,  I,  131. 
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Clarke,  Sidney,  Caldwell’s  arrange¬ 
ment  with,  II,  301-302. 

Clatsup,  Morton  at,  II,  494. 

Clay,  C.  C.,  commissioner  to  Can¬ 
ada,  1,400;  goes  to  join  Holcombe 
in  Canada,  I,  401;  correspondence 
of  J.  C.  Walker  with,  I,  402  (note). 

Clay  county  (Ind.),  meeting  recom¬ 
mends  cessation  of  hostilities,  I, 
383  (note). 

Clay,  Henry,  in  Wayne  county,  I, 
29;  his  influence  in  Kentucky,  I, 
132. 

Claypool,  B.  F.,  resolution  of,  that 
legislature  would  vote  for  no  man 
not  in  favor  of  prosecution  of  war, 
II,  214. 

Clayton,  Senator  Powell,  accompa¬ 
nies  Morton  on  excursion  to  Mex¬ 
ico,  II,  353. 

Clayton,  witness  in  treason  trials,  I, 
424- 

Cleaver,  Joseph  Bradford,  sermon  at 
Morton’s  funeral,  II,  503. 

Cleveland,  convention  at,  nominates 
Fremont  (1864),  I,  297  and  note. 

Clifford,  Justice  Nathan,  member  of 
electoral  commission,  II,  461. 

Cobb,  George  J.  (Congressman),  at 
Morton’s  funeral,  II,  503. 

Cobb,  Howell,  resigns  from  Buchan¬ 
an’s  cabinet,  I,  97;  influence  upon 
Buchanan,  II,  13. 

Cobb,  Thomas,  member  Indiana 
legislature  (1S63);  resolutions  to 
bind  together  several  common¬ 
wealths  in  a  union  of  brother¬ 
hood,  etc.,  I,  229  (note). 

Coburn,  Col.  John,  in  charge  of  sol¬ 
diers  at  Democratic  mass  meet¬ 
ing,  I,  273;  quiets  mob,  I,  275; 

Cochran,  John,  nomination  of  for 
Vice-Presidency  on  ticket  with 
Fremont,  I,  297. 

Coffin,  one  of  Morton’s  detectives, 
I,  405-406  (note). 

Colerick,  D.  H.,  his  disloyal  speech 
in  Democratic  state  convention  in 
1864,  I,  302. 

Colfax  Schuyler,  confers  with  Mor¬ 
ton  regarding  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  before  district  convention 
(1854),  I,  40;  Morton’s  telegram 
to  Kilgore  concerning  organiza¬ 
tion  of  troops  resenting  interfer- 
snce  of,  I,  154  (note);  signs  letter 
to  Stanton  on  the  draft,  I,  369; 
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nominated  Vice-President,  II,  46; 
Sumner  asks  him  to  counsel  Presi¬ 
dent  in  San  Domingo  debate,  II, 
155;  166;  at  serenade  given  Mor¬ 
ton  in  Washington,  II,  197;  op¬ 
position  to  renomination  of,  II, 
256-257;  talked  of  in  Indiana  for 
senator,  II,  268. 

Colfax  massacre,  Morton  describes, 

I,  286-2S7  (note). 

Columbus  (Ind.),  cavalry  company 
at  I,  280. 

Columbus  (Ky.),  seized,  I,  144; 
evacuated,  I,  17S. 

Columbus,  O.,  Morton’s  speech  at, 
(1867),  II,  13,  45. 

Commercial ,  Cincinnati,  I,  57;  com¬ 
ments  upon  Indiana  troops,  I,  126 
(note);  Geo.  W.  Julian  criticises 
appointment  of  Meredith  in,  I, 
153;  reply  to  “Gath’s”  remark  that 
Morton  is  a  bubble,  II,  196  (note); 
hostile  to  Grant.  II,  255;  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Morton,  1S74,  II,  344; 
Morton  quotes  Redfielcl’s  letter  in, 

II,  372;  remarks  on  Morton-Gor- 
don  debate,  II,  385;  favors  candi¬ 
dacy  of  Bristow  and  is  hostile  to 
Morton,  II,  390;  upon  the  indis¬ 
creet  attack  upon  Morton’s  war 
record,  II,  395;  return  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  fold  of,  II,  401  (note). 

Commissary  General  Mansur,  com¬ 
plaints  of,  in  1861, 1,  151. 

Commissioners  to  investigate  Dom¬ 
inica,  Morton  offers  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  for  appointment  of,  11,151; 
Sumner  opposes  appointment  of, 
II,  152;  duties  of,  II,  159;  majority 
in  senate  vote  for  Morton’s  resolu¬ 
tion  for,  II,  165;  debate  renewed 
on,  II,  167;  Schurz  opposes  ap¬ 
pointment  of,  II,  167;  appointed 
II,  168;  report  of,  II,  185. 

Commissioners,  Confederate  and 
Greelejq  343-344  (note);  see  Con¬ 
federate  commissioners. 

Commissioners  of  Ghent,  Morton’s 
Tippecanoe  speech,  I,  442. 

Commissioners  to  Virginia  conven- 
vention,  I,  105. 

Commissions  issued  by  Morton,  I, 

1 53- 

Committee  of  Thirteen,  an  address 
bv,  I,  414-417. 

Commutation  for  military  service, 
Morton  objects  to,  I,  200;  letter  to 


J.  B.  Fry  in  regard  to,  I,  201;  let¬ 
ter  to  Stanton  in  regard  to,  I,  200 
(note);  abolished,  I,  202. 

Compromise  of  1850,  the,  I,  32. 

Conciergerie,  Morton  visits,  I,  460. 

Confederate  commissioners  in  Can¬ 
ada,  I,  400-401;  informed  of  time 
of  uprising,  I,  408;  plots  of,  I,  412 
-413;  negotiations  with  Greeley, 
343-344  (note). 

Congressional  patronage,  extent  of,. 
II,  210-211;  bill  to  abolish,  II, 
212;  Sherman  favors  bill,  II,  212; 
Morton  opposes,  II,  212;  Trum¬ 
bull’s  argument,  II,  213-214; 
Trumbull  amends  bill,  II,  214; 
Morton’s  second  attack  upon,  II, 
214-216;  Schurz’  substitute  for, 
216. 

Conkling  Roscoe,  opposes  Morton’s 
provision  in  reconstruction  of 
Georgia,  II,  122;  suggested  in 
place  of  Patterson  for  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  II,  150;  at¬ 
tacks  Sumner,  II,  163-164;  de¬ 
mands  Sumner’s  deposition  from 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
II,  164;  dislikes  Morton,  II,  178 
(note);  on  sale  of  arms  to  France, 
11,228;  offers  resolution  to  inquire 
whether  any  senator  has  com¬ 
municated  with  French  govern¬ 
ment,  etc.,  II,  240-246;  personal 
remarks  with  Schurz,  II,  247; 
speaks  with  Morton  at  Cooper 
Institute,  II,  255;  accused  by 
Hendricks  of  belonging  to  ring 
about  Grant,  II,  259;  his  rivalrv 
of  Morton,  II,  284,  308;  defends 
Caldwell,  II,  308  (note),  309 
(note);  asks  Morton  where  he 
borrowed  speech  on  currency,  II, 
33;  supplants  Morton  in  Grant’s 
favor,  II,  334;  belongs  to  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  bill  for  resump¬ 
tion,  II,  336;  declines  chief  jus¬ 
ticeship,  II,  340;  candidate  for 
President,  II,  3S7;  the  “Adonis  of 
the  Mohawk,”  II,  395;  reformers 
oppose  his  nomination,  II,  396; 
administration  favors  his  candi¬ 
dacy,  II,  397;  name  presented  at 
Cincinnati  Convention,  II,  400; 
votes  on  first  ballot,  II,  400;  his 
congratulation  of  Hayes,  II.  402; 
speaks  in  favor  of  electoral  bill,  II, 
452-455;  his  amendment  toresolu- 
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tion  that  electoral  vote  of  Georgia 
be  cast  for  Greeley,  II,  458;  com¬ 
ment  upon  Morton’s  vigorous 
style,  II,  508  (note);  admires  Mor¬ 
ton’s  “indomitable  heart,”  II,  520. 

Connersville  (Ind.),  Morton  speaks 
at,  II,  55;  resolutions  on  Morton’s 
death,  II,  502. 

Conspiracy  for  armed  uprising,  I, 
399,  401-404;  discovered,  I,  404- 
409;  plans  of  Confederate  commis¬ 
sioners,  1,412-413;  plot  to  capture 
Rock  Island,  I,  413-14;  Morton 
refers  to,  I,  435;  Morton’s  refer¬ 
ence  in  Masonic  Hall  speech  to,  I, 
472.  See  Northwestern  conspi¬ 
racy,  I,  ch.  XXIX,  pp.  399-417. 

Constable,  Judge,  action  regarding 
deserters,  I,  3S4-385. 

Constitution  of  Indiana,  I,  18;  new, 
submitted  (1851),  1,35. 

Constitutional  Union  Convention 
(i860)  at  Baltimore,  I,  73,  I,  74. 

“Constitutional  Union  man, ’’Morton 
describes,  II,  34. 

Contraction  of  currency,  bill  pro¬ 
hibiting  further,  II,  66;  debate  of 
Fessenden  and  Morton  upon,  II, 
67;  a  “Sangrade  policjr,”  II,  83. 

Convention,  Democratic  district,  at 
Milton,  Ind.  (1850),  I,  32;  Demo¬ 
cratic  state,  resolution  of  (1849), 
note,  McDonald’s  anti-slavery 
letter  to,  I,  37;  Dem.  in  Wayne  Co. 
(1854),  favors  Morton  for  con¬ 
gress,  I,  37;  state  Dem.  (1854),  in¬ 
dorses  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  I, 
38-39;  district  Dem.  Morton’s  let¬ 
ter  leaving  party,  I,  38;  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Nat.  Rep.,  Morton  a  dele¬ 
gate,  I,  44;  People’s  Party  (1854), 
Morton  nominated  governor,  I, 
48;  Rep.  Nat.  (1836),  Fremont 
nominated,  I,  52;  Rep.  state 
(1856),  Morton  President  of,  I,  61; 
Rep.  state  (i860),  Morton  nomi¬ 
nated  Lieut. -Gov.,  I,  67;  Charles¬ 
ton  Dem.  national  (i860),  I,  73; 
Constitutional  Union  ( i860),  Balti¬ 
more,  nominates  Bell  and  Everett, 
I,  73;  Richmond,  seceders,  I, 
73-74;  Rep.  Nat.,  Chicago  (i860), 
nominates  Lincoln,  I,  74;  Dem. 
Nat.,  Baltimore,  divides,  Douglas 
and  Breckenridge,  respectively, 
nominated,  I,  74;  Virginia  con¬ 
vention  or  peace  congress  (1860), 


I,  104-106;  state  Dem.  Jan.  8, 
1862,  attacks  Lincoln’s  adminis¬ 
tration,  I,  75;  Union  state,  June 
18,  1862;  Morton’s  speech  de¬ 

nouncing  sympathy  with  South, 
I,  205;  Union  state,  Feb.  23,  1864, 
I,  293;  Cleveland  (1864),  Fremont 
nominated,  I,  297;  Dem.  state 
(1864),  McDonald  nominated,  I, 
301 ;  Dem.  state  ( 1849),  Nat.  Dem., 
Baltimore,  I,  337;  Whig  Nat. 
(1852),  I,  337;  Louisville  Dem. 
(1866),  criticised  by  Morton  in 
Masonic  hall  speech,  I,  470;  Dem¬ 
ocratic  (New  Albany  1866),  reso¬ 
lution,  “The  war  was  just  and 
necessary,”  I,  480;  state  Johnson 
Republicans  (1866),  I,  482;  Phila¬ 
delphia  Johnson  supporters  (1S66), 
483;  Philadelphia  Union  (1S66), 

I, 483;  county,  Republican, Indian¬ 
apolis  (1868),  favors  greenbacks, 

II,  45;  state,  Republican  (1868), 
greenback  platform,  II,  45;  na¬ 
tional  Republican,  at  Chicago 
(1S68),  Grant  and  Colfax,  II,  46; 
Democratic  national,  Seymour 
and  Blair,  New  York  (1868),  II, 
4S-49;  Liberal  Republican  (1S72), 
Cincinnati,  proposal  to  hold  criti¬ 
cised  by  Morton,  II,  228;  Morton 
upon,  II, 238-239, 245-246,  255-256; 
Nat.  Rep.  Phila.  (1872),  nominates 
Grant  and  Wilson,  256;  Dem. 
Nat.,  Baltimore,  Greeley  indorsed 
(1872),  II,  262-263;  Louisville, 
straight-out  Dem.  (1872),  II,  265; 
state,  Rep.  (1874),  11,344;  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Nat.  Red.  (1876),  Hayes 
nominated,  II.  387-402;  St.  Louis, 
Dem.  Nat.  (1876),  Tilden  nomi¬ 
nated.  II,  403-404. 

Cook,  Jay,  failure  of,  II,  317;  319. 

Cook,  Stephen  V.,  legislature  (1863), 
resolution  condemning  the  war 
but  not  the  rebellion,  I,  229  (note). 

Coombs,  Leslie,  at  Morton’s  gala 
night  at  Cincinnati,  I,  191  (note). 

Cooper,  Peter,  at  meeting  of  re¬ 
formers  (1876),  II,  396. 

Cooper,  Senator  Henry  offers  reso¬ 
lutions  in  memory  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  I,  376;  on  Chinese  in¬ 
vestigating  committee,  II,  427. 

Cooper  Institute  (1872),  Morton 
speaks  at  (1864),  I,  371;  II,  253; 
255- 
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Corea,  armed  expedition  against,  II, 
209. 

Corwin,  Tom,  Morton’s  interview 
with,  I,  26. 

Corydon,  Morton  at,  I,  55;  Morgan 
reported  at,  I,  280;  2S1  (note); 
Morgan  at,  I,  283. 

Cotton  tax,  bill  for  repeal  of,  Mor¬ 
ton’s  amendment,  II,  8;  remarks 
of  Mr.  Henderson  and  Morton’s 
answer,  IT,  8-9;  amendment  lost, 
II,  9. 

Courier  (Madison),  attacks  Morton, 

I,  152;  Morton  replies,  I,  152. 

Courier ,  theLouisville,  attacks  Mor¬ 
ton  (1866),  I,  477;  apologizes,  I, 
477- 

Courier-Journal ,  Louisville,  upon 
Morton  in  campaign  of  1872,  II, 
264;  denounces  Morton  (1875),  II, 
366  (note). 

“Courtesy  of  the  Senate,”  II,  210-21 1 
(note). 

Coushatta  (La.),  disturbance  at,  II, 
349;  Morton  describes  in  speech  at 
Masonic  Hall,  II,  350-351;  not 
mentioned  in  letters  of  accept¬ 
ance  of  Tilden  and  Hendricks,  II, 
412. 

Cox,  Jacob  D.,  feeling  against,  for 
his  treatment  of  Grant,  II,  145; 
article  in  North  American  RevieTV 
in  support  of  civil  service  reform, 

II,  2x3-214;  Morton  refers  to 
number  of  clerks  under,  II,  214. 

Cox,  S.  S.,  Congressman,  announced 
for  Dem.  mass  meeting  at  Indpls., 
I,  273,  not  present,  I,  274. 

Craig,  Capt.,  telegrams  concerning 
overcoats  in  West  Va.  campaign, 

I,  158  (note). 

Cravens,  John  R.,  resolution  declar¬ 
ing  seat  of  Woods  vacant,  I,  60; 
Morton  opposes  his  coming  to 
Indpls.  as  paymaster,  II,  531 
(note). 

Crawfordsville,  Morton  at,  I,  43; 
Morton  speaks  at  Wabash  college, 

II,  201. 

Credit  Mobilier,  Gordon  refers  to, 

II;  3S2>  3S3- 

Criticisms  of  the  war  by  the  General 
Assembly,  1863,  I,  229-230  and 
note. 

Crittenden,  Col.  Thomas  P.,  letter 
to  Morton  in  behalf  of  Magoffin, 
I,  137;  Morton’s  reply  to,  I,  137. 


Crittenden  compromise,  I,  99;  reso¬ 
lution,  II,  38. 

Cronin,  E.  A.,  Democratic  elector 
in  Oregon,  II,  433;  Morton  con¬ 
siders  appointment  of  illegal,  II, 
433;  cross-examined  by  Morton, 
II,  435-436;  certified  in  Dem.  re¬ 
turn  from  Oregon,  II,  471,  477;  held 
not  properly  elected,  II,  471,  477; 
Grover  charged  with  illegally  is¬ 
suing  certificate  to,  II,  491. 

Cuba,  Morton  prophesies  annexa¬ 
tion  of,  II,  160-162. 

Culbertson  v.  Whitson  hog  case, 
Morton’s  brief  in,  I,  27. 

Cumback,  Will,  nominated  for  sen¬ 
ator,  II,  62;  his  letter  to  Baker 
concerning  senatorship  and  Ba¬ 
ker’s  answer,  II,  62,  63;  not  elected 
senator,  II,  63;  Morton’s  indorse¬ 
ment  of,  II,  63;  offered  foreign 
mission,  chairman  Indiana  delega¬ 
tion  at  Cincinnati  convention,  II, 
401. 

Cumberland  Gap,  Zollicoffer  march¬ 
es  through,  I,  145. 

Cumberland  river,  Morgan  crosses, 

I,  278. 

Cunning,  Captain,  kills  Louis  Pros¬ 
ser,  I,  385. 

Currency,  bill  for  increase  of  (1868), 

II,  67-68;  Morton  opposes,  II,  68- 
69;  amendment  to,  II,  69. 

Currency,  bill  (1874),  II,  331-332, 
amendments  to,  II,  332-333;  passes 
both  houses  and  is  submitted  to 
President,  II,  333;  Grant  vetoes, 
II,  333;  Morton’s  letter  upon,  II, 
334-335;  Morton’s  reference  in 
Terre  Haute  speech  to,  II,  345. 

Currency  question  in  Indiana  (1868), 
II,  45;  currency  question  gener¬ 
ally,  see  ch.  IV,  vol.  II,  pp.  65- 
102  and  ch.  XV,  vol.  II,  pp.  317- 
338- 

Curtis,  George  William,  upon  Sum¬ 
ner’s  criticism  of  Grant,  II,  174; 
made  chairman  of  civil  serv.  com¬ 
mission,  II,  216;  on  Morton’s  Ur 
bana  speech,  II,  361  (note),  sec 
onds  Bristow’s  nomination,  II, 
399- 

Cushing,  Caleb,  attorney  for  Cald¬ 
well,  II,  306;  nominated  for  Chief 
Justice,  II,  340. 

Cynthiana  (Ky.),  captured  by  Mor¬ 
gan,  I,  291. 
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Dana,  Richard  H.,  Jr.,  seconds  Bris¬ 
tow’s  nomination  at  Cincinnati 
convention  (1876),  II,  399. 

Dark  Lyceum,  I,  31;  subjects  for 
discussion  at,  I,  32. 

Davis,  David,  Judge,  favors  issuing 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  treason 
trials,  I,  427;  tells  Morton  that 
military  commission  is  illegal,  I, 
428;  advice  to  Morton  as  to  Chief 
Justiceship,  II,  339;  expected  to  be 
upon  electoral  commission,  II, 
443;  declines  because  elected  to 
Senate,  II,  461. 

Davis,  Garrett,  senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  discussion  with  Morton  on 
cotton  tax  and  condition  of  South, 
II,  9  and  note,  10  and  note. 

Davis,  Henry  Winter,  attacks  Lin¬ 
coln  in  N.  Y.  Tribune ,  I,  363; 
Winter  Davis  bill  discussed  in 
Morton’s  reconstruction  speech, 
II,  38-40. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  President  of  con¬ 
federacy,  1, 106;  justifies  seizure  of 
Columbus,  Ky.,  I,  144;  John  G. 
Davis  speaks  in  convention  of  his 
old  friends,  etc.,  II,  176;  quoted  as 
saying  “  Time  for  compromise  is 
past,”  etc.,  I,  349;  formulse  of  Sons 
of  Liberty  contain  doctrines  of,  I, 
394;  Sons  of  Liberty  and,  II,  399; 
report  of  Jacob  Thompson  to,  I, 
400;  appoints  commissioners  to 
visit  Canada,  I,  400;  if  South  is  a 
conquered  province  could  not  be 
tried  for  treason,  I,  448;  his  letter 
before  resignation  of  Philip  F. 
Thomas,  II,  n-12;  Morton  would 
not  advise  loyal  man  to  sit  in  Sen¬ 
ate  by,  II,  202;  remained  in  Con¬ 
gress  while  preparing  for  rebel¬ 
lion,  II,  250;  reference  to  in  speech 
nominating  Morton  at  Cin.  Con., 
Ill  399- 

Davis,  General  Jefferson  C.,  at  Lou¬ 
isville,  I,  194;  quarrel  between 
Nelson  and,  I,  194;  kills  Nelson, 

I,  r95- 

Davis,  J. Bancroft,  Asst.  Sec. of  State, 
reads  to  Morton  the  diary  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Joint  High  Commis¬ 
sion,  II,  175. 

Davis,  John  G.,  makes  speeches 
against  the  war  in  1861,  I,  171; 
speech  in  Dem.  State  Con.  (1862), 
I,  176;  speech  reported  in  Rich¬ 


mond  (Va.)  Dispatch ,  I,  177;  cor¬ 
respondence  of,  seized  in  Voor- 
hees’  office,  I,  392  (note). 

Dayton  (Ohio),  Morton  refers  to 
Vallandigham’s  speech  at,  I,  364; 
Morton  speaks  at,  II,  202,  316, 
361,  521  (note). 

Debate,  joint,  Willard  invites  Mor¬ 
ton  to,  I,  49;  with  Willard,  I, 
52-56;  between  Morton  and  Mc¬ 
Donald,  at  Laporte,  I,  303-353; 
other  debates  with  McDonald,  I, 
354-365;  between  Lincoln  and 
Douglas,  I,  352;  result  of  debates 
between  Morton  and  McDonald, 

!» 37°- 

Decatur  (Ill.),  Morton  goes  to,  II, 
268. 

Decatur  county  (Ind.),  loan  to  Mor¬ 
ton,  I,  334. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  Mor¬ 
ton  discusses  at  Cambridge,  I, 
247. 

Decoration  Day  address  at  Crown 
Hill,  Morton’s,  II,  491-493. 

Defalcations  during  administrations 
from  1834-1876,  11,410-411;  Mor¬ 
ton  in  Academy  of  Music  speech 
upon,  II,  416. 

“Definitions  Advance,”  Morton’s 
declaration,  II,  134;  Bayard’s  re¬ 
ply  to  Morton’s  claim,  II,  136,  137. 

De  Feriet  Board,  appointed  by  War- 
mouth,  in  Louisiana,  II,  277;  re¬ 
strained  from  canvassing  by  Tudge 
Durrell,  II,  278. 

Defrees,  John  H.,  to  arrange  for  de¬ 
bates  between  Willard  and  Mor¬ 
ton,  I,  53;  spoken  of  as  leader  of 
“Colfax  ring”  in  1864,  II,  62. 

De  Grey,  Earl,  member  Joint  High 
Commission,  II,  175  (note). 

De  Kalb  county  (Ind.),  declaration 
against  the  war  by  meeting  in,  I, 
382  (note). 

Democrat ,  Jeffersonville,  comment 
upon  Morton’s  letter  regarding 
quorum  in,  II,  115. 

Dennison,  William,  Governor  of 
Ohio,  invited  by  Magoffin  to  meet 
him  at  Cincinnati,  I,  135;  tele¬ 
graphs  to  Morton  about  the  con¬ 
ference,  I,  135  (note);  position  in 
Johnson’s  cabinet,  I,  464. 

Detective  system,  Morton’s,  I,  405- 
407  and  note;  I,  415  (note). 

De  Trobriand,  General  Philippe,  his 
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part  in  organizing  Louisiana  legis¬ 
lature,  II,  291-292. 

Develin,  Lafayette,  hissed  at  Centre- 
ville  convention,  I,  174;  presides 
at  Morton’s  4th  of  July  meeting  at 
Cambridge,  I,  246;  letters  seized 
with  Dodd’s  S.  S.  books,  I,  409. 
Devens,  Charles,  Attorney-General, 
at  Morton’s  funeral,  II,  503. 
Dibble,  Judge,  decides  in  favor 
Lynch  board,  Louisiana,  II,  277. 
Dickerson,  Capt.,  quartermaster 
at  Cincinnati,  concerning  over¬ 
coats  for  troops  in  West  Va.,  I, 
156  (note). 

Disraeli,  Benj.,  Morton  hears  him 
in  Parliament,  I,  462. 

District  of  Columbia,  Morton  speaks 
at  celebration  of  abolition  of  slav¬ 
ery  in,  II,  5  (note). 

Dix,  John  A.,  succeeds  Thompson 
in  Buchanan’s  Cabinet,  I,  98. 
Dixon,  Senatorjames,  ridicules  prog¬ 
ress  of  Rep.  party,  II,  104-105; 
Morton’s  reply  to,'  II,  105. 
Doblado,  Manuel,  scheme  of  K.  G. 
C.  to  raise  a  force  for  Mexico  un- 
der,  I,  377. 

Dodd,  Harrison  H.,  at  Dem.  jubilee 
at  Cambridge  City  (1862),  I,  207 
(note);  speech  in  Hendricks  coun¬ 
ty!  I,  297,  299;  Grand  Commander, 
O.  A.K  ,1,  387;  plans  forarmed  up¬ 
rising,  I,  402-403;  agrees  conspira¬ 
cy,  shall  stop,  I,  404;  continues 
schemes,  I,  407;  the  Sunday-school 
books,  I,  409;  Morton’s  reference 
to,  I,  410;  his  card  in  the  Sentinel, 
I,  414;  is  arrested,  I,  414;  com¬ 
mittee  of  thirteen  refers  to.  I,  41  3; 
trial  of,  I,  419;  flight  of,  I,  426- 
422  and  note;  card  of,  I,  422 
(note);  witnesses  in  trial  of,  I, 
424  (note);  subsequent  indictment, 

I,  431  (note). 

Dominica  annexation  of,  protocol 
for,  II,  147;  treaties  for,  II,  148; 
referred  to  Com.  on  For.  Rel.,  II, 
148;  Morton  favors,  II,  148;  Grant 
eager  for,  II,  148;  Sumner  opposes, 

II,  148-149;  vote  a  tie  upon  treaty 
for,  II,  149;  President’s  message 
favoring,  II,  150-151;  Morton 
speaks  upon,  II,  160—162;  Schurz 
opposed  to,  II,  167;  resolution  of 
Indiana  legislature  disapproving, 


II,  168;  Sumner’s  resolution  and 
speech  upon  Grant’s  action  in  re¬ 
gard  to,  II,  179;  Morton  defends 
Grant  in  regard  to,  II,  179-181; 
Schurz  upon  President’s  action  in 
regard  to,  II,  181-184;  Sumner’s 
resolution  upon,  laid  on  the  table, 
II,  185. 

Doolittle,  James,  Senator,  offers 
amendment  to  reconstruction  bill, 
II,  15;  refers  to  Morton’s  Rich¬ 
mond  speech,  II,  15-16;  Morton 
answers,  II,  23;  34,  35;  Morton 
considers  amendment  of,  II,  36-37; 
replies  to  Morton’s  reconstruction 
speech,  II,  43. 

Dorr,  Thomas  Wilson,  II,  22. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  speaks  at  In¬ 
dianapolis,  I,  42;  Bright  opposes 
in  Indiana,  I,  65;  the  author  of 
non-intervention,  I,  82;  policy  of, 
I,  96;  ready  to  sustain  administra¬ 
tion  of  Lincoln,  I,  114;  the  laying 
of  corner  stone  for  monument  of 
483- 

Draft,  threatened,  I,  185;  ordered,  I, 
198;  disturbance  at  Hartford  City 
concerning,  I,  199;  Morton  asks 
to  have  suspended,  I,  366-369. 

Drake,  Charles  D.  (Senator),  pro¬ 
poses  a  proviso  to  bill  for  admis¬ 
sion  of  Virginia,  II,  125,  126. 

Drew,  Democratic  Governor  of 
Florida,  certifies  returns  Tilden 
electors,  II,  462. 

Drummond,  Thomas,  Judge  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court,  decision  as  to  juris¬ 
diction  military  commission,  I, 
427;  charges  jury  in  case  against 
military  commission,  I,  431. 

Dumont,  Ebenezer  (General),  op¬ 
poses  payment  of  interest  on  state 
debt  in  1858,  I,  312. 

Duncan,  Blanton,  calls  Louisville 
conventon,  Morton  accused  of 
conferring  with,  II,  265-266. 

Dunham,  Cyrus  L  ,  secretary  of 
state,  supports  Buchanan  faction 
of  Democracy,  i860,  T,  65. 

Duke,  General  Basil,  his  account  of 
Morgan’s  raid,  I,  282  and  note. 

Dupont  (Ind.),  Morgan  at,  I,  282. 

Durrell,  Judge  Edward  H.,  grants 
injunction  against  Warmouth 
board,  II,  276;  prevents  meeting 
of  legislature,  II,  277;  decree  ille- 
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gal  according  to  report  of  com-  1 
mittee,  II,  278;  Morton  upon  ille¬ 
gal  action  of,  II,  280,  287. 

Early  life  (Morton’s),  I,  1-12. 

Early  political  life,  I,  29-33. 

Eaton,  William  W.,  Senator,  Mor¬ 
ton  quotes  in  Urbana  speech,  II, 
358,  political  discussion  (1876),  II, 
407. 

Eaton,  Wyatt,  at  Morton’s  ‘gala 
night’  in  Cincinnati,  I,  191  (note). 

Eden,  speech  interrupted  at  Dem. 
mass  meeting,  May  20,  ’63,  I,  274. 

Edmonson,  Ben.,  offers  resolution  to 
expel  anti-Nebraska  men  from 
Dem.  convention  (1854),  I,  39. 

Edmunds,  George  F.,  supports  Sum¬ 
ner’s  resolution  to  exclude  Philip 
F.  Thomas,  II,  10;  debates  with 
Morton  upon  bill  for  admis¬ 
sion  of  Arkansas,  II,  46-47;  de¬ 
nies  right  to  pay  5-20  bonds 
in  anything  but  coin,  II,  70;  on 
admission  of  Georgia,  II,  122; 
sustains  Tenure-of-Office  act,  II, 
129;  his  antipathy  to  Morton,  II, 
178  (note);  proposes  a  substitute 
for  Morton’s  bill  upon  Presiden¬ 
tial  election,  II,  273;  member  Re¬ 
publican  Caucus  Committee  to 
prepare  bill  on  resumption,  II,  336 
(note);  differs  from  Morton  up¬ 
on  resumption  bill,  II,  336-337; 
chairman  of  Sen.  Com.  on  elec¬ 
toral  count,  II,  442;  reports  bill, 
11,442;  supports  Electoral  bill,  II, 
443;  II,  452;  calls  for  vote,  II,  455; 
controversy  with  Morton,  II,  4591 
member  of  Electoral  Commission, 

II,  461- 

Education  in  the  South,  Sumners 
resolution  for,  II,  1;  Morton’s 
speech  upon,  II,  2-3. 

Electoral  bill,  II,  442-4431  regarded 
as  Dem. measure, II, 443;  Edmunds 
favors  the  bill,  II,  4431  Mortem 
speaks  in  opposition  to,  II,  443- 
432;  considers  it  result  of  intimi¬ 
dation,  II,  444;  calls  it  a  com¬ 
promise,  II,  4441  general  debate 
upon,  II,  432;  Conkling  answers 
Morton,  II,  452-453;  others  in 
favor  of,  II.  455,  Edmunds  insists 
upon  vote,  II,  455;  Morton’s  clos¬ 
ing  argument  against,  II,  455-459. 
Electoral  college,  the,  II,  269-270. 


Electoral  Commission,  Morton  upon 
composition  of,  II,  4471  Morton 
considers  character  of,  II,  447;  has 
no  right  to  go  behind  returns,  II, 
449;  powers  given  to  it  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  II,  450-451 ;  Morton  upon 
character  of,  II,  457;  legal  charac¬ 
ter  of  Morton’s  argument  against, 
II,  459;  members  of,  II,  461;  coun¬ 
sel  for,  II,  461-462;  considers  Flor¬ 
ida  case,  II,  462-466;  excludes 
outside  evidence,  II,  463;  consid¬ 
ers  Louisiana  case,  II,  466-470; 
considers  returns  from  Oregon,  II, 
470-473;  considers  case  of  S.  Caro¬ 
lina,  II,  473-476;  review  of  decis¬ 
ions  of,  II,  476-477;  Morton  at¬ 
tends  every  session  of,  II,  527. 
Electoral  count,  difficulties  attend¬ 
ing,  II,  441-442. 

Electoral  vote,  committee  to  prepare 
plan  for  counting,  II,  442;  Ed¬ 
munds  reports  bill  prepared  by,  II, 
442. 

Eligibility  of  Morton  as  candidate 
for  Governor,  1864, 1,  291-292;  for 
Senatorship,  I,  484,  and  note. 
Elliott,  Jehu  T„  upon  bench  of  Mor¬ 
ton’s  circuit,  I,  21. 

Ellis,  Erastus  W.  H.,  commissioner 
at  Virginia  convention,  I,  105.  . 
Emancipation  proclamation,  politi¬ 
cal  situation  in  Indiana  affected 
by,  I,  206;  denounced  by  Dem. 
State  Cen.  Com.,  1,  214;  legisla¬ 
ture  passes  resolution  demand¬ 
ing  withdrawal  of,  I,  230;  Morton 
discusses  in  his  reconstruction 
speech,  II,  38,  39. 

Embezzlement  act,  the,  I,  254.. 
Emma  Mine  scandal,  effort  to  impli¬ 
cate  Morton  in,  II.  389;  Lyon  ex¬ 
onerates  Morton,  II,  3S9. 

Emory,  William  H.,  General,  sta¬ 
tions  troops  about  state-house  in 
;  New  Orleans,  II,  291;  .demands 
1  surrender  state  property  in  La.,  II, 

349- 

Employment  of  negro  troops,  Mor¬ 
ton  advocates,  I,  249  (note). 

:  England,  Sumner’s  views  as  to  com- 
s  plaint  against,  II,  174  and  note; 
1  her  part'in  treaty  of  Washington, 
;  II.  176,  and  note;  her  merchants 
sell  us  arms  during  rebellion,  II, 
235;  discoveries  of  French  arms 
sales  might  affect  arbitration  with, 
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II,  240;  panics  in,  II,  320;  periods 
of  speculation  in,  II,  323. 

English  mission  offered  to  Morton, 
II,  143;  Morton’s  letters  in  regard 
to,  II,  143-144;  Morton  declines, 
II,  144;  press  comments  upon 
Morton’s  appointment  to,  II,  144 
(note);  General  Schenck  appoint¬ 
ed  to,  II,  145. 

Enquirer ,  Cincinnati,  change  in 
policy  after  attack  on  Sumter,  I, 
1 16;  explains  Magoffin’s  conduct, 
I,  13S  (note);  demands  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Morton  and  Tod,  I,  207; 
Dodd’s  card  in,  I,  422;  comment 
upon  Morton’s  Richmond  speech, 

I,  452  (note);  “  vive  le  Julian,” 

II,  55!  remarks  during  Caldwell 
bribery  case,  II,  307  (note);  II, 
316;  abusive  editorials  on  Morton, 
II,  360;  concerning  Republican 
harmony  on  Hayes’  nomination, 
II,  403  (note). 

Enquirer ,  Richmond,  upon  the 
Northwestern  Confederacy,  I,  281 
(note). 

Enrollment  act,  the,  I,  200. 

“  Erodelphian,”  college  society,  I, 
11. 

Ethiopian  Infamy,  the  ratification 
of  fifteenth  amendment  in  Indiana 
called,  II,  1 13. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  letter  from  K.  C. 
G.  at,  I,  378. 

Evarts,  Wm.  M.,  attorney -general, 
listens  to  Morton’s  speech  on  re¬ 
sumption,  II,  75;  and  on  electoral 
bill,  II,  452;  counsel  for  Hayes 
electors,  II,  462;  Blaine  upon 
Evarts  letters  as  to  policy  in 
South,  II,  485. 

“Evidences  of  Christianity”  influ¬ 
ence  upon  Morton,  I,  12. 

Exemption  from  draft,  provisions 
for,  I,  199. 

Extension  of  territory,  Morton  fa¬ 
vors,  I,  30,  64. 

Extra  session  (1863),  Morton 'tells 
why  he  did  not  convene,  I,  306- 
307;  McDonald  views  on,  I,  328. 

Fabens  associate  of  Baez  in  Domin¬ 
ican  negotiations,  II,  1  lots 
marked,  II,  164. 

Farleigh,  Colonel,  confers  with  Mor¬ 
ton  concerning  arrest  of  Judge 
Bullitt,  I,  404  (note). 


Farnsworth  John  F.  (Ill.),  congress¬ 
man,  interviews  Grant  as  to  his 
message  upon  reconstruction  in 
Georgia,  II,  265. 

Farragut,  David  G.,  admiral,  accom¬ 
panies  Johnson  on  his  “swing 
around  the  circle,”  I,  179. 

Federal  interference  in  South,  Rep. 
caucus  in  regard  to,  II,  290;  in 
Louisiana,  II,  291;  Thurman  and 
Morton  upon,  II,  292-293 ;  294,  297. 
Fence  about  a  grave-yard,  Morton’s 
story  of,  II,  246. 

Fenton,  Reuben  E.,  Senator,  upon 
the  publishing  of  treaty  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  II,  177  (note). 

Ferris,  resolution  in  legislature 
(1863)  regarding  West  Virginia, 
I,  229. 

Ferry,  Orris  S.,  Senator,  opposes  ad¬ 
mission  of  Pinchback,  II,  298; 
member  of  caucus  com.  to  prepare 
bill  for  resumption,  II,  336  (note). 
Fessenden,  William  P„  Senator, 
calls  Sumner  to  order  for  con¬ 
gratulating  Morton,  II,  3  (note); 
opposes  bill  prohibiting  contrac¬ 
tion  of  currency,  II,  67. 

Field,  Cyrus  W.,  signs  testimonial 
to  Morton  in  N.  Y.  City,  I  24c 
(note).  J  ™ 

Field,  David  Dudley,  signs  testimo¬ 
nial  to  Morton  in  n5y.  City,  I. 
245  (note);  defends  Indiana  con- 
spirators  in  Supreme  Court,  1,431. 
Field,  Stephen  J.  (Justice),  member 
of  Electoral  Commission,  II,  461. 
Fifteenth  amendment,  the,  reported, 
II,  104;  Morton  urges  early  con¬ 
sideration  of,  II,  104;  Morton’s 
speech  upon,  II,  105-109;  Morton 
discusses  the  language  of,  II,  106; 
Morton  prefers  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  affirmative,  II,  107;  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  states,  II,  hi;  Mor¬ 
ton  doubtful  as  to  ratification  of, 
II,  in;  Democrats  in  Indiana 
legislature  resign  to  prevent  rati¬ 
fication  of,  II,  112;  Republicans 
remain  and  ratify,  II,  113;  ratifi¬ 
cation  called  “  the  Ethiopian  in¬ 
famy,”  II,  113;  Morton’s  letter  to 
refute  illegality  of  ratification  of, 
•J’  JS-11?  (note);  ratification  in 
Indiana  stands,  II,  117;  Morton’s 
amendment  to  bill  for  admission 
of  states  requiring  ratification  of, 
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II,  118;  Morton’s  amendment 
adopted,  II,  120;  bill  to  aid  recon¬ 
struction  in  Georgia,  II,  120; 
Morton  insists  upon  ratification 
by  Georgia,  II,  121-124;  Mor¬ 
ton’s  provision  inserted  and 
Georgia  ratifies,  II,  125;  New 
Y ork  rescinds  ratification  of,  II, 
125;  Virginia  ratifies,  II,  125; 
amendment  to  prevent  Virginia 
from  rescinding,  II,  125-126;  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  constitution,  II, 

1 34- 

Fifth  Indiana  cavalry,  squad  de¬ 
stroys  property  of  Rockville  Dem¬ 
ocrat ,  I,  226. 

Finance,  Senate  Committee  on,  re¬ 
ports  in  favor  of  bill  prohibiting 
further  contraction,  11,67;  recom¬ 
mends  bill  for  increase  of  national 
bank  circulation,  II,  67;  reports  a 
resolution  for  resumption,  II,  318; 
resolution  of,  not  acted  upon,  II, 
323;  introduces  bill  to  equalize  na¬ 
tional  bank  circulation,  II,  323, 
324;  introduces  bill  fixing  limit  of 
greenbacks  in  circulation,  etc.,  II, 
331,  332. 

Finances  of  Indiana,  when  Morton 
became  Governor,  I,  108. 

Financial  measures  and  policy,  see 
chaps.  IV,  vol.  II,  65-102,  and 
XV.  vol.  II,  3i7~338- 

Finch,  Judge,  his  decision  in  suit  as 
to  interest  on  state  debt,  I,  258. 

First  debates  of  Morton  in  Senate, 
vol.  II,  ch.  1,  pp.  1-14. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  State, 
drafts  Dominican  resolution,  II, 
151  (note);  difficulty  between  Sum¬ 
ner  and,  II,  169;  his  letter  on  re¬ 
moval  of  Motley,  II,  170;  difference 
with  Sumner  as  to  Alabama  claim, 
II,  174  and  note;  member  Joint 
High  Commission,  II,  J75- 

Fishback,  W.  P„  Morton’s  letter  to, 
II,  145-146  (note);  Morton’s  let¬ 
ter  on  Sumner-Grant  controversy 
to,  II,  165;  accompanies  Morton 
to  California,  II,  202;  Morton’s 
letter  on  civil  service  reform  to, 
II,  220;  describes  Morton’s  method 
of  organizing  a  campaign,  II, 
520. 

Fitch,  Graham  N.,  elected  to  Sen¬ 
ate,  I,  60;  election  of  successor  of, 
I,  101. 


Five  Forks,  final  blow  to  Confeder¬ 
ates  at,  I,  438. 

Five-twenty  bonds,  manner  of  pay¬ 
ment  of,  II,  70;  Sherman,  Sum¬ 
ner,  Edmunds,  upon,  II,  70;  Mor¬ 
ton’s  speech  upon,  II,  7°~73> 
Johnson’s  recommendation  as  to, 
II,  73  (note),  a  point  overlooked 
in  discussion  of,  II,  731  Morton 
upon  the  government’s  failure  to 
pay,  II,  78;  bill  promising  to  pa}' 
in  gold,  II,  99-100;  Morton’s  judg¬ 
ment  regarding,  II,  101. 

“Fixed  star,”  McDonald  calls  Mor¬ 
ton  a,  I,  360. 

Fletcher,  Calvin,  purchasing  agent 
for  Indiana,  I,  125. 

Fletcher,  Prof.  Miles  J.,  purchasing 
agent  for  Indiana,  I,  125. 

Florida,  result  of  election,  1876, 
doubtful,  II,  432;  sub-committee 
sent  to,  II,  434  (note);  three  re¬ 
turns  from,  II,  462;  Hayes  elec¬ 
tors  recognized,  II,  463;  Morton’s 
opinion  as  member  electoral  com¬ 
mission,  II,  464-466;  considera¬ 
tion  of  decision  of  commission  as 


to,  II,  476-477- 

Floyd,  John  B.,  Secretary  of  War, 
issues  order  sending  arms  South, 
!.  349- 

Foote,  Andrew  H.,  Commodore, 
co-operates  with  Pope  on  Missis¬ 
sippi,  I,  179. 

Foreign  Relations,  Committee  on, 
Morton  a  member  of,  II,  1;  San 
Domingo  treaties  referred  to,  II, 
148;  suggestions  for  changes  in, 
II,  150;  Sumner  on  the  proposed 
removals  from,  II,  155;  162- 

163;  talk  of  removing  Sumner 
from,  II,  169;  caucus  committee 
substitutes  Cameron,  II,  170;  de¬ 
bate  upon  reasons  for  Sumner’s 
removal  from,  II,  170-173;  Sum¬ 
ner  deposed  from,  II,  173;  Mor¬ 
ton’s  report  on  Chinese  immigra¬ 
tion  referred  to,  II,  428;  Morton 
offered  chairmanship  of,  II,  480; 
why  Morton  did  not  ffike  chair¬ 
manship  of,  II,  518  (note). 

Forney,  Colonel  John  W.,  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Morton  at  Phila,  1868,  II, 
42  (note);  his  impression  as  to  in¬ 
terview  between  Grant  and  Sum¬ 
ner,  II,  149,  his  letter  as  to  this 
interview,  II,  163. 
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Forrest,  General  Nathan  B.,  testi¬ 
mony  concerning  Ku-Klux,  II, 
1 99- 

Fort  Donelson,  Morton  goes  to  after 
capture,  II,  525. 

Fort  Fisher,  capture  announced  to 
legislature,  I,  438. 

Fort  Wayne,  Morton’s  speech  at 
(i860),  I,  77-83;  Morton  speaks  at, 
II,  362. 

Foster,  Charles,  member  of  sub¬ 
committee  sent  to  investigate  af¬ 
fairs  in  Louisiana,  II,  296;  recom¬ 
mends  recognition  of  Kellogg,  II, 
297;  concerning  Hayes’  Southern 
policy,  II,  482. 

Foster,  John  W.,  describes  Morton, 

I,  55;  considered  by  Hayes  for  his 
cabinet,  II,  480. 

Fourteenth  amendment,  resolutions 
leading  to,  I,  466;  Morton  dis¬ 
cusses  the  proposed,  I,  476;  Con¬ 
gress  opposes  admission  of  South¬ 
ern  states  until  they  ratify,  I,  484; 
Morton  brought  to  negro"  suffrage 
by  rejection  of  in  the  South,  I, 
487;  Morton  at  Little  Rock  speaks 
of,  II,  6;  rejection  in  the  South, 

II,  30;  amendment  just,  II,  30,  II, 
38;  Morton  speaks  of  ratification 
of,  II,  123,  II,  134;  should  be  en¬ 
forced,  II,  190-191;  bill  to  enforce, 
II,  193;  universal  amnesty  and, 
II,  222-223. 

France,  sells  us  arms  during  rebel¬ 
lion,  II,  235;  sale  of  arms  to,  ch. 
11,  vol.  II,  pp.  227-253. 

Frankfort  (Ky.),  a  “peace”  meeting 
at’  I,  1 43  i  43^  Indiana  sent  to, 
I,  291;  II,  525. 

Franklin  (Ind.),  passes  resolutions 
upon  death  of  Morton,  II,  502 
(note). 

“Free  Democracy,”  the,  State  Con¬ 
vention  of,  declaring  against  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska  bill,  I,  41. 

Freedmen’s  Bureau,  a  bill  to  enlarge 
powers  of,  I,  466;  Morton  reads 
from  report  of,  as  to  the  murders 
in  Georgia,  II,  139. 

Freedom  of  speech,  Morton  in  Rock¬ 
ville  speech  upon,  I,  173. 
Frelinghuysen,  Frederick  L.,  Sena¬ 
tor,  declines  English  mission,  II, 
143;  ridicules  Sumner,  II,  181; 
opposes  Sumner  in  French  arms 
debate,  II,  229,  250;  member  of 


caucus  committee  to  prepare  bill 
for  resumption,  II,  337  (note);  fa¬ 
vors  electoral  bill,  II,  452;  mem¬ 
ber  Electoral  Commission,  II,  461. 
Fremont,  John  C.,  nominated  by 
Republicans,  I,  52;  Kentucky 
troops  under  Rousseau  ordered  to 
join,  I,  145;  nominated  at  Cleve¬ 
land  1864,  I,  297. 

French  Academy  of  Science,  Mor¬ 
ton’s  anecdote  of,  II,  219. 

French  arms  debate,  ch.  10,  vol.  II, 
pp.  227-253. 

French  government,  emissary  or 
spy,  resolution  to  inquire  whether 
any  senator  has  communicated 
with,  offered  by  Conkling,  II,  240; 
Schurz  speaks  of,  II,  241;  Conk¬ 
ling  changes  wording  of,  II,  247; 
adopted,  II,  247;  Trumbull  asks 
to  reconsider,  and  speaks  upon, 
II,  247-248;  Morton  replies,  II, 
248-250. 

French  Lick  Springs,  I,  397;  Bowles 
seized  at,  I,  424;  waters  of,  I,  428. 
French  troops  in  Mexico,  with¬ 
drawal  of,  I,  457  (note);  Morton’s 
interview  with  Louis  Napoleon  in 
regard  to,  459-460. 

Friedley,  G.  W.,  chairman  Rep. 
Com.  in  Indiana  1876,  letter  of 
Orth  to,  II,  414;  challenge  to  Hen¬ 
dricks,  II,  421. 

Fry,  James  B.,  provost  marshal, 
Morton’s  letter  to  concerning 
commutation  for  military  service, 
I,  201. 

Frye,  Wm.  P.  (Senator),  member  of 
committee  to  investigate  Louis¬ 
iana  elections,  II,  297. 

Fugitive  Slave  law,  Morton  answers 
Willard  as  to  constitutionality  of, 
52i  Morton  refers  to  in  speech 
on  frauds  in  Rep.  party  1876,  II, 

4°7; 

Funding  bill,  Sherman’s  substitute 
for,  II,  69;  passes  both  houses  but 
not  approved  by  President,  II,  73. 
Funeral,  Morton’s,  II,  503-506. 
Furloughs  for  voters,  Morton’s  ap¬ 
plication  to  Lincoln  for,  I,  365- 
366;  letter  to  Stanton  from  Indi¬ 
ana  Republicans  asking  for,  368; 
Lincoln  to  Sherman  in  regard  to, 
x>  3.69-37o. 

Gannin,  Lindsey,  letter  to,  relating 
to  killing  Morton,  I,  425  (note). 
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Garber,  M.  C.,  editor  of  Madison 
Courier ,  criticises  Morton,  I,  152. 

Garfield,  James  A., member  Electoral 
Commission,  II,  461;  opinion  in 
Louisiana  case,  II,  466  (note), 
468  (note);  concerning  Morton’s 
arrogance,  II,  517  (note);  patron 
of  congressional  library,  II,  52S. 

Gazette  (Cincinnati),  favors  candi¬ 
dacy  of  Bristow,  II,  390. 

Gazette ,  Little  Rock,  upon  Morton’s 
visit  at  Hot  Springs,  II,  349. 

Geneva,  Morton  at,  I,  462. 

Georgia,  bill  for  admission  of,  11,47; 
constitution  adopted  by,  II,  47; 
Morton  speaks  of  constitution  of, 
11,48;  nullification  in  legislature  of, 
II,  5S;  suffrage  in,  II,  107;  15th 
amendment  rejected  by  legislature 
of,  II,  120;  Morton’s  bill  to  aid  re¬ 
construction  in,  II,  120-125;  rati¬ 
fies  the  15th  amendment,  II,  125; 
second  bill  to  admit  Georgia  to 
representation,  II,  138;  strife  in 
legislature  of,  II,  141;  result  of 
election  in  1870  in,  II,  381-384. 

Gettysburg,  battle  of,  I,  246;  Morton 
with  Lincoln  at,  II,  132;  Morton’s 
speech  at  dedication  of  monument 
at,  II,  132-133. 

Given,  W.  S.,  in  legislature  of  ’63, 
“a  Cromwell  at  the  door,”  I,  234. 

Godwin,  Parke,  at  meeting  of  re¬ 
formers  to  prevent  election  of 
Blaine,  Conkling  or  Morton,  II, 
396-  , 

Gold,  Morton’s  references  to  in  his 
resumption  speech,  II,  75 — 78 ;  85 
-87;  governed  by  law  of  demand 
and  supply,  II,  75;  paper  money 
drives  out  silver  and,  II,  75;  the 
fallacy  of  buying  bonds  with  sur¬ 
plus,  II,  77;  should  be  kept  to  re¬ 
deem  greenbacks,  II,  78;  amount 
of,  required  to  begin  resumption, 
II,  85;  how  to  procure  gold  for 
redemption,  II,  87;  estimated  pro¬ 
duct  of  mines  in  year  ’68-69,  II, 
87. 

Goode,  John  (M.  C.),  his  remarks 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 
upon  electoral  count,  II,  442. 

Gooding,  Colonel,  Sentinel's  re¬ 
marks  in  regard  to,  I,  232. 

Gooding,  David,  holds  Morton  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Johnson’s  shortcom¬ 
ings  as  to  reconstruction,  I,  482; 
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invited  to  “trot  out  Moses,”  I, 

483- 

Goodwin,  Rev.  Thomas  A.,  delegate 
with  Morton  to  Pittsburgh  con¬ 
vention,  I,  44. 

Gordon,  John  B.  (Senator),  depre¬ 
cates  Toombs’  speech,  II,  382;  in¬ 
troduces  resolution  on  whisky 
frauds,  II,  382-3S3;  answered  by 
Morton,  II,  3S3-385;  “The  world, 
the  flesh  and  the  senator  from  In¬ 
diana,”  II,  384;  concerning  Hayes’ 
Southern  policy,  II,  482. 

Gordon,  Jonathan  W.,  defends  con¬ 
spirators  in  treason  trials,  I,  427. 

Gorham,  H.  C.,  Morton’s  letter  to 
regarding  back  pay,  II.  315. 

Goshen  (Ind.),  passes  resolutions 
upon  Morton’s  death,  II,  502. 

Gosport,  Willard’s  speech  at,  de¬ 
clares  Morton  has  refused  to 
make  joint-canvass,  I,  53. 

Governments,  Southern  states  at 
close  of  war  without,  II,  17. 

Governor,  Morton  becomes,  vol.  I, 
ch.  9,  pp.  101-112;  Morton  re¬ 
nominated,  I,  291. 

Governors  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Iowa,  meeting  of,  I, 
290. 

Governors  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Ill¬ 
inois,  meeting  of  the,  I,  140;  criti¬ 
cised  by  Garber,  I,  152. 

“  Grand  American  Legion,”  I,  376. 

Grand  jury  of  U.  S.  Dist.  court,  re¬ 
ports  concerning  K.  G.  C.,  I,  381. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  seizes  Paducah, 
I,  144  (note);  takes  Fort  Donel- 
son,  I,  147;  at  Pittsburg  Landing, 
I,  178;  disbands  109th  Hi.  Reg.,  I, 
245;  at  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 
I,  438;  accompanies  Johnson  in 
his  swing  around  the  circle,  1, 483; 
to  appoint  officers  in  the  South  as 
general  of  the  army  under  Stevens 
bill,  I,  484;  Doolittle’s  comment 
upon  negro  suffrage  policy,  II,  16; 
nominated  President,  II,  46;  his 
majority,  II,  61;  gossip  as  to  cabi¬ 
net  of,  II,  73;  embarrassed  by 
“  Tenure-of-Office  act,”  IT,  12S; 
recommends  its  repeal,  II,  132; 
offers  Morton  English  mission.  II, 
143;  sends  Babcock  to  San  Do¬ 
mingo,  II,  147;  eager  for  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Dominica,  II,  148;  his 
misunderstanding  with  Sumner, 
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II,  149;  his  message  favoring  an¬ 
nexation,  1S70,  II,  150-151,  145, 
146  (note);  interview  with  Mor¬ 
ton,  II,  151  (note);  Sumner’s  at¬ 
tack  upon,  II,  152-155;  defended 
bj  Morton,  II,  156-160;  Chandler, 
II,  162;  Conkling,  II,  163;  Ed¬ 
munds,  II,  164;  Morton’s  letter  on 
controversy  between  Sumner  and, 
II,  165-167;  Sumner  does  not 


'  D  m  *  *  1JUI 

agree  with  on  Alabama  claims, 
II,  174,  and  note;  Sumner  renews 
attack  upon,  II,  179;  report  of  San 
Domingo  commission,  II,  1S5; 
Morton  advocates  renomination 
of,  II,  197;  G.  appoints  civil  serv¬ 
ice  commission,  II,  16;  civil  serv¬ 
ice  reform,  II,  220;  “Liberal  Re¬ 
publican  ”  movement  against,  II, 
228;  _  Morton  on  Schurz’s  op¬ 
position  to,  II,  244-245;  Sum¬ 
ners  Philippic  against,  II,  252; 
opposition  to  second  term  of,  II’ 
255;  II,  257;  Democrats  hold 
Morton  responsible  for,  II,  264 
(note)-265;  charges  against,  II, 
266,  re-elected,  II,  26S;  Morton 
interviews  him  in  relation  to  Lou¬ 
isiana  affairs,  II,  284;  G.  sends 
troops  to  Louisiana,  II,  291;  in 
quiries  as  to  his  military  interfer¬ 
ence  in  Louisiana,  II,  292,  294- 
his  ansiver,  II,  293;  Sentinel' s 
comments,  II  295  '(note),  mes¬ 
sage  upon  panic  of  1873,  II, 
318;  vetoes  currency  bill,  II,  333J 
o34>  oilers  Morton  Chief  Justice¬ 
ship,  II,  339;  indorsed  by  Indiana 
convention,  1874,  II,  344;  orders 
insurgents  in  Louisiana  to  dis¬ 
perse,  II,  349;  spoken  of  for  third 
term,  II,  387;  favors  Conkling  for 
Piesident,  II,  397;  Cin.  conven¬ 
tion  of  1876  indorses  administra¬ 
tion  of,  II,  39S;  dissatisfaction 
with  second  term  of,  II,  403;  de¬ 
falcations  during  administration 
of,  II,  410;  sends  “visiting  states¬ 
men”  to  Louisiana,  II,  433;  sends 
report  upon  Louisiana  election  to 
Senate,  II,  436;  his  influence  in 
electoral  count  considered,  II,  443- 
his  instructions  to  Augur.  Il’aSo- 
fidelity  to  his  friends,  II,  322.’  4  ’ 

Greeley,  Horace,  favors  acquies¬ 
cence  in  secession,  I,  S6;  meets 
Confederate  commissioners  at 


Niagara  and  asks  for  armistice, 
I,  343  (note)-344  (note);  his  ne¬ 
gotiations  add  to  discontent,  I 
363;  negotiations  -with  Confeder¬ 
ate  commissioners  in  Canada,  I, 
401;  letter  in  Tribune  attacking 
Mortan’s  views  on  resumption,  II, 
89-91;  Morton’s  answer  in  Trib¬ 
une.  to,  II,  92-94,  and  see  92  note; 
v-rites  a  second  letter,  II,  94-95- 
Morton’s  second  letter  to,  II,  95- 
97;  writes  editorials  against  Mor¬ 
ton,  II,  97;  nominated  for  Presi¬ 
dent  by  Liberal  Republicans,  II, 
256;  indorsed  by  Dem.  Nat.  con¬ 
vention,  II,  263;  Morton’s  speech 
at  Rushville  upon,  II,  263-264. 
Green,  Ashbel.  counsel  for  Tilden 
electors,  II,  461. 

Gieenbacks,  sentiment  in  Indiana 
favoring,  II,  43;  Morton  criticises 
Hendricks’  speech  upon,  II  33- 
Morton’s  letter  in  Jour?ial  upon! 
G-  65-66;  reasons  for  depreciation 
of,  II,  76;  buying  of  bonds  would 
depreciate,  II,  77;  gold  should  be 
kept  to  redeem,  II,  78;  McCul- 
lough’s  plan  for  appreciating,  II, 
00  01 ,  folly  of  taking  away  legal- 
tender  quality  of,  II,  82;  Morton’s 
candidacy  for  President  weakened 
by  Indiana  craze  for,  II,  3S9 
Greencastle  (Ind.),  McDonald 
speaks  at,  I,  301;  Morton  answers 
McDonald  at,  I,  301;  quotation 
from  speeches  at,  I,  3I0  (note); 
325  (note)  and  326  (note);  I,  332; 
Morton  speaks  at  (1868),  II  cc- 
answers  Hendricks  (1872),  II  037! 
resolutions  upon  death  of  Morton 
II,  502  (note). 

Green  County  (Ind.),  meeting  to  op¬ 
pose  the  prosecution  of  the  war  I 
383  (note).  ’  ’ 

Gre^am  Walter  Q.,  introduces  a 
militia  bill  in  legislature,  1S61  I 
}  10;  declares  resolution  of  Polk’an 
insult  in  legislature  of  1861, 1,  i22- 
his  opinion  of  Morton’s  recon¬ 
struction  speech,  II,  42  (note); 
supports  Bristow  for  President^ 

II.  397;  his  remarks  upon  Morton 
at  bar  meeting,  II,  302  (note),  at 
Morton’s  funeral,  II,  303. 

Groesbeck,  William  S, 'Morton  re¬ 
fers  to  in  speech  at  Athens,  II 
3I5-  ’ 
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Grose,  William,  delegate  with  Mor¬ 
ton  to  Pittsburgh  convention,  I, 
44* 

Grover,  Lafavette,  governor  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  certifies  to  Cronin  as  elec¬ 
tor,  II,  433;  II,  471;  cipher  dis¬ 
patches,  II,  435  (note);  sub-com¬ 
mittee  sent  to  investigate  charges 
against,  II,  491;  Morton  takes 
lead  in  investigation  of,  II,  493; 
report  of  committee,  II,  493 
(note)-494  (note). 

Habeas  Corpus,  bill  to  continue 
president’s  power  to  suspend,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Scott,  II,  197;  Blair 
and  Baj'ard  oppose,  II,  198;  Mor¬ 
ton  supports,  II,  198-200. 
Hackleman,  Pleasant  A.,  commis¬ 
sioner  at  Virginia  convention,  I, 
105. 

Halleck,  Henry  W.,  General,  Mor¬ 
ton’s  telegram  to  in  regard  to  pris¬ 
oners  taken  at  Ft.  Donelson,  I, 
167;  dismisses  J.  C.  Walker,  I, 
263  (note). 

Halford,  E.  W.,  his  article  in  New 
York  Times  naming  Morton  for 
presidency,  II,  353-354- 
Halstead,  Murat,  his  recollections 
of  Morton  as  student  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  law  school,  I,  19;  editor  of 
Cincinnati  Commercial  in  1876, 
II,  390;  at  Morton’s  funeral,  II, 
503;  describes  Morton’s  constant 
development,  II,  515;  and  Mor¬ 
ton’s  amiability,  II,  529. 

Hamburg  massacre,  resolution  to 
print  message  upon,  II,  412;  Thur¬ 
man  objects  to,  II,  412;  Morton’s 
remarks  upon,  II,  412;  letters  of 
Governor  Chamberlain  and  At¬ 
torney-General  regarding,  II,  413; 
Morton  discusses,  II,  413. 
Hamilton  (Ohio),  troops  sent  to  dur¬ 
ing  Morgan’s  raid,  I,  283. 

Hamlin  Hannibal,  member  of  com¬ 
mittee  of  inquiry  regarding  com¬ 
munication  of  senators  with  for¬ 
eign  emissaries,  etc.,  II,  251. 
Hammond,  A.  A.,  Governor,  mes¬ 
sage  to  legislature  of,  1, 100;  speaks 
at  flag-raising  over  state-house,  I, 
102;  borrows  money  to  pay  inter¬ 
est  on  public  debt,  I,  108;  appoints 
officers  in  militia  just  before  his 
term  expires,  I,  no. 


Hampton,  Wade,  his  policy  toward 
the  negro,  II,  59;  organizes  rival 
government  to  Chamberlain’s  in 
S.  Carolina,  II,  482;  Chamberlain 
turns  over  state  government  to,  II, 
486. 

Hanna,  Bayless  W.,  his  resolution  in 
1S63  that  the  message  of  Seymour 
be  adopted,  I,  217;  member  of  com¬ 
mittee  on  arbitrary  arrests,  I,  223; 
introduces  bill  creating  “executive 
council”  and  military  bill,  I,  236; 
his  efforts  to  have  military  bill 
passed,  I,  23S  (note). 

Hanna,  Judge,  his  opinion  in  case 
concerning  interest  on  state  debt, 
!,  258,  259.  _  . 

Hanna,  Representative,  at  Morton  s 
funeral,  II,  503. 

Hannaman,  Dr.  William,  made  gen¬ 
eral  agent  of  “military  agency,”  I, 
162;  given  charge  “Indiana  sani¬ 
tary  commission,”  I,  163;  reference 
to  Morton’s  efforts  in  report  of,  I, 
165  (note). 

Hardesty,  J.,  his  correspondence 
seized  in  Voorhees’  office,  I,  392 
(note). 

Harlan,  James,  Senator,  has  radical 
views  upon  reconstruction  in 
Johnson’s  cabinet,  I,  464;  supports 
Morton  as  to  annexation  of  Do¬ 
minica,  II,  148;  attends  cabinet 
meeting  in  reference  to  Washing¬ 
ton  treaty,  II,  176;  member  of 
Com.  on  Retrenchment  and  Re¬ 
form,  II,  2x9;  opposes  Sumner  in 
French  arms  debate,  II,  229;  on 
committee  to  investigate  sale  of 
arms  to  France,  II.  251;  at  Mor¬ 
ton’s  funeral,  II,  503. 

Harlan,  John  M.,  nominates  Bris¬ 
tow  at  Cincinnati,  II,  399;  upon 
New  Orleans  commission  ap¬ 


pointed  by  Hayes,  II,  486;  tells  of 
esteem  of  colored  people  for  Mor¬ 
ton,  II,  515  (note). 

Harney,  J.  F.,  declares  Gen’l  Ass. 
is  no  mob  to  have  Governor’s  mes¬ 
sage  thrown  in  its  face,  I,  216;  his 
resolution  in  regard  to  soldiers’ 
resolutions,  I,  234. 

Harper’s  Weekly,  caricatures  Mor¬ 
ton,  II,  334;  comment  upon  Mor¬ 
ton’s  Terre  Haute  speech,  II,  348 
(note);  on  Morton’s  Urbana 
speech,  II,  361  (note). 
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Harrison  (Ohio),  Morgan  at,  I,  283. 
Harrison,  Alfred,  treasurer  Indiana 
Sanitary  Commission,  I,  163. 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  volunteers,  I, 
184;  counsel  for  military  commis¬ 
sion,  I,  431;  becomes  candidate 
for  governor,  11,415;  his  remarks 
upon  Morton  at  bar  meeting,  II, 
502  (note). 

Harrison,  J.  C„  thought  to  have  in¬ 
formation  detrimental  to  Blaine, 
I.  390-391- 

Harrison,  Wm.  M.,  secretary  O.  A. 
K.;  I,  387;  estimate  of  member¬ 
ship  of  O.  A.  K.,  I,  395;  testi¬ 
mony  of,  I,  424;  release  demanded, 
I,  426. 

Harrison  &  Tyler,  defalcations  dur¬ 
ing  administrations  of,  II,  410. 
Hartford  City,  the  draft  resisted  at, 
I,  199;  report  of  committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  resistance  at,  I,  221. 
Hartford  convention  of  1814,  II,  204. 
Hartranft,  John  F„  elected  Gov.  of 
Pennsylvania,  II,  267;  candidate 
for  Presidency  in  1876,  II,  3S7- 
388;  II,  397;"  II, 

400;  used  by 
Cameron  to  defeat  Blaine,  II,  400; 
1st  ballot  for,  II,  400. 

Hascall,  Milo  S.,  General,  prepares 
for  outbreak  at  Deni,  mass  meet¬ 
ing,  Indpls.  May  20,  ’63;  I,  273;  de¬ 
mands  surrender  of  firearms  on 
trains,  I,  276—277;  placed  in  com¬ 
mand  of  troops  sent  to  Hamilton, 
I,  283;  sends  men  to  arrest  “But¬ 
ternuts”  at  Centreville,  I,  3S5. 
Hatch  on  Louisiana  Returning 
Board,  I,  276. 

Hawkins  on  Returning  Board  in 
Louisiana,  II,  276. 

Hawley,  General  Joseph  R.,  upon 
New  Orleans  commission,  II,  4S6 
(note). 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Ohio  1867,  II,  13; 
elected,  II,  14;  candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  1875,  II,  357;  elected,  II, 
363;  candidate  for  President  1876, 
IIi  387*  3^8,  397,  398;  Noyes  nom¬ 
inates,  II,  400;  ballots  for,  II,  400- 
401;  Hayes  nominated,  II,  401; 
congratulations  from  other  candi¬ 
dates,  II,  402;  his  letter  of  accep¬ 
tance,  11,404;  Chandler’s  telegram 
claiming  election  of,  II,  432;  elec¬ 
toral  college  elects,  II,  433 ^regu¬ 


lar  returns  favorable  to,  II,  443, 
444.  See  electoral  bill,  II,  ch. 
XXII,  pp.  441  to  459;  Electoral 
Commission,  II,  ch.  XXIII,  pp. 
461  to  477;  asks  Morton’s  advice 
as  to  his  cabinet,  II,  479;  Hollo¬ 
way  gives  Morton’s  views  to,  II, 
479-4S0;  rumors  as  to  Southern 
policy  of,  II,  482;  Morton’s  pre¬ 
dictions  as  to  policy  of,  II,  4S2 
(note);Blaine’s  reference  to  South¬ 
ern  policy  of,  II,  484;  sends  com¬ 
mission  to  New  Orleans,  II.  485; 
Morton’s  letter  upon  Southern 
policy  of,  II,  487-488;  Hayes’ com¬ 
ment  upon  Morton’s  letter,  488 
(note);  visits  Morton  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  II,  495;  Morton’s  last  ar¬ 
ticle  in  Journal  urging  Repub¬ 
lican  support  of,  II,  498-501;  con¬ 
versation  concerning  Morton  at 
home  of,  II,  517  (note);  Morton 
first  to  send  congratulations  to, 
II,  520. 

Hayes  electors,  counsel  for,  II,  461, 
462;  in  Florida,  II,  462,463;  Mat¬ 
thews’  argument  on  behalf  of,  II, 
463  (note);  in  Louisiana,  II,  466; 
in  Oregon,  II,  470,  471;  in  South 
Carolina,  II,  473-474,  475- 

Hayes  Tilden  campaign,  II,  ch.  XX, 
PP-  4°3~42S;  dispute  over  the  elec¬ 
tion,  II,  ch.  XXI,  pp.  432-439. 

Hays,  Charles,  letter  upon  Southern 
outrages,  II,  350. 

Hayti,  relations  between  Dominica 
and,  II,  147;  threatened  by  Amer¬ 
ican  navy,  II,  153-154;  treaty  with 
France,  II,  154;  Saget  President 
of,  154;  Morton  discusses  Grant’s 
threats  against,  II,  157-158;  Mor¬ 
ton  discusses  Hayti’s  right  to  in¬ 
vade  Dominica  pending  negotia¬ 
tions  for  annexation,  II,  179,  1S0. 

Health,  Morton’s,  during  summer 
*865,  I,  453;  stricken  with  paraly- 
sis,  I,  454;  Morton  determines  to 
go  to  Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  I,  456; 
undergoes  moxa  treatment,  I,  460- 
461;  II.  52,  II,  145;  illness  during 
San  Domingo  debate,  II,  167 
(note);  in  summer  of  1S73,  II,  214 
(note);  during  summer  1874.  II, 
350;  May  3,  1876,  II,  395;  brought 
forward  against  his  nomination, 
II.  396;  at  time  of  speech  upon 
electoral  bill,  II,  443,  452  and 
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note;  final  illness  and  death,  II, 
494-506.  _ 

Heffren,  Horace,  offers  resolution 
(iS6i)  on  slavery  question,  I,  99; 
his  bloodless  encounter  'with 
Moody,  I,  105  (note);  signs  mi¬ 
nority  report  on  frauds  in  build¬ 
ing  state  prison  (1S59),  I,  109;  re¬ 
marks  as  to  arms  in  arsenal  (1861), 

I,  no;  his  change  of  heart,  I, 
m ;  takes  part  in  raising  troops 
and  is  appointed  major,  I,  150; 
Dep.  Grand  Commander  O.  A. 
K.  I,  391;  Stidger  has  interviews 
with,  I,  406  (note);  arrested  and 
turns  state  evidence,  I,  424-425; 
release  demanded,  I,  426. 

Henderson  (Ky.)  seized,  I,  184. 

Henderson,  John  B.,  Senator  from 
Missouri,  upon  the  cotton  tax,  II, 
8;  upon  bill  to  increase  currency, 

II,  69;  made  original  draft  ot  15th 
amendment,  II,  103-104. 

Henderson,  William,  Dem.  candi¬ 
date  (1864),  publishes  card,  I,  41 1. 

Hendricks,  Thomas  A.,  nominated 
for  Governor,  I,  65;  supports 
resolutions  of  Dem.  state  con¬ 
vention  1861,  I,  99;  speaks  of 
“state  equality”  at  flag  raising 
1861,  I,  102;  his  letter  to  establish 
his  loyalty,  I,  116  (note);  lamen¬ 
tations  at  Dem.  convention  1862, 
I,  175;  speaks  of  a  union  of  the 
Northwest,  I,  176;  Republicans 
of  legislature  bolt  to  prevent  elec¬ 
tion  to  Senate,  I,  214;  chosen  sen¬ 
ator,  I,  220;  his  views  at  the  time 
of  his  election,  I,  220  (note) ;  speaks 
at  Dem.  mass-meeting  May  20  ’63, 
I,  273,  I,  274;  soldiers  interrupt 
speech  of,  I,  275  (note);  counsel 
for  Milligan,  1,431;  protected  by 
Morton  from  violence  at  meeting 
after  death  of  Lincoln,  I,  439;  his 
estimate  of  Morton’s  Masonic  Hall 
speech,  I,  478;  refers  to  Morton’s 
Richmond  speech,  II,  7;  speaks 
in  favor  of  admitting  Philip  F. 
Thomas,  II,  11-12;  congratulates 
Morton  after  speech  on  recon¬ 
struction,  11,42;  Morton  criticises 
his  position  upon  greenbacks  and 
banking  system,  II,  53-55;  nomi¬ 
nated  for  Governor,  II,  61;  criti¬ 
cises  Republicans  for  attempting 
to  force  15th  amendment  on  the 


country,  II,  104;  laboring  at  “Pres¬ 
idential  war,”  II,  145  (note);  says 
“a  vote  for  Grant  is  a  vote  for  Mor¬ 
ton,”  II,  257 ;  Morton  compares 
his  own  record  with  that  of,  II, 
257-258;  Morton  attacks  him  in  a 
speech  at  Muncie,  II,  259;  defends 
his  war  record,  II,  259-260;  Mor¬ 
ton  at  Lafayette  upon,  II,  260-263; 
elected  Governor,  II,  267;  would 
appoint  Morton’s  successor  should 
Morton  accept  English  mission, 
II,  340;  Harper's  Weekly  upon 
Hendricks’  speech  at  Dem.  con¬ 
vention,  II,  348  (note);  Halford 
contrasts  Morton  and  Hendricks, 
II,  354;  accuses  Morton  of  writ¬ 
ing  article  in  the  Journal ,  II,  354; 
Morton’s  article  upon,  II,  354, 
355  (note);  controversy  in  Ohio 
campaign  between  Morton  and, 
II,  356;  candidate  for  President 
at  St.  Louis  convention,  II,  403; 
nominated  for  Vice-President  at 
St.  Louis,  II,  404;  Morton  dis¬ 
cusses  letter  of  acceptance  of, 
II,  412;  Morton’s  arraignment  of, 
II,  417-420;  political  career  of, 
II,  417-41S;  his  speech  upon 
Northwestern  Confederacy,  II, 
418-419;  his  hatred  of  the  negro, 
II,  419;  Morton  repeats  his  at¬ 
tacks  upon,  II,  420;  answers  Mor¬ 
ton,  II,  420;  Morton  challenges 
him  to  joint  discussion,  II,  421  and 
note;  declines  Morton’s  offer,  II, 
421;  Morton  continues  to  attack, 
II,  422-423;  Hendricks  answers 
Morton  at  Rushville,  II,  423-424; 
conversation  with  Lincoln,  II, 
424  (note);  Morton’s  answer  to 
Rushville  speech,  II,  424-425; 
Democratic  plurality  in  Indiana 
for  Tilden  and,  II,  425;  remarks 
at  bar  meeting  upon  Morton,  II, 
502  (note);  speech  upon  North¬ 
western  Confederacy,  11,514;  Mor¬ 
ton’s  preparation  of  speech  ar¬ 
raigning,  II,  522. 

Hendricks  county,  H  H.  Dodd 
speaks  in,  I,  297. 

Herald ,  Indianapolis,  Morton  re¬ 
fers  to  indorsement  of  Louisville 
convention  in,  I,  470;  attacks  up¬ 
on  Morton  in,  I,  477. 

Herald ,  New  York,  upon  Morton’s 
reconstruction  speech,  11,431  UP‘ 
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on  Morton’s  resumption  speech, 
II,  89  (note);  upon  the  charges  in 
N.  Y.  World,  against  Morton,  II, 
395;  upon  Hayes’  nomination,  II, 
401;  upon  Morton’s  executive 
ability,  II,  516  (note). 

Herron,  Secretary  of  State  in  Lou¬ 
isiana,  removed  by  Warmouth,  II, 
276. 

Heth,  General  Henry,  commands 
advance  guards  of  Kirby  Smith’s 
troops,  I,  191. 

Hibben,  E.  C.,  correspondence  of 
found  in  Voorhees’  office,  I,  392 
(note). 

Hill,  Benj.  H.,  Sen.  Ga.,  reports  bill 
for  increase  of  salaries,  II,  312. 

Hines,  Captain  Thomas  H.,  raid  of, 
I.  279  (note);  article  in  Southern 
Bivouac ,  I,  400;  detailed  to  col¬ 
lect  Confederate  soldiers,  I,  400; 
sent  to  confer  with  Vallandig- 
ham,  I,  401;  with  Castleman  and 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  at  Chicago,  I, 
4*3- 

Hitt,  Hon.  R.  R.,  accountof  Morton’s 
mission  to  Paris,  1,457-458  (note); 
assisted  Morton  prepare  speech 
on  Colfax  massacre,  II,  287  (note); 
Morton’s  remarks  to  Hitt  concern¬ 
ing  Caldwell  bribery,  II,  301;  aids 
Morton  in  preparation  of  Cald¬ 
well  speech,  II,  309;  accompanies 
Morton  to  Hot  Springs,  II,  314; 
tells  of  Morton  and  Chief  Justice¬ 
ship,  II,  339;  describes  Morton’s 
manner  of  preparing  speeches,  II, 

5 1 0— 5 1 1 ;  tells  of  Morton’s  power 
over  others,  II,  517;  of  Morton’s 
integrity,  II,  523  and  note. 

Hoadley,  George,  counsel  for  Tilden 
electors,  11,461;  argument  in  Ore¬ 
gon  case,  II,  471. 

Hoar,  E.  R.,  member  Joint  High 
Commission,  II,  175  (note);  mem¬ 
ber  Senate  committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  Louisiana  elections,  II,  297; 
member  Electoral  Commission, 
II,  461. 

Hobson,  General  Edward  H.,  in 
pursuit  of  Morgan,  I,  2S0. 

Hoffman,  John  T.,  mentioned  for 
Presidency  by  True  Georgian, 
II,  145. 

Holcombe,  J.  P„  Confederate  Com¬ 
missioner  to  Canada,  I,  400-401. 

Holcombe,  S.  M.,  offers  in  legisla¬ 


ture  1863  resolution  of  instruction 
to  congressmen  to  oppose  eman¬ 
cipation  or  resign,  I,  230  (note). 

Holliday,  Ben,  Morton  guest  of  in 
California,  II,  494. 

Holliday,  John  II.,  supports  Bristow 
at  Cincinnati  convention,  II,  397. 

Holloway,  D.  P.,  nominated  for 
Congress  in  1854,  I,  42. 

Holloway,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  goes  with 
the  Mortons  to  California,  II,  352 
(note). 

Holloway,  Wm.  R.,  sent  by  Morton 
in  search  of  overcoats  for  soldiers, 
I,  155;  answers  Wyeth’s  article 
upon  Camp  Morton,  1,  169  (note); 
lays  Morton’s  plan  for  opening 
the  Mississippi  before  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  I,  18 1 ;  explains  Morton’s 
accounts  (1863),!,  222;  tells  of  the 
preparation  of  Morton’s  Masonic 
hall  speech  to,  I,  469;  relates 
Hendricks’  comment  upon  Ma¬ 
sonic  Plall  speech,  478;  relates  in¬ 
terview  between  Grant  and  Mor¬ 
ton,  II,  i5i_(note);  conference  with 
Cameron  at  Cincinnati  conven¬ 
tion,  II,  400;  sent  by  Morton  to 
consult  Hayes  regarding  his  cabi¬ 
net,  II,  479-480;  meets  Morton  at 
Cheyenne,  II,  495;  tells  of  Mor¬ 
ton’s  aversion  to  quoting  poetry 
in  speeches,  II,  509  (note). 

Holt,  Judge  Joseph,  influence  over 
Buchanan,  II,  13. 

Homestead  law,  Morton’s  views  of, 
I,  72;  Morton’s  tribute  to  Andrew 
Johnson  concerning,  II,  377. 

Hood,  Francis  B.,  opposes  bill  tore- 
pay  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  I, 
436- 

Hood,  General  John  B.,  defeated  at 
Nashville,  I,  438. 

Hook,  John,  quoted  by  Trumbull, 
H,  247. 

Hord,  Oscar  B.,  Attorney  General  of 
Indiana, gives  opinion  that  interest 
on  state  debt  can  not  be  paid,  I, 
2571  his  part  in  mandamus  suit,  I, 
258;  renominated  in  1S64,  1,301; 
member  of  Sons  of  Liberty,  I,  362; 
publishes  card  with  other  candi¬ 
dates  in  Sentinel ,  I,  41 1. 

Horsey,  Stephen,  Son  of  Liberty, 
arrested,  I,  424;  his  release  de¬ 
manded,  I,  426;  condemned  to 
death,  I,  427;  sentence  commuted, 
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I,  427;  set  free,  I,  431;  subsequent 
indictment  of,  I,  431  (note). 

Hoshour,  Samuel  K.,  opens  the 
“Wayne  County  Seminary,”  I,  8; 
gives  a  description  of  his  school, 
I,  8;  at  Morton’s  funeral,  II,  506. 

Hot  Springs  (Ark.),  Morton  goes  to, 
H>  5>  3H  and  note;  348;  349. 

House  of  Commons,  Morton  visits, 
I,  462. 

Houses  of  Correction,  Morton  ad¬ 
vocates  institution  of,  I,  455. 

Hovey,  General  Alvin  P.,  account 
of  Willard-Morton  debate,  I,  56; 
inspects  camp  Morton,  each  week, 
I,  169  (note);  address  from  regi¬ 
ments  in  Arkansas,  I,  233;  insti¬ 
tutes  tribunal  for  trial  of  H.  H. 
Dodd,  I,  419;  issues  address  on 
conspiracy  in  Indiana,  I,  421; 
Bingham  arrested  by,  I,  423;  Hef- 
fern’s  interview  with,  I,  424;  plots 
against  Morton  and  Hovey,  I, 
425;  at  receptions  for  veterans,  I, 
445- 

Howard,  Senator  Jacob  M.,  remark 
upon  President  Johnson’s  estimate 
of  cost  of  reconstruction,  II,  7. 

Howe,  Samuel  G.,  San  Domingo 
Commissioner,  II,  168. 

Howe,  T.  O.,  Senator,  gives  reasons 
for  removing  Sumner,  II,  170— 171; 
speech  upon  Sumner’s  fall,  II, 
181;  member  of  Com.  on  Re¬ 
trenchment  and  Reform,  II,  219; 
member  Rep.  caucus  com.  on  re¬ 
sumption,  II,  336. 

Hughes,  James,  president  Dem. 
state  convention,  1834,  1,38;  Dem. 
candidate  for  congress  announced 
to  be  with  Morton  at  Blooming¬ 
ton,  I,  54,  53;  spoken  of  for  sena- 
torship  in  1868,  II,  62. 

Humphrej-s,  Florida  elector,  eligi¬ 
bility  of,  II,  463. 

Humphreys,  Andrew,  submits  plan 
for  suspension  of  hostilities  in 
legislature  of  1863,  I,  229  (note); 
“major-general”  in  Sons  of  Lib¬ 
erty,  I,  396,  arrested,  I,  424;  release 
demanded,  I,  426;  trial  of,  I,  426- 
427;  subsequent  indictment  of,  I, 
431  (note), 

“  Hundred  days  ”  movement,  Mor¬ 
ton  originated,  I,  289. 

Hunter,  Colonel,  prepares  soldiers’ 
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resolutions,  and  called  an  Abo¬ 
litionist  by  Sentinel,  I,  232. 

Hunton  Eppa,  member  Electoral 
Commission,  II,  461. 

Hurd,  Frank  H.,  Rep.,  states  objec¬ 
tions  to  Republican  certificate 
from  S.  Carolina,  II,  473-474. 

“  I  am  the  state,”  vol.  I,  ch.  22,  pp. 
253-272. 

Inaugural  address  by  Morton,  1865, 
I>  435-436- 

Illinois  campaign,  1872,  Morton  in, 
II,  267. 

“Inalienable  rights”  discussed  in 
Morton’s  4th  of  July  speech,  I, 
248. 

Indiana  Legion,  no  money  to  pay, 

I,  256;  oppose  Morgan’s  raid,  I, 
279;  pursue  Hines,  I,  279  (note); 
at  Corj-don,  I,  282;  Morton’s  ad¬ 
dress  to,  I,  285;  called  out,  I,  291; 
money  appropriated  for,  I,  327; 
Morton  praises,  1,434;  resolution 
asking  Congress  to  place  upon 
pension  rolls,  I,  437. 

Indiana  Sanitary  Commission,  es¬ 
tablishment  of,  163-164;  criticism 
of,  I,  164  (note);  Morton’s  inter¬ 
est  in,  I,  165  and  note;  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  peace  Democrats,  I,  302; 
Morton  asks  investigation  of,  I, 
434;  offers  prize  to  county  giving 
largest  contribution  for,  I,  446. 

“Ineligibility,”  Morton’s  for  gover¬ 
norship,  I,  292  and  note;  Morton’s 
for  senatorship,  484  (note). 

Ingalls  speaks  on  secession  in  S. 
Carolina  convention,  I,  350. 

Ingalls,  Senator  John  J„  tells  of 
Morton’s  plaj'ing  key  bugle,  I,  10 
(note);  speaks  of  Morton’s  strong 
personality,  II,  518;  of  Morton’s 
remark  concerning  Belknap’s  res¬ 
ignation,  II,  524;  regarding  work, 

II,  528. 

Ingersoll,  Col.  Robert  G.,  Morton 
guest  of  at  Peoria,  II,  268;  his 
speech  nominating  Blaine,  11,399; 
friendly  to  Morton  at  Cincinnati 
convention,  II,  399  (note);  listens 
to  Morton’s  speech  on  electoral 
bill,  II,  452;  at  Morton’s  funeral, 
II,  503- 

Interest  on  state  debt,  Democrats 
try  to  force  repudiation  of,  256; 
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act  providing  for  semi-annual  pay¬ 
ment  of,  1,256;  act  directing  treas¬ 
urer  to  pay  each  year,  I,  257; 
suit  for  mandamus,  I,  258,  259; 
Morton  gets  money  from  Stanton 
for,  I,  260,  261;  Morton  applies  to 
Lanier  for  money  for,  I,  262 ;  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Winslow,  La¬ 
nier  &  Co.  and  Walker  in  regard 
to,  I,  263-267  (note);  Morton  of¬ 
fers  to  return  to  Stanton  money 
for,  I,  267;  Winslow,  Lanier  & 
Co.  pay,  1,  268;  Morton’s  account 
of  the  refusal  of  state  officers  to 
pay,  I,  270-272;  account  in  Mor¬ 
ton’s  La  Porte  debate,  I,  310-313; 
Morton  urges  legislature  to  reim¬ 
burse  Winslow  &  Lanier  for,  I, 
435;  the7  are  repaid,  I,  436. 

Internal  Improvement  bonds,  Mor¬ 
ton’s  conversation  with  Baron 
Rothschild  concerning,  I,  461. 

Interstate  commerce,  Morton’s  ar¬ 
guments  upon,  II,  340;  report  of 
committee  upon,  II,  341. 

Investigation  of  Morton’s  accounts, 
I,  221-223;  Morton  relates  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  II,  392-394. 

Jackson  (Ohio),  Morton  criticises 
Hendricks  at,  II,  355-356. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  I,  29;  upon  nul¬ 
lification,  II,  57;  spoils  system 
engrafted  in  “reign”  of,  II,  210; 
defalcations  during  administra¬ 
tion  of,  II,  410. 

Jackson  county  (Ind.),  declaration 
at  meeting  in  (1S63),  that  Union 
could  never  be  restored  by  war,  I, 
382  (note). 

Jacksojiian,  Rushville,  ridicules 
Morton’s  irrepressible  love  of 
country,  I,  67. 

Jameson,  Dr.,  City  Hospital  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  under  care  of,  I,  166. 

Jarboe,  Henry,  tells  of  one  of  Mor¬ 
ton’s  early  cases,  I,  16. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  suggestion  of  as 
to  electoral  count,  II,  441;  his 
election  in  1801  by  House  Reps., 
II,  274  (note). 

Jefferson  Castle,  Kentucky,  letter 
from  K.  C.  G’s  at  Madison  to,  I, 
378. 

Jeffersonville  find.),  Morgan  ex¬ 
pected  to  attack,  I,  281  (note); 


luncheon  served  returning  regi¬ 
ments  at,  I,  281. 

Jenkinson,  Isaac,  (Ind.  legislature, 
1861),  moves  a  request  for  Indiana 
congressmen  to  vote  supplies  for 
war,  I,  100. 

Jewell,  _  Marshall,  candidate  before 
Cincinnati  convention  in  18761 
II,  388,  398. 

Johnson,  Adam  R.,  plunders  New- 
burg,  Indiana,  I,  184. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  nominated  for 
Vice-President  at  Baltimore,  I, 
247-PostPones  execution  of  Bowles 
and  Milligan,  I,  427;  advised  by 
Morton  to  commute  sentence,  I, 
428;  Petit’s  interview  with;  com¬ 
mutes  sentence,  I,  428-430;  de¬ 
nounced  for  cheating  the  gallows, 
I;  43°i  Indiana  delegation  calls  on, 

I,  440;  Morton’s  address  on  recon¬ 
struction  to.  I,  440—441;  his  reply, 
I) 441  jMorton  in  Richmond  speech 
compares  Lincoln’s  course  with 
that  of,  I,  447;  comment  upon 
Richmond  speech,  I,  451;  confides 
to  Morton  a  secret  mission  to 
Louis  Napoleon,  I,  457  (note);  of¬ 
fers  Morton  Austrian  mission,  I, 
462;  disagrees  with  Republicans 
in  Congress,  I,  463;  keeps  Lin¬ 
coln’s  cabinet,  I,  463;  Seward’s  in¬ 
fluence  over,  I,  464;  his  efforts  to 
reconstruct  Southern  states,  I,  464; 
message  of,  I,  465;  vetoes  Freed - 
men’s  Bureau  bill,  I,  466;  vetoes 
civil  rights  bill,  I,  466;  Morton  re¬ 
monstrates  with,  1,466-467;  John¬ 
son  convention  in  Indiana,  I,  482; 
convention  of  his  friends  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  I,  482-483;  “Swings 
around  the  circle,”  I,  4S3;  Tenure- 
of-Office  act,  I,  484;  Congress 
distrusts,  II,  1;  his  answer  as  to 
cost  of  reconstruction,  II,  7;  Doo¬ 
little  says  Johnson  was  carrying 
out  policy  of  Lincoln,  II,  16;  his 
proclamation  as  to  reconstruction, 

II,  17-19;  26-27;  Morton  speaks 
of  policy  of,  II,  37;  impeachment 
of,  II,  46;  fails  to  sign  bill  promis¬ 
ing  to  pay  bonds  in  coin,  II,  99; 
Tenure-of  Office  act  passed  to  re¬ 
strict,  II,  127-128;  Sumner  coun¬ 
sels  Grant  not  to  follow  example 
of,  II,  155;  makes  a  speech  attack¬ 
ing  Grant,  II,  300;  death  of,  II, 
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376;  Morton’s  tribute  to,  II,  376- 
380;  his  traits  of  character,  II,  377; 
his  homestead  bill,  II,  377;  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Union,  II,  378;  influ¬ 
ence  upon. the  North,  II,  379;  serv¬ 
ices  as  military  Governor  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  II,  379;  friendship  between 
Morton  and,  II,  379-380;  II,  396; 
defalcations  and  frauds  during  ad¬ 
ministration  of,  II,  410. 

Johnson-Clarendon  treaty,  rejected 
by  Senate,  II,  143;  Sumner’s 
speech  upon,  II,  174  (note). 

Johnson,  Nimrod  H.,  lawyer  at 
Centreville,  I,  15;  Morton’s  part¬ 
ner,  I,  17;  elected  judge,  I,  17 
(note). 

Johnson  Republicans,  convention  of, 
July  19,  ’66,  at  Indianapolis,  I, 
482;  August  14,  in  Philadelphia, 
I,  482-483. 

Johnson,  Reverdy,  moves  to  admit 
Philip  PI.  Thomas,  II,  10;  his  com¬ 
mendation  of  Morton’s  recon¬ 
struction  speech,  II,  43;  remarks 
concerning  Ku-Klux,  II,  200. 

Johnston,  Albert  Sidney,  abandons 
Bowling  Green,  I,  147;  killed  at 
Pittsburg  landing,  I,  178. 

Johnston,  General  Joseph,  consid¬ 
ered  for  Hayes’  cabinet,  II,  480. 

Joint  High  Commission,  the,  II, 
1 74 — 1 75 ;  members  of,  II,  175; 
Morton  studies  proceedings  of, 
and  Treaty  of  Washington,  II, 

US- 

Joint  debate  (see  debates,  joint). 

Jones,  Aquilla,  state  treasurer,  criti¬ 
cised  in  joint  debate  at  Laporte, 
requested  by  Gov.  Willard  and 
McDonald  to  pay  money  without 
appropriation  to  reorganize  ben¬ 
evolent  institution,  I,  307,  308-310 
(note);  McDonald  justifies,  I,  229, 
330;  Morton  refers  to,  I,  348. 

Journal ,  Boston,  comment  upon 
Morton’s  lecture,  “  The  National 
Idea,”  II,  210;  comment  upon 
Morton’s  last  letter  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  Journal .  II,  50  (note). 

Journal  (Indianapolis),  Rep.  state 
organ,  I,  41;  card  of  Morton  in, 
declining  to  be  candidate  (1856), 
I,  47;  statement  of  Morton’s 
appointments  with  Willard,  I, 
54;  of  meeting  at  Blooming¬ 
ton,  I,  55;  counsels  acquies¬ 


cence  in  secession,  I,  86;  contains 
editorials  looking  forward  to  dis¬ 
solution  of  Union,  1,98;  answers 
Sentinel's  attack  on  Morton  in 
controversy  with  Montgomery,  I, 
161  (note);  Morton’s  appeals  for 
Sanitary  commission  in,  I,  165; 

“  What  Indiana  has  done,”  I,  188; 
on  Indiana’s  alacrity  in  furnishing 
troops,  I,  200  (note);  upon  the  mil¬ 
itary  bill,  I,  23S  (note);  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  on  state  debt,  I, 
267;  ridicules  Sentinel  after  “bat¬ 
tle  of  Pogue’s  Run,”  I,  277;  on 
Morgan’s  raid,  I,  284;  comment 
on  Judge  Perkins’  speech,  I,  298, 
299  (note);  upon  Democratic 
ravings  concerning  Morton,  I, 
468  (note);  488;  Morton’s  letter 
on  the  currency  in,  II,  65-66; 
Morton’s  letter  on  quorum  for 
ratification  of  fifteenth  amend¬ 
ment  in  Indiana, II,  1 1 3—1 1 7  (note); 
Fishback,  editor  of,  II,  165;  Mor¬ 
ton’s  letter  on  currency  question 
in,  II,  334-335;  comment  on  Mor¬ 
ton  in  1874,  II,  349;  article  upon 
Hendricks,  II,  354-355;  offers  re¬ 
ward  for  thief  of  Morton’s  Urbana 
speech,  II,  360;  demands  repeal  of 
resumption  act,  II,  389;  Morton 
makes  suggestions  for  an  article 
on  Hayes’  policy,  II,  498;  bulle¬ 
tins  during  Morton’s  last  sickness, 
II,  501;  comment  upon  Morton’s 
literary  style,  II,  508-509  (note). 

Journal.  Lafayette,  criticises  Mor¬ 
ton’s  letter  on  legality  of  quorum, 
II.  1 17. 

Journal.  Louisville,  Kentucky’s  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Morton,  I,  147,  on 
Morton’s  Masonic  hall  speech,  I, 
477- 

Judiciary,  Committee  on,  reports 
fifteenth  amendment,  II,  104;  bill 
to  aid  reconstruction  in  Georgia, 
II,  120  and  note;  substitute  for  re¬ 
peal  of  Tenure-of-Office  act,  II, 
128;  inquiry  concerning  self-gov¬ 
ernment  in  Louisiana  by,  II,  293. 

Judkins,  Captain,  of  the  Scotia,  I, 

459- 

Julian,  Geo.  W.,  lawyer  at  Centre¬ 
ville,  I,  15;  in  McCorkle  trial,  I, 
24;  in  Culbertson  v.  Whitson,  I, 
27;  organizes  Dark  Lyceum,  1,31; 
Free  Soil  candidate  for  Congress 
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in  1850,  I,  33;  criticises  policy  of 
Indiana  Republicans  in  1856-1858, 
I,  61;  his  political  career,  previous 
to  i860,  I,  61;  opposition  to  Mor¬ 
ton,  I,  62;  speech  at  Raysville 
1857,  I,  62;  at  Rep.  convention,  I, 
62;  criticises  Morton’s  rulings,  I, 
63;  criticises  appointment  of  Sol 
Meredith,  I,  153;  introduces  reso¬ 
lution  in  Congress  opposing  John¬ 
son,  II,  7;  '■'•Vive  le  Julian ,”  II, 
55;  upon  Morton’s  strong  per¬ 
sonality,  II,  518  (note). 

Julian,  Jacob,  defeated  for  Circuit 
Judge  by  Anthony,  I,  22;  in  Mc- 
Corkle  case,  II,  24. 

Kalfus,  Dr.,  arrested  with  other  con¬ 
spirators  in  Louisville,  I,  404 
(note);  conference  of  conspirators 
at  office  of,  I,  405  (note). 

Kansas- Nebraska  bill,  Morton  op¬ 
posed  to,  I,  32;  Morton  begins  agi¬ 
tation  against, I,  36;  forced'through 
Congress,  I,  37;  Morton  and  the 
Indiana  Democrats  split  upon,  I, 
37-39;  its  effect  upon  Northern 
politicians,  I,  41;  “Free  Democ¬ 
racy”  declares  against,  1,41;  Mor¬ 
ton  speaks  against  in  1854,  I,  42- 
43;  Morton  in  debates  with  Mc¬ 
Donald  at  La  Porte  speaks  of,  I, 
346- 

Keitt,  Lawrence  M.,  declarations  in 
South  Carolina  secession  conven¬ 
tion,  I,  350. 

Kellogg,  J.  W.,  presents  name  of 
Jewell  at  Cincinnati  convention 
1876,  II,  398. 

Kellogg,  William  Pitt,  nominated 
for  Gov.  of  Louisiana,  II,  275; 
irregular  proceedings,  II,  276-278; 
fraud  and  violence  in  election,  II, 
279-282;  result  of  recognition  of, 
II,  284;  Grant’s  support  of,  II,  284- 
285;  Morton  sustains,  288,  Kel¬ 
logg  kept  in  power,  289,  asks  aid 
ot  troops,  II,  291;  Morton  upon 
Federal  interference,  II,  294;  Sen¬ 
ate  com.  reports  in  favor  of,  II, 
297;  resolution  adopted  recogniz¬ 
ing,  II,  298;  demand  to  abdicate 
and  consequent  riots,  II,  349;  cer¬ 
tifies  Hayes  electors,  II,  466;  tells 
Morton  of  forged  certificate,  470 
(note) ;  orders  state-house  guarded, 
II,  481;  elected  U.  S.  senator,  II, 


481;  credentials  of,  11,481;  Blaine’s 
resolution  to  admit,  II,  484;  Bayard 
opposes  admission  of,  II,  484; 
Morton  supports  claim  of,  II,  485; 
his  credentials  referred  to  Com. 
on  Priv.  and  Elections,  II,  485; 
Morton’s  letter  as  to  election  of, 
II,  487. 

Kent,  Chancellor,  Morton  quotes  as 
to  electoral  count,  II,  446. 

Kentucky,  Morton’s  solicitude  for, 
I,  1 19;  trade  between  South  and, 
I,  124,  125;  ties  between  Indiana 
and,  I,  1 3 1 ;  traditions  of,  I,  131; 
fears  of  war  in,  I,  143;  invasion  of, 
I,  145;  delivered,  I,  179;  Kirby 
Smith’s  invasion  of  I,  184;  Hoo- 
siers  who  claimed  birth  in,  I,  446; 
Morton’s  story  of,  II,  529  (note). 

Kentucky  neutrality,  I,  ch.  XI,  pp. 
132-148. 

Kerr,  Michael  C.,  efforts  to  check 
conspiracy  in  Indiana,  I,  404. 

Key,  David  M.,  Postmaster-General 
under  Hayes,  asks  for  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Tyner  as  assistant,  II, 
480. 

Kibbey,  John  F.,  goes  with  Morton 
to  visit  counties  on  the  Ohio,  I,  19; 
forms  partnership  with  Morton  in 
1853,  I,  19;  office  of  Morton,  & 
Kibbey,  1,120-121;  with  Morton  in 
McCorkle  trial,  I,  24;  at  confer¬ 
ence  before  district  convention  at 
Cambridge,  I,  40. 

Kilgore,  Congressman,  Morton’s 
telegram  to  concerning  Colfax’s 
interference  with  appointments,  I, 
154  (note). 

Killing  of  General  Nelson,  I,  193- 

I95- 

King,  Thomas,  letter  relating  to 
killing  Morton,  I,  425  (note). 

Kirby  Smith  campaign,  vol.  I,  ch. 
XV,  pp.  183-192. 

Kitchen,  Dr.,  with  Dr.  Jameson  in 
chargeCity  Hospital  at  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  I,  166. 

Klamroth,  Edmund,  one  of  Mor¬ 
ton’s  detectives,  I,  406  (note). 

“  Knights  of  the  Columbian  Star,” 

T:  377- 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  Mor¬ 
ton  denounces,  I,  243;  Morton  ar¬ 
raigns  in  Madison  speech,  I,  246; 
Morgan’s  raid,  I,  284;  history  of 
the  order,  I,  373  to  386;  Morton’s 
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account  of,  I,  374-375;  origin  and 
organization,  I,  275-378;  Dr. 
Bowles  and,  I,  379;  advocates 
Northwestern  Confederacy,  I,  380; 
grand  jury  investigates,  I,  381;  in 
Federal  camps,  I,  381;  plot  Mor¬ 
ton’s  assassination,  I,  383;  encour¬ 
age  desertion,  I,  384  Morton  de¬ 
termines  to  investigate,  I,  385;  at 
Centreville,  I,  385;  similar  organi¬ 
zations,  I,  386;  Morton’s  reference 
in  Masonic  hall  speech  to,  I,  472. 
“Knights  of  the  Iron  Hand,”  I,  377. 
“Knights  of  the  True  Faith,”  I,  377- 
“Knights  of  the  White  Camelia,”  I, 
376. 

Knightstown  (Ind.),  Morton  at, 
when  Kirby  Smith’s  invasion  an¬ 
nounced  I,  186. 

Know-nothings,  principles  of,  I,  40; 
Morton  not  willing  to  connect 
himself  with,  I,  42,  44. 

Kokomo  (Ind.),  Morton  speaks  at, 
II,  264. 

Koszta,  Martin,  release  of,  II,  209. 
Ku-Klux,  Morton  gives  account  of 
organizations  of,  II,  139,  the  out¬ 
rages  of,  II,  140;  what  constitutes, 
II,  190;  object  of,  II,  191;  report 
of  investigating  committee  as  to, 
II,  197;  Morton  considers  evidence 
in  regard  to,  II,  199-200;  organ¬ 
ized  before  attempts  to  reconstruct 
state  governments,  I,  368-369;  the 
devil  understood  to  be  progenitor 
of  II,  385;  generally,  see  vol.  II, 
ch.  IX,  pp.  189  to  200. 

Ku-Klux  act,  the,  provisions  of,  II, 
193;  Morton’s  speech  upon,  193- 
196;  the  constitutionality  of,  II, 
194-196;  passed,  II,  196;  discussed 
by  Morton  in  speech  at  Louisville 
in  1871,  II,  201. 

Lafayette,  Morton  speaks  at  in  1854, 
I,  43;  replies  to  Hendricks  in  1872 
at,  II,  260. 

Lamar,  L.  Q.  C„  Senator,  discus¬ 
sion  of  Thurman,  Morton  and 
Blaine  as  to  credentials  of,  II, 
483,  484;  admitted,  II,  484. 

Lane,  Henry  S.,  president  People’s 
party  convention  1856,  I,  48;  nom¬ 
inated  for  Governor,  I,  66;  elected 
Governor,  I,  84,  speech  at  Rail- 
maulers’  meeting  at  court-house, 
i860,  1,87;  succeeds  Hammond,  I, 


100;  chosen  senator,  I,  101;  speaks 
at  flag  raising  over  State-house,  I, 
192;  at  Morton’s  gala  night  in 
Cincinnati,  I,  191  (note);  Lane’s 
eligibility  for  Senate,  I,  484  (note). 
Lanier,  J.  F.  D.,  agrees  to  loan 
money  to  pay  interest  on  state 
debt,  I,  262;  his  account  of  the 
loan,  I,  269  (note);  see  Winslow, 
Lanier  &  Co. 

La  Porte,  joint  debate  at  (1864),  303- 
3153;  Morton’s  speech  at  (1876),  II, 
420-421. 

Lashle3r’s  tavern,  I,  21. 

Lassalle,  Chas.  B.,  proposes  that  In¬ 
diana  legislature  visit  Kentucky 
(1863),  I,  230  (note). 

Lawrence,  Judge  William,  upon 
New  Orleans  commission,  II,  486 
(note). 

Lawrenceburg,  report  tha't  Morgan 
is  at,  I,  281;  Morton  and  McDon¬ 
ald  at,  I,  360-362;  Morton  speaks 
at,  II,  55. 

Lawyer,  Morton  as  a,  vol.  I,  ch.  II, 
pp.  13-28. 

Leaders  of  Democratic  party  in  In¬ 
diana,  Morton  denounces  in  Ma¬ 
sonic  Hall  speech,  I,  470-474. 
Leavenworth  (Ind.;,  Morton  speaks 
at,  I,  56. 

Lebanon  (Ind.),  Morton  attacks 
Hendricks  at,  II,  420. 

Lebanon  (Ohio),  Morton  speaks  at, 
II,  361. 

Le  Cesne,  Jules,  Remington’s  letter 
to  as  to  sale  of  arms  to  France,  II, 
227,  229. 

Lee,  Gen.  Robert  E.,  invades  Mary¬ 
land,  I,  206. 

“Left-tenant,”  McDonald’s  defini¬ 
tion,  I,  360. 

Legion,  Indiana.  See  Indiana  Le¬ 
gion. 

Legislature  (Ind.)  of  1861, 1,  99, 118- 
124,  140. 

“  of  1863,  I,  213-241,  II,  393, 

394- 

“  of  1865,  I,  433-437- 

“  of  1866,  I,  485-488. 

“  of  1873,  II,  267-269. 

Leib,  Capt.,  telegram  concerning 
overcoats  for  soldiers  in  W est  Vir¬ 
ginia,  I,  157  (note). 

Letters,  Willard  to  Morton,  I,  54; 

I  Morton  to  Willard,  I,  54.  letter 
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from  Morton  to  District  Conven¬ 
tion  on  leaving  Democratic  party, 
I,  40;  Willard  to  Morton  in  joint 
debates,  I,  54;  Morton  to  Willard 
in  joint  debates,  I,  54-55;  Hen¬ 
dricks  to  Journal ,  Apr.,  1861, 
concerning  his  loyalty,  I,  116 
(note);  Col.  Thomas  T.  Critten¬ 
den  to^  Morton,  Apr.,  1861,  on 
Magoffin’s  peace  proposals,  I,  137; 
Morton  to  Crittenden,  May  1, 
I^6j,  I,  157-158;  “Kentuckian”  to 
Cincinnati  Enquirer ,  on  Magof¬ 
fin’s  peace  proposals,  I,  138  (note); 
Morton  to  Journal  regarding 
Major  Montgomery,  I,  160;  Mor¬ 
ton  to  Lincoln  in  reference  to 
Buell  and  McClellan,  I,  196; 
Morton  to  Stanton  on  commuta¬ 
tion  for  military  service,  I,  200— 
201  (note);  Morton  to  J.  B.  Fry, 
Provost  Marshal  on  draft  and 
commutation,  I,  201-202;  Morton 
to  Lincoln  on  opening  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  I,  208-211;  Morton  to 
James  Winslow  on  payment  of 
interest  on  state  debt,  I,  257; 
Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  and  J.  C. 
Walker,  correspondence  regard¬ 
ing  interest  on  state  debt,  I,  263- 
266  (note);  Morton  to  Stanton, 
offers  to  return  money  bor¬ 
rowed,  I,  267-268;  Morton  to 
Ristine,  Feb.  13,  1864,  I,  272;  Per¬ 
kins  to  McDonald  on  the  war,  I, 
318;  Morton  and  others  to  Stanton 
on  draft,  I,  367-369;  Lincoln  to 
Sherman,  I,  369-370;  lady  in  New 
York  to  Morton  telling  of  con¬ 
spiracy,  I,  408-409;  J.  C.  Walker 
to  Morton  demanding  release  of 
arms  seized,  I,  412  (note);  “Son  of 
Liberty”  to  Morton,  I,  425-426; 
Morton  to  his  wife,  I,  453  (note); 

S.  P.  Chase  to  Morton,  I,  456; 
Stanton  to  Morton,  and  Presi- 
dent  Johnson  to  Morton  as  cre¬ 
dentials  in  Furope,  I,  458,  459 
(note);  Blair  to  Broadhead,  June 
30,  ’68,  II,  49-50;  Morton  to 
Indpls.  Journal  upon  greenback 
question, II,  65,  66;  Greeley  attack¬ 
ing  Morton  in  N.  Y.  Tribune , 
IL89-91;  Morton  to  Greeley  in 
Tribune ,  II,  92,  94;  Greeley  re¬ 
plies  to  Morton  in  Tribune ,  II, 
94-96;  Morton  to  Greeley  N.  Y.’  ' 


Times, II,  96-97;  Morton  to  Indpls. 
Journal  on  ratification  by  Indi¬ 
ana  of  15th  amendment,  II,  113- 
117  (note);  Morton  to  his  wife  in 
regard  to  English  Mission,  II,  143- 
H41  Morton  to  Fishback,  II,  145- 
146  (note);  Morton  to  Fishback 
on  Sumner -Grant  controversy, 
II,  165-167;  Morton  to  his  wife, 
II,  167  (note);  Morton  to  his  wife, 
upon  the  publication  of  Wash, 
treaty,  II,  178  (note);  Sumner  to 
Morton,  II,  1S5-186;  Morton  to 
Sumner,  II,  186-187;  Morton  to 
Fishback  upon  Civ.  Ser.  Reform, 
II,  220-221;  Morton  to  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
ton  from  “Hot  Springs,”  II,  314 
(note);  Morton  to  H.C.  Gorham, 
Secy,  of  Senate,  on  “Back  Pay,” 
-^-6  3r5>  Morton  to  Journal  on 
currency  question,  II,  334-3.,,-. 
Auditor  of  Treasury  to  Morton  on 
settlement  of  accounts,  II,  392; 
Manson  to  Friedley  on  Morton’s 
challenge  to  Hendricks  for  joint 
discussion,  II,  421;  Morton  to 
New  York  Times  giving  views 
upon  Hayes’  Southern  policy,  II, 
387-388;  Ludeling  to  Morton  on 
same,  II,  4S9  (note);  Harlan  to 
Morton  in  last  illness,  II,  51  r. 

Lexington  (Ky.),  Morgan  at,  I,  291. 
Liberal  Republicans,”  convention 
of,  II,  228;  Morton  criticises,  II, 
23°~239i  245~246;  Trumbull  de¬ 
fends  resolutions  of,  II,  248;  con¬ 
vention  meets  at  Cincinnati,  II, 
256;  Morton  at  Philadelphia  al¬ 
ludes  to  convention  of,  II,  256. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  nomination  of, 

I,  74;  “sectional  candidate,”  I,  85- 
inaugural  address  of,  I,  87  (note); 
88  (note);  90  (note);  his  opinion 
of  Morton’s  war  speech,  I,  96;  his 
views  on  compromise,  I,  io6(note)  • 
stops  at  Indianapolis,  I,  107;  his 
answer  to  Morton’s  speech,  I, ’107; 
his  cabinet,  I,  113;  Morton  visits 
and  recommends  vigorouswar  pol- 
ic7)  JI31  call  for  troops,  I,  114, 
j  15;  his  reply  to  Magoffin,  I,  143; 
in  regard  to  Morton’s  military  as¬ 
pirations,  I,  1 8 x ;  call  for  300,000 
men,  I,  183;  Morton  interviews, 

I,  260;  advances  money  to  Mor¬ 
ton,  I,  261;  cheers  for  at  Dem 
mass-meeting,  1,276;  resolution  of 
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Indiana  Rep.  Convention  (1864) 
indorsing,  I,  292  and  note;  senti¬ 
ment  in  1864  toward,  I,  296;  his 
comments  on  Cleveland  conven¬ 
tion,  I,  297  (note);  his  renomina¬ 
tion,  I,  297  and  note;  Morton  in  La 
Porte  debate  justifies,  I,  316;  Judge 
Perkins’  letter  on  administration 
of,  I,  3x8;  McDonald  discusses 
Lincoln’s  letter,  “To  all  whom  it 
may  concern,”  I,  343;  candidate  for 
re-election,  I,  363;  Morton’s  re¬ 
marks  upon  his  appointment  of 
McClellan,  I,  364;  interviewed  by 
Morton  in  regard  to  troops  voting, 

I,  366;  asked  by  Morton  to  suspend 
the  draft,  I,  366;  writes  to  Sher¬ 
man  in  regard  to  furlough  for  sol¬ 
diers,  I,  369-370;  electoral  vote  for, 
1,371;  forbearance  toward  Val- 
landigham,  I,  401;  mercy  for  con¬ 
spirators  asked  from,  I,  427;  be¬ 
gins  his  second  term,  I,  438;  Mor¬ 
ton  learns  of  death  of,  I,  438;  his 
body  in  state  at  Indianapolis,  I, 
440;  Morton  tells  his  calculations 
in  regard  to  the  war,  I,  443;  Mor¬ 
ton  compares  course  of  Johnson 
to  that  of,  447;  Morton’s  reminis¬ 
cence  of,  II,  4  (note);  Morton 
discusses  emancipation  proclama¬ 
tion,  II,  39;  Morton  at  Gettysburg 
with,  II,  132;  his  story  “only  a 
noise,”  II,  233;  constitutionality 
of  acts  of,  II,  194;  defalcations 
during  administration  of,  II,  410; 
reference  to  in  Chicago  speech  of 
Hendricks,  II,  422-425;  Hendricks 
speaks  of  his  personal  relations 
with,  II,  424  (note);  Morton  gives 
a  conversation  with  concerning 
Hendricks,  II,  424  (note);  Mor¬ 
ton’s  telegram  in  regard  to  Cra- 
yens,  II,  531  (note). 

“Lines  unto  O.  P.  Morton,  the 
Tirent  of  Injeanny,”  I,  487,  488. 
Little  Rock,  Morton’s  address  at, 
II-  5-6- 

Logan,  Gen.  John  A.,  his  speech  de¬ 
manding  expulsion  of  Bazaine 
from  Mexico,  I,  460;  opposes 
Sumner’s  deposition,  II,  17H  UP' 
on  discussion  of  Com.  on  Re¬ 
trenchment  and  Reform,  II,  219; 
on  committee  to  investigate  sale 
of  arms  to  French,  II,  251;  on 
committee  on  Louisiana  election,  I 


II,  278,  defends  Caldwell,  II,  307- 
308;  Gath’s  remark  upon  his  de¬ 
fense  of  Caldwell,  II,  31 1  (note); 
member  of  committee  to  prepare 
bill  for  resumption,  II,  336. 

Logansport  (Ind.),  passes  resolu¬ 
tions  upon  Morton’s  death,  II, 
502  (note). 

“Logic  of  Events,  The,”  II,  40. 

London,  Morton  visits,  I,  459. 

Long  Branch,  Morton  visits  Grant 

at,  II,  353-  _  .  . 

Longstreet,  James,  on  Louisiana 
Returning  Board,  II,  276. 

Louisiana,  election  law  in,  II,  275* 
Returning  Board  (1872),  II,  276; 
election,  Nov.,  1872,  II,  276;  two 
Returning  Boards,  II,  276,  277; 
resolution  to  investigate,  II,  278; 
majority  report  advises  new  elec¬ 
tion,  II,  278;  Trumbull’s  special 
report  upon,  II,  279;  Morton  fav¬ 
ors  non-interference,  279-2S0 ; 
bill  for  new  election  in,  II,  279; 
Morton  speaks  against,  II,  280; 
Carpenter  favors,  II,  280;  Morton 
speaks  again,  II,  281-283;  defeated, 
II,  283;  Carpenter  gives  notice  he 
will  again  introduce,  II,  285; 
Morton  replies,  II,  285-288;  Car¬ 
penter  introduces,  II,  2S8;  Morton 
opposes,  II,  288-289;  defeated,  II, 
289;  Morton  upon  outrages  in, 
II,  285;  Colfax  massacre  in,  II, 
286;  Kellogg  government  remains, 
II,  2S9;  election,  1S74,  II,  290; 
Federal  force  sent  to,  II,  290;  dis¬ 
turbance  in  organizing  legislature 
in,  II,  291;  Federal  troops  inter¬ 
fere  in,  II,  291-292;  Thurman’s 
resolution  on  Federal  interference, 
II,  292;  Morton  amends  resolu¬ 
tion,  II,  292;  debate  between 
Thurman  and  Morton  upon  out¬ 
rages  in,  II,  292-293;  Schurz 
resolution  on  securing  right  of 
self-government  to,  II,  293-294; 
Morton  upon  Federal  interference 
in,  II,  294-295;  President’s  report 
upon,  II,  295;  report  of  sub-corn, 
of  House  of  Rep.  upon  affairs  of, 
II,  296;  entire  committee  goes 
to  New  Orleans  and  reports,  II, 
297;  Kellogg  is  recognized  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  of,  II,  298;  Morton  upon 
matters  in,  II,  314  (note);  dis¬ 
turbances  in,  II,  349;  result  of 
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elections,  1876,  II,  432;  “visiting 
statesmen”  sent  to  supervise  can¬ 
vass  in,  II,  433;  sub-committee 
sent  to,  II,  434  (note);  report  of 
visiting  statesmen,  Thurman  in¬ 
sists  that  Dera.  report  be  printed 
with,  II,  436;  Morton  upon,  II, 
436;  Bayard  speaks  on,  II,  437; 
Sherman  regarding  violence  in, 
H,  437;  and  437  to  440  (note); 
Morton  discusses,  II,  438-440; 
Electoral  Commission  considers 
election  in,  II,  466-467  and  note; 
three  certificates  from,  II,  466; 
Morton’s  opinion  as  to  election 
returns  from,  II,  467-470;  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  three  sets  of  re¬ 
turns  from,  II,  470  (note);  decis¬ 
ion  of  commission  considered,  II, 
476-477;  Rep.  Gov.  and  legisla¬ 
ture  certified  from,  II,  4S0;  Dem¬ 
ocrats  organize  a  legislature,  II, 
481 ;  two  Governors  declared  elect¬ 
ed  in,  II,  481;  Grant  refuses  to 
interfere,  II,  480  and  481;  Haves’ 
commission  goes  to,  II,  485;  Nich¬ 
ols  government  established,  II, 
486;  Morton  upon  failure  of  Re¬ 
publican  government,  II,  487  ; 

Louisiana  elections,  II,  ch.  13,  pp. 
275  to  300. 

Louisville  (Ky.),  I,  278;  Morton’s 
criticism  of  convention  at  (1866), 
I,  470;  Morton’s  speech  upon  the 
“new  departure”  at,  II,  201;  con¬ 
vention  of  straight-out  Demo¬ 
crats”  (1872),  II,  265. 

Louvre,  Morton  visits,  I,  460. 

Love,  General  John,  sent  with 
troops  against  Adam  R.  Johnson, 

I,  184. 

“Loyal  covenant,”  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  I,  126. 

Loyal  League,  and  Sons  of  Liberty, 
Morton  compares,  I,  361;  expose 
ot  in  Sentinel ,  I,  403  (note). 

Lozier,  Chaplain,  at  receptions  for 
veterans,  I,  443. 

Ludeling,  Chief  Justice,  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  letter  to  Morton,  II,  489 
(note). 

Luther  v.  Borden,  7  Howard  (U.  S. 
Reports),  cited  by  Morton,  II,  21; 

II,  299  (note). 

Lynch  Board,  La.,  II,  276;  pre¬ 
tended  canvass  of,  II,  277,  278; 


decided  legal  by  Louisiana  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  II,  278;  Carpenter 
speaks  of,  II,  280;  declares  Re¬ 
publicans  elected,  II,  286;  irregu¬ 
larities  of,  II,  287. 

Lynch,  John,  member  Louisiana 
Returning  Board,  II,  276. 

Lyon,  witness,  exonerates  Morton 
from  connection  with  Emma 
Mine  scandat,  II,  389. 

Madison,  James,  upon  President’s 
power  to  remove  executive  offi¬ 
cers,  II,  127. 

Madison  (Ind.),  Morton  answers 
Craven’s  charges  at,  I,  152;  Rep. 
bolters  withdraw  to,  I,  239;  Mor¬ 
ton  speaks  at,  I,  246;  reports  of 
Morgan  at,  I,  281  (note);  McDon¬ 
ald’s  reference  to  Republican 
bolters,  I,  326,  327;  letter  from  K. 
C.  G.  promising  men  from,  I,  378. 

Magoffin,  Beriah,  Governor  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  I,  13 1 ;  favors  secession,  I, 
133;  sends  a  telegram  to  Morton,  I, 
I35>  sends  a  second  telegram,  I, 
136;  fails  to  meet  Morton,  I,  137; 
his  attempt  to  make  Kentucky 
secede,  1, 139;  demands  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  Kentuckj',  I,  142; 
his  power  destroyed,  I,  144;  re¬ 
signs,  I,  145. 

Maine.  Morton  makes  speeches  in, 
II,  361. 

Maine-Law,  I,  40. 

Maison  Dorde,  dinner  for  Morton 
at,  I,  245;  testimonial  given  Mor¬ 
ton  at,  I,  245  (note). 

Mansfield,  General  John  L.,  advises 
commutation  of  sentences  of  con¬ 
spirators,  I,  426. 

Manson,  General  Mahlon  D.,  led 
Federal  troops  at  battle  Rich¬ 
mond, .  Ky.,  I,  189,  193;  on  Dem. 
state  ticket,  I,  301 ;  chairman  Dem. 
Com.  in  Indiana,  1876,  declines 
Morton’s  challenge  to  Hendricks, 
II,  421. 

Mansur,  Isaiah,  Morton’s  room  mate 
at  Oxford,  I,  11;  commissary  gen¬ 
eral,  I,  151;  complaints  of,  I,  131. 

Marion  county  (Ind.),  order  of,  for 
loan  to  Morton,  I,  333. 

Marshall  (Congressman),  on  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  elections  in 
Louisiana,  II,  297. 
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Marshall,  Humphrey,  delay  in  join¬ 
ing  Gen.  Heth  for  attack  on  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  I,  191. 

Marshall,  Joseph  G.,  candidate  of 
People’s  Party  for  U.  S.  Senator 
in  i855i  59- 

Marshall,  Chief-Justice,  quoted  by 
Bayard  in  answer  to  Morton’s 
claim  that  definitions  advance,  II, 
136. 

Marion  Circuit  Court,  suit  for  man¬ 
damus  in  regard  to  interest  on 
state  debt,  I,  257-258. 

Martin  county,  midnight  initiations 
of  K.  C.  G.  in  woods  of,  I,  373; 
resolution  “We  have  given  the 
last  man  and  last  money  for  abo¬ 
lition  war”,  I,  382  (note). 

Martindale,  E.  B.,  Morton’s  law 
partner  1S67,  II,  5  (note);  Morton 
makes  suggestions  for  an  article  in 
Journal  to,  II,  498. 

Martinsville  (Ind.),  Morton’s  debate 
with  Turpie  at,  I,  75. 

Maryland,  Morton’s  story  of  eastern 
shore  of,  II,  529  (note). 

Masonic  Hall  speech,  delivered  by 
Morton  June  20,  ’66,  I,  469-476; 
effect  of,  E476;  Democratic  abuse 
of  Morton  after,  I,  477;  McDon¬ 
ald’s  estimate  of,  I,  478;  Hendricks’ 
estimate  of,  I,  478;  Porter’s  refer¬ 
ence  to,  II,  53. 

Massachusetts,  suffrage  in,  II,  107. 

Matthews,  Stanley,  counsel  for 
Hayes  electors,  II,  462;  quotes 
saying  of  Selden,  II,  463  (note); 
concerning  Hayes’  Southern  pol¬ 
icy,  II,  482;  485“. 

McClellan,  Geo.  B.,  General,  Mor¬ 
ton  writes  to  concerning  Ken¬ 
tucky,  1, 125;  made  commander-in¬ 
chief,  1, 126;  invited  to  consultation 
with  Governors  of  Ohio,  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  I,  140;  makes  a  treaty 
with  Buckner  as  to  Kentucky,  I, 
142;  Morton’s  letter  to  Lincoln  re¬ 
garding,  I,  196-197;  nominated  for 
President  at  Chicago  convention, 
I,  363;  Morton’s  estimate  of,  I, 
364  and  note;  the  vote  for,  I,  371. 

McClernand,  John  A.,  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  expedition,  I,  208;  Stanton’s 
telegram  to,  I,  21 1;  raises  troops, 
I,  212;  captures  Arkansas  Post,  I, 
213. 

McCorkle  trial,  I,  24. 


McCreerjq  Thomas  C.,  speaks  upon 
Morton’s  resumption  bill,  II,  98 
(note);  opposes  admission  of 
Pinchback,  II,  298. 

McCulloch,  Hugh,  Secy.  Treasury 
in  Johnson’s  cabinet,  his  conser¬ 
vative  views,  I,  464;  currency 
policy  of,  II,  66;  interviewed  by 
Morton  on  subject  of  resumption, 
II,  74;  listens  to  Morton’s  speech 
on  resumption,  II,  75;  report  of,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  II,  79. 

McCullough,  Neil,  organizes  the 
Dark  Lyceum,  I,  31. 

McDonald,  Sir  John,  member  Joint 
High  Commission,  II,  175  (note). 

McDonald,  Joseph  E.,  associated 
with  Morton  in  suit  to  foreclose 
mortgage  on  New  Castle,  Logans- 
port  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  I,  26; 
urged  by  Morton  to  oppose  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska  bill,  I,  38;  his  opin¬ 
ion  of  Willard,  I,  49  (note);  let¬ 
ter  in  favor  of  Wilmot  Proviso, 
I,  76;  his  advice  to  Willard  in  re¬ 
gard  to  interest  on  state  debt,  I, 
256-257;  at  Dem.  mass  meeting, 
May  20, ’63,  I,  274;  nominated  for 
Governor,  1,300;  assails  Morton’s 
administration,  I,  301;  proposition 
for  debate  with  Morton,  I,  303; 
Morton  quotes  his  advice  to  Wil¬ 
lard  when  Atty-General,  I,  307- 
312;  speech  at  Greencastle,  I,  314; 
'his  position  in  regard  to  the  war, 
I,  315-316;  friendship  between 
Morton  and,  I,  322;  speech  in  La- 
Porte  debate,  I,  321-345;  his  letter 
of  1849,  I,  346;  his  advice  to  Wil¬ 
lard,  I,  348;  position  in  regard  to 
war,  I,  350-351;  friendly  relations 
between  Morton  and,  I,  355;  with 
Morton  at  South  Bend,  I,  355; 
with  Morton  at  Brownstown,  I, 
357;  with  Morton  at  Bedford,  I, 
359;  calls  Morton  a  fixed  star,  I, 
360;  definition  of  “  left  tenant,”  I, 
360;  with  Morton  at  Lawrence- 
burg,  I,  360-362;  debates  with 
Morton  after  Chicago  convention, 
1,364-365;  tries  to  stop  conspiracy 
in  Indiana,  I,  404,  407;  at  meet¬ 
ing  upon  death  of  Lincoln,  I,  439; 
leave-taking  when  Morton  left  for 
Europe,  I,  457;  remarks  upon 
Morton’s  Masonic  Hall  speech,  I, 
478;  on  committee  to  investigate 
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Mississippi  election,  II,  3755  visits 
Morton  during  his  last  illness,  II, 
497;  at  Morton’s  funeral,  II,  503. 

McDonald’s  Debate  with  Morton 
at  La  Porte,  vol.  I,  ch.  xxv,  303- 
355;  other  debates  with  Morton, 
vol.  I,  ch.  xxvi,  350-364. 

McDuffie,  George,  Forney  compares 
Morton  with,  II,  42  (note). 

McEnery,  nominated  for  Governor 
of  Louisiana,  II,  275;  Trumbull 
favors  recognition  of,  II,  279;  Car¬ 
penter  claims  that  returns  show 
election  of,  II,  281;  Morton  an¬ 
swers  Carpenter  upon  election  of, 
II,  287;  effort  to  establish  govern¬ 
ment  of,  II,  349;  certifies  to  re¬ 
turns  of  Tilden  electors  in  Louisi¬ 
ana,  II,  466. 

McKeen,  Riley,  visits  Morton  at 
Richmond,  II,  497. 

McMillan,  Samuel  J.  R.,  on  commit¬ 
tee  to  investigate  Miss,  election, 
II,  375;  on  sub-committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  Grover’s  election,  II, 
491- 

McNutt,  Gov.  (Mississippi),  mes¬ 
sage  of,  II,  370. 

McPherson,  Edward,  permanent 
chairman  Cincinnati  convention 
1876,  II,  398. 

McRae,  John,  defalcations  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Morton’s  reference  to  in 
speech  on  Miss,  elections,  II,  371. 

McVeagh,  Wayne,  upon  New  Or¬ 
leans  Commission,  II,  486  (note). 

Meade,  E.  R.,  Congressman,  on 
Chinese  Investigating  Committee, 
II,  427. 

Meade,  General  Geo.  G.,  at  dedica¬ 
tion  of  Gettysburg  monument,  II, 
132;  letter  to  Grant  on  Ku-Klux, 
II,  ^39- 

Mechanics’  Library,  I,  20. 

Meigs,  Montgomery  C.,  Quarter¬ 
master-General,  Morton  applies 
to  concerning  overcoats  for  Indi¬ 
ana  troops  in  W.  Va.,  I,  155,  I, 
156-159  (note);  I,  160;  Montgom¬ 
ery  as  to  price  fixed  by  Meigs  for 
overcoats,  I,  161. 

Mellett,  Joshua  H.,  engaged  in  law 
practice  at  Centreville,  I,  15;  re¬ 
marks  in  legislature  thanking  com¬ 
mittee  for  report  on  war,  I,  235. 

Mendenhall,  answered  by  Henry 
Clay  at  Richmond,  I,  29. 


Meredith,  General  Solomon,  moves 
nomination  of  Lane  for  Governor, 

I,  67;  Morton’s  appointment  of, 
criticised,  I,  152-153;  President  of 
convention  of  Johnson  Reps.,  I, 
482. 

Merrick,  R.  L.,  counsel  for  Tilden 
electors,  II,  461. 

Merrimon,  Augustus  L.,  Senator, 
opposes  admission  of  Pinchback, 

II,  298;  his  amendment  to  in¬ 
crease  National  Bank  circula¬ 
tion,  II,  324;  amendment  to  cur¬ 
rency  bill,  II,  333;  opposes  woman 
suffrage,  II,  343;  accuses  Repub¬ 
licans  of  extravagance,  II,  406; 
Morton  asks  him  to  name  a  good 
act  of  Dem.  party  for  25  years,  II, 
406;  recounts  frauds  in  Rep.  party, 
XI,  406-407;  Morton’s  rejoinder 
to,  II,  407-409;  discussion  be¬ 
tween  Morton  and,  II,  409-41 1. 

Message  to  the  Legislature,  Ham¬ 
mond’s,  Jan.,  1861,  I,  100;  Mor¬ 
ton’s  (1861),  I,  118-121;  Morton 
describes  military  agency  in 
(1S63),  1, 162-163;  Morton’s(i863), 
I,  215-218;  rejected,  I,  216;  ( 1865), 
I,  433-435;  special  session  (1S65), 
I,  454-455;  (1867),  1,485-487;  Mor¬ 
ton  refers  to  message  of  1S65,  II, 
394- 

Mexico,  schemes  of  K.  G.  C.  for 
conquest  of,  I,  376-378;  French 
arm}'  in,  I,  446,  457,  460;  with  re¬ 
gard  to  annexation  of  Texas,  II, 

180,  182;  1-83-185;  Morton  starts 
on  excursion  to,  II,  353. 

“Miami  University,”  a  college  at 
Oxford,  Ohio,  Morton  goes  to,  I, 
10-12;  leaves,  I,  13;  goes  home 
from  to  vote  for  Polk,  I,  29, 

“Military  Agency,”  organization  of 
the,  I,  162. 

Military  appointments,  vol.  I,  ch.  12, 
PP-  H9~l53- 

Military  aspirations,  Morton’s,  I, 

181. 

Military  Bill,  introduced,  I,  236; 
Morton’s  description  of,  I,  237; 
Democratic  defense  of,  I,  237 
(note);  efforts  to  pass,  I,  238  and 
note;  defeated  by  a  Rep.  “Bolt,” 
I,  239;  legislature  will  make  no 
appropriations  except  at  price  of, 
I,  254;  characterized  by  Morton 
in  La  Porte  debate,  I,  305  and  note ; 
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McDonald’s  answer  to  Morton 
in  regard  to,  I,  324-326;  Morton’s 
reply  upon,  I,  351-352. 

Military  Commission,  instituted  for 
trial  of  H.  H.  Dodd,  I,  419;  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  jurisdiction  of,  I,  427; 
Judge  Davis  tells  Morton  it  is 
illegal,  1,428;  Milligan  brings  suit 
against,  I,  431;  verdict  against,  I, 

432-  „  .  , 

Miller,  C.-J.,  resolution  of  (in  leg¬ 
islature,  1863),  inviting  legisla¬ 
tures  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois  to  join  in  proposi¬ 
tions  for  compromise,  I,  230 
(note). 

Miller,  John,  Morton’s  maternal 
grandfather,  I,  6;  dies,  I,  9. 

Miller,  Samuel  F.  (Justice),  member 
of  Electoral  Commission,  II,  461. 

Miller,  Silas  F.,  Colonel,  knocks  a 
man  down  for  laughing  when 
Morton  is  in  Louisville,  I,  148 
(note). 

Milligan,  Lambdin  P.,  McDonald’s 
competitor  for  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation  to  Governorship,  member 
Sons  of  Liberty,  I,  301 ;  Morton’s 
account  of  trial  and  release  of,  I, 
375;  at  state  council  of  O.  A.  K., 
I,  391;  “major-general”  in  Sons 
of  Liberty,  I,  426;  condemned  to 
death,  I,  427-428;  Morton’s  efforts 
to  have  sentence  of  commuted,  I, 
428-431 ;  set  free,  I,  431 ;  subsequent 
indictment,  I,  431  (note);  brings 
suit  for  damages  against  Military 
commission,  I,  431-432. 

Mills,  Bluford,  death  of,  I,  224. 

Milton  (town  of,  Wayne  Co.),  Dem¬ 
ocratic  District  convention  at 
(1852),  I,  32;  Morton’s  speech  at 
Republican  meeting  at,  I,  45. 

Minute  Men  of  Indiana,  Morton’s 
address  to,  I,  285. 

Mississippi,  bill  for  reconstruction 
of,  II,  117-118;  Morton’s  provis¬ 
ion  that  the  15th  amendment  must 
be  ratified  by,  II,  11S;  Morton’s 
speech,  I,  118,  119;  Morton’s  pro¬ 
vision  adopted,  I,  120;  bill  admit¬ 
ting  to  representation,  proviso 
against  amendment  of  Miss,  con¬ 
stitution  discussed,  133-138;  elec¬ 
tion  of  1875  in,  II,  365;  intimidation 
in,  II,  365-366;  Morton  describes 
intimidation  in,  II,  367-370;  Mor¬ 


ton  gives  history  of  Democratic 
defalcations  in,  II,  370-37 1 ;  Mor¬ 
ton  describes  campaign  of  1S75  in, 
11,371-373;  Bayard  answers  Mor¬ 
ton,  II,'  373;  Morton’s  _reply_,  II, 
373-375;  committee  to  investigate 
appointed  II,  375;  report  of  com¬ 
mittee,  II.  375-376;  minority  re¬ 
port,  II,  375,  370  (note). 

Mississippi  river,  opening  of,  Mor¬ 
ton’s  letter  to  Lincoln  in  regard 
to,  I,  208-21 1 ;  Stanton  to  McCler- 
nand  in  regard  to,  I,  211-212;  ac¬ 
complished  in  campaign  against 
Vicksburg,  I,  212;  Morton’s  refer¬ 
ence  to  in  speech  at  Cincinnati,  I, 
285. 

Missouri  compromise,  Morton’s  at¬ 
titude  in  regard  to  repeal  of,  I,  35 
-36;  Morton  gives  his  views  on  in 
letter  to  convention  (1854),  I,  40; 
Morton  speaks  upon  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  (1854),  I,  42;  in  La  Porte 
debate  (1864),  I,  346;  and  in  Ku- 
Klux  speech  (1S71),  II,  193-194; 
in  political  debate  in  Senate 
(1876),  II,  407. 

Mitchell  (Ind.),  dispatch  from  in 
regard  to  Morgan’s  raid,  I,  282 
(note). 

Money  raised  by  Morton  on  per¬ 
sonal  security  to  pay  troops  for 
Kirby  Smith  campaign,  I,  187-188; 
to  carry  on  state  government,  I, 
255. 

Montgomery,  Major,  U.  S.  Quar¬ 
termaster  at  Indianapolis,  applied 
to  for  overcoats  for  Indiana 
troops,  I,  156  (note);  newspaper 
controversy  with  Morton,  I,  160- 
161,  and  note;  Morton  procures 
removal  of,  II,  531. 

Montreal,  Jacob  Thompson,  Con¬ 
federate  Commissioner  at,  I,  401. 

“Moral  instructor  of  the  peniten¬ 
tiary,”  I,  60. 

Morgan,  Edwin  D.  (Governor  N. 
Y.),  calls  Cincinnati  convention 
to  order,  II,  398. 

Morgan,  John  H.,  selected  to  lead 
raid  into  Kentucky,  I,  278;  vio¬ 
lates  orders,  I,  278;  crosses  the 
Ohio,  I,  279;  his  raid  through  In¬ 
diana  and  Ohio,  I,  279-283;  cap¬ 
tured,  I,  283;  escapes,  I,  283; 
killed,  I,  284;  his  second  raid  in 
Kentucky,  I,  291;  encouraged  by 
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secret  societies,  I,  374;  his  dis¬ 
patches  to  Sons  of  Liberty,  1,406; 
damages  for  Morgan’s  raid,  1,434, 
437;  455- 

Morrill,  Lot  M.,  Senator,  upon  wo¬ 
man  suffrage,  II,  343;  supports 
electoral  bill,  II,  455. 

Morris,  Gen.  Thomas  A.,  commands 
brigade  sent  to  West  Virginia,  I, 
126. 

Morton,  James  Throck,  father  of 
Oliver  P.,  I,  3;  early  life  of,  I,  5; 
children  by  first  wife,  I,  5;  his 
second  wife,  I,  5. 

Morton,  John  Miller,  son  of  Oliver  P. 
and  Lucinda  Morton,  I,  14  (note); 
tells  incident  of  his  father,  I,  157; 
accompanies  his  father  to  Europe, 
I>  4591  precedes  his  father  home, 
I,  462;  illness  in  Alaska,  II,  497; 
required  by  his  father  to  decline 
an  appointment,  II,  523. 

Morton,  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Oliver  P.,  I,  14  (note). 

Morton,  Mrs.  Oliver  P.  (Lucinda 
M.  Burbank),  I,  13;  marries,  I, 
x3i  characteristics,  I,  14;  children 
of,  I,  14  (note);  letter  from  Gov. 
Morton  to,  I,  453  (note);  accom¬ 
panies  her  husband  abroad, 1,459; 
goes  to  reception  at  the  Tuileries, 

I,  460;  Morton’s  letters  to,  II,  143- 
144;  Morton’s  letter  to,  II,  167 
(note);  Morton’s  letter  on  Wash. 
Treaty  to,  II,  178  (note);  accom¬ 
panies  Morton  to  California(iS7i ), 

II,  202;  Morton’s  letters  from  Hot 
Springs  to,  314  (note);  desires 
Morton  to  accept  Chief-Justice- 
ship,  II,  339  ;  accompanies  Mor¬ 
ton  to  California  (1874),  H>  352 
(note)  ;  goes  on  Mexican  excur- 
ion,  II,  353;  accompanies  Morton 
to  Oregon,  II,  493  ;  II,  495  ;  at 
Richmond,  II,  497;  her  devotion 
to  her  husband,  II,  501,  504-501;; 
Morton  reads  speeches  tojll,  511; 
would  watch  at  window  for  her 
husband’s  return,  II,  526. 

Morton,  Oliver  P.,  see  Table  of  Con¬ 
tents  for  events  of  Morton’s  life. 
Morton,  Oliver  Throck,  son  ofOli- 
ver  P.,  1,  14  (note);  referred  to  in 
letter,  I,  453  ;  accompanies  his 
father  to  Oregon,  II,  493;  back, 
II,  495;  is  with  his  father  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  II,  497. 


Morton,  Sarah  Lilias,  daughter  of 
Oliver  P.,  I,  14  (note). 

Morton,  Sarah  T.,  mother  of  Oliver 
P.,  I,  3;  dates  of  birth  and  mar¬ 
riage,  1,5;  appearance,  I,  6;  death, 
I,  6, 

Morton,  Walter  Scott,  son  of  Oli¬ 
ver  P.,  I,  14  (note);  with  his  father 
at  Richmond,  II.  497. 

Morton,  William  S.  T.,  brother  to 
Oliver  P.,  I,  5;  Morton  appren¬ 
ticed  to,  I,  9,  10;  the  army  contract 
of,  II,  523. 

Motley,  John  L.,  minister  to  Eng¬ 
land  recalled  by  Grant,  II,  143; 
asked  to  resign  day  after  rejection 
of  San  Domingo  treaty,  II,  150; 
cause  of  removal  of,  II,  169. 

Mount  Sterling,  Morgan  captures, 
I,  291. 

“  Moxa,”  Morton  determines  to  un¬ 
dergo  the,  I,  456;  the  operation,  I, 
459-461. 

Mullen,  B.  F.,  Lieut.  Col.,  ordered  to 
consolidate  his  command,  Walker 
refuses  to  recognize,  I  263  (note). 
Muncie,  Ind.,  Morton’s  speech  on 
Hendricks  (1872)  at,  II,  258-2^9; 
resolutions  on  Morton’s  death,  'll, 
502  (note). 

Murdock,  James,  at  Morton’s  gala 
night  in  Cincinnati,  I,  191  (note). 

“  Mutual  Protection  ”  Society,  I, 
376. 

Murray,  C.  L.,  resolution  sustain¬ 
ing  the  gov.  legislature  (1861),  I 
100. 

Napoleon,  Louis,  his  army  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  I,  446;  Johnson  sends  Morton 
on  a  secret  mission  to,  I,  457  and 
note;  Morton’s  audience  with,  I, 
459~4-6o;  address  January  22,  ’66, 
to  Corps  Legislatif  bv,  I,  460 
(note). 

Nasby,  Petroleum  V.,  lines  unto  O. 
P.  Morton,  “the  Tirent  of  Inje- 
anny,”  I,  487,  488  (note). 

Nashville, Brown  County,  Ind.,  Mor¬ 
ton  and  Turpie  debate  at,  I,  76. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  colored  people  at,  favor 
Morton  for  President,  II,  388. 
National  Bank  currency,  bill  to  in¬ 
crease  (1868),  II,  67;  Morton  op¬ 
poses,  II,  68;  bill  for  redistribu¬ 
tion  fails,  II,  69;  Morton’s  plan 
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for  redemption  of,  II,  86;  plan 
ridiculed  by  McCreery,  II,  98 
(note);  a  bill  to  equalize,  II,  100 
(note);  Morton’s  objections  and 
amendments  to,  II,  100-101  (note); 
Sherman  supports,  II,  100  (note); 
bill  for  redistribution  of,  II,  323; 
discussed  in  Senate,  II,  324-331; 
currency,  bill  and  veto,  II,  331- 
333;  Morton’s  letter  explaining, 
II.  33s;  second  currency  bill,  II, 
33Si  free  banking  and  resumption, 

II,  336. 

National  Banking  system,  the,  Mor¬ 
ton  criticises  Hendricks’  position 
on,  II,  54,  55 ;  discusses  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  Rep.  and  Dem.  parties  in 
reference  to  (1874),  II;  345,  346. 

National  Convention.  See  conven¬ 
tion. 

National  debt.  See  “Bonds,”  “Finan¬ 
cial  measures,”  “Currency.” 

National  Hotel,  Morton  serenaded 
at,  II,  197, 

National  idea,  the,  I,  90, 1,  248;  Mor¬ 
ton’s  lecture  upon,  II,  202-210. 

National  road,  I,  1;  I,  280;  I,  378. 

Nation ,  The ,  criticism  on  Morton’s 
resumption  speech,  II,  88  (note)- 
Sg  (note). 

Negro,  deprived  of  liberty  by  va¬ 
grancy  laws,  when  reconstruction 
began,  I,  465  and  note;  immigra¬ 
tion,  bill  in  regard  to,  I,  230  (note). 

Negro  Suffrage,  Morton  speaks  at 
Richmond  on,  I,  447-451;  Morton 
discusses  in  message  to  legislature, 
1,486;  Morton’s  Columbus  speech 
on,  II,  13-14;  in  order  to  establish 
republican  state  governments, 
Congress  may  grant,  II,  25,  only 
basis  of  reconstruction,  II,  32 ;  dan¬ 
gers  of,  I,  32-33;  Doolittle’s  res¬ 
triction  upon,  II,  37-38;  in  the 
Rep.  platform,  1868,  II,  103;  Sum¬ 
ner’s  plea  for  congressional  legis¬ 
lation  on,  II,  107,  108;  Hendricks’ 
argument  against,  II.  108,  Mor¬ 
ton’s  argument  for,  II,  108,  109; 
see  fifteenth  amendment. 

Negro  supremacy,  Congress  did  not 
seek,  II,  35,  36- 

Negro  testimony,  Morton  recom¬ 
mends  the  repeal  of  statute  ex¬ 
cluding,  I,  434;  I.  455;  failure  of 
bill  at  first,  I,  437;  negroes  finally 
allowed  to  testify,  I,  455  (note). 


Negro  troops,  employment  of,  Mor¬ 
ton  favors,  I,  249  (note);  Morton 
and  McDonald  discuss,  I,  35S-359; 
Cameron’s  proposition  to  use,  II, 

39- 

Nelson,  Samuel,  member  Joint  High 
Commission,  II,  175  (note). 

Nelson,  Thomas  H.,  nominates  Mor¬ 
ton  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  1, 67. 
Nelson,  William,  Lieut.,  sent  by 
Lincoln  to  Louisville,  I,  141;  gen¬ 
eral,  given  command  near  close  of 
battle  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  I,  189; 
dissatisfaction  with,  I,  193;  quar¬ 
rel  between  Davis  and,  I,  194; 
killed,  I,  195. 

New  Albany,  Morgan  expected  to 
attack,  I,  28  (note);  plans  for  Sons 
of  Liberty  at,  I,  403;  Kerr  initiated 
into  Sons  of  Liberty  at,  I,  404 
(note);  Morton’s  speech  July,  ’66, 
at,  I,  479-482;  Morton  speaks  at, 
1872,  il,  264. 

Newburg  (Ind.),  attacked  by  Adam 
R.  Johnson,  I,  184. 

New  Castle,  Logansport  &  Chicago 
R.  R.,  suit  to  foreclose  mortgage 
on,  I,  26. 

New  Castle,  Morton- Willard  debate 
at,  I,  52;  resolutions  upon  Mor¬ 
ton’s  death  passed  at,  II,  502 
(note). 

Newcomb,  Horatio  C.,  named  by 
Democratic  press  as  aspirant  for 
senatorship  in  1872,  II,  62. 

“New  Departure,”  Morton  at  Lou¬ 
isville  (1871)  upon,  II,  201-202. 
New  England,  Hendricks  (1862)  ad¬ 
vocates  opposition  to,  I,  175-176; 
Morton  speaks  of  separation  of 
West  from,  I,  244;  the  offense  of, 

I,  245- 

Newman,  John  S.,  counsels  Morton 
to  shorten  his  name,  I,  6;  Morton 
studies  law  with,  I,  14;  his  opinion 
of  Morton  as  a  law  student,  I,  14; 
forms  partnership  with  Morton, 
I,  15;  Newman  &  Siddall,  I,  17; 
case  of  Culbertson  v.  Whitson  up¬ 
on  sale  of  hogs,  I,  27. 

New  Mexico,  annexation,  II,  162. 
New  Orleans,  riots  after  recognition 
of  Kellogg,  II,  284;  business  men 
of  opposed  to  overthrow  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  11,286;  General  Sheridan 
at,  II,  291;  sub-committee  exam¬ 
ines  witnesses  at,  II,  296;  cornpo- 
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sition  of  White  League  at,  II,  296; 
mass  meeting  demanding  abdica¬ 
tion  of  Kellogg  at,  11,349;  Morton 
speaks  of  riots  in,  11,350;  Morton 
stops  at,  II,  353;  commission  sent 
by  Hayes  to,  II,  485,  486  and  note. 
News,  The  (Indianapolis),  on 
Grant’s  veto  of  currency  bill,  II, 
334;  comments  upon  Morton’s 
letter  on  currency,  II,  335  (note); 
opposes  Morton  for  President,  II, 
388;  John  II.  Holliday,  editor  of, 
supports  Bristow,  II,  397. 

New  York  (City),  Morton  at  din¬ 
ner  at  Maison  Dorefe,  I,  245  and 
note;  goes  to  consult  Winslow, 
Lanier  &  Co.  in,  I,  262 ;  letter  from 
lady  in,  telling  of  conspiracies  in 
Indiana,  I,  408;  Dem.  Nat.  con¬ 
vention  in  1868  at,  II,  48;  Greeley 
responsible  for  political  condition 
of,  II,  92  (note);  Morton  goes  dur¬ 
ing  panic  of  1873  to,  II,  317. 

New  York  (State),  Seymour’s  mes¬ 
sage  to  legislature  of,  I,  217-218; 
negro  suffrage  in,  II,  107;  legisla¬ 
ture  rescinds  fifteenth  amend¬ 
ment,  II,  124,  125. 

Niagara,  Greeley  meets  Confederate 
Commissionersat, 1, 343-344  (note). 

Niblack,  W.  E.,  refers  to  Morton’s 
Richmond  speech  in  House  Rep 
II,  7-  P 

Nichols,  Francis  T.,  declared  elected 
Gov.  Louisiana,  II,  481;  New  Or¬ 
leans  given  up  to,  II,  481;  New 
Orleans  Commission,  II,  4S6. 

Niles  (Ohio),  Morton  speaks  at 
(1876),  II,  361. 

“Noah’s  Ark,”  Johnson’s  conven¬ 
tion  at  Phila.  called,  I,  483. 

Noble,  General,  at  Salisbury,  I,  2. 

Non-intervention  with  slavery  in 
the  territories,  I,  82. 

Normal  school,  Morton  urges  ne¬ 
cessity  of,  I,  434;  Morton  asks  for 
establishment  of  I,  455;  establish¬ 
ed,  I,  455  (note). 

North  American  Review ,  Morton’s 
articles  upon  manner  of  electing 
President  in,  II,  274  (note).  , 

North  Carolina,  Pres.  Johnson  ap¬ 
points  a  provisional  governor  for, 

I,  464;  reconstruction  in,  II,  17-  ( 
19;  character  of  provisional  gov¬ 
ernor  of,  II,  19;  qualification  of  ( 


5;  electors  in,  II,  26;  see  Outrages  in 
1-  North  Carolina,  etc. 
n  Northcote,  Sir  Stafford,  member 
n  Joint  High  Commission,  II,  iyr 
it  (note). 

-•  Northwestern  confederacy,  Hen¬ 
ri  dricks’  speech  upon,  I,  175-176; 
[,  Morton  fears  efforts  to  develop 
’s  scheme  for,  I,  208;  Morton  writes 
i  to  Lincoln  of,  I,  209,  210;  favored 
7  by  members  of  legislature,  I,  213; 
f,  Morton’s  remarks  to  legislature 
(i863)  concerning,  I,  215;  plans 
for,  advocated  by  K.  G.  C.,  I,  373, 
I  38o>  381  an<I  note;  chapter  upon 
>  conspiracy  for,  I,  399— 417;  referred 

i  to  by  “Committee  of  Thirteen,” 

1  I,  414;  Morton  refers  (1876)  to 
Hendricks’  speech  upon,  II,  418- 
'  Al9- 

1  Northwestern  conspiracy,  I,  ch. 
XXIX,  pp.  399-417. 

Noyes,  Edward  F.  (Governor  of 
Ohio)  candidate  for  re-election 
i  (i873)>  II'  3 1 5 ;  presents  Hayes’ 
name  at  Cincinnati  convention, 
II,  400. 

Nullification,  Democratic  policy  of, 
II,  56-58.  F  ^ 

Nye,  James  W.  (Senator),  speech 
upon  deposition  of  Sumner,  II, 
171;  on  sale  of  arms  to  French, 
II,  250. 

Observer,  The  Lexington,  speaks  of 
Kentucky’s  obligation  to  Morton, 

I,  148  (note). 

Ocean  Bank  of  New  York,  the,  ad¬ 
vances  money  to  Morton,  I,  255. 

O  Conor  Charles,  counsel  for  Til- 
den  electors,  II,  461. 

Odell,  Rep.  elector  in  Oregon,  II 
470,  471,477- 

Odd  Fellows,  Morton  member  of  I, 
28;  Grand  Master,  1, 40;  Morton 
addresses  Grand  Lodge  of,  II,  361 
(note);  resolutions  on  death  of 
Morton,  II,  502. 

Olympia  (Wash.),  Morton  goes  to, 
I!>  493- 

“Only  a  noise,”  Lincoln’s  story, 

II,  233. 

Opdyke,  Mayor  of  N.  Y.  City,  signs 
testimonial  Morton  at  Maison 
Doree,  I,  245  (note). 

Oiange  county  (Ind.),  a  centre  of 
disaffection  during  the  war,  I,  ->79 
Order  for  money  loaned  Morton  by 
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commissioners  of  Marion  county, 

I,  333;  Decatur  county,  I,  334; 
Warren  county,  I,  334. 

Order  of  American  Knights,  vol.  I, 
ch.  xxviii,  pp.  3S7-391,  vide,  I,  2S4, 
376. 

Oregon,  result  of  election  (1876) 
doubtful  in,  II,  432;  irregularities 
in  election  in,  II,  433-436;  two  sets 
of  returns  from,  II,  470-471;  Mor¬ 
ton’s  opinion  as  to  electors  in,  II, 
471-473;  decision  of  electoral  com¬ 
mission  as  to,  II,  476-477;  sub¬ 
committee  to  investigate  election 
sent  to,  II,  491 ;  Morton’s  work  in, 
II,  493;  the  excursion  through,  II, 
494;  Morton  and  Saulsbury  upon 
the  journey  to,  II,  529  (note). 

Orth,  Godlove  S.,  account  of  Wil- 
lard-Morton  debate  at  Corydon, 

I,  56;  commissioner  to  Virginia 
convention,  I,  105;  Democratic 
press  names  as  aspirant  for  sena- 
torship  in  1872,  II,  62;  candidate 
for  Governor,  charges  against  him, 

II,  414;  Morton’s  remarks  as  to 
Orth’s  resignation,  II,  415. 

Orwell  (Ohio),  Morton  speaks  in 
1875  at’  361- 

Ottawa  (Ill.),  Morton  speaks  in  1872 
at,  II,  268. 

Outrages  in  North  Carolina  and 
other  Southern  states,  Morton 
asks  for  information  concerning, 
II,  189;  Morton  asks  for  commit¬ 
tee  to  investigate,  II,  189;  mem¬ 
bers  of  committee  to  investigate, 
11,189;  Sherman’s  resolution  upon, 
II,  189;  Blair  speaksupon.il,  189; 
Morton’s  speech  upon,  II,  190- 
193;  resolution  upon  adopted,  II, 
193;  report  of  committee  to  inves¬ 
tigate,  II,  197.  See  “Southern 
Outrages,”  “Ku-Klux,”  “Louisi¬ 
ana,”  “Mississippi,”  “Georgia.” 
Overcoats,  Morton’s  efforts  to  sup¬ 
ply  Indiana  soldiers,  I,  155-161. 
Owen,  Richard  (Col.),  ordered  with 
60th  regiment  to  guard  prisoners, 
I,  167;  highly  esteemed,  I,  168. 
Owen,  Robert  Dale,  appointed  state 
agent,  goes  to  buy  arms  and  equip¬ 
ment,  I,  125;  purchases  of  over¬ 
coats  for  soldiers,  I,  160. 

Oxford,  Ohio,  Morton  at  Miami 
University,  I,  10-13. 


Packard,  M.  A.  O.,  in  legislature 
1863,  insists  that  Morton’s  mes¬ 
sage  is  an  insult,  I,  216;  moves  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  State 
Bank  has  not  forfeited  charter  by 
redeeming  notes  in  greenbacks,  I, 
230  (note);  “Packard  and  Brown”, 

I,  240. 

Packard,  W.  B.,  declared  elected 
Governor  in  Louisiana  (1876),  II, 
480;  calls  on  Grant  for  support, 

II,  481;  Blaine’s  remarks  as  to 
recognition  of,  II,  484;  committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  re¬ 
ports  in  favor  of,  II,  4S5 ;  surren¬ 
ders  government  to  Nichols,  II, 
4S6. 

Paddock,  Algernon  S.,  Senator,  up¬ 
on  Morton’s  physical  presence,  II, 
512  (note);  upon  Morton’s  power 
of  endurance,  II,  527-528. 

Paducah  (Ky.),  seized  by  Grant,  I, 
144  (note). 

Palladium ,  The  Richmond,  advo- 
vocates  Morton  for  Governor  in 
1855,  I,  47;  account  of  Morton- 
Willard  debate  at  Centreville,  I, 

52. 

Panic  of  1873,  II,  3i7-323- 

Paoli  (Ind.),  Hines  turns  South 
from,  I,  279  (note);  reports  that 
Morgan  has  taken,  I,  281  (note). 

Paris,  Morton  visits,  I,  459-460. 

Parker,  Samuel  W.,  attends  court  at 
Centreville,  I,  15. 

Paralysis,  Morton  stricken  with,  I, 
453-454;  determines  to  consult 
Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  I,  456;  Mor¬ 
ton  undergoes  the  “moxa”  I,  460- 
461;  despairs  of  cure,  I,  462;  a 
hindrance  to  his  nomination,  II, 
396;  Morton  again  stricken  with, 
II,  494- 

Patrick,  J.  N.  H.,  agent  of  Dem. 
Nat.  committee,  in  Oregon,  II, 
434  (note);  cipher  dispatches 
from,  II,  434  to  436  (note)  ;  Cronin 
approached  by,  II,  436. 

Patriot ,  Sumner  refers  to  article  in 
regarding  his  quarrel  with  Grant, 
II?  152;  166;  Morton  attacked  by 
after  passage  of  Ku-Klux  bill,  II, 
196  (note). 

“Patriotic  Women  of  Indiana,” 
Morton’s  appeal  to,  I,  159;  leads, 
to  organization  of  Military  Agen¬ 
cy,  I,  162. 
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Patterson,  James  W.,  Senator,  op¬ 
posed  to  annexation  of  Dominica, 
II,  148;  caucus  com.  suggests  re¬ 
moval  of  from  Com.  on  Foreign 
Relations,  II,  150. 

Payne,  Henry  B.,  chairman  of  House 
Com.  to  prepare  plan  for  count¬ 
ing  electoral  vote,  II,  442. 

“Peace  Congress,”  I,  106;  see  con¬ 
vention  at  Richmond,  Va. 

Peace  legislature,  1863,  vol.  I,  chap¬ 
ters  xviii,  xix,  xx,  pp.  213-241. 
Peace  Democracy,  I,  213-220;  op¬ 
pose  hundred-day  movement,  I, 
290;  Morton  denounces,  I,  293- 
294;  led  by  Vallandigham,  I,  363. 
“Peace  and  Pistol  Democracy,”  I, 
277. 

Pelton,  W.  J.,  his  connection  with 
“cipher  dispatches,”  II,  434,  435 
(note). 

Pendleton,  Geo.  H.,  at  Dem.  jubilee 
at  Cambridge  City,  1862,  I,  207 
(note);  to  be  at  Dem.  mass  meet¬ 
ing,  May  20,  1863,  I,  273;  candi¬ 
date  for  Vice-President  with  Mc¬ 
Clellan  in  1864,  I,  363;  opposed  to 
the  war,  I,  364;  Morton  criticises 
Pendleton’s  views  upon  curency, 
II,  202. 

“People’s  jubilee,”  Morton  speaks 
at,  I,  43. 

“People’s  Party,”  name  adopted  in 
Indiana  for  coalition  of  Whigs 
and  Free  Soilers,  I,  41;  state  con¬ 
vention,  1854,  I,  42;  Morton 
speaks  at  second  convention  of,  I, 
43;  convention  of,  1856,  Lane 
and  Morton  nominated,  I,  48-49. 
People ,  The  (Indianapolis),  speaks 
of  effect  of  Democratic  criticisms 
upon  Morton,  II,  197  (note). 
Peoria,  Ill.,  Morton  visits  Ingersoll 
in  1872  at,  II,  268. 

Pembina,  bill  to  organize  territory 
of,  II,  341-342;  debate  on  woman 
suffrage  amendment  to  bill,  II, 
342-344;  bil1  rejected,  II,  344. 

Penn  claims  to  be  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Louisiana,  II,  295  and 
note;  takes  part  in  trying  to  over¬ 
throw  Kellogg,  II,  349;  telegram 
to  Grant  from,  II,  350. 

Pere  la  Chaise ,  cemetery  of,  Mor¬ 
ton  visits,  I,  460. 

Perkins,  Judge  S.  E.,  his  opinion 
against  paying  interest  on  state 


debt,  I,  258-259;  speaks  at  Cen- 
treville,  1864,  I,  298,  and  note; 
Morton  follows  and  answers,  I, 
299-300  ;  comment  in  Journal 
upon  speech  of,  I,  29S  (note)-299 
(note);  Morton  in  La  Porte  de¬ 
bate  reads  letter  to  McDonald 
from,  I,  317-318;  Jotirnal  says 
Perkins,  etc.,  have  Morton  on  the 
brain,  I,  468  (note);  refuses  to  con¬ 
tinue  attacks  on  Morton,  II,  477. 
.Perry ville,  battle  of,  I,  195,  197, 
Petersburg  (Ind.),  Morton  speaks 
in  1872  at,  II,  264. 

Pettit,  John  U.,  sent  by  Morton  to 
Pres.  Johnson  to  secure  commuta¬ 
tion  of  sentence  of  Bowles  and 
Milligan,  I,  428-430. 

Phelps,  William  Walter,  on  sub¬ 
committee  to  investigate  Louisi¬ 
ana  affairs,  II,  296;  report  criti¬ 
cised  by  Morton,  II,  296,  297; 
unites  with  Foster  in  recommend¬ 
ing  recognition  of  Kellogg  gov¬ 
ernment,  II,  297. 

Philadelphia,  Republican  conven¬ 
tion  (1856),  I,  45;  Fremont  nomi¬ 
nated,  I,  52;  convention  of  John¬ 
son  men  (1S66),  I,  4S2,  483;  'Mor¬ 
ton  attends  convention  of  Union 
men  of  the  South  (1866),  I,  4S3; 
(1872),  II,  256;  Morton  a  delegate 
to,  II,  256;  Grant  and  Wilson 
nominated  by,  II,  256;  Morton 
upon  platform  of,  II,  266-267. 

Piatt,  Don,  characterizes  Morton, 
II,  496  (note). 

Pierce,  Franklin,  Morton  speaks  in 
behalf  of,  I,  33;  Sumner  counsels 
Grant  not  to  follow  example  of, 
Hi  155)  defalcations  during  ad¬ 
ministration  of,  II,  410. 

Pike’s  Opera  House  (Cincinnati), 
Morton’s  speech  at,  I,  243-245. 
Pinchback,  P.  B.  S.,  Lieut.-Gov.,  at 
meeting  of  Returning  Board,  dis¬ 
qualified,  II,  276;  elected  senator 
by  Kellogg  legislature,  presents 
his  credentials,  II,  284;  Carpenter 
opposes,  II,  285;  no  action,  II, 
288;  Morton  urges  admission  of, 
II,  298;  opposition  to,  II,  298, 
299;  not  admitted,  II,  300;  Com¬ 
mercial's  comment,  II,  385;  ne¬ 
groes  appreciate  Morton’s  sup¬ 
port  of,  II,  388;  seconds  Morton’s 
nomination  at  Cincinnati,  II,  399; 
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controversy  between  Thurman 
and  Morton  as  to  credentials  of, 

II,  483- 

Pioneers  of  Wayne  county,  their 
dress,  I,  2;  dwellings,  I,  3;  food, 

I,  3- 

Piper,  Rep.,  on  Chinese  investigat¬ 
ing  committee,  II,  427. 

Piqua,  Morton  speaks  at,  1875,  II, 

361- 

Pittsburg,  Morton  speaks  at,  1875, 

II,  361. 

Pittsburg,  Rep.  National  Conven¬ 
tion  (1856),  Morton  a  delegate  to, 


I,  44;  45- 

Platform,  Democratic  State  (1856), 
I,  47;  Dem.  National  (1864),  I, 
363;  Dem.  National  (1868),  11,48, 
49,  51;  Rep.,  National  (1868),  II, 
103;  see  “Convention.” 

Pogue’s  Run,  battle  of,  I,  273-278, 
386;  pistols  thrown  into,  I,  277. 

Poland,  Luke  P.,  seconds  Bristow’s 
nomination  at  Cincinnati,  II,  399. 

Polk,  Jas.  K.,  Morton  votes  for,  I, 
29;  defalcations  during  adminis¬ 
tration  of,  II,  410. 

Polk,  John  A.,  of  Johnson  county, 
his  resolution  that  the  Southern 
sympathies  of  border  state  be  re¬ 
spected  is  unanimously  rejected, 
I,  122. 

Polk,  Leonidas,  General,  invades 
Kentucky  and  seizes  Columbus, 

I,  I43-I44-  ,  . 

Pomeroy,  M.  D„  temporary  chair¬ 
man  Cincinnati  convention  (1S76), 

II,  398. 

Pomeroy,  Samuel  S.,  Senator,  pro¬ 
poses  an  amendment  to  bill  to  ad¬ 
mit  Georgia  to  representation,  II, 
141. 

Pool,  John,  Senator,  member  Com. 
on  Retrenchment  and  Reform,  II, 


219. 

Poor,  Charles  H.,  Admiral,  forbids 
interference  by  Hayti  during  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  Dominica,  II,  148; 
Sumner  says  Hayti  is  menaced  by, 
II,  154;  Morton’s  answer  regard¬ 
ing,  II,  160;  order  to  Sec.  of  Navy 
to,  II,  183. 

Pope,  John,  General,  takes  New 
Madrid,  I,  178;  defeated  at  Ma¬ 
nassas,  I,  206. 

Port  Townsend  (Washington),  Mor¬ 
ton  goes  to,  II,  493. 
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Porter,  Albert  G.,  welcome  to  Mor¬ 
ton  (1868),  II,  52-53;  presides  at 
Morton’s  meeting  at  Indpls.,  1876, 
II,  415;  speaks  at  bar  meeting, 
(1877),  II,  502  (note). 

Porto  Rico,  Morton  prophesies  an¬ 
nexation  of,  II,  160-162. 

Post ,  Evening  (N.  Y.),  comments 
upon  Morton’s  letters  on  Hayes’ 
policy,  II,  488  (note);  II,  501 
(note). 

Potter,  Clarkson  A.,  on  sub-com- 
mutee  to  investigate  affairs  in 
Louisiana,  II,  296;  report  criti¬ 
cised  by  Morton,  II,  296,  297. 

Pound  Gap,  Morgan  invades  Ken¬ 
tucky  by  way  of,  I,  291;  informa¬ 
tion  of  Morgan  at,  is  sent  to  Sons 
of  Liberty  and  opened  by  Mor¬ 
ton’s  agents,  I,  406  (note). 

Powell,  Lazarus  W.,  Gov.  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  I,  1 31. 

Pratt,  Daniel  D.,  proposed  for  sen- 
atorship,  II,  62;  elected  senator, 
II,  63;  member  of  Committee  on 
Retrenchment  and  Reform,  II, 
219;  agrees  with  Morton  not  to 
accept  back  pay,  II,  314;  com¬ 
mended  by  Indiana  Rep.  State 
Convention  (1874),  II,  344. 

Prentice,  George  B.,  in  Louisville 
Journal  expresses  Kentucky’s  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Morton,  I,  147-148. 

Presidential  Elections, Morton’s  pro¬ 
posed  16th  amendment  providing 
for,  II,  109-m  and  note;  Mor¬ 
ton’s  resolution  as  to,  II,  271; 
memorandum  for  committee,  II, 
271-272  (note);  an  amendment  re¬ 
ported,  II,  272;  Morton’s  speech 
in  1875  upon,  II,  273;  Morton  pro¬ 
poses  repeal,  22d  joint  rule,  II,  273; 
proposed  bill,  II,  273,  274;  not 
passed,  II,  274;  Morton’s  article 
in  North  American  Review ,  II, 
274  (note);  see,  as  to  Hayes-Til- 
den  controversy,  Electoral  Bill, 
II,  ch.  xxii,  pp.  441-459. 

Press ,  Philadelphia,  description  of 
Morton’s  reconstruction  speech  in, 
II,  42  (note);  Morton  reads  his 
obituary  in  the,  II,  496. 

Princeton  (Ind.),  passes  resolutions 
on  Morton’s  death,  II,  502  (note). 

Prisoners,  Confederate,  Morton’s 
care  of,  I,  167-168;  Wyeth’s  ar¬ 
ticle  in  Century  and  Holloway’s 
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reply  in  regard  to  Camp  Morton, 
I,  168-170  (note). 

Privileges  and  Elections,  Committee 
on,  Sumner  offered  chairmanship 
of,  II,  170  and  note;  Morton  chair¬ 
man  of,  11,275;  investigates  affairs 
in  Louisiana,  II,  278;  reports  and 
discussion  of,  II,  278-283;  divided 
as  to  admission  of  Pinchback,  II, 
284-285;  report  of  Caldwell  brib¬ 
ery  referred  to,  II,  301;  bill  to  in¬ 
crease  salaries  referred  to,  II,  312; 
directed  to  inquire  into  eligibility 
of  elector  Watts,  II,  433;  increased 
and  directed  to  investigate  elec¬ 
tions  in  other  states,  II,  434 
(note);  Kellogg’s  credentials  re¬ 
ferred  to,  II,  485;  reports  in  favor 
of  Packard  and  Kellogg,  II,  485; 
Grover  asks  that  charges  against 
him  be  investigated  by,  II)  491; 
sub-committee  investigates  Gro¬ 
ver  case  in  Oregon,  II,  491-493; 
report  of,  II,  493  (note);  Morton 
and  chairmanship  of,  II,  518 
(note). 

Proclamation  on  reconstruction  by 
President  Johnson  in  1865,  II,  17, 
18,  19-26;  of  amnesty,  Johnson’s, 

I,  464;  II,  27. 

“Prohibition,”  I,  40. 

Prosser,  Louis,  killing  of>  I-  385; 
mentioned  in  address  of  Com.  of 
Thirteen,  I,  415. 

Provisional  governments  established 
by  Johnson,  II,  26;  illegal,  II,  27; 
were  organized  by  the  disloyal, 

II,  29. 

Prussia,  referred  to  in  French  arms 
debate,  II,  231,  232-235;  Prus¬ 
sian  legation,  information  to 
Schurz  by,  regarding  sale  of  arms 
to  France,  II,  240. 

Public  credit,  bill  to  strengthen,  II, 

98,  99;  Morton’s  speech  opposing, 

99. 

Pugh,  George  E.,  speaks  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  in  1856,  I,  42. 

Putnam  County  (Ind.),  resolution 
“not  another  soldier  or  dollar  for 
the  war”  (1863),  I,  382  (note). 

Quaker  visitors,  Morton’s,  I,  240- 
241. 

Quakers,  exempted  from  the  draft, 
I,  199. 


Quorum,  Morton’s  discussion  of, 

II,  113-117  (note). 

Quota,  of  Indiana,  for  first  call,  I, 
117;  for  second  call,  128;  I,  146;  in 
Oct.,  1862,  I,  198;  Indiana  fur¬ 
nished  excess,  I,  200. 

“Rail- Maulers,”  meeting,  in  i860,  at 
Indianapolis,  I,  86-87;  Morton’s 
war  speech  at  court-house  to,  I, 
87-9S. 

Randolph  County,  Morton  took 
part  in  litigation  in,  I,  26. 

Raridan,  James,  lawyer  at  Centre- 
ville,  I,  15. 

Ravenna  (Ohio),  Morton  speaks  in 
1875  at,  II,  361. 

Rawlins,  John  A.,  General  Grant’s 
remark  to  regarding  Morton’s  re¬ 
construction  speech  to,  II,  43. 

Ray,  John  W.,  chairman  of  meet¬ 
ing  at  Indpls.  1864,  I,  358  (note).. 

Ray,  M.  M.,  defends  Humphreys 
and  Bowles  in  treason  trials,  I, 
427. 

Raymond,  Henry  J.,  signs  testimo¬ 
nial  to  Morton  at  Maison  Dor&e, 

I,  245  (note). 

Raysville  (Ind.),  Julian’s  speech 
(1857)  at,  I,  62. 

Read,  John  M.,  represents  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  Paris,  during  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  II,  235. 

Read,  T.  Buchanan,  paints  Morton’s 
portrait,  I,  191,  II,  357;  at  Mor¬ 
ton’s  “gala”  night,  I,  191  (note); 
eulogy  of  Morton,  192  (note). 

Ream,  Laura,  Morton  and  the  old 
chest,  II,  530  (note). 

Reception  of  veterans,  I,  288;  Mor¬ 
ton  speaks  at,  I,  445-446. 

Reconstruction,  Morton’s  address 
to  Johnson  upon,  I,  440-441;  Mor¬ 
ton  speaks  to  veterans  of,  I,  446; 
Lincoln’s  plan  for,  I,  463;  John¬ 
son’s  efforts  in  the  Southern  states 
for,  I,  464;  Joint  Committee  on, 
appointed,  i,  465;  supplementary 
reconstruction  bill,  II,  3;  Morton’s 
amendment  to  bill,  II,  3-4;  Mor¬ 
ton  at  Little  Rock  speaks  of,  II,  6; 
second  bill  sent  to  Senate,  II,  15; 
Doolittle’s  amendment  and  speech,, 

II,  15-16;  Trumbull  speaks  upon, 
II,  16;  Morton’s  speech  upon,  II, 
16-42;  Congress  obliged  to  begin 
work  of,  II,  31;  could  not  be  ef- 
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fected  through  white  population, 
II,  32;  equal  justice  to  all  only 
basis  for,  II,  32;  measures  consti¬ 
tutional,  II,  33;  “The  column  of,” 
11,40-41 ;  effect  of  Morton’s  speech, 
II,  42;  debate  following  Morton’s 
speech,  II,  43;  acts  declared  void 
by  Dem.  platform,  II,  49;  Mor¬ 
ton’s  Philadelphia  speech  on,  II, 
56-59;  bill  for  Arkansas,  II,  46; 
N.  Carolina,  S.  Carolina,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  II,  47; 
Virginia,  Miss,  and  Texas,  II,  1  iS- 
119;  Georgia,  II,  1 20-1 24;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  II,  124-125;  Mississippi,  II, 
133-138;  Texas,  II,  138;  Georgia 
bill  and  Bingham’s  amendment,  II, 
138-141.  See  ch.  v,  15th  amend¬ 
ment,  II,  123-126. 

Redfield,  correspondent  Cincinnati 
Commercial,  Morton  quotes  let¬ 
ters  of  in  regard  to  Southern  out¬ 
rages,  II,  372. 

Re-enlistment,  Morton  speaks  of  in 
reception  of  veterans,  I,  288. 
Reeves,  M.  E.,  Morton  borrows 
money  of  during  Kirby  Smith’s 
campaign,  I,  187. 

Reform.  See  Civil  Service  Reform, 
Representative  Reform,  Retrench¬ 
ment  and  Reform. 

Reformers,  meeting  of,  oppose  nom¬ 
ination  of  Blaine,  Conkling  or 
Morton,  II,  396. 

Remington  &  Son,  buy  arms  from 
government  for  France,  II,  227- 
229,  237;  Richardson,  attorney  of, 
II,  227,  229,  237;  letter  of  Samuel 
Remington  to  Le  Cesne,  II,  227- 
229,  237,  240;  majority  report  of 
committee  that  they  are  not  agents 
of  France,  II,  251;  minority  con¬ 
tra,  II,  252. 

Representative  Reform,  Committee 
on,  offers  amendment  that  Con¬ 
gress  may  prescribe  manner  of 
choosing  Presidential  electors,  II, 
109  and  note,  no  and  note,  in. 
“Republican,”  name  suggested  to 
coalition  meeting  at  Ripon,  Wis., 
I,  41. 

Republican ,  The  Springfield,  hostile 
to  Grant,  II,  255;  article  on  Mor¬ 
ton  during  his  last  illness,  II,  496 
(note). 

Republican ,  The  Washington,  in¬ 


dorses  Morton’s  plan  for  resump¬ 
tion,  II,  89  (note). 

Republican  Convention.  See  con¬ 
vention. 

Republican  state  governments, 
guaranty  of,  Morton  discusses,  I, 
485,  486;  II,  17-18;  Congress  must 
execute,  11,21-23;  powers  of  Con¬ 
gress,  II,  24;  may  make  new  vot¬ 
ers,  II,  25,26,  31,  32;  Thurman  dis¬ 
cusses,  II,  134;  Morton’s  answers 
Thurman,  “definitions  advance,” 
11,134-136;  Bayard  replies  to  Mor¬ 
ton,  II,  136-137;  Carpenter  dis¬ 
cusses,  II,  137. 

Resignations  in  Indiana  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  prevent  ratification  of  fif¬ 
teenth  amendment,  II,  112;  Mor¬ 
ton  advises  that  the  quorum  is  not 
broken  by,  II,  113-117  (note); 
Morton  refers  to,  II,  119. 

Resolutions  of  1798,  Kentucky  and 
Virginia,  Morton  discusses  in 
lecture  on  “National  Idea,”  II,  202; 
purpose  of,  II,  203;  Jefferson  and 
Madison  in  connection  with,  II, 
207. 

Resolutions,  soldiers’,  troops  at 
Murfreesboro,  I,  231;  army  of  the 
Cumberland,  I,  232;  regiments  at 
Corinth,  and  in  Arkansas,  I, 
233;  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty- 
seventh  Indiana,  I,  233;  Nine¬ 
teenth  and  Twentieth  Indiana,  I, 
234;  answer  of  legislature  to,  I, 
235. 

Resumption,  Morton’s  bill  for  (1868), 
II;  74;  Morton’s  speech  upon,  II, 
75-88;  his  audience,  II,  74;  immed¬ 
iate  resumption  impracticable,  II, 
79;  Secretary  McCulloch’s  plans 
for,  80-81 ;  time  should  be  fixed  for, 
II,  84,  85;  ainountofgold  required 
to  begin,  II,  85,  86;  criticisms  of 
Morton’s  speech  on,  II,  S8-89 
(note);  bill  referred  to  Finance 
Com.,  II,  97;  discussed  by  Sher¬ 
man,  II,  97,  98  (note);  by  Me- 
Creery,  II,  98  (note);  partly  em¬ 
bodied  in  another  bill,  II,  97;  esti¬ 
mate  of  Morton’s  plan  for,  II,  101- 
102;  resolution  for  (1873),  11,318; 
Morton  opposes  resolution,  II, 
319-321;  Schurz  favors  resolution, 
II,  321-322;  Morton  replies,  II, 
322;  Sherman  favors,  II,  323;  sen¬ 
ate  does  not  act,  II,  323. 
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Resumption  act,  a  compromise  meas¬ 
ure,  II,  336;  Edmunds’  and  Mor¬ 
ton’s  views  upon,  11,336-337;  Sher¬ 
man  reports  bill,  II,  33,  337  ; 
Schurz’s  questions  and  Sherman’s 
answers,  II,  337-338;  bill  passes 
and  resumption  accomplished,  II, 
338;  Morton’s  reference  in  Ur- 
bana  speech  to,  II,  359,  360;  In¬ 
diana  Republicans  advocate  repeal 
of,  II,  389;  Morton’s  equivocal 
position,  II,  390. 

Retrenchment  and  Reform,  Com¬ 
mittee  on,  Trumbull’s  resolution 
for,  Morton’s  resolution  for,  II, 
217;  adopted,  II,  218;  Trumbull 
amends,  II,  218;  organization  of 
committee,  II,  218,  219;  criticised, 
II,  219;  Morton  upon  Trumbull’s 
resolution,  II,  219. 

Retrenchment,  Democratic,  Morton 
remarks  upon,  II,  405. 

Return  of  battle  flags  to  state  of  In¬ 
diana,  Morton’s  speech  upon  in 
1866,  I,  479. 

Reynolds,  Gen.  Joseph  J.,  Indiana 
troops  sent  to  West  Virginia  un¬ 
der,  I,  155;  telegrams  in  regard  to 
overcoats,  between  Morton  and, 

I,  IS6-iS9  (note). 

Rhett,  Barnwell,  remarks  upon  the 
war  and  secession,  I,  350. 

Rhode  Island,  suffrage  in,  II,  107. 

Rice,  Benj.  F.  (Senator),  on  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  Southern 
outrages,  II,  189. 

Richard  the  Lion  Hearted,  Morton 
and  the  mail  of,  II,  521  (note). 

Richardson,  Thomas,  government 
sells  arms  to,  II,  227,  228;  claimed 
to  be  attorney  of  Remington  by 
Sumner,  II,  229;  Morton’s  reply 
to  Sumner’s  charge  in  regard  to, 

II,  237. 

Richmond,  Dean,  resolution  upon 
war  at  Chicago  convention,  I, 
364- 

Richmond,  Ky.,  battle  of,  I,  189; 
Nelson  blames  Manson  for,  I,  193. 

Richmond  (Ind.),  location,  I,  1; 
Morton’s  speech  at  on  presenta¬ 
tion  of  banner  to  Wayne  Co.,  I, 
446-431;  Morton  in  his  last  illness 
brought  to,  II,  495;  passes  resolu¬ 
tions  upon  death  of  Morton,  II, 
502. 

Richmond  (Va.),  convention  of,  se- 


ceders  from  Charleston  Conven¬ 
tion  i860,  I,  73-74. 

Richmond  (Ind.)  speech,  Morton’s, 
I,  446-451;  referred  to  in  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives 
during  Morton’s  absence,  II,  7,  8 
(note);  Doolittle  refers  to,  II,  15- 
16;  Morton  quotes  from,  II,  33; 
Morton  explains,  II,  37-38. 

Ripon  (Wis.),  name  “Republican” 
suggested  at  coalition  meeting  at, 

I,  41. 

Ristine,  Joseph,  Auditor  of  State, 
brings  suit  to  prevent  payment  of 
interest  on  state  debt,  I,  257;  per¬ 
mits  list  of  state  stockholders  to 
betaken  from  records,  I,  268;  with 
Brett  makes  advances  from  state 
treasury  to  buy  state  stock,  I,  270; 
circulates  printed  report  criticis¬ 
ing  Morton,  I,  272;  his  letter  to 
Morton,  I,  272;  renominated  in 
1864,  1,301;  belongs  to  Sons  of 
Liberty,  1,362;  at  state  council  O. 
A.  K.,  I,  391;  correspondence  of 
found  in  Voorhees’  office,  I,  392 
(note);  plans  death  of  detective 
Coffin,  I,  406  (note);  Morton’s 
reference  to  letters  of,  I,  410;  joins 
in  candidates’  card  denying  mem¬ 
bership  in  treasonable  societies,  I, 
411- 

Ritual,  of  Knights  Golden  Circle,  I, 
377  ;  of  Order  of  American 
Knights,  I,  387-390;  of  Sons  of 
Liberty,  I,  393-394. 

River  and  Harbor  bill,  Morton’s  re¬ 
marks  upon  appropriations  for, 

II,  405;  Merrimon  replies  to  Mor¬ 
ton  upon,  II,  406-407;  Morton 
makes  a  political  speech  on,  II, 
407-41 1. 

Robinson,  John  L.,  U.  S.  marshal, 
active  in  behalf  of  Buchanan  fac¬ 
tion  of  Democracy  (i860),  I,  65. 

Rock  Island,  plan  to  liberate  prison¬ 
ers  at,  I,  413. 

Rockville  (Ind.),  Morton’s  speech 
at,  I,  172-179. 

Rogers,  Randolph,  at  Morton’s  gala 
night  in  Cincinnati,  I,  191  (note). 

Rosecrans,  William  S.,  General,  in 
command  of  troops  in  West  Va., 
I,  156  (note);  telegrams  in  regard 
to  overcoats,  I,  156-159  (note); 
army  of  in  battle  of  Stone  river, 
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I,  213;  answers  the  resolution 
sent  by  Indiana  legislature,  I,  234. 

Rothschild,  Baron,  procures  inter¬ 
view  between  Morton  and  Louis 
Napoleon,  I,  457  (note),  459-460; 
Morton’s  conversation  on  Indiana 
internal  improvement  bonds  with, 
I,  461. 

Rousseau,  Lovell  Harrison,  organ¬ 
izes  Kentucky  troops  at  Jefferson¬ 
ville,  I,  141-142;  order  to  join 
Fremont  at  St.  Louis  counter¬ 
manded  at  Morton’s  request,  I, 
145- 

Rush  county  (Ind.),  declaration  in 
opposition  to  the  war  (1863),  I, 
382. 

Rushville  (Ind.),  Morton  speaks  at 
(1872)  criticising  Greeley,  II,  263- 
264;  Morton  at  soldiers’  reunion 
at  (1875),  II,  363  (note). 

Russell,  Lord  John,  Morton  hears, 

I,  462. 

Sacramento,  Morton  goes  to,  II,  428. 

Saget,  President  of  Hayti,  Sumner 
speaks  of  Grant’s  joining  issue 
with,  II,  154;  Morton  answers 
Sumner,  II,  157. 

Salary  grab,  Hill’s  amendments  to 
bill  for  increase  of  salaries,  II, 
312;  Butler’s  amendment,  II,  313; 
Edmunds’  motion  to  strike  out,  II, 
313;  Morton’s  motion  to  strike 
out,  II,  313;  salaries  increased  and 
back  pay  given,  II,  314;  Morton 
and  Pratt  agree  not  to  take  back 
pay,  II,  314;  Morton  returns,  II, 
315. 

Sale  of  arms  to  France,  II,  228;  res¬ 
olution  for  committee  to  investi¬ 
gate,  II,  228;  Sumner’s  preamble 
to,  II,  228-229;  Sumner  and 
Schurz  support,  II,  229;  Harlan 
and  Frelinghuysen  oppose,  II, 
229;  Morton’s  speech  upon,  II, 
230-240;  Conkling’s  amendment, 

II,  240;  Schurz’s  speech,  II,  240- 
242;  encounter  between  Morton 
and  Schurz,  11,242;  Morton  speaks 
again,  II,  242-246;  further  discus¬ 
sion  on,  II,  250;  resolution  adopt¬ 
ed,  preamble  laid  on  table,  II,  250- 
251;  Cameron  nominates  commit¬ 
tee,  II,  251;  report  of,  II,  251; 
minority  report  of,  II,  252;  Sum¬ 
ner’s  and  Schurz’s  criticisms  of, 
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II,  252;  Carpenter  speaks  on,  II, 
252;  Morton  at  Cooper  Institute 
on,  II,  253. 

Sale  of  vessels  to  belligerents,  bill 
for,  II,  4;  Morton’s  opposition  to, 
IL4. 

Salem  (Ind.),  reports  of  Morgan  at, 
I,  281  (note);  Morgan  levies  con¬ 
tribution  at,  I,  282. 

Salem  (Oregon),  Morton  delivers  his 
last  speech  at,  II,  494. 

Salisbury  (Ind.),  established,  I,  2; 
declines,  I,  3;  Morton’s  birthplace, 
I.  3- 

Samana,  Bay  of,  Babcock’s  treaty 
for,  II,  148;  Conkling  on  alleged 
fraud,  II,  163;  charges  that  Grant 
is  interested  in  land  grants  in,  II, 
165. 

San  Domingo;  see,  also,  Dominica 
and  Commissioners  to  investi¬ 
gate,  II,  ch.  vii,  146-168;  viii,  179- 
186. 

San  Francisco,  investigation  of  Chi¬ 
nese  immigration  at,  II,  427;  Mor¬ 
ton  stricken  with  paralysis  at,  II, 


494- 

Sanitary  army  regulations  in  Ger¬ 
many,  France  and  Italy,  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  and  Stanton  ask 
Morton  to  investigate,  I,  458- 
459  (note). 

Santa  Barbara  (Cal.),  Morton  at,  II, 
352  (note). 

Sargent,  Aaron  A.,  Senator,  on 
Rep.  Caucus  Committee  to  pre¬ 
pare  bill  on  resumption,  II,  336 
(note);  offers  woman  suffrage 
amendment  to  bill  to  divide  Da¬ 
kota,  II,  342;  on  Chinese  investi¬ 
gating  committee,  II,  427;  pre¬ 
sents  majority  report,  II,  428. 

Saulsbury,  Eli,  Senator,  upon  frauds 
in  Grant’s  administration,  II,  407; 
as  to  what  good  thing  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  has  done  in  25  years, 
II,  41 1 ;  on  sub-committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  Grover’s  election,  II, 
491. 

Saulsbury,  Willard,  Senator,  Mor¬ 
ton  criticises  argument  on  state 
sovereignty,  II,  108;  opposes  ad¬ 
mission  of  Pinchback,  II,  298. 

Savannah  taken,  I,  438. 

Sawyer,  Frederick  A.,  Senator,  on 
committee  to  investigate  sale  of 
arms  to  French,  II,  251. 
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Schenck,  Robt.  C.,  General,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  English  mission,  II, 
145-146  (note);  member  Joint 
High  Commission,  II,  175  (note). 

Schurz,  Carl,  Senator,  opposed  to 
annexation  of  Dominica,  II,  14S; 
proposition  to  remove  from  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  II, 
1 50,  155;  speaks  against  annexa¬ 
tion,  il,  167-168;  against  removal 
of  Sumner,  II,  170-171;  upon 
Grant’s  action  in  regard  to  Do¬ 
minica,  II,  180,  181-184;  intro¬ 
duces  bill  for  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  II,  216;  says  civil  ser¬ 
vice  is  demoralized,  II,  218;  re¬ 
monstrates  against  sales  of  arms, 
II,  228;  a  “Liberal  Republican,” 
II,  228;  supports  Sumner  in 
French  arms  debate,  II,  229-230, 
231;  asks  Morton  for  authority 
for  Bismarck  correspondence,  II, 
233;  speaks  concerning  prices 
paid  Remington  for  arms,  II, 
237-238;  speaks  on  Conkling’s 
amendment,  II,  240-242;  Morton 
speaks  of  Schurz’s  coalition  with 
the  Democracy,  II,  243-246;  re¬ 
plies  to  personal  remarks  by 
Conkling,  II,  247;  speaks  on 
French  arms  sale,  II,  250;  left  off 
committee  to  investigate  sales  of 
arms,  II,  251;  report  of  committee 
criticises  his  relations  with  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Chambrun,  II,  252;  chair¬ 
man  Liberal  Republican  Conven¬ 
tion  (1872)  at  Cincinnati,  11,256; 
speaks  upon  resolution  concern¬ 
ing  self-government  for  Louisi¬ 
ana,  II,  293-294;  Morton’s  reply 
to,  II,  294-295;  opposes  Morton 
and  favors  resumption,  II,  321- 
322,  upon  redistribution  of  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  circulation,  II,  324- 
325;  called  a  “doctrinaire,”  II,  325; 
refers  to  Morton’s  inconsistency, 
IT.  327;  discussion  between  Mor¬ 
ton  and  Schurz,  II,  327-331;  at 
meeting  of  Reformers  (1876)  to 
defeat  Blaine,  Conkling  and  Mor¬ 
ton,  II,  396. 

Scott  county  (Ind.),  declaration  of 
meeting  (1863)  in  opposition  to 
war,  I,  382  (note). 

Scott,  John  (Senator),  upon  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  Southern 


outrages,  II,  189;  introduces  bill  to 
suspend  habeas  corpus ,  II,  197, 

Scott,  Thos.,  pres,  of  Penn.  R.  R., 
invites  Morton  to  go  on  excusion 
to  Mexico,  II,  353. 

Scott,  Winfield  (General),  informs 
Buchanan  of  preparations  to  seize 
forts  in  South,  I,  349. 

Seattle,  Morton  goes  to,  II,  493. 

Secession,  in  South  Carolina,  I,  85- 
86 ;  Morton  discusses,  I,  87-92, 
1 19,  120,  249. 

Secret  mission  to  Louis  Napoleon, 
I,  457  and  note,  449-460. 

Secret  societies,  Southern,  II,  59; 
coercion  by,  II,  139;  extent  of,  II, 
199;  White  Leaguers,  II,  296.  See 
Knights  Golden  Circle,  Order  of 
American  Knights,  Sons  of  Lib¬ 
erty. 

Secrist,  Hon.  Henry,  speaks  (1862) 
in  favor  of  sustaining  government, 
!,  205. 

Sentinel ,  The  (Indianapolis),  names 
Morton  for  U.  S.  Senator  after 
Pierce  campaign,  I,  36;  describes 
Morton  in  debates  with  Willard, 
I.  5°.  531  sympathizes  with  the 
South  before  attack  on  Sumter,  I, 
1 15  and  note;  Morton  asked  to  pro¬ 
tect  building,  I,  115;  praises  Mor¬ 
ton  for  efforts  to  relieve  troops,  I, 
158;  sides  with  Montgomery  in 
controversy  over  overcoats,  I,  161 
(note);  Montgomery’s  card  in,  I, 
161  ;  comment  upon  Rockville 
speech,  I,  174;  commends  Morton 
for  obtaining  credits  for  Indiana 
and  avoiding  a  draft,  I,  200  (note); 
condemns  policy  of  administra¬ 
tion,  I,  213  (note);  charges  mis¬ 
use  of  public  money,  I,  221;  tries 
to  belittle  soldiers’  resolutions,  I, 
232;  says  the  legislature  (1863) 
died  without  making  a  will,  I,  239; 
that  Republicans  are  responsible 
for  revolutionary  feeling,  I,  243 
(note)  ;  that  Morton  is  for  new 
Union,  new  Bible,  etc.,  II,  246 
(note);  Hord  publishes  reply  to 
Morton’s  letter  to  Winslow  in,  I, 
257;  J.  J.  Bingham,  public  printer, 
editor  of,  I,  259  (note);  comment 
on  Morton’s  journey  east,  I,  260 
(note);  urges  refusal  to  repay 
Winslow  &  Lanier,  1,269  (note); 
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appropriation  for  state  printer,  I, 
271;  explains  the  purchase  of  de¬ 
preciated  bonds  by  state  officers,  I, 
271  (note);  complains  of  military 
rule  after  battle  of  Pogue’s  Run, 

I,  277-278;  tells  workingmen  the 
burden  of  war  is  upon  them,  I, 
290;  publishes  scriptural  address  of 
State  Central  Committee  (1864), 

I,  291;;  approves  Dodd’s  speech  in 
Hendricks  county,  I,  298;  report 
of  McDonald  regarding  elections 
in  1863,  I,  358  (note);  editor  of,  at 
council  O.  A.  K„  I,  391,  denies 
existence  of  conspiracy  and  pub¬ 
lishes  “expose  of  Loyal  Legion, 

I,  403,  404  (note)  ;  upon  seizure 
of  arms  in  Dodd’s  office,  I,  409 
(note);  card  of  Democratic  candi¬ 
dates  in,  I,  41 1 ;  Dodd’s  card  de¬ 
claring  there  are  no  conspiracies, 

I,  414;  editor  arrested,  I,  422;  re¬ 
proaches  authorities  for  not  ar¬ 
resting  conspirators  sooner,  I,  423 
(note);  comment  upon  Morton’s 
Richmond  speech,  I,  452  (note); 
contrasts  Morton  and  Baker,  I, 
488;  editorials  in  regard  to  quo¬ 
rum  in  legislature,  II,  114;  lamen¬ 
tation  upon  Morton’s  re-election 
to  Senate  in  1872,  II,  269  (note); 
comment  upon  Grant’s  Louisiana 
report,  II,  29s(note);  article  “Mor¬ 
ton  and  the  Presidency”  in,  II,  3541 
personal  attacks  upon  Morton  in, 
XI,  351;;  prints  Urbana  speech  be¬ 
fore  "Morton  delivers  it,  11,360; 
articles  during  Morton’s  final  ill¬ 
ness  in,  II,  496  (note);  McDon¬ 
ald’s  card  in,  explaining  his  offer 
to  pair  with  Morton,  II,  497' 
Seward,  Wm.  H.,at  Chicago  conven¬ 
tion  (i860),  I,  74;  his  influence 
over  Johnson,  I,  464;  accompanies 
Johnson  on  his  swing  “around 
the  circle,”  I,  483. 

Sexton,  Dr.,  confers  with  Morton 
before  district  convention  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  (1854),  I,  40. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  Indiana  legisla¬ 
ture’s  resolution  thanking,  I,  217— 
218;  announced  to  be  at  Dem. 
mass-meeting  May  20,  63,  at  In¬ 
dianapolis,  but  not  there,  I,  273" 
274;  chairman  Dem.  convention 
at  Chicago  (1S64),  I,  363;  nomi¬ 
nated  for  President  (186S),  II,  48; 


speaks  at  Indianapolis,  II,  61; 
Grant’s  majority  over,  II,  61. 

Seymour  and  Blair  campaign,  II, 
48-61. 

Shannon,  Wilson,  minister  to  Mex¬ 
ico,  Calhoun’s  directions  to,  con¬ 
cerning  annexation  of  Texas,  II, 
180. 

Shelby  county,  demonstration  in 
honor  of  Hendricks,  I,  220  (note); 
declaration  on  cessation  of  hostil¬ 
ities,  I,  220  (note)  and  382  (note). 

Shelby ville  (Ind.),  Morton  at,  I,  243; 
Hendricks  answers  Morton  in 
speech  at,  II,  420. 

Shellabarger,  Samuel,  counsel  of 
Hayes  electors,  II,  462. 

Sheridan,  General  Philip,  sent  to 
Louisiana,  II,  291;  his  dispatch 
regarding  Louisiana  legislature, 
II,  294. 

Sherman,  Major  Hoyt,  commended 
by  Morton,  II,  532  (note). 

Sherman,  John,  Senator,  favors  ex¬ 
clusion  of  Philip  F.  Thomas  from 
Senate,  II,  10;  proposes  substitute 
for  funding  bill,  II,  69;  upon  right 
to  pay,  5-20  bonds  in  legal  tender, 
II,  70;  discusses  Morton’s  resump¬ 
tion  bill,  II,  97-98  (note);  opposes 
plan  for  resumption  which  he 
afterwards  adopts,  II,  9S;  supports 
bill  to  equalize  national  bank  cur¬ 
rency,  II,  100  (note);  regarding 
Sumner’s  deposition,  II,  1 7 1 1  hls 
resolution  uponSouthern  outrages, 
II,  189;  his  resolution  adopted,  II, 
193;  favors  bill  to  abolish  congres¬ 
sional  patronage,  II,  212;  on  com. 
to  investigate  French  arms  sale, 
II,  251 ;  speaks  in  favor  of  resump¬ 
tion,  II,  323;  quotes  an  old  speech 
of  Morton’s,  II,  326-327;  discusses 
amendments  to  currency  bill  with 
Morton,  II,  332  ;  on  Republican 
caucus  committee  to  prepare  a  re¬ 
sumption  bill,  II,  336;  submits  re¬ 
sumption  bill  to  Committee  on 
Finance,  II,  337;  Schurz  asks 
questions  and  is  evaded  by,  II, 
337-33S;  in  discussion  between 
Morton  and  Merrimon,  II,  406; 
answers  Bayard  with  reference  to 
report  of  “visiting  statesmen”  as 
to  Louisiana,  II,  437;  upon  vio¬ 
lence  in  Louisiana,  II,  437-440 
(note);  speaks  against  electoral 
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bill,  II,  452  ;  tells  Morton  that 
Hayes  wishes  his  views  concern¬ 
ing  cabinet,  II,  479. 

Sherman,  William  T.,  General,  Ky. 
troops  under  command  of,  I,  145, 
146;  meeting  with  Cameron  at 
Indianapolis,  I,  147;  describes 
Morton  at  Shiloh,  I,  166;  tele¬ 
graphs  to  Morton  for  troops,  I, 
289;  Lincoln’s  letter  to  concern¬ 
ing  furloughs  for  soldiers  to  vote, 
I.  369-37°;  bis  march  to  the  sea, 

I,  438;  directed  to  protect  can¬ 
vassers  during  the  count  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  vote  (1876),  II,  433;  listens  to 
Morton’s  speech  on  electoral  bill, 

II,  452;  suggests  General  Johnston 
for  Hayes’  cabinet,  II,  480. 

Shields,  Mr.,  comment  upon  officers 
who  drew  up  soldier’s  resolutions, 
I,  232. 

Shiloh,  Morton’s  exertions  after 
battle  of,  I,  165;  goes  to  battlefield 
of,  I,  165-166;  soldier  wounded  at 
tells  of  Morton’s  love  for  sol¬ 
diers,  II,  525. 

Sickles,  Gen.  Daniel  E.,  Morton 
speaks  with  at  Cooper  Institute 
(1872),  II,  255. 

Siddall,  Jesse  P.  (Newman  &  Sid- 
dall),  I,  17;  Morton  with  in  Cul¬ 
bertson  v.  Whitson,  I,  27;  ap¬ 
pointed  Draft  Commissioner,  I, 
198;  his  conversation  with  Morton 
on  currency  question,  II,  510. 

Simonson,  Colonel  John  S.,  muster¬ 
ing  officer,  I,  186. 

“Six  Regiments”  bill,  I,  123. 

Sixteenth  Amendment,  a,  Morton 
offers,  II,  1,09  and  note-no;  con¬ 
troversy  between  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  over,  II,  11 0-1 1 1  (note). 

Slack,  James  R.,  Colonel,  signs  mi¬ 
nority  report  of  committee  on 
prison  frauds,  1861,  I,  109;  intro¬ 
duces  Zumro  to  K.  G.  C.,  I,  406 
(note). 

Slaughter,  Thomas  C.,  Commis¬ 
sioner  at  Virginia  Convention,  I, 
105- 

Slavery,  Morton  tolerant  of,  I,  36; 
against  extension  of,  I,  43;  views  of 
in  i860,  I,  71;  in  Ft.  Wayne 
speech,  I,  78-80;  McDonald  on 
abandonment  of,  I,  344;  Morton 
on  abolishment  of,  II,  39. 

Smith,  Caleb  B.,  attends  court  at 


Centreville,  I,  15;  in  McCorkle 
trial,  I,  24;  Lane’s  appointment  to 
senatorship  an  injustice  to,  I,  101; 
commissioner  at  Va.  convention, 
I,  105;  member  of  committee  from 
Indiana  at  “Peace  Congress,”  I, 
106. 

Smith,  General  E.  Kirby,  campaign 
of,  I,  1S3-192. 

Smith,  Green  B.,  Grand  Sec.  K.  G. 
C.,  Missouri,  examined,  I,  404 
(note.) 

Smith,  L.  T.,  friend  of  Caldwell, 
who  made  negotiation  with  Car- 
ney,  II,  305. 

Smith,  S.,  release  demanded  by  Sons 
of  Liberty,  I,  426. 

“Soldiers’  Friend,”  Morton,  vol.  I, 
ch.  xiii,  pp.  155-170;  Porter’s  al¬ 
lusion  to  Morton  as,  II,  53;  II, 
524-525- 

Soldiers’  Home,  at  Indianapolis,  I, 
288;  veterans’  breakfast  at,  I,  445. 

Soldiers  in  the  field,  number  of  com¬ 
pared  to  Democratic  majorities,  I, 
244;  number  Jan.  6,  1865,  I,  433. 

Soldiers’  resolutions,  troops  at  Mur¬ 
freesboro,  I,  231;  army  of  the 
Cumberland,  I,  232;  regiments  at 
Corinth,  I,  233;  from  Arkansas, 
I.  233;  24th  Indiana,  I,  233;  27th 
Indiana,  I,  233;  19th  Indiana,  I, 
234;  20th  Indiana,  I,  234;  answer 
of  legislature  to,  I,  235. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  vol.  I,  ch.  xxviii, 
PP-  392-397;  Morton  speaks  of, 
I,  290;  Grand  -  Commander,  I, 
297;  signal  to,  I,  356;  Morton  ex¬ 
poses  the,  I,  361-362;  number, 
I,  374;  seizure  of  ritual,  I,  375; 
organization  of,  I,  393;  ritual  o'f, 
I>  393-395;  membership,  I,  395; 
arms  of,  I,  396-397;  military  de¬ 
partment  of,  I,  397;  conspiracy 
among,  I,  399-417;  made  an  exam¬ 
ple,  I,  419;  Carrington’s  address 
upon  exposure  of,  I,  420-421 ;  letter 
from  a  member  of,  I,  425-426; 
Morton’s  reference  to  in  message 
0865),  I,  435;  in  Masonic  Hall 
speech,  I,  472-474;  in  New  Al¬ 
bany  speech,  I,  481;  in  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music  speech  (1S76),  II. 
419;  Morton’s  spies  upon,  II,  519. 

Sons  of  Malta,  I,  3S7. 

South  Bend,  McDonald  and  Mor¬ 
ton  debate  at,  I,  355. 
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South  Carolina,  secession  of,  I,  85; 
Morton  discusses,  in  war  speech 
at  court-house,  I,  86-94;  Buchan¬ 
an’s  measures  in,  II,  12;  resolution 
in  convention  (1832)  in,  II,  57,  58; 
result  of  election  (1876)  doubttul 
in,  II,  432;  sub-committee  sent 
to,  II,  434  (note);  two  returns 
from,  II,  473;  claim  that  there  is 
not  a  Republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in,  II,  473-475)  resolution 
that  Hayes  electors  were  lawfully 
chosen  in,  II,  475;  Morton’s  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  electoral  vote  in,  II,  475- 
476;  Wade  Hampton  organizes 
rival  government  in,  II,  482; 
Pres,  withdraws  troops  from  and 
government  is  turned  over  to 
Hampton,  II,  486;  Morton  upon 
failure  of  Rep.  government  in,  II, 
4S7 . 

Southeastern  Indiana  Conference, 
resolutions  of,  presented  to  Mor¬ 
ton  during  his  last  illness,  II,  498. 
Southern  Bivouac ,  articles  in,  by 
Capt.  Hines  upon  negotiations 
between  Confederates  and  Sons 
of  Liberty,  I,  400. 

Southern  outrages,  Morton’s  first 
mention  of,  I,  486;  in  Georgia^  II, 

1 39-141;  see  chapter  on  Ku-Klux 
investigation,  II,  189-200;  in  Lou¬ 
isiana, ll,  286;  speech  of  Morton 
at  Indianapolis  upon,  II,  350-352; 
Morton  refers  to,  II,  367-370. 
“Southern  Rights”  clubs,  I,  376. 
Spain,  inflation  of  currency  in,  II, 
85;  letter  of  J.  Adams  to  U.  S. 
Minister  in,  Cuba  disjoined  from 
its  connection  with,  can  gravitate 
only  to  N.  A.  union,  II,  161. 
Speeches.  An  index  of  the  contents 
of  Morton’s  speeches  appears  in 
italics  in  the  Table  of  Contents. 
Speed,  James,  conservative  position 
of  in  Johnson’s  cabinet,  I,  464. 
Speed,  Joseph,  Morton’s  telegram 
to  regarding  K.  G.  C.,  I,  405  (note.) 
Spencer,  Geo.  E.,  Senator,  resolu¬ 
tion  upon  credentials  of  Lamar, 

II,  483- 

Spencer  (Ind.),  Morton  debates 
with  Willard  at,  I,  57. 

Spinner,  John,  U.  S.  Treasurer,  fa¬ 
vors  Morton’s  plan  for  resump¬ 
tion,  II,  89  (note);  letter  from  in 
regard  to  Bismarck’s  letter  and 


accounts  of  treasury  in  French 
arms  debate,  II,  238. 

Spofford,  Ainsworth  R.,  upon  Mor¬ 
ton’s  work  in  Congressional  libra¬ 
ry,  II,  528. 

Springdale  (Ohio),  home  of  Mor¬ 
ton’s  grandfather,  1,  6;  Morton 
moves  to  Centreville  from,  1,  9. 

Springer,  William  M.,  Congress¬ 
man,  makes  inquiries  concerning 
Morton’s  accounts,  II,  39I_392i 
has  no  charges  to  make,  II,  392. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  Morton  speaks  at 
(1875),  II,  361. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Confederate  com¬ 
missioners  at,  1,402;  Morton  goes 
to,  II,  55. 

St.  Louis,  Morton  speaks  at  (1871), 
11,202;  (1872),  11,268. 

St.  Louis  convention  (1S76),  11,403; 
Platform  of,  II,  404;  Morton  dis¬ 
cusses  composition  of,  II,  416;  up¬ 
on  Chinese  immigration,  II,  427. 

Stanton,  Edwin,  influence  in  Buchan¬ 
an’s  cabinet,  I,  98;  congratulates 
Indiana  upon  speed  in  raising 
troops,  I,  185;  secures  funds  for 
Indiana  for  Kirby  Smith  cam¬ 
paign,  I,  188;  Morton’s  letter  to 
protesting  against  commutation,  I, 
200—201  (note);  his  telegram  to 
McClernand  in  regard  to  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  Mississippi,  I,  211; 
Morton  asks  help  of  to  pay  interest 
on  state  debt  and  for  Indiana  sol¬ 
diers,  I,  260-261;  Morton’s  letter 
thanking,  I,  261;  Morton’s  letter  to 
Stanton  in  regard  to  money  for 
military  expenses,  July  22,  ’63,  I, 
267-26S;  Morton  offers  to  return 
money,  I,  269—270;  co-operates 
with  Morton  in  effort  to  procure 
furloughs  for  soldier  voters,  I,  366; 
Morton’s  letter  on  draft  to,  I,  367- 
369;  favors  military  commission 
for  conspirators,  I,  419;  influence 
upon  Buchanan,  II,  13;  Morton, 
comrade  of,  II,  395;  Morton  re¬ 
membered  with,  II,  5i6  (note). 
Star  of  the  West,  the,  fired  upon,  I, 
98. 

Starke  county  (Ind.),  declaration  of 
meeting  in  for  cessation  of  hostil¬ 
ity,  I,  382  (note).  >  .  . 

State  Printer,  Morton  criticises  ap¬ 
propriations  for,  I,  259,  271,  272. 
State  prison  frauds,  I,  109. 
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State  sovereignty,  Morton’s  argu¬ 
ment  against,  II,  108-109;  purpose 
of,  II,  203;  a  menace  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  II,  203;  in  New  England,  II, 
204;  not  confined  to  slavery,  II, 
205;  absurdity  of,  II,  205. 

Stearns,  M.  L.,  Governor  of  Flori¬ 
da,  certifies  returns  Hayes  elect¬ 
ors,  II,  462,  466. 

Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  elected 
Vice-Pres.  of  Confederacy,  I,  106. 

Stevens,  Thaddeus,  views  on  seceded 
states,  I,  465;  introduces  bill  di¬ 
viding  Con.  States  into  military 
districts,  I,  484. 

Stevenson,  John  W.,  upon  commit¬ 
tee  to  investigate  French  arms 
sale,  II,  251;  minority  report  of 
upon  French  arms  sale,  II,  232; 
speaks  in  support  of  electoral  bill, 
n>  455. 

Stewart,  Alexander  T.,  signs  parch¬ 
ment  given  Morton  at  dinner 
Maison  Doree,  I,  245  (note). 

Stewart,  Capt.,  telegram  in  regard 
to  overcoats  for  Indiana  troops  in 
West  Va.,  I,  157  (note). 

Stewart,  William  M.,  Senator,  face¬ 
tious  remarks  of  upon  woman  suf¬ 
frage,  II,  344. 

Stidger,  Felix  (U.  S.  detective) 
elected  Grand  Secretary  of  Sons 
of  Liberty  in  Kv.,  I,  396;  services  as 
detective  in  disloyal  societies, 
405-406  (note);  witness  against 
Dodd,  I,  420;  testimony  in  treason 
trials,  I,  424. 

Stone,  Asahel,  commissary  general, 
succeeds  Mansur,  I,  152;  Mor¬ 
ton  sends  in  search  of  lost  over¬ 
coats  for  troops  in  West  Va.,  I, 
TS6- 

Stotsenberg,  Mr.,  legislature  of  1861, 
offers  resolution  calling  for  con¬ 
vention  of  states  to  hear  grievan¬ 
ces  of  S.  Carolina,  I,  99. 

Stoughton,  E.W.,  counsel  for  Hayes 
electors,  II,  462. 

Stover,  agt.  of  state,  spurious  certi¬ 
ficates  issued  by,  I,  262. 

“Straight-out  Democrats,”  conven¬ 
tion  of,  at  Louisville  (1872),  II, 
265. 

Striped  mackerel  story,  the,  I,  360. 

Strong  William,  Justice,  member  of 
electoral  commission,  II,  461. 

Stubbs,  Lewis,  D.,  administers  oath 


of  allegiance  to  “Butternuts”  at 
Centreville,  I,  386. 

Sturm,  Colonel,  Supt.  Arsenal, 
complimented  by  legislative  in¬ 
vestigating  committee,  I,  180 
(note);  Morton  brings  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  refute  Springer’s 
charges,  II,  391-392. 

Sulgrove,  B.  R.,  describes  Morton 
in  1852,  I,  18;  opinion  of  Willard, 
I,  50  (note);  editor  of  Journal , 
explains  situation  in  legislature 
regarding  Woods  to  Morton,  I, 
60;  upon  Heffren’s  appointment, 
I,  150  (note);  trims  up  Morton’s 
appeals  for  sanitary  help,  I,  165; 
his  account  of  the  ‘gala’  night  in 
Cincinnati,  I,  191  (note);  Reade’s 
portrait,  I,  191;  story  of  the  Qua¬ 
ker  visitors,  I,  240;  Morton  tells 
of  attempt  to  shoot  him,  I,  3S4; 
tells  how  Morton’s  message,  Jan. 
6,  ’65,  was  composed,  I,  433;  ac¬ 
companies  Morton  to  Europe,  I, 
459;  goes  with  Morton  to  pick  out 
court  costume,  I,  460;  the  Moxa 
operation  upon  Morton,  I,  460- 
461;  tells  Morton’s  method  of 
having  his  own  way,  II,  517  (note) ; 
Morton  and  his  brother  William’s 
army  contract,  II,  523;  Morton’s 
religious  belief,  II,  532. 

Sumanville  (Ind.),  Morgan  at,  I, 
283. 

Sumner,  Prof.,  at  meeting  of  Re¬ 
formers  to  defeat  Blaine,  Conk- 
ling  and  Morton,  1S76,  II,  396. 

Sumner,  Charles,  his  speech  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  I,  449-450;  his  requirements 
of  Southern  states  for  restoration 
to  the  Union,  I,  466;  resolutions' 
upon  Southern  states,  II,  1-2; 
Morton  when  he  entered  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  II,  1  (note);  congratulates  the 
country  on  voice  of  Morton,  II,  3 
(note);  amendment  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  public  schools  in  South,  II, 
4;  introduces  resolution  to  exclude 
Thomas,  II,  10;  quotes,  “I  hear  a 
lion,”  etc.,  II,  11;  Morton  refers 
to  Worcester  speech,  II,  35;  plea 
for  negro  suffrage,  II,  107-108; 
does  not  believe  15th  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  ratified,  II,  in;  op¬ 
poses  annexation  of  Dominica,  II, 
148-149;  misunderstanding  be¬ 
tween  Grant  and,  II,  149;  makes 
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a  personal  statement,  II,  152;  at-  I 
tacks  the  President,  II,  155;  on  the 
proposed  removals  from  Com. 
For.  Rel.,  II,  155;  Morton  repels 
attack  of,  II,  156-162;  Chandler 
assails,  II,  162-163;  replies,  II, 
163;  Conkling  attacks,  II,  163- 
164;  Edmunds  continues  attack 
upon,  II,  164;  replies,  II,  165; 
Morton’s  letter  on  controversy 
between  Grant  and,  II,  165-167; 
resolution  of  Ind.  legislature  sent 
to,  II,  168;  difficulty  between  Fish 
and,  II,  169;  declines  chairman¬ 
ship  Com.  on  Priv.and  Elections, 
II,  170;  discussion  upon  removal 
from  Com.  on  For.  Rel.,  II,  170— 
173;  deposed,  II,  173;  views  upon 
Alabama  claims,  II,  174  and  note; 
renews  attack  on  Grant,  II,  179; 
Howe  upon  fall  of,  II,  1S1;  Fre- 
linghuysen  ridicules,  II,  181 ;  Sum¬ 
ner’s  letter  to  Morton  and  the  re¬ 
ply,  II,  185-187;  objects  to  nomi¬ 
nations  for  Com.  on  Investigation 
and  Retrenchment,  II,  219;  his 
civil  rights  bill,  II,  224-226;  a 
“  Liberal  Republican,”  II,  228; 
offers  resolution  to  investigate 
sales  of  arms,  etc.,  II,  228;  the  pre¬ 
amble,  II,  229;  Morton  criticises 
preamble,  II,  230-233;  sums  up 
case  of  French  arms  sale,  II,  250; 
unable  to  take  position  on  com.  to 
investigate  sale  of  arms,  II,  251; 
delivers  Philippic  against  Grant, 
II,  252;  approves  of  Morton’s 
course  in  Caldwell  case,  II,  310; 
makes  Com.  on  For.  Relations 
prominent,  II,  518  (note);  chief 
patron  of  Congressional  Library, 
II,  528;  friendship  between  Mor¬ 
ton  and  Sumner,  II,  529. 

Sumter,  fall  of,  I,  114;  .Morton 
speaks  at  mass-meeting  in  New 
York  commemorating,  I,  245. 

Sun ,  The  New  York,  comment  up¬ 
on  Morton’s  Terre  Haute  speech, 
II,  348  (note). 

Sunday  Capital ,  Washington,  char¬ 
acterizes  Morton,  II,  196  (note). 
“Sunday-School  Books,”  arms  ship¬ 
ped  to  Sons  of  Liberty  as,  I,  373; 
408-409;  Walker  demands  return 
of,  I,  412. 

Supplementary  Reconstruction  bill, 
II,  3;  Morton’s  amendment  to, 


II,  3-4;  second,  sent  to  senate,  II, 
15;  Doolittle’s  amendment  to  and 
speech  upon,  II,  15-16;  Trumbull 
speaks,  II,  16;  Morton’s  speech, 
II,  16-42. 

Supreme  Court,  Indiana,  Morton’s 
practice  in,  I,  26. 

Swain,  Dr.,  Morton  in  office  of, 


Tacoma  (Wash.),  Morton  goes  to, 
II,  493. 

Talbot,  Mr.,  president  of  Sinking 
Fund  Commissioners, brings  man¬ 
damus  suit  for  interest  on  state 
debt,  I.  257;  appeals  to  supreme 
court,  I,  258. 

Talleyrand,  Morton  quotes,  II,  292. 

Taney,  Chief  Justice,  decision  that 
blockade  was  constitutional,  I, 
249  (note). 

Tanner,  Gordon  (reporter  of  su¬ 
preme  court),  presents  interroga¬ 
tories  to  Morton  during  war, 
speech  at  court-house,  I,  94  and 
note;  Morton’s  answer,  I,  94-96; 
assists  in  raising  troops,  I,  150. 

Tariff,  the,  Morton’s  views  on,  II, 
142,  516  (note). 

Tarkington,  John  S„  Morton’s  law 
partner  (1867),  II,  5  (note). 

Tax,  U.  S.,  direct,  offset  against  ex¬ 
penses  paid  by  state  for  Federal 
Gov’t,  I,  434,  436. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  at  dedication  of 
Gettysburg  monument,  II,  132. 

Taylor,  Napoleon  B.,  joins  in  candi¬ 
date’s  card  (1864),  denying  mem¬ 
bership  in  treasonable  society,  I, 
411. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  defalcations  dur¬ 
ing  administration  of,  II,  410. 

Temperance,  Morton  takes  interest 
in  movement,  I,  40.  41. 

Tenure-of-Office  act,  Congress  pass¬ 
es  to  restrict  Johnson,  I,  484;  II, 
127;  bill  to  repeal  and  substitute, 
II,  128;  discussion  upon,  II,  12S- 
131;  another  bill  passed  on,  II,  131, 
132. 

Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  R.  R. 
Co.,  loan  money  to  Morton  to 
carry  on  state  government,  I,  255. 

Terre  Haute,  Morton  speaks  at 
(i860),  I,  67;  (1868),  II,  55;  (1874), 
II,  345-348;  comments  upon  Mor- 
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ton’s  speech  at,  II,  348  (note);  reso¬ 
lutions  upon  death  of  Morton,  II, 
502  (note). 

Terrell,  Wm.  H.  H.,  at  Morton’s 
“gala  night”  in  Cincinnati,  I,  191 
(note);  appointed  financial  secre- 
tary  T  255;  report  of,  I,  331-332; 
called  to  Washington  to  refute 
Springer’s  proposed  charges,  II, 
39^392;  Morton’s  attachment  for, 

H,  531- 

Terntorial  expansion,  Morton  fa¬ 
vors,  I,  30,  64;  II,  160-162;  J. 
Adams’  letter  upon,  II,  161. 
Territories,  government  of,  Morton 
in  Terre  Haute  speech  (1S60), 

I,  68;  extension  of  slavery  to,  Ft. 
Wayne  speech  (i860),  1,78-So. 

Terry,  Alfred  H.,  General,  report  of 
upon  organization  of  Ku-Klux  in 
Georgia,  II,  139. 

Test,  Charles  FI.,  lawyer  at  Centre- 
ville,  I,  15;  partner  of  Morton,  I, 
16;  opposed  to  repeal  of  Missouri 
compromise,  I,  38;  Morton  makes 
campaign  with,  1854,  I,  42. 

Texas,  bill  for  reconstruction  of,  II, 
117;  Morton’s  proviso  that  legis¬ 
lature  must  ratify  fifteenth  amend¬ 
ment,  II,  1 18;  discussed,  II,  118- 
i2o;_ adopted,  II,  120;  state  admit¬ 
ted  in  1870,  II,  138;  Calhoun  on 
acquisition  of,  II,  1S0,  182,  185. 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  submitted 
to  Indiana  legislature,  attempted 
“bolt,”  I,  436.  J 

Thomas,  George  H.,  General,  de¬ 
feats  Zollicoffer  at  Mill  Sprint,  I, 

H7>  J7S. 

Thompson,  Jacob,  resigns  from  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  cabinet,  I,  98;  Confeder¬ 
ate  Commissioner  in  Canada,  I, 
400-401;  gives  Judge  Bullitt  mon¬ 
ey  for  uprising  in  Ky„  I,  404 
(note);  gives  money  to  “reliable 
men,”  I,  408;  Dodd  agent  for,  I 
4H- 

Thompson,  Jacob,  accused  of  child- 
murder,  Morton’s  defense  of  I 
25- 

Thomas,  Philip  F.,  succeeds  Cobb 
in  Buchanan  s  cabinet,  1,97;  reso¬ 
lutions  upon  admitting  to  senate, 

II,  10;  discussion  concerning,  II, 
10-13;  not  admitted,  II,  13. 
Thompson,  Richard  W.,  talked  of  for 
senator  (1868),  II,  62;  declines 


to  compete  with  Morton  in  1872, 
II,  268;  nominates  Morton  at 
Cincinnati  Convention,  II,  398— 
399;  recommended  by  Morton  for 
Hayes’  cabinet,  II,  479-480;  at 
Morton’s  funeral,  II,  503. 
Thompson,  Dr.  W.  C.,  accompanies 
Morton  to  California  in  1871,  II, 
202;  meets  Morton  at  Peoria  1S76’ 
H>  4951  Morton’s  last  words  to, 
II,  501. 

“Three  Months’  Picnic,”  the,  I,  126. 
Throckmorton,  English  family 
name,  I,  3. 

Throckmorton,  James,  Tames  T. 
Morton,  I,  5. 

Throckmorton,  John,  passenger  on 
the  “Lion,”  I,  4;  friend  of  Roger 
Williams,  I,  4;  at  Providence 
Plantations,  I,  4;  at  Throg’s 
Neck,  I,  4;  the  Monmouth  pat¬ 
ent,  I,  4. 

Thurman,  Allen  G.,  Senator,  Dem. 
candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio 
(1867),  II, 

13;  opposes  Morton’s  ef¬ 
fort  for  ratification  of  13th  amend¬ 
ment,  II,  1 19,  122;  opposes  condi¬ 
tions  of  bill  to  admit  Mississippi, 
H>  *341  uPon  Sumner’s  deposition 
from  Committee  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  11,171 ;  upon  amnesty  bill,  II, 
222—224;  asks  why  army  interfer¬ 
ed  in  Louisiana,  II,  292;  debate  be¬ 
tween  Morton  and,  II,  292-293;  op¬ 
poses  admission  of  Pinchback’,  II, 
298;  supports  committee  in  Cald¬ 
well  Case,  II,  308;  attacks  Morton 
in  Ohio  campaign  (1873),  IIj  316; 
upon  Morton’s  change  of  views’, 
H>  332  333 1  asks  for  reduction  of 
appropriation  for  rivers  and  har¬ 
bors,  II,  405;  objects  to  printing 
message  on  Hamburg  Massacre, 
II,  412;  on  canvass  in  Louisiana, 
II,  436;  supports  electoral  bill,  II, 
45,51  .member  of  electoral  com¬ 
mission,  II,  461;  opinion  in  Louis¬ 
iana  case,  II,  466—467  (note);  con¬ 
troversy  with  Morton  as  to  Pinch¬ 
back  case,  n>  483- 

Tilden  electors,  counsel  for,  II,  461- 
ink  lorida,  11,462 ;  in  Louisiana,  II, 
466;  Hoadley’s  argument  in  Ore¬ 
gon  case,  for,  II,  471;  in  Oregon, 
■"’4 11]  return  from  S.  Carolina 
,of'  Hi  473- 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  candidate  at  St. 
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Louis  convention,  II,  403;  pre¬ 
pares  platform,  II,  404;  nominat¬ 
ed,  II,  404;  letter  of  acceptance, 
II,  404;  Morton’s  reference  to,  II, 
412,  416,  417;  his  part  in  resolu¬ 
tions  of  Chicago  convention’64,  II, 
40S-420;  plurality  in  Indiana,  II, 
425;  reports  of  election  of,  II,  432; 
part  in  Oregon  irregularities,  II, 
435-436  (note). 

Times ,  Chicago,  dispatch  to  relating 
Dodd’s  escape,  I,  421-422  (note); 
attacks  Morton  after  Masonic  Hall 
speech,  I,  477;  report  of  Hendricks’ 
speech  in,  II,  423-424. 

Times  (Cincinnati),  supports  Mor¬ 
ton  for  President,  II,  390. 

Times ,  New  York,  on  Morton’s  re¬ 
sumption  speech,  II,  89;  Morton 
answers  Greeley’s  second  letter  in, 
II,  96;  criticism  upon  Morton’s 
argument  upon  the  legality  of  the 
quorum,  II,  117;  Halford’s  letter 
naming  Morton  for  President  in, 
II,  353-354- 

Tippecanoe,  Morton’s  4th  of  July 
speech  (1865),  I,  442. 

Tipton  (Ind.),  Morton  attacks  Hen¬ 
dricks  in  speech  at  (1876),  II,  422- 
423;  resolutions  upon  Morton’s 
death,  II,  502  (note). 

Tod,  David,  Gov.,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  demands  resignation  of,  I, 
207;  Morton  offers  help  to  in  Mor¬ 
gan’s  Raid,  I,  283. 

Toledo,  Morton  speaks  at  (1875),  II, 
361. 

Toombs,  Robert,  his  policy  toward 
the  Union  man  in  the  South,  II, 
59;  remained  in  Congress  while 
preparing  for  rebellion,  II,  250; 
speech  to  Georgia  legislature,  II, 
380-381;  Morton  quotes  speech, 
II,  381;  Gordon  deprecates  his 
speech,  II,  3S2;  Morton  discusses 
his  speech,  II,  382. 

Townsend,  George  Alfred  (Gath) 
characterizes  Morton,  II,  196; 
upon  Morton’s  course  in  Cald¬ 
well  case,  11,  310-311  (note);  Hen¬ 
dricks  interviewed  by,  II,  355. 
Trantor,  Wesley,  Testimony  of  in 
treason  trials,  I,  383  (note). 
Treason  trials,  vol.  I,  ch.  xxx,  pp. 

4.I9—43*  * 

Tribu7ie ,  American,  Holloway  s  re- 
ply  to  Wyeth  in,  I,  170  (note). 


Tribune ,  Chicago,  characterizes 
Morton  186,0,  I,  101  (note);  hos¬ 
tile  to  Grant,  II,  255;  criticises 
Morton  in  campaign  of  1S72,  II, 
264  (note);  upon  currency  ques¬ 
tion,  II,  325?  report  of  Hendricks’ 
speech  at  convention  1864,  II, 
422-424. 

Tribune,  New  York,  favors  acqui¬ 
escence  in  secession,  I,  86;  Gree¬ 
ley’s  letter  in,  II,  89;  Morton’s  an¬ 
swer,  II,  91;  GreelejY  second  let¬ 
ter,  II,  94;  publishes  treaty  of 
Washington,  II,  175-176  (note); 
hostile  to  Grant,  II,  255;  Greeley, 
editor  of,  II,  256;  description  of 
Morton’s  speech  on  electoral  bill 
in,  II,  452  (note);  upon  Morton’s 
integrity,  II,  524  (note). 

Trumbull,  Lyman,  Senator,  intro¬ 
duces  first  Civil  Rights  bill,  I, 
466;  elected  senator  under  like 
conditions  with  Morton,  I,  484 
(note)  ;  favors  admission  of  Thom¬ 
as,  II,  10;  speaks  on  recon¬ 
struction,  II,  16;  statement  as 
to  number  of  colored  voters  in 
South,  II,  35;  opposes  Morton’s 
amendment  to  bill  for  admission 
of  Virginia,  Mississippi  and  Tex¬ 
as,  II,  1 18;  on  Tenure-of- Office 
act,  II,  132;  introduces  bill  to  abol¬ 
ish  Congressional  patronage,  II, 
212;  bill  discussed,  II,  213-214; 
resolution  for  committee  on  re¬ 
trenchment  and  reform,  II,  216, 
217-218;  “Liberal  Republican,” 
II,  228;  attacks  Morton  and  de¬ 
fends  Missouri  coalition,  II,  247- 
248;  Morton  replies  to,  248-250; 
makes  special  report  in  Louisiana 
election,  II,  279;  counsel  for  Til- 
den  electors,  II,  461. 

Tuileries,  Morton  invited  to  a  re¬ 
ception  at,  I,  460. 

Turpie,  David,  nominated  for  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  (i860),  I,  65; 
joint  debates  with  Morton,  I,  75- 
77;  sketch  of,  I,  77;  elected  senator, 

I,  220;  nominated  for  Congress 
1864,  I,  301. 

Tuttle,  Pres.  Wabash  college,  deliv¬ 
ers  eulogy  on  Morton,  II,  503 
(note). 

“  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule,”  the, 

II,  270;  Morton  speaks  upon  dan¬ 
gers  of,  II,  271;  Morton’s  resolu- 
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tion  to  repeal,  II,  273;  Morton 
substitutes  amendment  to,  I,  273; 
Edmund’s  substitute,  II,  273-274; 
Morton’s  articles  in  N.  A.  Review 
upon  dangers  of,  II,  274  (note); 
rule  repealed,  II,  274  (note). 

Tyler,  John,  in  regard  to  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Texas,  II,  182. 

Tyner,  James  N.,  appointed  First 
Asst.  Postmaster-General,  II,  4S0; 
upon  Morton’s  autocratic  nature, 
II,  517- 

Union  men  of  the  South,  conven¬ 
tion  of,  at  Phila.  (1866),  I,  4S3. 

Union  convention,  state  (1862),  I, 
205;  (1864),  I,  292;  congressional 
at  Greencastle  (1864),  I,  301. 

Universal  suffrage,  see  negro  suf¬ 
frage. 

Urbana,  Ohio,  Morton’s  speech  at, 

J S75,  II,  357~36o;  Sentinel  prints 
in  advance,  II,  360;  criticism  of 
Harper's  Weekly  upon,  II,  360- 
361  (note)  j  referred  to  during  Mor¬ 
ton’s  candidacy  for  President,  II, 
390. 

Vajen,  Quartermaster- General  (In¬ 
diana),  sent  to  Cincinnati  to  look 
after  overcoats  for  troops  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  I,  156  (note). 

Vallandigham,  Clement,  meeting  in 
Owen  Co.,  Ky.,  in  honor  of  (1862), 
I,  143;  at  Dem.  jubilee,  Cambridge 
City  (1862),  I,  207  (note);  candi¬ 
date  for  Governor  of  Ohio  ( 1863), 
I,  250;  to  speak  at  Indianapolis 
May  20,  1863,  I,  273;  arrested  for 
inciting  resistance  to  government, 
I,  250-274;  speech  at  Hamilton, 
I,  299;  defeated,  I,  300;  controlled 
Sons  of  Liberty,  I,  362;  leader  of 
Peace  Democrats,  I,  363;  speech 
at  Dayton,  I,  364;  correspondence 
seized  in  Voorhees’  office,  I,  391- 
392  (note);  Supreme  Commander 
of  Sons  of  Liberty,  I,  393;  Con¬ 
federates  confer  with  at  Windsor, 
Can.,  I,  401;  courts  arrest  in  Ohio, 
I,  401-402;  correspondence  seized 
in  Dodd’s  office,  I,  409;  quotation 
from  speech  of,  I,  422  (note). 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  Morton’s  verse 
relating  to,  I,  345;  defalcations 
during  administration  of,  II,  410. 


Van  Dorn,  Earl,  General,  defeated 
by  Curtis  at  Pea  Ridge,  I,  17S. 

VeraCruz,  yellow  fever  at  (1875), 
II.  353- 

Vernon  (Ind.),  reports  of  Morgan 
at,  I,  281  (note);  Morgan  finds 
force  to  receive  him  and  retires 
from,  I,  2S2. 

Vicksburg,  Battle  of,  I,  246. 

Vienna  (Ind.),  reports  of  Morgan 
at,  I,  281  (note);  Morgan  taps 
wires  at,  I,  282. 

Veterans,  Morton’s  speeches  at  re¬ 
ceptions  for,  I,  288-289;  I.  445-446. 

Vigers,  William,  clerk  Louisiana 
legislature,  1872,  II,  291. 

“Vigilance  Committee,”  organized 
to  look  after  legislature  of  1861,  I, 
123. 

Vincennes  (Ind.),  resolutions  at 
time  of  Morton’s  death,  II,  503 
(note). 

Vinton,  Major,  Morton  applies  to 
for  overcoats  for  troops  in  West 
Virginia,  I,  156-158  (note). 

Virginia,  bill  for  reconstruction  of, 
II,  117-118-124;  bill  for  admission 
of  and  amendment,  II,  125-126. 

Virginia  City,  Morton  goes  to,  II, 
428. 

Virginia  convention  (Peace  Con¬ 
gress),  (i860),  I,  104-106. 

Von  Holst  H.,  II,  518  (note). 

Voorhees,  Daniel  W.,  speaks  at  flag 
raising  over  state-house,  I,  102; 
remarks  at  Dem.  mass  meeting, 
May  20,  ’63  (battle  of  Pogue’s 
Run),  I,  274,  275  (note);  seizure 
of  ritual  of  O.  A.  K.  and  disloyal 
correspondence  in  office  of,  I,  391- 
393  (note);  Ristine’s  letter  to,  I, 
410;  nominated  for  Senator  (1867), 

I,  487;  Nasby’s  verses,  I,  487-488 
(note);  nominated  senator  by 
Sentinel  before  Morton’s  death, 

II,  496. 

Wabash  Express ,  on  Morton  in 
joint  debates,  I,  364-365  (note). 

Wade,  Benjamin  F.,  attacks  Lincoln 
in  N.  Y.  Tribune ,  I,  363;  ap¬ 
pointed  on  San  Domingo  Com¬ 
mission,  II,  168. 

Wadeleigh,  Bainbridge,  Senator,., 
upon  Morton’s  radical  views,  II, 
515  (note). 
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Waite,  Morrison  R,  appointed  chief- 
justice,  II,  340. 

Walker,  Rev.  L.  F.,  remarks  upon 
Morton,  II,  502  (note). 

Walker,  John  C.,  takes  part  in  rais¬ 
ing  troops,  I,  150;  asked  for  list 
of  holders  of  state  stocks,  I,  262; 
Morton’s  trouble  with  as  Colonel 
35th  Indiana,  I,  262-263  (note); 
declines  to  furnish  list,  1,263;  cor- 
respondence  with  Winslow, Lanier 
&  Co.,  I,  263-265  (note);  refuses  to 
pay  interest,  I,  265;  correspond¬ 
ence,  I,  266  (note);  justified  by 
Democratic  newspapers,  I,  267; 
Morton’s  letter  to  Stanton  con¬ 
cerning,  I,  267;  “major-general” 
in  Sons  of  Liberty,  I,  396;  takes 
part  in  armed  uprising,  I,  402  and 
note;  agrees  uprising  shall  stop,  I, 
404;  has  conference  with  Confed¬ 
erate  officers,  I,  407;  letters  from 
seized  in  printing  office  H.  H. 
Dodd,  I,  409;  demands  return  of 
arms  seized,  I,  412  and  note;  ad¬ 
dress  of  Committee  of  Thirteen 
in  handwriting  of,  I,  414. 

Walker,  W.  S.,  correspondence  of 
seized  in  Voorhees’  office,  I,  392 
(note). 

Wall,  Senator  Garret  D.,  corre¬ 
spondence  of  found  in  Voorhees’ 
office,  1,391  (note). 

Walla-Walla  (Wash.),  Morton  goes 
to  (1877),  II,  493. 

Wallace,  Gen.  Lew,  appointed  Ad¬ 
jutant-General  by  Morton,  I,  117 
(note);  placed  in  command,  at 
Cincinnati  during  Kirby  Smith 
campaign,  I,  190;  relieved  of 
command  in  Kentucky  by  Nelson, 
I,  193;  speaks  upon  return  of 
battle  flags  to  the  state  (1866),  I, 

479-  „  „ 

Warmouth,  Henrj'  C.,  Governor 
Louisiana  (1868),  II,  275;  manip¬ 
ulates  Louisiana  election,  II,  276, 
282. 

Warner,  Captain,  arrests  men  sus¬ 
pected  of  designs  upon  Morton’s 
life,  I,  425;  Bowles’  conversation 
with,  I,  428. 

Warren  county,  Indiana,  order  for 
loan  to  Morton  from,  I,  334;  meet¬ 
ing  in,  opposing  conscription  act, 
I,  383  (note). 

War  speech  in  the  court-house, 


Morton’s,  1, 87-96;  the  effect  of,  I, 
96;  Lincoln’s  opinion  of,  I,  96; 
sent  by  British  minister  to  Eng. 
foreign  office,  I,  96. 

War  tax,  the,  Indiana’s  share  in 
1861,  I,  177. 

Washburne,  Elihu  B.,  minister  to 
France,  in  Franco-Prussian  war, 


II,  234-235. 

Washington  (Indiana),  K.  G.  C.  in, 

I,  378. 

Washington  county  (Ind.),  South¬ 
ern  sympathy  in,  I,  379;  resolution 
of  Democracy  in,  I,  481. 

Washington,  Treaty  of,  II,  175;  pro¬ 
visions  of,  II,  176  and  note;Morton 
supports,  II,  177;  N.  Y.  Tribune 
publishes  copy  of,  II,  177-178 
(note);  ratified,  II,  177;  Morton 
accused  of  divulging,  II,  177  (note); 
Morton’s  letter  on  publication  of, 

II,  178  (note). 

Watts,  Rep.  elector  in  Oregon,  II, 
433  ;  resolution  to  inquire  into 
eligibility  of,  11,433;  eligibility  of, 

II,  471-473,  477- 

Wayne  county,  description  of,  I,  1; 
pioneers  of,  I,  2;  bar  of,  I,  15,  25; 
sixth  circuit  embraced,  I,  17;  peo¬ 
ple  mostly  Whigs,  I,  29;  Demo¬ 
crats  of,  I,  37;  friends  in,  loan 
Morton  money  to  carry  on  the 
government,  I,  255,  335;  resolu¬ 
tion  of  meeting  favoring  armis¬ 
tice,  I,  383  (note);  prize  banner 
from  state  sanitary  commission 
to,  I,  446. 

“Wayne  county  seminary,”  Hos- 
hour’s  school,  I,  8. 

Welcome  to  soldiers,  I,  288-290; 
welcome  to  veterans,  I,  445-446. 

Welles,  Gideon,  his  position  on 
Johnson’s  cabinet,  I,  464. 

Wells,  David  A.,  at  meeting  of  re¬ 
formers  to  prevent  nomination  of 
Blaine,  Conkling  or  Morton,  II, 
396- 

West,  Joseph  R.  (senator),  moves 
to  postpone  vote  upon  admission 
of  Pinchback,  II,  299. 

West  Virginia,  efforts  to  supply 
overcoats  to  troops  in,  I,  155-161. 

Western  Democratic  Review ,  opin¬ 
ion  of  Willard,  I,  49  (note). 

Wharton,  Secretary  of  State,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Warmouth,  II,  276. 

Wheat,  Adjutant-General,  informs 
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Morton  concerning  overcoats  for 
W.  Virginia  troops,  I,  157  (note). 

Wheeler,  William  A.,  member  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  Louisiana 
elections  (1S75),  II,  297;  vice- 
president,  II,  433. 

Whig  convention  of  1852,  resolution 
of,  I,  337- 

Whig  platform  (1844),  I,  30. 

Whisky  frauds,  Gordon’s  resolution 
to  investigate,  II,  382;  discussion 
of,  II,  383;  Merrimon  upon,  II, 
406-407;  Morton  upon,  11,410. 

Whitcomb,  James,  Gov.  Indiana, 
pays  interest  on  state  debt,  I,  31 1. 

White,  Andrew  D.,  San  Domingo 
Commissioner,  II,  168. 

White,  Horace,  at  meeting  of  Re¬ 
formers  (1876),  to  prevent  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Conkling,  Blaine  or 
Morton,  II,  396. 

White  League,  the,  reports  of  com¬ 
mittees  as  to,  II,  296,  297. 

Whitney,  William  C.,  counsel  for 
Tilden  electors,  II,  461. 

Whyte,  William  P.,  Senator,  op¬ 
poses  admission  of  Pinchback,  II, 
298. 

Wick,  Judge  (Marion  Co.),  Morton 
exchanges  circuits  with,  I,  18. 

Willard,  Ashbel  P.,  Dem.  nominee 
for  Governor  (1856),  I,  47;  Mor¬ 
ton’s  campaign  with,  I,  ch.  v,  47- 
58;  debates  with  Morton  at  Cen- 
treville,  I,  49-52;  descriptions  of 
Willard,  1,49-50  (note);  Morton 
and  Willard  compared,  I,  50-51; 
debates  with  Morton  at  New  Cas¬ 
tle,  I,  52-53;  Morton  has  trouble 
with  over  appointments,  I,  53—54; 
letters  between  Morton  and  Wil¬ 
lard,  I,  54-55;  follows  Morton  to 
Bloomington,  I,  55;  to  Corydon, 
I,  56;  Hovey’s  opinion  of,  I,  56- 
57;  is  elected  Governor,  I,  57; 
death  of,  I,  64;  prison  frauds,  I, 
109;  McDonald’s  advice  in  regard 
to  interest  on  state  debt,  I,  256; 
311,  3I2i  328>  329>  348;  action  in 
regard  to  extra  session,  I,  306-309, 
310  (note);  action  in  regard  to 
benevolent  institutions,  I,  330; 
comment  upon  debates  between 
Morton  and,  II,  508  (note). 

Williams,  George  H.,  Senator,  sup¬ 
ports  Morton’s  amendment  to  bill 
for  admission  of  Virginia,  etc., 


II,  1 19;  member  Joint  High  Com¬ 
mission,  II,  175. 

Williams,  James  D.,  Dem.  candidate 
for  senator  (1872),  II,  269;  at 
Morton’s  funeral,  II,  503. 

Williams,  Charles  G.,  representa¬ 
tive,  tells  of  Morton’s  readiness  to 
defend  his  reputation,  II,  524;  de¬ 
scribes  Morton’s  carriage,  II,  539. 

Willich,  Colonel  August,  protests 
to  Morton  about  sending  troops 
without  arms,  II,  521. 

Wilmot  Proviso,  Morton  opposes,  I, 
30;  discussed  at  Dark  Lyceum,  I, 
32- 

Wilson,  Senator  Henry,  supports 
reconstruction  bill,  II,  43;  offers 
amendment  to  resolution  for  15th 
amendment,  II,  109;  refers  to  re¬ 
moval  of  Douglas  from  Com.  on 
Territories,  II,  171;  upon  Com.  to 
Investigate  Southern  Outrages,  II, 
189;  in  regard  to  Bismarck’s  let¬ 
ter,  II,  233,  238;  nominated  Vice- 
President,  II,  256. 

Wilson,  James  (Congressman),  on 
Chinese  Investigating  Committee, 

H,  427. 

Wilson,  Benjamin,  at  Morton’s  fu¬ 
neral,  II,  503. 

Wilts,  in  Louisiana  legislature,  nom¬ 
inated  temporary  speaker,  II,  291; 
attempted  usurpation,  II,  294. 

Winchester  (Ind.),  passes  resolu¬ 
tions  on  death  of  Morton,  II,  502 
(note). 

Winslow,  James,  Morton’s  letter  to 
in  regard  to  interest  on  state  debt, 

I,  257;  filed  as  brief,  I,  258. 

Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  New  York 

banking  house,  I,  262;  agrees  to 
pay  interest  on  Ind.  state  debt, 
and  asks  Walker  for  list  of  stock¬ 
holders,  I,  262;  correspondence 
with  Walker  and,  I,  263-267  and 
note;  pay  the  interest,  I,  268;  Sen¬ 
tinel's  reproof  to,  I,  269  (note); 
Morton  asks  legislature  to  reim¬ 
burse,  I,  435;  bill  passed  to  repay, 
I,  436. 

Winter-Davis  Bill,  The,  II,  38,  39, 
40. 

Walcott,  Anson,  II,  62. 

Wolfe,  Mr.,  offers  resolution  (1863), 
that  war  is  reproach  to  civiliza¬ 
tion,  I,  230  (note);  comment  upon 
on  soldiers’  resolution,  I,  232. 
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Woman’s  rights,  Morton  advocates, 
at  state  university  at  Blooming¬ 
ton,  II,  201. 

Woman  suffrage  amendment  to  bill 
to  divide  Dakota,  II,  342;  Morton 
speaks  in  favor  of,  II,  342-343; 
Merrimon  and  Morrill  oppose,  II, 
343;  Morton’s  additional  remarks 
upon,  II,  343;  Bayard  opposes,  II, 
344;  Stewart’s  remarks  upon,  II, 
344- 

Woodford,  Stewart  L.,  presents 
Conkling’s  name  at  Cincinnati 
convention  (1S76),  II,  400. 

Woods,  Leroy,  “moral  instructor  of 
penitentiary,”  I,  60;  ousted  from 
legislature,  I,  61. 

Woolsey,  Theodore,  at  meeting  of 
Reformers  (1876),  to  defeat  Mor¬ 
ton,  Conkling  or  Blaine,  II,  396. 

World ,  New  York,  upon  Morton’s 
reconstruction  speech,  II,  43;  Mor¬ 
ton  in  Grant’s  cabinet,  II,  73;  up- 
onMorton’s  resumption  speech, II, 
89  (note);  upon  Morton’s  influence 
over  Grant,  II,  264  (note);  brings 
charges  against  Morton  of  illegal 
war  expenditures,  II,  391;  Morton 
in  the  Senate  answers  charges  of, 
II,  392-394;  publicly  recants,  II, 
393;  comments  of  press  upon 
Morton’s  answer  to,  II,  395;  de¬ 
scription  of  Morton  during  speech 
upon  electoral  bill,  II,  452. 

Wright,  Geo.  G.,  Senator,  amends 
currency  bill,  II,  332. 

Wright,  Joseph  A.,  nominated  for 
governor  (1852),  I,  48;  governor 
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of  Indiana,  I,  131 ;  chosen  by  Mor¬ 
ton  to  succeed  Bright  as  senator, 
I,  204;  II,  514;  pays  interest  on 
state  debt  without  appropriation, 

I,  311. 

Wright,  P.  C.,  organizer  of  O.  A. 
K.,  in  Indiana,  I,  387;  letters  from, 
seized  in  Dodd’s  office,  I,  409. 

Wj'eth,  Dr.  John  A.,  article  in  Cen¬ 
tury  Magazine  upon  Confederate 
prisoners  at  Camp  Morton,  I,  168- 
170  (note). 

Xenia  (Ohio),  Morton  speaks  at 
(iS75)>  n,  361. 

Yaryan,  John,  in  McCorkle  trial, 
I/24. 

Yates,  Richard,  Governor,  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  acts  with  Morton  in  regard 
to  Kentucky  campaign,  I,  198. 

Yoakum,  History  of  Texas,  Morton 
quotes,  II,  183. 

Youngstown  (Ohio),  Morton  speaks 
(1875)  at,  II,  361. 

Zanesville  (Ohio),  Hendricks  speaks 
at  (1875),  II,  355;  Morton  ridi¬ 
cules  Hendricks’  speech  at,  II, 
355-356;  Morton  speaks  at  (1875), 

II,  361. 

Zollicoffer,  General  Felix,  invades 
Kentucky  through  Cumberland 
Gap,  I,  145;  defeated  by  Thomas 
at  Mill  Spring,  I,  147. 

Zumro,  Dr.  Henry  M.,  one  of  Mor¬ 
ton’s  agents  to  watch  conspira¬ 
tors,  I,  406  (note). 
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